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Piclure  from   IVlnlerlhur  Farms 


Beginnins  A  New  Season 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


MW.  "M 


New  York 
Rebuilding 


Producers 
Their  Market 


PRODUCERS    supplying    the    New 
York     market     have     taken     a 
drastic     reduction     in     milk     prices 
since  the  marketing  agreement  ana 
order  for  New  York  City   was  in- 
validated    by     the     United     States 
District   Court.      There   is   no   uni- 
formity  in   prices   paid   at    present, 
those     dealers     who     are     handling 
little   or   no   surplus   being   able    to 
pay  fairly  good  prices  in  comparison, 
but  it  seems  that  in  no  instance  are 
the  producers  getting   as   much   as 
they  would  .had  the  marketing  order 
continued  in  effect. 

Reports  indicate  that  a  lot  ot 
milk  is  being  sent  to  New  York  m 
tank  car  or  tank  truck  lots  which 
has  to  go  begging  for  an  outlet  ott- 
times  being  moved  at  prices  which 
were  little  if  any  better  than  could 
have  been  obtained  for  the  same 
milk  at  cheese  factories  or  evaporat- 
ed milk  plants  back  home. 

The  voluntary  stabilization  pro- 
gram which  was  attempted,  but 
which  failed  because  of  the  refusal 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  milk 
dealers  to  participate,  would  have 
kept  most  of  these  present  loose 
supplies  away  from  the  city  market 
which  has  no  use  for  most  of  it. 
saving  greatly  in  transportation 
costs  and  contributing  generally  to 
better  producer  prices. 

Producers  generally,  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  are  looking  forward 
to  the  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  validity  of 
the  New  York  City  marketing  order. 
If  the  order  is  sustained  by  the  high 
court,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
re-instated  in  the  New  York  market 
as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  completed. 

In  the  meantime  New  York  pro- 
ducers  are   also   working   with    the 
New  York  Legislature  in  order  to 
correct    the    legal    defects    in    the 
Rogers-Allen  law  which,  in  brief,  is 
a  bill  providing  for  milk  marketing 
agreements  within  New  York  state. 
The   present   bill   is    known   as    the 
Nunan- Allen  bill.    Strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  in  some  quarters  to 
defeat,  or  so  to  weaken  this  bill  as 
to    make    it    ineffective    if    finally 
enacted.     It  appears  that  this  effect 
emanates  from  the  same  sources  as 
did   the   opposition   to   the   Rogers- 
Allen  law  and  to  the  Federal-State 
milk  marketing  agreement. 

The  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  market  espe- 
cially is  anxiously  awaiting  passage 
of  the  Nunan-Allen  bill.  This  market 
was  operated  under  the  Rogers- Allen 
law  until  certain  features  of  it  were 
declared  invalid  by  a  state  court. 
The  producers  and  distributors  hand- 


ling approximately  80  percent  of 
Buffalo's  milk  supply  are  now  carry- 
ing out  the  spirit  of  the  invalidated 

i.„^: U,»r  r»r.  a  vnliintarv  basis. 

With  the  flush  production  season  at 
hand  they  are  fearful,  however,  that 
the  minority  which  refuses  to  co- 
operate will  disrupt  the  market  and 
drive  prices  even  below  the  present 
unsatisfactory  level. 


Dairy  Federation  Holds 
Meeting  At  Chicago 

In  view  of  the  present  acute  dairy 
crisis,  a  special  emergency  joint 
meeting  of  directors  and  representa- 
tives of  all  member  associations  ot 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  April  13.     It  was  called  by 


N.  P.  Hull.  President,  and  Charles 
W.  Holman.  Secretary,  of  the  Fed- 
eration in  order  to  devise  plans  to 
improve  prices  of  all  dairy  products, 
to  further  programs  of  removing 
price-depressing  dairy  surpluses  from 
markets,  to  secure  congressional 
action  on  needed  appropriation  for 
this    and    other    purposes    and    to 

„  .»,«r./-Jm«»r»fs   to   the   Federal 

Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  opened  a 
decision    was    reached    officially    to 
request  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  the  Independent  Food 
Distributors   Council,    the   National 
Association   of   Chain   Drug  Stores, 
the  Institute  of  Distribution  and  the 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Asso- 
ciation,   Inc.    to   inaugurate   a  sales 
promotion  of  dairy  products  for  the 
month  of  June.      It   is  anticipated 
that   considerable   stimulus   will   be 
applied   to   the  movement  of   dairy 
products   into   consumption    during 
June.     Dairymen  are  awaiting  with 
interest  the  outcome  of  this  meeting. 


Four 
Milk 

T 


Stations  Closing, 
Keeps  Moving 


'wo  receiving  stations,  through 
^  which  a  part  of  Philadelphia's 
milk  supply  has  long  been  handled, 
will  have  been  closed  by  the  time 
this  copy  of  the  Review  reaches  our 
readers,  and  within  another  four 
weeks    two    other    stations    will    be 

closed. 

The    receiving    station    at    Dun- 
cannon.    Perry   county.    Pennsylva- 
nia, operated  by  the  Supplee-WiUs- 
Jones  Milk  Company,  is  closing  on 
April  30.     Arrangements  have  been 
made   with    the    milk   company    to 
divert    this    supply    to    their    milk 
plant  at  Chambersburg.     All  farms 
from  which  milk  is  now  being  sent 
to  Duncannon  are  being  re-inspect- 
ed.    After  the  change  milk  will  be 
accepted    from    only    those    which 
meet     requirements      100     percent. 
Truck  routes  have  been  developed 
for  the  convenient  pick-up  of   this 

supply.  ,       c        1 

On  the  same  day  the  bupplee- 
Wills-Jones  receiving  station  at  Zieg- 
lerville.  Montgomery  county,  will 
be  closed  and  arrangements  have 
been  worked  out  to  haul  this  milk 
direct  to  Philadelphia.  This  plant 
being  located  within  forty  iniles  will 
offer  few  difficulties  and  in  most 
cases  will  not  inconvenience  the 
producer.  Truck  routes  have  been 
worked  out  which  will  be  as  conveni- 
ent as  possible  to  the  producers,  yet 
giving  fast,  efficient  service. 

The  receiving  station  at  Red  Hill. 
Montgomery  county,  operated  by 
the  same  company,  will  be  closed  on 
May  1  5  and  the  same  general  plans 


are  being  followed  there  as  with  the 
producers  shipping  to  the  ZieglerviUe 

station.  , 

The  receiving  station  operated  at 
Kempton.  Lehigh  county,  by  Ab- 
botts Dairies,  is  being  closed  on  May 
3 1 .  Here  also  the  milk  will  be  hauled 
direct  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Original  plans  called  for  closing 
this  plant  on  April  30  but  a  one- 
month  extension  was  obtained  in 
order  to  allow  the  producers  more 
time  in  planning  hauling  routes,  lo- 
cating and  erecting  loading  plat- 
forms, and  obtaining  the  necessary 
additional  equipment  for  properly 
cooling  and  handling  this  milk. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the 
volume  of  milk  at  the  stations  is 
relatively  small.  Where  the  milk 
can  be  hauled  direct  to  the  city  the 
producers,  as  a  rule,  will  obtain  as 
good  a  price  as  when  shipping  to 
the  receiving  station. 

Old  Gentleman:  "You're  an  hon- 
est boy,  but  it  was  a  $10  bill  1 
dropped,  not  ten  ones. 

Youngster:  "I  know,  mister,  but 
the  last  time  I  found  a  $10  bill  the 
man  didn't  have  any  change." 

"What's  the  trouble,  lady?" 
Mrs.  Newdriver:  "They  say  that 
I    have   a   short   circuit.      Can  you 
lengthen  it  while  I  wait,  please? 

Barber:  "Do  you  want  anything 
on  your  face  when  I'm  finished,  sir? 

Customer:  "Well,  I'm  hoping 
you'll  leave  my  nose." 


^ 

« 


The  Level  Production  Plan 


As  you  know,  we  are  proposing  a  level 
production  plan  at  the  May  3  hearing. 
The  original  plan  in  this  market,  which 
worked  for  about  14  years,  possibly  was  not 
perfect  but  when  it  went  out  you  know  and 
I  know  that  the  market  began  to  drift  into 
bad  practices  that  simply  must  be  stopped 
if  we  want  to  keep  a  decent  milk  market. 

The  plan  we  are  proposing  likewise  is 
possibly  not  perfect,  but  it  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  correct  these  bad  practices  in  a 
manner  which  will  operate  fairly  among 
producers.  In  it  we  have  tried  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible  to  get  the  following  things 

done: 

1.  To  get  producers  paid  for  their  milk 
in  such  fashion  that  those  who  so  desire  may 
confine  their  production  to  market  needs 
while  those  who  want  to  make  more  than 
this  amount  will  be  paid  its  full  value. 

2.  To  enable  those  producers  who  desire 
to  increase  their  production  from  year  to 
year  to  do  so  within  reasonable  limits. 

3.  To  permit  those  producers  preferring 


to  hold  their  production  within  their  pro- 
rata share  of  market  needs  to  do  so  without 
excessive  penalization. 

4.  To  assure  producers  full  payment  for 
all  their  milk  as  actually  used. 

5.  To  permit  adjustments  to  take  care 
of  bona  fide  misfortunes  which  are  beyond 
the  producer's  control. 

A  level  production  plan  must  have  sim- 
plicity, flexibility  and  fairness.  None  of  the 
three  dare  be  sacrificed  for  the  other  two. 
The  classified  purchase  plan  must  not  be 
interfered  with;  no  producer  dare  have  a 
preferential  position;  no  dealer  stand  to 
profit  because  of  the  plan. 

These  are  the  things  which  we  have  tried 
to  accomplish  in  the  plan  which  we  are 
proposing. 


Give    Cost    Data    At    Hearing 


MILK  PRICES  to  farmers  and  to 
consumers  was  the  principal 
item  of  interest  at  the  public 
hearing  called  by  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Control  Board  for  areas  1  and 
2— Trenton,  South  Jersey,  and  sea- 
shore markets — which  was  held  at 
Trenton  on  Monday.  April  1 7.  A 
similar  hearing  for  northern  New 
Jersey  and  the  northern  seashore 
points  was  held  on  April  20. 

The  call  of  the  hearing  was  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  not  only 
producer  and  consumer  prices  but 
also  the  cash-and-carry  store  differ- 
ential, a  higher  price  for  milk  sold 
in  single  service  (paper)  containers, 
and  a  higher  retail  price  for  Grade 
B  milk  testing  more  than  3.8  per- 
cent butterfat. 

Facts  Presented 

The  Cooperative  appeared  at  the 
hearing  in  the  interests  of  its  New 
Jersey  members  and  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  factual  information  on 
the  records  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  in  determining  its  future 
action. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
production  in  New  Jersey,  according 
to  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation records,  was  $2.49  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.9  percent, 
but  that  these  figures  were  based  on 
high  producing  cows  and  that  the 
cost  of  production  for  cows  of  about 
the  average  productive  ability  of 
those  in  New  Jersey  would  be 
approximately  $2.71  per  100  pounds. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  these  cost 


data  allowed  only  27  cents  per  hour 
for  labor  and  no  managerial  charge 
whatever. 

Data  were  presented  showing  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  farmers 
generally  is  below  the  pre-war  base, 
with  farm  prices  lower  than  the 
prices  of  things  farmers  must  buy. 
Farm  labor  costs  have  risen  sharply 
while,  it  was  asserted,  the  relatively 
high  industrial  wages  should  be  a 
help  to  consumers'  purchasing  power. 

The  Board  was  requested  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  hold  the 
New  Jersey  price  in  spite  of  the  un- 
healthy condition  in  the  New  York 
market,  it  being  pointed  out  that 
prices  are  being  maintained  in 
neighboring    markets. 

The  Cooperative  also  requested 
that  the  Class  II  price  be  put  on  a 
formula  basis,  in  order  that  the 
price  of  this  milk  would  fluctuate  as 
the  butter  and  cream  markets  fluc- 
tuated, thereby  preserving  a  healthy 
relationship  between  the  two  and 
avoiding  much  of  the  misalignment 
in  the  price  of  other  than  Class  I 
milk  which  has  been  troublesome  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  past  several 
months.  It  was  suggested  that 
cream  intended  for  ice  cream  use  be 
included  in  Class  1 1  also. 

Secondary  Market  Briefs 

The  South  Jersey  and  Trenton  In- 
ter-State Milk  Markets  also  presented 
briefs  at  this  hearing,  in  which  sim- 
ilar requests  were  made. 

The  milk  dealers  who  testified  at 
the     hearing     requested     that     the 


Control  Board  reduce  prices  to  pro- 
ducers by  approximately  38  to  42 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  Class  I 
milk.  Accompanying  this  reduction 
would  be  a  reduction  of  I  cent  per 
quart  in  the  retail  price  of  milk  and 
'/2  cent  per  quart  in  the  wholesale 
price  to  stores.  It  was  also  proposed 
by  representatives  of  the  milk  deal- 
ers that  the  same  minimum  retail 
price  should  be  established  for  milk 
sold  through  stores  and  delivered 
from  wagons.  This  proposal  was 
objected  to  by  dealers  supplying 
primarily  store  trade  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  retail  grocery  stores. 


Dairy  Wins  Labor  Suit 

The  Happyholme  Dairy  at  Lodi, 
California  won  a  libel  suit  from  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, the  local  teamsters'  union,  the 
San  Joaquin  Central  Labor  Council, 
the  Stockton  Labor  Journal,  and 
officers  of  the  groups.  This  dairy 
was  awarded  $20,300  libel  damages 
in  a  suit  in  which  they  charge  that 
an  article  in  the  Stockton  Labor 
Journal  had  termed  the  dairy  "un- 
fair to  organized  labor"  and  had 
placed  it  on  the  "do  not  patronize 
lists",  with  the  result  that  it  had 
lost  customers.  This  decision,  if 
upheld  by  the  higher  courts,  may 
establish  a  precedent  which  may 
have  nation-wide  repercussions. 


Careful  Cooling  Always  Pays. 
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Court  Hears  Milk  Case 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
heard,  during  the  week  of  April  24. 
evidence  on  cases  involving  the 
validity  of  milk  marketing  agree- 
ments for  New  York  City  and 
Boston,  It  will  be  recalled  that  on 
February  24  Judge  Cooper  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  in 
New  York  declared  the  marketing 
agreement  for  New  York  City 
invalid  in  certain  respects.  The  day 
previous  to  the  handing  down  of 
that  decision  Judge  Sweenty,  in  a 
United  States  District  Court  at 
Boston,     upheld     the     constitution- 


ality of  the  protested  features  of  the 
Boston  marketing  order  in  a  case 
involving  a  large  number  of  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 

In  many  respects  these  two  de- 
cisions were  contradictory  and  with 
the  hearing  of  the  two  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  the  constitution- 
ality of  milk  marketing  orders  in 
general  should  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  forecast  by  many  persons 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold 
the  marketing  agreements  and  or- 
ders, in  which  events  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  much  more  stabilized 
fluid  milk  industry,  both  in  markets 
which  have  such  control  and  those 
which  could  obtain  it. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clare such  marketing  agreements 
unconstitutional,  then  we  can  look 
for  more  or  less  disruption  of  orderly 
marketing,  with  the  entire  burden  of 
maintaining  order  and  satisfactory 
prices  falling  upon  producer  coop- 
eratives, with  such  aid  from  State 
milk  control  agencies  as  they  can 
obtain. 

J.  G.  Lipman 

New  Jersey  and  the  nation  lost  a 
true  scientist  and  great  leader  with 
the  death  on  April  19  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Goodale  Lipman,  dean  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Dr.  Lipman 
had  been  on  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  his  health  since  early  in 
March. 

Born  in  Russia  on  November  18, 
1874,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1888  and  became  a  resident 
of  New  Jersey  in  1891.  Three  years 
later  he  entered  Rutgers  University 
and  established  a  reputation  first  as 
a  student  and  later  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty. 

Primarily  a  soil  scientist,  he 
became  head  of  the  Soils  Depart- 
ment of  Rutgers  University  and  in 
1915  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  Dr.  Lipman's 
interests  were  broad  and  compre- 
hensive and  under  his  leadership  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  grew  and  expanded  in  all  its 
branches. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous 
national  and  international  scientific 
organizations  and  delegate  to  many 
international  scientific  meetings.  Dr. 
Lipman  is  survived  by  three  sons, 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

Upon  his  passing,  tributes  poured 
into  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
to  his  family  from  leaders  in  scientific 
and  public  life  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Special  services  were  held  at 
Rutgers,  with  Dr.  Robert  C.  Clo- 
thier, president  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, delivering  the  eulogy. 
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Small  Stuff 

A  breed  group  in  a  nearby  state, 
it  is  reported,  protested  that  the 
proposed  milk  marketing  law  being 
considered  did  not  give  their  mem 
bers  special  recDgnition  and  the 
same  group  protested  the  operations 
of  a  marketing  agreement  whicli 
was  for  a  time  in  effect  in  that 
market,  largely  tor  the  same  reason. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  under 
stand  the  reason  for  such  an  atti- 
tude. It  is  well  known  that  the 
product  which  they  have  to  offer  is 
good  that  it  should  stand  on  its 
own  merits  and  by  so  doing  could 
command  bonuses  or  special  prem- 
iums accordingly.  These  folks 
however,  wanted  to  be  set  apart, 
to  be  given  special  privilege  and  in 
this  competitive  world  they  cannot 
be  given  special  privilege,  they  have 
to  earn  it  on  the  merits  of  their  case. 
If  they  can  convince  the  consumer 
that  their  product  is  worth  a 
premium,  they  get  it. 

Viewing  this  situation  from  a 
distance,  it  seems  that  these  people 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  get 
ting  a  good  price  in  a  stabilized 
market  as  they  are  in  getting  more 
than  the  other  fellow,  regardless  of 
how  little  that  may  be. 

Again,  we  cannot  understand  the 
reasoning  back  of  such  an  attitude, 


Legislative  Investigation 

Following  out  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  opened  its  investigation  of 
the  milk  industry  on  Monday 
April  24.  This  resolution  called 
upon  the  committee  "to  investigate 
and  study  all  regulations,  records, 
and  activities  of  each  state  depart- 
ment (concerned  with  milk)  sever- 
ally and  jointly,  and  to  take  the 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain 
full  facts  which  will  be  useful  and 
helpful  in  formulating  future  re 
medial  and  regulatory  legislation 
The  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Scarlett  ot 
Chester  county,  and  Heyburn  ot 
Delaware  county.  Senator  Heyburn 
being  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

As  we  go  to  press  only  one  session 
of  the  committee  has  been  held  and 
a    large    number    of    witnesses   were 
heard.       No    official    report    will  be  I 
available  until  after  the  investigation! 
is  completed. 

To  reach  the  bottom  let  go.  To 
reach  the  top     climb. 

Bride:  "Did  I  look  nervous  durin? 
the  ceremony?" 

Bridesmaid:  "No.  darling,  n*'' 
after  Jack  said  *I  do'." 


May,  1939 

Milk  Price  Hearing  May  3 

A  public  hearing,  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission, is  being  held  at  the  Benja- 
niin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
on  May  3.  In  its  announcement  the 
Commission  stated  that  at  this 
hearing  evidence  will  be  received 
upon   conditions    affecting    the    pro- 

dUCllO"'    lliai  Kw  v.-.g,.    li..— 

of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area. 

The  special  subjects  on  which 
evidence  will  be  heard  include  the 
boundaries  of  the  marketing  area; 
the  price  structure  and  minimum 
prices  to  be  paid  producers  for  milk 
in  the  various  classes;  prices  to  be 
charged  consumers  and  others;  a 
discussion  of  the  cash-and-carry 
store  differential;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  a  plan  of  uniform  or  level 
production.  The  Commission  in- 
vited producers,  consumers  and  deal- 
ers to  appear  before  the  Commission 
and  to  give  testimony  on  the  sub- 
jects specified. 

Your  Cooperative  plans  to  present 
a  brief  at  the  hearing  on  producer 
prices,  in  which  production  costs 
will  be  presented  together  with 
other  data  affecting  the  economic 
picture  of  our  dairy  farmers. 

A  separate  brief  will  be  presented 
concerning  the  plan  for  level  pro- 
duction and  in  this  connection  the 
fluctuation  of  production  from  sea- 
son to  season  since  such  control  was 
abandoned  is  being  described  in 
detail.  The  plan  as  developed  is 
being  presented,  together  with  rea- 
sons for  each  of  the  provisions  in  the 
proposed  plan. 

Spring  Silo  Filling  Plans 

A  few  fundamental  facts  about 
molasses  silage,  or  grass  silage  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  were  outlined 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Review. 
From  every  indication  there  will 
be  more  silage  of  this  type  put  up 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  plans  be 
worked  on  at  once  for  ensiling  grass, 
clover,  alfalfa,  or  whatever  crop  will 
be  put  up  under  this  method. 
Although  very  little  extra  equip- 
ment is  needed  and  the  method  of 
handling  is  not  much  different  than 
with  corn  silage,  a  few  precautions 
are  necessary. 

The  preservative,  whether  mo- 
lasses or  acid,  must  be  obtained  and 
it  would  be  best  to  plan  for  this 
tefore  the  last  minute,  both  as  to 
source   of    supply    and    amounts. 

rhe  second  important  preliminary 
job  is  to  line  up  the  simple  equip- 
ment necessary  for  adding  the 
molasses  or  acid  to  the  green  ma- 
terial as  it  is  cut  and  put  in  the  silo. 

It  is  well  to  go  a  step  farther  and 
study  the  best  methods  of  handling 
the  cut  material  from  the  mower  to 
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the  silo  filler.  A  schedule  of  work 
must  be  made  which  will  insure 
getting  the  material  to  the  silo  be- 
fore it  has  had  a  chance  to  lose 
more  than  a  minimum  of  moisture. 

In  this,  as  in  any  new  venture,  it 
is  best  to  understand,  then  plan,  and 
finally  go  ahead. 

Character  Builders 

Is  there  a  4H  dairy  club  in  your 
community  this  year:^  If  so.  score 
your  community  as  advancing  along 
dairy  lines.  If  there  is  no  such 
club,  now  would  be  a  good  time  to 
lay  the  ground-work  for  a  strong 
4H  dairy  club  in  1940.  Dairy  club 
work  puts  our  boys  and  girls  on  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  dairying.  Participation 
in  club  activities  will  show  them 
that  there  is  something  to  dairying 
besides  hard  work. 

Most  dairy  clubs  start  off  as  a 
calf  club  project  and  as  the  calf 
grows  up  it  then  develops  into  a 
cow  and  calf  project  with  the  club 
member  studying  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  cow,  the  proper 
handling  of  dairy  products  and  the 
keeping  of  production  records. 

An  additional  activity  of  many 
4H  dairy  clubs  is  the  dairy  demon- 
stration in  which  teams  of  two  club 
members  show  how  certain  dairy 
practices  should  be  carried  on. 
These  demonstrations  are  practical 
and  educational.  In  fact,  members 
of  the  demonstration  teams  not 
only  learn  how  to  do  the  things  the 
best  way  but,  more  important, 
they  learn  how  to  show  and  tell 
others  how  and  why  they  do  it  that 
way. 

Every  phase  of  dairy  club  work 
is  excellent  training.  First,  in  show- 
ing how  to  take  care  of  the  calf  or 
the  cow  and.  second,  in  showing 
how  to  keep  records  and  the  value 
of  those  records.  The  success  of 
these  features  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  quality  of  the  calf 
or  cow.  In  the  dairy  demonstration, 
however,  success  depends  entirely 
upon  the  boys  or  girls  themselves, 
and  is  useful,  never-forgotten  train- 
ing in  self-advancement. 


j^^^^^ff^ 


"Doggone,  over-slept  again!     -  Every- 
body's gone  to  pasture  without  me!  !" 


Pennsylvania  Legislation 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  covering 
three  major  points  in  the  legislative 
program  developed  last  fall  by  the 
State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations. 
One  of  these  bills  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  $L300,000  to  be 
used  in  the  elimination  of  Bang's 
disease  from  dairy  herds  where  the 
owners  are  desirous  of  cooperating. 
The  Council  has  asked  for  .$2,000,000 
and  will  endeavor  to  obtain  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  larger 
amount. 

A  second  bill  would  re-establish 
the  practice  of  issuing  milk  tickets 
as  a  part  of  the  relief  allotment  to 
relief  families  with  children,  thereby 
assuring  these  children  of  receiving 
an  adequate  amount  of  milk.  The 
third  bill  would  amend  the  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Utility  Commission 
law  so  as  to  exempt  or  exclude  from 
its  supervision  farmers  hauling  their 
own  milk  and  farmers'  cooperative 
organizations  hauling  milk  of  their 
members. 

Fvery  effort  will  be  exerted  by 
agricultural  leaders  to  obtain  favor- 
able action  on  these  bills  during  the 
remaining  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
legislative  session. 

Producers  generally  will  be  inter- 
ested in  milk  control  legislation. 
Two  bills  have  been  introduced  on 
this  subject  one  by  Representative 
Habbyshaw  of  Dauphin  county  and 
one  by  Representative  Snyder  of 
Tioga  county.  There  appears  to  be 
little  demand  at  this  time,  however, 
to  bring  action  on  either  bill. 

Sentiment  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed,  at  least,  seems  strongly 
against  tampering  with  the  present 
milk  control  act  until  such  time  as 
any  alternatives,  such  as  are  being 
tried  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  tested  and  found  consti- 
tutional by  the  courts.  This  stand 
seems  particularly  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia act.  only  a  few  months  ago, 
received  such  approval  at  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
definitely  establishing  its  right  to  fix 
prices  and  require  bonds. 

As  a  result,  the  feeling  prevails 
among  our  people  that  to  change 
the  law  now  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary experimentation.  Should 
the  present  milk  control  act  be 
changed  the  essential  points  in  the 
changes  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Review  readers  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Doctor:  "Why  do  you  have  BF- 
7632  tatoocd  on  your  backV 

Patient:  "I  hat's  not  tatooed, 
doctor.  That's  where  my  wife  ran 
into  me  with  the  car  when  1  was 
opening  the  garage  doors." 


Prices  Paid  for  4.0  %  Milk 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia 
Weighted  Averages,  March,  1939 

Abbotts  Dairies $2.27 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.26 

Breuninger 2.69 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.58 

Gross  Dairy 2.66 

|-IaTpiIfr»r»  Dai*"ies  2.64 

HuttTkempf 2.50 

Missimer 2.51 

Mosebach  Dairies 2.00 

Scott-Powell 2.33 

Supplee- Wills- Jones 2.27 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.69 

South  Jersey  Prices 

South  Jersey  milk  prices  to  pro- 
ducers, at  the  farm,  for  A%  milk, 
March  and  April,  Class  I  Grade  B, 
$2.96;  Class  1  Grade  A,  the  Grade  B 
price  plus  butterfat  and  bacteria  bo- 
nuses, or  $3.46. 

Class  II,  March  1-3,  $2.00;  March  4-31 
and  April,  $1.75. 

Class  III,  March,  $1.17;  April,  $1.12. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
If  earned  the  amount  of  the  bonus  or 
premium  should  be  added  to  quoted  price. 
These  bonuses  for  "A"  producers  are 
either  40  cents  or  25  cents,  depending  on 
bacteria  count,  and  an  extra  2  cents  per 
point  (0.1%)  butterfat  above  3.7  jjercent 
(in  New  Jersey  above  3.5  percent)  and  are 
paid  on  as  much  total  milk  as  is  sold  by 
the  distributor  as  "A"  milk.  Both  the 
bacteria  and  butterfat  bonuses  must  be 
earned  to  be  eligible  for  either.  These 
bonuses  average  about  25  to  40  cents  on 
all  milk  on  which  they  are  paid.  Several 
manufacturers  also  pay  bonuses,  any  pro- 
ducer supplying  them  being  eligible.  These 
bonuses  are  most  frequently  paid  for  special 
cooling,  for  meeting  certain  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  for  quantity  production. 
Individual  producers  may  earn  up  to  25 
to  30  cents  bonus  per  100  p>ounds  of  milk. 

{Class  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Doe  Run,  Huntingdon,  Read- 
ing, Tamaqua,  Tyrone  and  West  Chester 
markets. 

fMarch  only. 

Class  III  Prices-^.0%  Milk 


MARKET 

MARCH 

APRIL 

Phila.  (Penna.  rec.  sta.) 

$1.02 

$0.97 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations 

1.05 

1. 01 

Other  Penna.  Markets 

1.02 

0  97 

Wilmington 

1.05 

i.OI 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 

March.  24.30ff  per  pound 
April.  23. 1 1  ff  per  pound 

The  March  average  price  (in  bold  face 
type)  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by 
the  dealer  indicated  according  to  price 
schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined  from 
statements  furnished  with  milk  checks  and 
checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II,  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

Tlie  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 
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Classification  Percentages  March,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 


Class 
I 
6 


Dealer 

Abbotts  Dairies. 60 

Baldwin  Dairies  "A" 65 

B" 61 

Blue  Hen  Farms 61 

Breuninger  Dairies 83 

Clover  Dairy  Company.  ...  63.84 

Eachus  Dairy 82.46 

Engel  Dairy 77 

Fraims  Dairies 70.48 

Gross  Dairies 81 

Hamilton  Dairies 78.4 

Harbison  Dairies 79 

Harshbarger  Dairy 64 

Hernig,  Peter 52 

Hoffman  Dairy 36 

Martin  Century  Farms *79.4 

Meyers  Dairies 72 

Missimer  Dairies 72.97 

Mosebach  Dairies 49.7 

Mt.  Union  Sanitary     1-15.  .  80 

16-31. .  78 

Nelson  Dairy 61 

Pebble  Hill  Farm 70 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.  44 .  5 

Royale  Dairies     1-15 62 

16-31 68 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 63 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 49 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 59.28 

Waple  Dairies 73.9 


Class 
lA 


10 


10 
7 


53 


Class 

II 
15 

8 
12 

8.6 
11 
11.39 

7.01 
13 

12.44 
19 


Class 
III 

24.4 
27 
27 
30 
6 
22 


Bonus  to 
"A  '     Producen 
m%  of  Class  1 


10 
17 


4 
77 

08 


48%  of  Prod. 


20 
II 


55 


1.05 
10 
26 


Wawa  Dairies 

Williamsburg  Dairy 


1-15 
16-31 


6 
7 


2 
8 
7 

3 

6^ 

8 


48 
57 
*20.6 
28 

14.99     12.04 
5.55  144.75 
14 


56%  of  Prod. 


62.56%  of  Prod. 


8 


24 

30 

52.6 

30 

25 

20 

48 

23.06 

19 


15 
15 


61 
92 
91 

NEW  JERSEY 


17 

\i 

19 
20 


66 
3 


79%  of  Prod. 
80.97%ofClassI 


Abbotts  "A"... 
Castanea  Dairy 


'A' 
B' 


Scott-Poweir'A" 

Suburban  Dairies  "A" 


Norm 

91.5 

88 

97 

83 

83.1 
100 

91.5 

88 


Cream 
8.5 

12 
Balance 
Balance 

16.9 

8.5 
12 


Excess 
Balance 


"A"  Bonus 


69 
69 


Bal 


alance 


60.5  of  Norm 


Supplee-Wills-Jones 100 

♦Martin  Century  paid  March.  Class  I.  62.98%  at  $2.79.  and   16.42%  at  $2.98:  Class  H. 
16.34%  at  $1 .38.  and  4.26%  at  $1 .42.   (Prices  are  for  4%  Grade  "B"  milk,  f.o.b.  Lansdale.) 
tl.75%  at  surplus  price  of  $.82  p>er  hundred  p>ounds. 

Feed  Price  Summary  For  April,  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

April,  March,  April,  %  Change  April,  193J 

Ingredients                              1939  1939  1938  compared  with 

($perT)  ($perT.)  ($  per  T.)  Mar.,  1939  Apr.,  1938 

Wheat  Bran 31.14  29.48  29.69  +3.63  +4.88 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 35.29  33.03  33.69  +74  -112 

Gluten  Feed  23% 27.63  27.03  31.62  +2.22  -12.56 

Linseed  Meal  34% 49.28  49.33  49  24  -     .  10  +     08 

CornMeal 28.79  28.51  31.18  +.98  -7.67 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:   16%     30.62  30.94  32.26  -   1.03  -3.08 

24%     35.90  35.89  36.30  +    .03  -1. 10 

32%     38.68  38.41  38.75  +   .70  -     18 

Brewer's  Grains 25.99  26.71  28.66  -2.70  -9.32 


Teacher  (in  geography  lesson): 
"Now  can  anybody  tell  me  where 
we  find  mangoes?" 

Knowing  little  boy:  "Yes,  miss, 
wherever  woman  goes." 


Teacher:  "And  now,  who  can  tel' 
why  we  should  always  be  neat  and 
clean?" 

Little  Lizzie:  "In  case  of  acci- 
dent, ma'am." 


May.  1W9 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B^^  Milk  T^T  5eX*:i  p"int) 

Msrch  Averaf  e«  and  March  and  April  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  on  Page  6.  Col.  I .) 

'''*  Averac*  Price 


Dealer 


Delivery  Point 


Averac* 
in  March 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia,  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies.  Inc Coudersport.  Pa $1   89 

^^^?            "            •'             Curryville.  Pa 1  95 

Easton.  Md 2.01 

Goshen.  Pa 2.05 

*•    Kelton.  Pa^ 2.06 

*•       Kempton,  h^a 2.04 

•♦       Oxford.  Pa 2  06 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 189 

"     Spring  Creek.  Pa 1   87 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del  2.14 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 2  39 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 1   70 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del 2  24 


Harshbarger 


26 
60 
67 
32 
32 
32 
32 
28 
Kimberton.  Pa 2 .  32 


Delchester  Farms  r  i  i    r» 

Duncan's  Dairy Sprmgfield.  Pa. 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del. 

Harbison  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa 


Edgemont.  Pa 2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Byers.  Pa 2 

Carlisle.  Pa 2 

Hurlock.  Md 2 


E 

3 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


29 
23 
32 
29 
39 
00 


Massey.  Md 

•        MillviUe.  Pa 

Rushland.  Pa 

Sudlersville.  Md ^ 

J,  E Altoona.  Pa U 

Hernig.  Peter Boiling  Springs,  Pa ^ 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle.  Pa 1 .  30 

Hershey  Chocolate Shippensburg.  Pa g,!  .40  1   30 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa ^        2.30 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 

Huntingdon.  Pa $ 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa ^ 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa ,1 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa ^ 

Miller-Flounders Chester,  Pa ^ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa y  2  .  55  2  .  53 


1  96 

1  87 

2  60 

2  53 
2  60 


o 
Z 

(A 


31 
51 
05 
09 
13 
16 

1  99 

2  06 
2  08 


Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville,  Pa. 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  Pa. 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del. 

New  Holland,  Pa 

Pottstown,  Pa 3 

Snow  Hill,  Md g 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md OQ 

Stegmeier.  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa •  • 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Bedford.  Pa }  95 

Centerville.  Pa 187 

•'      Chambersburg.  Pa 2.00 

••      Duncannon.  Pa 2 .  04 

Hagerstown.  Md 1  96 

••      Harrington,  Del 2.02 

"      Huntingdon,  Pa 1  99 

"      Leaman  Place,  Pa 2  07 

'*      Lewistown,  Pa 2  00 

Mercersburg.  Pa 2  00 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2  02 

••      Nassau,  Del 2.00 

Princess  Anne.  Md 1 .  95 

Red  Hill.  Pa 2.07 

Townsend.  Del 2.02 

.  .    Waynesboro,  Pa 2.00 

Worton.  Md 2.02 

••      Zieglerville.  Pa 2.07 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.05 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 2.13 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 2 .  45 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa,  Pa 2.11 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading.  Pa 


Class  I  Price 
March  and  April 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.63 
^.oz 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 

2.98 

2.98 
$2.85 

2.77 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.56 

2.62 

2.58 

2.50 

2.62 

2.58 
t2.96 

2.58 


J2.85 

t2.96 

J2.85 

2.98 

t2.96 

2.98 

2.98 

$2.85 

2.98 

2.98 

$2.96 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 


Class  II   Price 
March  April 


$1 


42 

34 

35 

.35 

.37 

.38 

.37 

.38 

34 

33 

.55 

.37 


$1.36 
1.28 
1.29 
1.31 
1.31 
1.32 
1.3! 
1.32 
1.28 
1.27 
1.51 
1.31 


55 
1.42 
1.42 
1.27 
1.55 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.35 
1.37 


I 


1.35 
1.36 
1.37 
1.35 
1.27 
1.37 


1.27 


27 
27 
42 
27 
1.42 
1.42 
1.27 
1.42 
1.42 
1.27 
1.35 
1.38 
1.38 
1.35 


51 
36 
36 
21 
51 
31 
31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.30 
1.31 
1.31 
1.21 
1.31 


1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.36 


1 


21 

36 

36 

21 

36 

1.36 

1.21 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 

1.31 

($2.06  for  all  milk  in  March) 

1.21 
1.29 
1.27 


$2.96 
2.47 
2.34 
2.55 
2.62 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 

t2.47 
2.67 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 
2.67 

2.65 

$2.85 

2.98 

$2.85 


27 
1.35 
1.33 
1.36 
1.37 
1.35 
1.35 


36 
38 
36 
36 
35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.38 
1.35 
1.36 
1.35 
1.38 

1.38 
1.27 
1.42 
1.27 


1.30 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.30 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 
1.21 
1  36 
1.21 
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econdary   Markets 


TRENTON 


The  Trenton  Intcr-Statc  Milk 
Market  Committee  is  working  with 
the   Castanea   Dairy  Company,  en- 

Hpa^'orinor    fo    inrroacc    fn*»    ronsurrir*- 

tion  of  members'  milk.  The  dairy 
is  being  furnished  with  the  names  of 
friends,  relatives,  and  business  asso- 
ciates of  producers  supplying  the 
dairy.  Early  results  of  this  effort  are 
gratifying. 

The  West  Windsor  Local  will 
hold  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Ham- 
mell  at  Allentown,  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  I.  Members,  their 
families,  and  other  dairymen  are  in- 
vited to  this  meeting,  which  will 
feature  a  short  business  session, 
entertainment,  and  refreshments. 

The  Trenton  Committee  was  well 
represented  at  the  Milk  Control 
Board  hearings  on  April  1  7  and  20. 
Wm.  J.  Lauderdale,  committee  chair- 
man, presented  a  brief  at  the  first 
hearing,  in  which  retention  of  the 
present  $2.76  price  for  3.5%  norm 
milk  was  advocated.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  recent  adjustments  in 
norms  have  had  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  producers'  average  price. 
Consumer  representatives  generally 
wanted  the  producer  price  maintain- 
ed. 

Market  conditions  in  this  area 
remain  stable.  Market  Manager 
Frederick  Shangle  can  be  reached 
at  his  office.  19  West  State  Street, 
Trenton,  each  Tuesday  morning, 
or  at  other  times  by  appointment. 
Members  and  other  producers  are 
urged  to  make  this  office  their 
Trenton  headquarters. 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


Effective  May  I .  the  address  of 
the  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  will  be  Woodbury.  N.  J.. 
P.  O.  Box  334,  and  the  telephone 
number  will  be  Woodbury  800.  As 
the  manager  will  be  in  the  field 
most  of  the  time  interviews  can  be 
arranged. 

The  market  manager  has  had 
frequent  calls  to  check  on  the  causes 
of  returned  milk.  He  finds  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  due  to  grassy 
flavor  or  silage  flavor  and  can  be 
avoided  by  feeding  enough  hay  to 
counteract  the  effects  these  feeds 
have  on  the  flavor  of  milk. 

The  South  Jersey  Market  was 
active  at  the  Milk  Control  Board 
hearing  at  Trenton  on  April  17. 
with  Market  Manager  H.  T.  Borden 
presenting  a  brief  supporting  pro- 
ducer   interests.      Several    members 


Dogwood  bloom 
heralds  the  coming 
to  life  of  woods  and 
fields.  Picture  sen  t 
by  John  W.  Bogert, 
Winterthur,  Dela- 
ware. 


from    this    area    also    attended    the 
hearing. 

Several  new  members  have  joined 
the  Cooperative  during  recent  weeks. 


LANCASTER 


The  supply  of  milk  in  the  Lancas- 
ter market  is  ample.  At  present 
some  of  the  smaller  handlers  who 
do  not  have  manufacturing  facilities 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  divert  a 
part  of  their  supply  to  other  outlets. 
The  market  manager  has  been  able 
to  keep  this  milk  moving,  with  the 
excess  in  many  cases  being  sent  to 
cheese  plants,  thereby  avoiding  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  our  members 
of  keeping  some  of  their  milk  at 
home. 

Because  of  a  seasonal  increase  in 
the  amount  of  milk  going  into  the 
lower  price  classifications,  the  net 
average  price  being  received  by 
producers  is  correspondingly  lower. 

With  a  part  of  the  milk  from  this 
area  going  to  the  New  York  market, 
the  appeal  of  the  Government  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
the  New  York  marketing  agreement 
is  being  watched  with  interest  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  validity  of  the 
marketing  agreement  and  order  for 
the  New  York  market  will  be  upheld. 


Dealers  who  are  buying  members' 
milk  are  using  their  surplus  in 
cream,  condensed  milk,  ice  cream 
mix  and  butter. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  independent 
dealer  from  Philadelphia  is  planning 
to  start  trucks  in  the  Wilmington 
territory  soon.  All  members  of  the 
Cooperative  are  urged  to  consult 
their  market  manager  or  the  central 
office  of  the  Cooperative  before 
considering  any  change  in  their 
market.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  continued  protection. 

All  members  of  the  Cooperative 
in  good  standing,  as  far  as  is  known, 
are  now  provided  with  a  satisfactory 
market. 


Definition:     A     WPA 
mutiny  on  the  bounty. 
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WILMINGTON 


Production  is  showing  its  seasonal 
gain,  with  indications  that  the  peak 
will  be  reached  about  May  20. 
Most  producers  are  watching  grass 
and  garlic  odors  very  carefully  and 
constant  vigilance  is  urged  in  this 
direction. 


. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  during 
March.  1939. 

Farm  Calls |622 

Non-Farm  Calls .  .        472 

Butterfat  Tests  3417 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Mar.)      33 
(second  half  Mar.)     26 
I  lerd  Samples  Tested  618 

Brom-Thymol  Tests  548 

Microscopic  Examinations  122 

Membership  Solicitation  278 

New  Members  Signed 35 

District  Meetings 5 

Attendance 591 

Committee  Meetings  16 

Attendance  |80 

Other  Meetings  12 

Attendance 605 


These  Women  Discuss  How  To 

Put  Pep  In  Farm  Meetings 


By  Linden  S.  Dodson, Extension  Rural 
Sociologist,    University   of    Maryland 


MR,  AND  Mrs.  Green  drove 
into  the  lane  of  the  Hudson 
farm  one  beautiful,  bright 
April  morning.  A  big  public  auction 
was  in  full  swing.  None  of  the  heirs 
of  the  late  farmer  Hudson  wished 
to  farm.  Instead  they  sought  to 
get  as  much  ready  cash  out  of  the 
place  as  the  tools  and  machinery 
would  bring.  As  the  Greens  parked 
they  noticed  that  Mrs.  Brown  was 
sitting  in  the  family  car  alone. 
They  exchanged  greetings. 

"Come  on  over,  "  called  Mrs. 
Green  to  her  neighbor  in  the  nearby 
car,  "we  will  sit  here  and  visit  while 
the  men  do  their  bargain  hunting," 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  the 
meeting  of  our  cooperative  last 
Monday?"  queried  Mrs.  Brown  as 
she  seated  herself  beside  her  neigh- 
bor. 

"I  thought  it  was  terrible  if  you 
ask  me." 

"What  was  wrong  with  it?  It 
seemed  to  me  about  the  same  as  the 
usual  run  of  meetings." 

"Nothing  Distinctive" 

"That's  the  trouble."  said  Mrs. 
Green  thoughtfully,  "it  was  the 
same,  nothing  distinctive  about  it! 
Last  fall  at  our  Rural  Women's 
Short  Course  at  the  University  1 
bumped  into  an  idea  which  has 
haunted  me  ever  since.  The  instruc- 
tor said.  'Rural  communities  will  be 
just  about  as  wholesome  and  satis- 
fying as  the  farm  women  who  live  in 
them  want  them  to  be'." 

Yes,  but  women  alone  can't  make 
or  break  a  community.  What  about 
the  men.  young  people  and  child- 
ren?" 

I    know,"    replied    Mrs.    Green, 

111  1  •     ■ 

but  he  said  we  farm  women  can 
remake  our  communities  if  we 
fully  reahze  that  this  accomplish- 
ment lies  within  our  reach." 

Well,  maybe  we  can  change  this 
community  if  we  really  think  we 
can,  but  where  could  we  begin?" 
.  I  11  tell  you  one  place  and  that 
's  m  our  community  meetings.  Most 
prganization  meetings  are  grossly 
inefficient  and  we  ourselves  are  to 
blame,"  continued  Mrs.  Green. 

•es,  on  second  thought,  we  are. 


D 


0  you  remember  what  our  Home 


Demonstration  Agent  told  us  the 
afternoon  wc  spent  on  the  topic. 
How  to  Conduct  a  Meeting?" 

"Do  I  remember?  You  bet  I  do! 
Right  here  it  is  on  this  card  I  carry 
in  my  purse.  It  says:  (1)  Let  one 
person  talk  at  a  time,  you  can't 
hear  more.  (2)  Permit  no  side  con- 
versations. (3)  Hold  fast  to  the 
point  being  discussed.  (4)  Strive  to 
have  each  person  express  his  ideas. 
(5)  Briefly  summarize  the  findings 
on  each  point  before  it  is  left.  " 

Will  Be  Refreshing 

Mrs.  Brown  sat  thoughtfully  a 
moment,  then  commented,  "but  will 
not  following  these  suggestions  to 
the  letter  make  for  stilted  meet- 
ings? 

"No,"  remarked  Mrs.  Green,  "I 
do  not  think  so.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  meeting  which  stuck  to  these 
fine  principles  would  be  so  unusual 
that  it  would  be  positively  refresh- 
ing. They  would  be  interesting  in- 
stead of  boresome.  " 

"You  are  right,"  agreed  her  neigh- 
bor, "how  many  times  we  have 
gone  to  meetings  which  had  promise 
of  agreement  and  accomplishment, 
yet  when  they  were  over  someone 
would  rightly  say,  'We  chewed  the 
fat  but  we  didn't  get  far!'  And  I  do 
not  see  that  our  cooperative  meet- 
ings are  different  from  others  in  this 
regard. " 

"No,  they  are  not,"  affirmed  Mrs. 
Green,  "too  many  of  the  same 
desultory,  ineffective  meetings  are 
found  wherever  we  go.  the  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  cooperatives, 
and  last  week  this  new  County  Land 
Use  Planning  meeting  called  by  the 
Extension  staff  was  just  like  the 
others.  If  the  meetings  were  well 
conducted,  all  of  the  opinions  could 
be  expressed  and  agreements  reach- 
ed in  half  the  time." 

Keep  It  Pleasant 

"One  point  which  wc  may  have 
overlooked  is  that  meetings  must 
be  pleasant  and  interesting.  Our 
farm  people,  due  to  limited  contacts, 
usually  have  many  things  they  want 
to  talk  about  when  they  come  to- 
gether.  A  meeting  provides  a  natural 


opportunity    for    them    to   swap   ex- 
periences." 

"I  thoroughly  agree,  but  why  not 
hold  the  meeting  to  the  business  at 
hand,  or  issue  to  be  discussed  and 
have  it  over  with.  Much  time  is 
saved  by  shooting  straight  at  the 
mark  or  objective  of  the  meeting. 
When  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
has  been  achieved  by  all  means  let's 
adjourn  it.  By  quickly  carrying  a 
meeting  through  to  its  conclusion 
more  time  will  be  left  for  hand- 
shaking, joking,  laughing,  and  con- 
versation about  anything  on  the 
minds  of  those  present.  My  point 
is.  don't  try  to  mix  business  and 
serious  discussion  with  pleasure 
first  the  work  of  the  meeting,  then 
the  pleasurable  after  talk.  " 

At  this  point  both  women  smiled, 
then  laughed  outright  at  the 
analytical  way  in  which  they  had 
been  picking  the  meetings  of  their 
community  apart.  This  bit  of 
straight  thinking  had  momentarily 
given  them  a  glow  of  satisfaction. 

What  To  Do! 

Still  smiling  Mrs.  Brown  said, 
"Now  that  we  have  aired  our 
grievances  about  the  kind  of  meet- 
ings our  community  holds  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  " 

"Change  them.  " 

"But,  how?" 

"Yes.  "  mused  Mrs.  Green,  "how 
is  always  the  question.  Here  we 
are  but  two  women  in  a  whole 
community.  What  can  we  do?"  she 
said  almost  unconsciously.  Then 
like  a  flash  her  face  brightened  as 
she  exclaimed.  "1  have  it!  "  "Why 
not  begin  right  where  we  are  in  our 
own  cooperative.  If  you  are  with 
me.  we  will  make  our  co-op  meetings 
a  model  of  efficiency.    We  can  do  it! 

"First,  we  will  observe  these  fine 
points  of  an  efficient  meeting  our- 
selves. Second,  we  will  convince 
Mr.  White,  the  chairman.  He  is  a 
conscientious  young  man  who  has 
done  much  for  our  co-op,  but  he 
just  doesn't  realize  how  much  our 
meetings  could  be  improved.  Third, 
wc  will  try  and  get  that  Mr.  "Whats- 
namc'.  the  State  Group  Discussion 
Leader,  to  come  by  here  and  give 
us  additional  instruction  on  con- 
ducting an  efficient  business  or 
discussion  meeting." 

"1  too  have  an  idea  on  community 

(  Please  turn  to  page  I  5  » 
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Pointers  On  Cooling 


EVERY  spring,  mornings  after  the 
first  hot  nights,  there  is  an  un- 
necessary number  of  "rejects"  from 
practically  every  milk  plant.  Fre- 
quently these  rejects  are  caused  by 
delaying  the  start  of  cooling,  takmg 
a  chance  in  hopes  of  saving  a  little 
ice,  or  electricity— a  gamble  how- 
ever we  look  at  it. 

It  is  generally  understood  that 
regulations  require  that  "B  milk 
be  delivered  to  the  milk  plant  or 
receiving  station  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F.  or  less,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  "A"  milk  must  be  50°  F. 
or  less.  An  exception  is  that  the 
morning's  milk  need  not  be  cooled 
if     delivered    and  unloaded    before 

9:00  a.m.  ,  .„    . 

The  object  of  coolmg  milk  is  to 
slow  down,  or  stop  entirely,  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  thus  preserving 
its  quality.  Cooling  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  but  an  aid  to  careful 
handling,  and  when  good  milk  is 
put  in  the  cooler  in  good  condition 
it  will  come  out  the  same  way. 

Promptness  is  Important 

From  a  practical  standpoint  it 
makes  little  difference  how  the  milk 
is  cooled,  just  so  it  is  cooled  prompt- 
ly and  effectively.  A  cooling  tank  in 
which  ice  is  used  will  do  the  job 
and  for  "B"  milk  really  cold  spring 
water  will  bring  the  milk  down  to  a 
safe  temperature  (/■  the  water  is 
really  cold.  Such  water  is  seldom 
available.  Mechanical  refrigeration 
is.  of  course,  highly  effective  and 
when  the  equipment  is  properly 
handled,  rejected  milk  can  seldom 
be  traced  to  faulty  cooling. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
whether  the  milk  must  be  cooled  - 
cool  it.  The  loss  from  a  single  can 
of  milk  rejected  because  of  im- 
proper cooling  would  pay  for  the 
cooling  of  all  the  milk  for  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  or  longer  shipped  from 
an  average  sized  herd. 

Use  of  a  good  dairy  thermometer 
is  cheap  insurance  against  rejects. 
Use  it  to  determine  whether  the 
milk  is  cool  enough  to  reach  the 
plant  at  a  safe  temperature  and  to 
determine  whether  the  water  in  the 
tank  is  cold  enough  to  cool  the  milk. 

Guessing  Won't  Do 

Beware  dependance  on  water  that 
just  "feels"  cold.  Remember  that 
it  might  be  cool  to  the  touch  after  a 
hot  day  but  still  be  too  warm  to  cool 
milk.  A  tankful  of  water  at  58 
degrees  will  not  safely  cool  a  single 
canful  of  milk.  Cooling  is  accom- 
plished through  an  exchange  of  heat, 
the  water  absorbing  heat  from  the 
milk  and  as  the  two  approach  the 
same  temperature  the  rate  of  cooling 
becomes  much  slower. 


Whether  ice  or  mechanical  re- 
frigeration is  used  the  can  must  be 
immersed  in  water  up  to  its  neck,  or 
if  the  can  is  not  full,  up  at  least  to 
the  level  of  the  milk  in  the  can. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  milk  in  the 
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satisfactorily  but  that  which  is 
above  water  level  may  be  danger- 
ously warm.  The  only  exception  is 
where  positive  mechanical  means  is 
provided  to  circulate  or  spray  the 
cold  water  over  the  full  height  of 
the  can.  In  any  instance,  cooling  is 
much  more  rapid  where  the  water  in 
the  tank  is  circulated  until  the  milk 
temperature  has  been  reduced  nearly 
to  the  water  temperature. 

If  Buying  a  Cooler 

We  advise  Cooperative  members 
who  are  contemplating  buying  milk 
cooling  equipment  to  check  up 
carefully  on  a  few  fundamental 
points.  (1)  Get  a  cooler  of  a  size 
large  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
volume  of  milk  that  will  be  cooled 
but  not  oversize  as  unused  space  will 
increase  the  cost  of  operation.  (2) 
See  that  the  cooler  is  well  built  and 
durable.  (3)  If  getting  a  mechanical 
cooler  be  sure  that  the  motor  and 
compressor  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  enough  refrigeration.  A 
circulating  device  is  usually  worth 
the  extra  cost.  (4)  If  an  ice  cabinet 
is  being  purchased,  get  one  that  can 
be  converted  into  an  electric  cooler 
by  the  installation  of  coils. 

Farmers  Bulletin  1818.  "Mechani- 
cal Milk  Cooling  on  Farms",  just 
published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  milk  cooling  and  milk 
coolers.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  member  of  the  Cooperative. 


**  Grade  A"  Sound  Picture 
Released  Last  Month 

The  new  sound  picture.  "Making 
the  Grade",  was  shown  at  a  special 
previewing  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  April  1 1 .  This  is  the 
new  motion  picture  issued  by  the 
Grade  A  Milk  Association. 

Attending  the  previewing  were 
240  people,  including  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  milk  producers  and 
milk  distributors  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent more  than  100  leading  club 
women  of  New  York  City  and  many 
representatives  of  the  press. 

The  moving  picture  was  remark- 
able not  only  because  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  it  presented  the 
story  of  Grade  A  milk  production 
and  marketing,  but  because  the 
picture  represented  a  new  departure 
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in  the  technique  of  such  production, 
In  place  of  the  customary  narrator, 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  con- 
sisted of  sequences  in  which  dialogue 
by  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
action  not  only  described  processes 
of  production  and  handling  of  Grade 
A  milk,  but  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  these  things 
are  done. 

This  picture  presented  the  most 
powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  up- 
holding sanitary  standards  and  the 
importance  of  sanitation  previous 
to  pasteurization  for  milk  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  feeding  of  infants 
and  children. 

After  the  showing  of  the  picture, 
the  spectators  were  entertained  in 
one  of  the  large  ballrooms  of  the 
Hotel  Astor  at  an  afternoon  tea 
where  refreshments  were  served 
and  where  there  was  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  picture 
and  of  the  place  which  Grade  A 
milk  occupies  not  only  in  the  in- 
dustry, but  in  the  city  markets. 

In  the  opinion  of  all,  this  new 
moving  picture  has  much  education- 
al value,  and  the  Association  is  now 
engaged  in  making  plans  for  its 
distribution  by  showings  before 
clubs,  societies,  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  groups  of  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  facts  about  sanita- 
tion as  developed  by  the  Grade  A 
milk  industry  which  supplies  this 
milk  to  the  New  York  metropolitan 
district  and  to  Philadelphia. 


New  Jersey  Prices  Reduced 

Following  the  public  hearings  at 
Trenton  on  April  1 7  and  20,  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board 
issued  new  orders  effective  May  I. 
The  Board  reduced  Class  1  prices 
to  South  Jersey  producers  from 
$2.76  to  $2.62  per  hundred  pounds 
of  3.5  percent  milk.  As  there  was 
no  change  in  consumer  prices  this 
reduction  means  a  lower  price  to 
producers  and  a  wider  spread  for 
distributors.  The  order  puts  pro- 
ducer prices  in  South  Jersey  down 
to  the  same  level  as  in  North  Jersey 

At  the  same  time  the  Board 
ordered  a  reduction  in  the  Class  II 
price,  from  $1.53  to  $1.23  per 
hundred  pounds.  This  reduction 
was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
consumer  prices  for  bottled  cream 
of  2  to  7  cents  a  quart,  depending 
upon  butterfat  test.  The  Board 
announced  that  on  the  lower  prio» 
"The  New  Jersey  dairymen  will  be 
able  to  offer  their  nearby  produced 
products  at  a  price  that  is  more 
nearly  in  line  with  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  wholesale  market  . 

Lumber  kept  in  piles  in  the  farm 
yard,  will  keep  better  if  a  2x4  is  used 
to  keep  the  pile  off  the  ground. 


May.  1939 

Busy  Days 

In  the  absence  of  a  level  pro- 
duction plan,  production  at  this 
season  of  the  year  naturally  runs 
well  ahead  of  the  normal  consumer 
demand.  As  a  natural  result  many 
milk  dealers,  especially  those  with- 
out their  own  manufacturing  outlets. 
„;.£  frequently  faced  with  an  acute 
Turpius  problern. 

Protecting  the  markets  ol  mem- 
bers in  the  face  of  this  situation  has 
meant  a  tremendous  increase  of 
work  for  the  entire  organization, 
office  force  and  field  staff  alike.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Cooperative 
to  prevent  any  sizable  accumulation 
of  homeless  milk,  this  activity  going 
far  in  keeping  the  market  in  an 
orderly  and  healthy  condition. 

When  faced  with  an  abnormally 
large  supply  of  milk,  a  dealer  must 
either  find  additional  outlets  or 
reduce  his  receipts.  If  he  decides  on 
the  latter  he  can  do  so  by  (I )  asking 
each  producer,  in  turn,  to  keep  all 
his  milk  at  home;  (2)  turning  off 
some  producers  entirely;  or  (3) 
establishing  daily  quotas  above 
which  amounts  no  milk  will  be 
accepted.  None  of  these  has  been 
satisfactory,  especially  to  producers 
affected. 

In  many  other  cases  members 
have  received  notice  from  their 
dealer  to  discontinue  shipping.  Ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances,  the 
Cooperative  found  a  new  market 
for  these  members  without  delay- 
er arrangements  were  made  to  save 
their  former  market  for  them.  In  a 
few  instances  the  milk  had  to  be  sent 
temporarily  to  manufacturing  out- 
lets with  the  Cooperative  paying 
those  members  a  reasonable  price 
while  thus  diverting  their  milk. 

During  the  past  several  months 
your  Cooperative  has  been  taking 
care  of  many  of  its  members  when 
faced  by  such  emergencies.  Surplus 
supplies  of  this  type  have  been 
diverted  to  various  manufacturing 
outlets,  each  separate  supply  being 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage 
that  could  be  worked  out  at  the  time. 

This  milk  is  being  taken  care  of 
in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is  going 
into  manufactured  dairy  products  - 
out  of  competition  with  our  regular 
fluid  supply.  There  is  no  chance  of 
its  being  shipped  to  the  city,  going 
begging  for  a  buyer,  and  finally 
being  sold  for  little  more  than  a  song 
and  dance  to  some  price  cutting 
dealer. 

All  this  has  meant  new  activities, 
inore  work  and  effort  by  the  hired 
hands  of  your  Cooperative.  But  it's 
worth  it  -and  more. 
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Progressive  Vermont  dairyman  builds  milk 
output  with  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


Orin  A.  Thomas,  a  wide-awake  dairyman  up  near  Rutland,  has  a  fine  herd  of  114 
Holsteins.  Mr.  Thomas  writes:  "My  cows  give  9%  more  milk  since  I  started  to  use 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray.  Cattle  that  aren't  pestered  by  flies  at  milking  time  or  any 
time  produce  better  milk  and  more  of  it.  Your  spray  keeps  the  flies  away.  It  pays 
for  itself  in  more  milk." 

Gulf    Livestock   Spray  kills   bloodsucking  flies,   lice,   ticks  —  repels   stable  and 
horn  flies. 

"HANDY  ANDY"    is    on 

%  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  He  is  one 
of  the  76  head  of  Brown 
Swiss  owned  by  Suydam 
Farms   in   New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Suydam  writes:  "We  use  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  because  one  spray- 
ing remains  effective  all  day." 
Many    smart    dairymen    use    Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  for  this   reason.    \ 


SO    M  I  LD  ! 

Gulf    Live- 
stock   Spray 
cannot  blister 
an    animal's 
hide  nor  harm 
its    hair.    In 
fact,    it    is   so 
mild  you  can 
even  gargle  it  without  irritation! 
It  gives  the  animal's  coat  a 
healthy,  handsome  bloom. 


NO  TAINT!  "I  imagine  many  dairymen 
are  against  stock  sprays  because  they 
taint  milk.  I'd  like  to  tell  them  that 
there's  one  stock  spray  that  doesn't — 
and  that  its  name  is  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray."  (signed  E.  H.  Stallings,  Shady 
Oak  Dairy,  N.  C.) 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


FDPP  I  Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin,  S«c- 
■  "ttBond  Edition,  of  the  Gulf  Re- 
search and  Development  Co.:  "External 
Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Horses,  Mules,  Hogs,  Dogs,  and  Poultry." 
Write  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co., 
Petroleum  Specialties  Div.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW 
ECONOMY  SIZE 

2  -  gallon  $1    QQ 
can,  only     jLu\f\f 

Also  in  5  and  1  gallon 
sizes  and  in  drums 


She:  "You've  broken  my  heart." 
He:   "Vm   glad   of    that.       I    was 
afraid  it  was  a  rib." 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

When  writing  to  these  advertisers  please  mention  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review 
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A  small  package  of 
ckartrx  and  beatMty 
wtd  one  of  our  best 
milk  customers. 
(Not  a  contest  pic- 
ture.) 


New  Cow  Joins  Herd 

At  Philadelphia   Zoo 


BILLBOARDS  and  trolley  cards  have 
reminded  Philadelphians  that 
"May  Day  at  the  Zoo"  is  being 
celebrated  on  May  7th.  when  Frank 
Buck  and  other  distinguished  guests 
will  be  on  hand.  Among  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  event,  which  last  year 
attracted  over  100.000  persons,  was 
the  arrival  of  a  new  cow  to  complete 
the  little  herd  of  four  which  have 
been  housed  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo 
for  almost  three  years. 

Review  readers  will  remember 
that  the  erection  of  a  small  barn  and 
the  establishment  of  a  four-cow 
dairy  herd  in  the  Zoo  was  a  project 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  It  was  at  that  time  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  forty  percent 
of  the  school  children  in  the  city 
had  never  seen  a  cow  in  real  life. 
But  fortunately  this  situation  has 
been  corrected  since  the  dairy  barn 
and  its  bovine  inhabitants  took  up 
residence  in  the  Zoo.  incidentally 
making  Philadelphia  the  first  Zoo  in 
the  country  to  have  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  cows. 

The  dairy  barn  and  herd  has 
proven  one  of  the  most  popular 
exhibits.  "Barney",  who  has  acted 
as  herdsman  and  between  times, 
caretaker  of  the  rabbits  in  the  ad- 
joining pen  has  probably  answered 
enough  questions  about  cows  and 
milk  from  both  adults  and  children 
that  he  could  certainly  write  a  book 
on  the  subject  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
"How  much  milk  does  a  cow  giveV 
.  .  .  "How  old  are  the  cowsV  .  .  . 
and  to  those  who  want  to  know. 
"What  do  cows  eat?"  "Barney"  can 
point  to  the  actual  feeds  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
visitors.  Even  the  milking  hours 
have   been   adjusted    to   permit    the 


afternoon   crowds    to   filter    through 
the  little  barn  during  the  process. 

"And  what  becomes  of  the  milk 
from  the  cows  in  the  Zoo>"  Not  a 
drop  of  it  goes  begging.  There  is  a 
standing  order  from  across  the  way 
in  the  monkey  house  for  all  the  milk 
produced.  Healthy  monkeys  are 
almost  as  dependent  on  milk  as 
children.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
cows  in  the  Zoo  it  had  been  necessary 
to  purchase  certified  milk  for  them. 

To  ccmplete  the  barnyard  scene, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  Zoo  now 
has  a  calf  in  the  "Baby  Pet"  depart- 
ment which  is  made  up  of  animals 
which  children  can  actually  play 
with  and  fondle. 

The  barn  is  kept  neat  and  clean 
and  the  cows  are  all  from  accredited 
herds,  tested  for  tuberculosis  and 
Bang's  disease.  The  Dairy  Council 
has  taken  painstaking  measures, 
both  in  the  original  planning  and  in 
the  supervision  of  the  dairy  exhibit, 
to  illustrate  the  care  which  sur- 
rounds the  production  of  Philadel- 
phia's milk  supply  and  the  resulting 
high  quality  of  the  product  available 
to  city  families. 

"There's  a  boy  named  John 
Simpson  working  here.  I'm  his 
grandfather.     May  I  see  him?" 

"I'm  sorry  but  you  just  missed 
him.  He's  going  to  your  funeral,  sir." 

Wayfarer:  "Good  night!  Your 
car  is  certainly  all  smashed  up,  and 
you  yourself  look  a  fright.  Did  you 
have  an  accident? 

Motorist:  "Naw!  I  just  got  out  of 
the  way  to  let  that  bridge  get  past, 
and  then  this  tree  walked  over  and 
hit  me.  and  after  that  the  river 
jumped  up  and  grabbed  me." 
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June  Will  Be 
"Dairy  Month" 

A  CAMPAIGN  to  promote  increased 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,    which   is   expected    to  be 
one    of    the    most    extensive    drives 
ever    carried    on    by    the    industry. 
•11  ..,„     ^„     ^      I.,r,e     nAIRV 
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MONTH  to  spotlight  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  ice  cream. 

This  promotional  event,  which 
will  be  appropriately  celebrated  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  will  be 
somewhat  similar  in  operation  to 
National  Milk  Month  held  a  year 
ago  except  that  emphasis  will  be 
placed  this  year  on  all  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Dairy  industry  leaders  agree 
that  the  nation-wide  sales  drive  is 
sorely  needed  because  of  the  serious 
condition  of  the  dairy  industry  from 
the  position  of  prevailing  surplus 
storage  stocks  and  increasing  milk 
production. 

DAIRY  MONTH  is  sponsored 
by  the  following  organizations:  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  National  Dairy  Council 
and  local  member  units,  Milk  In- 
dustry Foundation,  American  Butter 
Institute.  National  Cheese  Institute, 
International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers  and  International  Associa- 
tion of   Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 

Food,  drug  and  variety  stores, 
both  chain  and  independent,  res- 
taurants, railroads,  bus  and  airplane 
lines  will  join  hands  with  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  nation-wide  push 
to  merchandise  dairy  products.  All 
have  signified  their  willingness  to 
make  this  June  a  month  of  aggres- 
sive dairy  products  promotion. 

A  national  committee  represent- 
ing the  dairy  groups  sponsoring 
DAIRY  MONTH  is  expediting 
plans.  Widely  known  organizations 
aiding  the  dairy  industry  program 
include  the  Institute  of  Distribution, 
National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  Independent  Food  Distribu- 
tors' Council  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists.  AH  ot 
these  store  groups  have  rendered 
valuable  service  before  to  the  dairy 
industry  and  will  put  on  even  more 
aggressive  programs  during  the  June 

drive. 

Nation-wide  radio  hook-ups  are 
expected  to  feature  the  drive,  color- 
ful community  showmanship,  front 
page  news,  united  point-of-sale  dis- 
plays and  advertising  tie-ins  of  all 
kinds  will  be  used  to  make  the 
nation  conscious  of  the  advantages 
of  using  more  dairy  products. 

Mr.:  "The  bank  has  returned  my 

cheque."  ,  l^ 

Mrs.:  "Oh,  isn't  that  wonderful. 
What  shall  we  buy  with  it  this 
time? 


May.  1W9 

Plan  Presented  For 
Level   Production 

REQUESTS  THAT  the  Milk  Control 
Commission  provide  a  simple 
and  effective  plan  for  level  produc- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  Commission 
at  its  hearing  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  3.  As  stated  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Review,  a  committee  has 
been  at  work  on  this  subject  and 
the  plan,  as  developed  by  this  com- 
mittee, will  be  proposed  by  the 
Cooperative. 

The  plan  provides  that  a  vote  be 
taken  of  producers  supplying  any 
dealer  upon  the  request  of  3  percent 
of  the  producers  supplying  such 
dealer  and  if  65  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  vote  approve  such  a  plan. 
it  shall  apply  to  all  producers  sup- 
plying the  dealer. 

The  plan,  as  outlined,  will  require 
a  production  base  for  each  producer, 
based  on  the  average  production  of 
the  10  successive  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  excepting  May  and 

June. 

A  quota  will  be  determined  from 
this  figure  which  will  be  in  line  with 
the  dealer's  Class  I  sales  so  that 
the  actual  quota  of  each  producer 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
Class  1.  Actual  payments  for 
Class  I  milk  will  be  based  on  a 
percentage  of  quota,  this  percentage 
usually  being  relatively  close  to  100 
percent. 

In  case  a  part  of  the  producers 
fail  to  produce  their  Class  I  share  of 
the  market,  the  value  of  their  un- 
produced  share  of  Class  I  will  be 
added  to  the  value  of  Class  II  milk, 
thereby  increasing  the  Class  II 
price  accordingly. 

Bases  will  be  recalculated  annu- 
ally with  some  credit  for  even  pro- 
duction in  line  with  the  needs  of 
the  market  and  some  penalty  for 
any  successive  production.  Neither 
bases  nor  quotas  will  be  frozen. 

Other  features  provide  that  when 
a  producer  changes  from  dealer  to 
dealer  he  will  maintain  the  same 
production  base  and  will  get  a  new 
quota  depending  upon  that  dealer's 
Class  I  sales. 

New  producers  will  share  in  the 
market  on  a  special  basis  until  they 
nave  been  shipping  for  12  consecu- 
tive months  at  which  time  their 
regular  quotas  will  be  determined. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  producers 
must  maintain  their  shipments  up 
to  their  respective  shares  of  the 
Class  I  needs  of  the  market  during 
short  production  months  or  suffer  a 
reduction  in  their  quotas. 

1  he  proposed  plan  specifies  how 
bases  shall  be  handled  when  herds 
are  sold  or  divided.  It  also  provides 
that  quota  committees  shall  be  set 
JP  for  each  milk  dealer,  consisting  of 
^  producers   and    the   dealer   or   his 
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BEACON  FEEDS 

^lelH^  uded  ^  t/te  Itend  at  Uie 

DAIRY  WORLD  of  TOMORROW 


iitfiwro! 


VISIT  THIS  EXHIBIT! 

See  the  herd  of  150  purebred  dairy  cows  milked  on  the  famous 
Rotolactor  at  the  Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow,  Borden's  dairy 
industries  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  This  is  the 
most  modern  dairy  in  the  world  and  it  will  use  the  modern 
dairy  feed— BEACON. 

Beacon  is  proud  that  its  regular  dairy  rations  are  being  used 

to  help  maintain  the  production,  health  and 
appearance  of  this  famous  World's  Fair  Herd. 


iiliii  y- 


,^^ 


SVi3 


\oV>>\ 


W^uie  (o^  FREE   FOLDER 

Write  for  Beacon's  free  illustrated  World's  Fair 
folder  which  tells  about  the  Dairy  World  of  To- 
morrow. Just  drop  a  card  or  a  letter  to 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  New  York 

Wf  nlsi.i  niukf  tftidh  tur  c/iic-Ae/i.s.  turkeys, 
ducks,  gunie  birds,  har^es,  awitie,  bt-ct 
Cuttle,     she-fp,    goats,     rubbita    und    dogs. 


BEACON  2>(u^  HaiiKuti 


representative.  These  committees 
will  be  charged  with  the  responsibili- 
ty of  making  fair  and  equitable 
adjustments  when  conditions  beyond 
the  producer's  control  have  adverse- 
ly affected  his  production. 

• 

Meeting  Calendar 

May  15  Officers  and  delegates.  District  No. 
10.  Howard  Hotel.  Elkton.  Md. 

May  16  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Mill^ 
Marl^el  Committee     Glassboro. 

May  23  Altoona  -  Huntingdon  Inter  -  State 
Milk,  Market  Committee     County  Agent's 

^  Office,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

May  25  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk.  Mar- 
ket Committee     Newark.  Del. 

May  31  Trenton  Inier-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  19  W.  State  Street,  Trenton. 
N.J. 


Lowest  Prices! 


"flIRLinER" 


MILKERS 


Tbt 

'SEflllTRIilLER' 


.  irRAi 


EliQirie 
»r 
III  Ci{iii 


TRACK 
MODEL 

V4HP 

Mo(o» 

New.improved  models,  betterthan 
ever.  Most  economical.  Milksfast* 
er,  cleaner  Fewest  parts.  CiMns 
itself  automatically.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users.  Easyterms.WRITE 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

1312  E.   12th      Streator,  Illinois 


"Have  you  been  through  calcu- 
lus?" inquired  the  college  professor. 

"Not  unless  I  passed  through  at 
night  on  my  way  here,"  replied  the 
new  student.  "I'm  from  Kansas,  you 
know." 
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Production  and  Consumption  Up,  Carryover  Larger 

As  New  Season  Gets  Under  Way 


MAY  1  is  generally  considered  as 
marking  the  start  of  ajiew 
dairy  production  season,  yen- 
nite  figures  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  industry  as  of  that  date  will 
not  be  available  for  several  weeks 
but  are  not  likely  to  be  much  differ- 
ent than  the  April  1  figures. 

Milk  production  as  of  April  I, 
1939,  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  as  being  the 
highest  for  that  date  of  any  year  on 
record.    This  record  applies  to  total 


THE  NEW  CALF-WAY 
ELECTRIC  MILKER 
IS   AMAZING! 


Low  Price— Low  Operating  Cortr 

Try  It  at  no  risk.  Write 
for    special    Trial    Offer. 


CALF-WAY    MILKER    CO..  LaGrangc 


.1 


lorace  i    lempie 

fNCORPlORATE     0 


R  I  N  T 


i.    WEST    CHESTER    B    f»  t  N  H  S  V  tV  A  N  f  A 

L 


PICTURE 
CONTEST 


Open  to: 

Members  of    Inter-State   and 
their  families. 


Prizes: 

One    dollar  for   each    contest 
picture  used  on  inside  page. 
Five  dollars  if  picture  is  used 
on  front  page. 


Requirements  of  picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attrac- 
tive background.  Farm  sub- 
ject that  will  interest  others  on 
its  merits. 

Description  of  picture  (brief) 
Identification  of  sender 


milk     production,     production     per 

cow,    and    production    per    unit    of 

..,.-. .!„*.; ««J  <o  offriKiifred  larg^Iv 

to  abundant  supplies  of  hay  and 
grain.  In  our  own  milk  shed  the 
production  in  New  Jersey  was 
slightly  less  on  that  date  than  the 
two  preceding  years  but  a  little 
above  the  10-year  1928-37  average. 
Pennsylvania  production  was  very 
slightly  higher  than  either  of  the 
last  two  years  and  2.9  percent  higher 
than  the  1 0-year  average.  Early 
estimates  of  pasture  conditions  show 
that  they  are  not  as  good  as  a  year 
ago  but  are  slightly  better  than  the 
1928-37  average. 

Production  per  farm,  according 
to  available  figures  covering  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Philadelphia 
market  reveals  that  the  5358  pro- 
ducers reported  averaged  233  pounds 
of  milk  daily  during  March,  an 
increase  of  14  pounds,  or  6.37%,  over 
February,  and  17  pounds,  or  7.87%, 
over  March,  1938.  These  figures 
also  reveal  that  1,250,000  pounds 
more  milk  was  produced  in  March, 
1939,  than  in  March,  1938,  by  233 
fewer  producers. 

Cream  prices  are  showing  weak- 
ness,    having    dropped     25     to     75 
cents  per  can  from  the  first  to  the 
third   week   in   April.      During    the 
week   ending   April   22,   cream   was 
quoted  at  $1  1 .50  per  can,  equivalent 
to  $1.39  per  hundredweight  of  4% 
milk,  for  supplies  which  are  approv- 
ed for  Pennsylvania,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Lower  Merion  Township.  Cream 
meeting  Pennsylvania  approval  only 
was  quoted  at  about  $9.50  per  40- 
quart    can    of    40    percent    cream, 
equivalent  to  about  $1.15  per  hun- 
dred   pounds   of    A%    milk.       It   is 
quite  probable  that  the  coming  of 
more    seasonable    weather    late    in 
April  will  stimulate  the  demand  for 

cream. 

Storage  supplies  of  butter  con- 
tinue at  record  levels,  with  78,806.- 
000  pounds  on  hand  on  April  1, 
compared  with  14,947,000  pounds 
one  year  earlier.  The  1939  figure, 
however,  includes  73,355,000  pounds 
held  by  DPMA  and  FSCC,  with 
the  small  remainder  in  regular  com- 
mercial channels.  Government  re- 
ports indicate  that  butter  was  con- 
tinuing to  move  out  of  storage  at  a 
fairly  steady  rate  throughout  April, 
most  of  this  doubtless  being  govern- 
ment held  and  destined  for  relief 
distribution. 

Cheese  storage  stocks  on  April  I 
were  81,644,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  77,042,000  pounds  a  year 
earlier.     Considering  that  there  has 


been  a  rather  steady  increase  in 
cheese  consumption,  the  cheese  stor- 
age situation  appears  about  normal. 
Butter  prices  have  shown  some 
fluctuation  during  April,  the  extreme 
range  being  from  22  cents  on  April 
6  to  8,  up  to  24  cents  on  April  21, 
for  92-score  butter  at  New  York. 
The  April  average  price  was  23.10 
cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
27.74  cents  one  year  earlier. 

Production  of  butter  in  March, 
1939,  shows  an  8  percent  increase 
over  a  year  earlier  and  a  I  5  percent 
increase  over  February.  These  in- 
creases were  quite  general  in  all  the 
important  butter  producing  areas  ex- 
cept Oklahoma,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  California,  which  showed  de- 
creases. There  were  also  decreases 
in  several  of  the  minor  producing 
states.  Total  production  in  March 
was  139,331,000  pounds. 

Cheese  production  during  the 
same  period  was  34,281,000  pounds, 
a  9  percent  decrease  from  March  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  difference 
was  probably  due  to  the  govern- 
mental support  given  the  butter 
market  during  the  past  several 
months,  with  the  result  that  con- 
siderable milk  was  diverted  from 
cheese  to  butter  manufacture. 

Evaporated  milk  supplies  in 
manufacturers'  hands  on  April  I 
totaled  109,882,000  pounds,  approxi- 
mately 14,000,000  pounds,  or  II 
percent,  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
43  percent  greater  than  the  five 
year  (1933-37)  average  for  April  I. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  supplies 
in  the  hands  of  wholesale  grocers  was 
9  percent  less  on  that  date  than  a 
year  earlier.  Production  of  evaporat- 
ed milk  during  March  was  estimated 
at  181,094,000  pounds,  which  estab- 
lishes a  record  for  the  month.  This 
was  12.000,000  pounds,  or  7  percent 
greater  than  in  March.  1938. 

The  wholesale  selling  price  of 
evaporated  milk  averaged  $2.68  per 
case  of  48  tall  cans  in  March,  a 
drop  of  I  cent  from  February  and 
31  cents  from  March.  1938.  Prices 
paid  by  evaporators  to  producers 
were  reported  as  $1.11  for  3.5  per- 
cent milk  during  March,  a  drop  of  / 
cents  from  February  and  a  drop  of  23 
cents  from  March,  1938. 

Prices  in  other  markets  have 
shown  a  downward  trend  during 
recent  weeks.  The  price  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  was  re- 
duced 75  cents  per  huridredweight; 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  61  cents; 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  45  to 
50  cents;  and  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 
an  unannounced  amount,  with  the 


May,  1939 

retail  price   being   reduced    2   cents 


IS 


per  qua 


rt  in  each  of  those  markets. 


Reductions  of  70  cents  at  Rochester, 
islew  York;  35  cents  at  Binghamton, 
New  York,  and  at  Canton,  Ohio; 
30  cents  at  Utica,  New  York;  26 
cents  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  and 
16  cents  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  were 
all  accompanied  by  decreases  of  I 
cent  per  quart  in  the  retail  price. 
Other  markets  at  which  producer 
prices  were  decreased  include  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  20  cents;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 18  cents;  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, 10  cents;  and  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington, 7  cents,  with  no  change  in 
retail  prices.  All  these  price  re- 
ductions apply  to  Class  I  milk 
only.  A  Class  1  price  increase  of  10 
cents  per  hundred  was  effective  in 
the  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  market. 

Feed  prices  for  April  show  a 
slight  upward  trend  over  March, 
with  bran  5.63  percent  higher. 
Cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  corn 
meal  and  the  high  protein  mixed 
rations  also  showed  increases.  Brew- 
ers' grain,  16  percent  mixed  ration, 
and  linseed  meal  showed  small  de- 
creases. Compared  with  a  year  ago 
feed  prices  show  a  slight  downward 
trend,  bran  and  linseed  meal  being 
higher  in  price.  A  tabulation  of 
feed  prices  in  Inter-State  territory 
appears  on  page  6. 

Fluid  milk  sales  during  March, 
in  136  leading  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, showed  a  slight  increase  as 
compared  with  March.  1938,  ac- 
cording to  the  Milk  Industry  Found- 
ation, This  is  the  first  increase 
reported  in  17  months.  Milk 
company  payrolls  and  employment 
both  showed  slight  decreases  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago. 

• 

Put  Pep  In  Farm  Meetings 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

improvement,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
The  last  speaker  we  had  on  co- 
operatives asked  the  question,  'What 
is  the  capital  stock  of  a  cooperative?' 
Of  course  everyone  thought  money 
was  the  answer.  'No,'  said  he,  'there 
IS  something  far  more  important 
than  money-  something  which  mo- 
ney cannot  buy.  It  is  right  attitudes, 
neighborliness,  and  mutual  self-help 
leading  to  economic  democracy.  We 
know  we  rural  women  have  little 
money  but  can't  we  foster  and  pro- 
mote these  attitudes  without  which 
co-op  capital  is  of  no  avail?" 

"We  will  do  it.  The  men  can  fur- 
msh  the  money  and  we  will  work  on 
attitudes  and  smooth  running,  cheer- 
Jul  human  relationships.  Once  we 
nave  these  ideas  functioning  in  our 
cooperative  we  will  have  done  some- 
Jnmg  for  our  community  as  well, 
ror  we  all  belong  to  the  same  or- 
ganizations anyhow.  Shall  we  not 
"ere  and  now  resolve  to  begin  at  the 
i^ext  meeting?" 


THE  DAIRYMEN'S  SANITATION 
PROGRAM  yl^zaiuAlncf, 

HTH-15 


HTH-15 

Jo. 

CAIF  PAIIS, 

MILK  CANS, 

UTENSILS, 

MIIKIN6 
MACHINE  PARTS, 

SEPARATOR 
UNITS,  ETC. 


KEEPS  BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 
AND  AVOIDS  REJECTS 

The  HTH-15  Sanitation  Program  is  the  safe  way  to  low 
count  milk  and  to  avoid  rejects.  Thousands  of  dairy- 
men prefer  HTH-15  for  sterilizing  utensils  and  other 
equipment  because  it  kills  bacteria  quickly,  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  meets  the  most  rigid  sanitary  requirements. 

£ASy  TO  USE— low  \H  COST 

HTH-15  is  a  chlorine  carrier  \n  free- flowing  powder 
form  in  a  can.  It  is  easier  to  use,  costs  less,  is  a 
dependable  sterilizer  and  is  harmless  to  dairy  metals. 
Get  HTH-15  at  your  dealer's  or  write  for  com- 
plete sanitation  program  and  FREE  Vx  lb.  sample. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI 
WORKS  (INC.) 

60  East  42nd  Street      •      New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  p>er  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


GUERNSEYS.  Breerler  will  loan  promising  bull 
calves  from  proven  strains  to  responsible  dairymen 
who  belong  to  cow-testing  association  and  desire  to 
improve  herds.  J.  Howard  Cliffe,  Ivyland.  Bucks 
Co..  Pa. 

Please  mention   the  Milk.  Producers' 
Review  when  writing  advertisers 


"We  will." 

"Oh  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green 
as  she  suddenly  looked  up,  then  held 
her  sides  in  mirth.     "Those  men!" 

Here  came  Mr.  Green  with  his 
neighbor  Brown.  One  was  carrying 
an  old  dilapidated  spinning  wheel, 
the  other  was  leading  a  stubby, 
shaggy  Shetland  pony. 

"Such  bargain  hunters!"  was  as 
much  as  Mrs.  Brown  could  utter. 

As  they  drove  off,  one  woman 
called  to  the  other,  "Let's  not  lose 
our  nerve  and  determination  at  the 
next  meeting."  The  other  nodded 
assent. 
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IHESCO  "NI-AG-RA"B^ 

This  new  cooler  pivea  you  faster  and  better 
milk  coolinuf  because  the  patented  Neck-High 
Water  Lovt-ler  always  keeps  the  cans  in  "up  to 
their  chins".  .  .  .  whether  one  can,  half  or  full 
capacity  Is  in  place.  This  con.'stant  level  is  main- 
tamed  automatically  ...  no  valves  to  turn  ...  no 
dummy  cans  needed.  No  other  milk  cooler  has 
all  thoso  exclusive  features. 

You  >{«t:  I»wcr  Hm-teria  Count  .  .  .  Hiither  Quality  Milk 
.  .  .  and  Bolter  rrofitM— All  at  a  MurpriHlnKly  lowoperatinjc 
cost.  He  Hurc  to  h«'«  the  Ehco  "Nf-Ad-ItA"  J)i't<ire  you 
bu/  your  milk  i'(H>ler.  Send  coupon  or  pobtcanl  TODAY  fur 
pneeit  and  full  detaila. 
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I 
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ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 

7;^!/  €.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

c/entlemen:  I  am  shippinir rannof  TnlTk  a  day. 

Send  FIlEEde^criptive  booklet  on  tbui!::jCO"NI-Aa-RA". 

Name 


Address 

V.  O SUte. 
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Invest  in 
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.  ABOVE,  MM  hou^e  a<  «he  Clar*  C«M'  djj^V  '--•, f;^^"f ; 
work.  Wo<a  rfta  M^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^.,^  ^„,^. 
.  R,OBT  (top)  :  Mr.  Cab,,,  pu«  a  can  o,  m,,.  /n  r/.a  coo/er. 
.  R,0HT:  (bottom)  :  Milking  time  in  the  Crab.,,  barn. 

rJrVrntora^precte  fhe.  dependable,  efficient  pe. 

^~  Crabill.  Springfield  Ohio  is  one  "^ ^  P^^s 
sive  dairymen  who  find  McCorm.ck-Deermg  M'lk  Cooler 

S  leadf  oTad  fiavors,  and  may  possibly  become  con^ 
^m  nf  ed  with  contagious  disease  germs  And  that  s 
mighty  Important  today,  with  health  regulat.ons  more 

rigid  than  ever. 

The  McCormick-Deering  complies  with  the  most  exact- 
inJcW^ng  standards.  U  c^ls  its  full  rated  can  capacty  be- 
Z^ degrees  in  an  hour  or  less,  twice  every  24  hours. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(INCORPOKATED)  ...,_.. 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago.  lUinoU 
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McCormick-Deering  Milkers  and 
Cream  Separators  are  other  dairy 
equipment  aids  that  will  pave  the 
way  for  more  profitable  dairying 
and  lighten  your  work  as  well. 
*       •       * 

Here  are  three  good  ways  to  get 
the  facts  about  McCormick-Deer- 
ing Dairy  Equipment.  (1)  Ask 
users  in  your  neighborhood  how 
they  like  McCormick-Deering 
Dairy  Equipment.  (2)  Ask  the 
nearest    McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  (3) 
Or,  write  us  for  complete  infor- 
mation. We  sincerely  believe  you 
will  find  McCormick-Deering  the 
best  buy  in  dairy  equipment. 


,^v^A^--'-ynV[rtl^WMt-:^0^ 


M<:CORMICK-DEERING 
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Holstein  Breeders,  Notice 

Members  of  the  Cooperative  who 
are  interested  in  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  breed  are  asked  to  take  note 
of  a  change  of  offices  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 
The  activities  of  this  organization 
were  formerly  divided  between  Brat- 
tleboro,     Vermont,     and     Madison, 


Wisconsin.  Effective  May  I ,  all 
activities  are  being  centered  in  the 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  office  and 
any  mail  should  be  directed  to  that 
address. 


The  cow  is  of  bovine  ilk. 
One  end  is  moo, 
The  other  end  milk. 


Found  on  a  Freshman's  registra- 
tion card: 

Name  of  parents:  "Mamma  and 
Papa." 

Postmaster:  "What's  that  peculiar 
odor  around  here:*  "  , 

New  Clerk:  "I  guess  it's  the  dead 
letters,  sir."  YeWow  Jac¥- 


Do  This  For  Dairy  Month 


JUNE  is  DAIRY  MONTH  throughout  the  United  States.  As  you  know,  during 
this  period  all  branches  of  the  industry  are  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
value  of  dairy  products  and  seeing  that  more  of  them  are  used.  As  with 
every  other  movement  of  this  sort  personal  work  is  what  counts.      If  each 
member  of  the  Inter-State  will  do  the  following  personal  work  for  DAIRY 
MONTH,  the  results  in  our  markets  will  be  immeasurable: 

First,  use  at  home  each  day  during  June,  50  percent  more 
milk  than  you  used  daily  in  May. 

Second,  write  letters  to  10  of  your  friends  who  buy  milk, 
telling  them  about  June  being  DAIRY  MONTH,  and  asking 
each  of  them  to  use  during  June,  50  percent  more  dairy 
products  than  was  used  during  May. 

Third,  ask  your  local  newspaper  to  feature  DAIRY  MONTH 
in  each  of  its  issues  during  June.  If  you  want  material  for 
them  to  use  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Fourth,  see  to  it  that  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Lion's  Club  and  the  other  civic  organizations  of  your 
community  feature  DAIRY  MONTH  in  at  least  one  of  their 
meetings  in  June.  If  you  don't  belong  to  one  of  these  clubs 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  feed  dealer,  your  hardware  store 
owner,  and  others  with  whom  you  regularly  do  business  belong 
and  they  are  the  ones  to  see. 

This  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  have  our  heaviest  production.  This  is  a 
year  when  all  farm  prices  are  low,  and,  as  you  know,  talk  of  further  reduction  in 
the  price  of  our  milk  is  in  the  wind.  If  your  milk  check  is  important  to  you, 
please  do  some  personal  work  for  DAIRY  MONTH. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from  you  individually  as  to  what  you 
have  done  along  this  line. 
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Inter-State's  Stand  On  Prices 


A  CONCISE  summary  of  the  brief 
presented  by  your  Cooperative 
at  the   hearing  cf  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Control  Commission   in 

This  brief  was  placed  on  the  record 
after  representatives  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Exchange  had  asked 
the  retail  price  of  milk  be  reduced  by 
two  cents  a  quart,  with  the  general 
assumption  on  the  part  of  those 
present  that  the  producer  Class  I 
price  would  be  set  at  a  level  which 
would  take  care  of  most  of  this 
reduction. 

Each  of  the  six  points  enumerated 
in  your  cooperative's  brief  is  ampli- 
fied in  the  six  paragraphs  which 
follow : 

The  Cost  of  Production 

Records  complied  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  based 
upon  dairy  herd  improvement  asso- 
ciation statistics,  show  that  with 
cows  producing  from  6,000  to 
6.999  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
per  year,  the  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  was  $2.30, 
this  milk  testing  4.56  percent 
butterfat.  Reduced  to  a  4  per- 
cent basis,  the  cost  would  be 
approximately  $2.08.  In  contrast, 
the  average  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers shipping  direct  to  Philadel- 
phia during  March.  1939,  was  $2,035 
f.o.b.  the  farm,  while  the  average 
price  of  those  selling  through  Penn- 
sylvania receiving  stations  supplying 
Philadelphia  was  $1,875  f.o.b.  the 
farm,  the  market-wide  average  for 
4  percent  milk  being  approximately 
$1.92. 

Supporting  the  second  point,  rec- 
ords of  the  Inter-State  show  that 
during  January,  February  and  March, 
1937,  the  average  price  of  4  percent 
milk,  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  was  $2.58 
per  100  pounds.  During  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1938  this 
average  price  was  reduced  to  $2.48. 
while  for  January,  February  and 
March  of  1939  the  average  price  had 
fallen  to  $2.19  per  100  pounds,  a 
drop  of  1  1.69  percent  from  the  1938 
price  and  15.12  percent  from  the 
1937  price  for  the  corresponding 
periods. 

Purchased  Goods  Higher 

Elaborating  on  the  third  point, 
we  find  that  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  as  of  April  15,  stood  at 
120,  assuming  a  pre-war  price  base 
of  100.  The  price  index  was  89  for 
all  farm  products  and  was  95  for 
dairy  products.  The  relation  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  to  the 
prices  paid  was  74  to  100.  In  other 
words,  the  farmers,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  must  stretch  74 


cents  far  enough  to  do  the  work 
done  by  $1.00  during  the  1910-1914 
period.  . 

The  labor  situation,  as  covered  m 
the  fourth  point  of  the  summary, 
also  puts  the  farmer  at  a  disad- 
vantage, his  labor  index  being  121 
as  compared  with  pre-war.  In 
industrial  areas,  such  as  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed,  the  farm  labor 
index  is  even  higher,  thus  adding  to 
the  farmer's  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  industrial  wage  earner  is  re- 
ceiving $2. 1 8  in  wages  for  each  dollar 
he  received  before  the  war. 

The  storage  situation  of  dairy 
products,  as  stated  in  the  fifth  point 
of  the  summary,  is  about  normal 
except  in  the  case  of  butter.  There 
was  less  dry  skimmilk  in  storage  on 
April  I  than  a  year  ago  and  less 
evaporated  milk.  As  compared 
with  the  five-year  average  there  was 
a  slight  increase.  Of  the  large 
supply  of  butter  in  storage,  which 
was  79.000.000  pounds  on  April  1 , 
only  about  6,000,000  pounds  were 
in  private  hands. 

Weather  Had  Its  Effect 

That  much  of  the  unusual  situa- 
tion experienced  during  the  past 
year  is  traceable  to  the  weather 
conditions  is  readily  seen  in  a  study 
of  rainfall.  The  normal  total  rain- 
fall for  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  as  recorded  at  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  office  in  Philadelphia, 
is  15.15  inches.  In  1938.  28.03 
inches  of  rain  fell  during  those  four 
months,  which  is  185  percent  of 
normal.  This  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  production  and  depres- 
sing consumption. 

Special  attention  of  all  members 
of  the  Inter-State  is  directed  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  brief  presented  at 
that  hearing,  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  data  which  we 
have  presented  to  your  Honorable 
Body,   we  must,   in   fairness   to   the 


people  whom  we  represent,  go  on 
record  in  opposition  to  any  change 
in  the  present  price  structure  which 
would  result  in  a  still  lower  return 
to  our  producers.  A  reasonable 
return  to  our  people  is  as  vital  to 
them  as  is  a  reasonable  return  to  our 
dealers.  If  our  dealer  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  return  on  his  investment, 
and  we  believe  he  is,  we.  in  all 
fairness,  are  likewise  entitled  to  a 
fair  return  on  ours.  When  the  time 
comes  for  sacrifices  to  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  market  stability, 
sacrifices,  in  fairness,  must  be  borne 
jointly. 
Start  With  Producers 

"As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  brief,  your  Commission  is 
charged  with  basing  'all  prices 
upon  all  conditions  affecting  the 
milk  industry  in  each  marketing 
area,  including  the  amount  necessary 
to  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
producer  and  to  the  milk  dealer'. 
We  insist,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
whom  we  represent,  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  be  equally  applied 
to  all  parties  affected  by  your 
determinations.  We  are  definitely 
and  vigorously  opposed  to  the  old- 
time  method  of  first  determining  an 
ultimate  price,  subtracting  therefrom 
the  cost  of  processing  and  distri- 
bution, and  returning  the  remainder, 
if  any,  to  the  men  who  produce  the 
milk." 


Members  of  the  Inter-State 
who  desire  a  complete  copy  of 
this  brief  may  have  one  by 
writing  to  the  Inter-StateMilk 
Producers'  Cooperative,  401  N. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mabel:  "How  is  your  husband 
getting  on  with  golf?" 

Alice:  "Oh,  very  well  indeed^ 
The  children  are  allowed  to  watch 
him  now." 


Hazel  Etta  Pimm, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Pimm 
of  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
enjoys  farm  work, 
especially  feeding 
this    flock    of    hens. 


Our  "Brief  Told  In  Brief 


EIGHT  full  days  were  required  for 
taking  testimony  at  the  recent 
Philadelphia  hearing  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission. 
In  addition,   days   and   weeks   were 


.n.t  collecting  and  organizing  data 


and  information  to  be  presented 
at  the  hearing  producers,  dealers, 
consumers  and  the  Commission  all 
offering  testirnony. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  presented  its  brief  on 
producer  prices  the  second  day  of 
the  hearing,  and  also  requested  that 
a  level  production  plan  be  insti- 
tuted in  this  market  at  an  early  date, 
testimony  on  this  subject  being 
presented  the  last  day  of  the  hearing. 

The  brief  on  producer  prices  was 
summarized  in  six  points  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  wc  have  shown  that 
when  compared  with  even  the  extremely 
conservative  figures  of  the  Dairy 
HerdlmprovementAssociationrecords, 
as  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  farmers  in  this  area,  at 
the  present  time,  arc  receiving  less  than 
the  cost  of  production. 


Second:  We  have  pointed  out  that 
the  producers  in  this  area,  in  the  past 
two  years,  have  already  received  a 
price  reduction  of  11.69  percent  from 
the  price  of  last  year  and  15.12 
percent  from  the  year  1937. 

Third:  I  his  decrease  which  has 
already  taken  place  has  placed  our 
farmers  at  a  definite  disadavantage  as 
far  as  purchasing  power  is  concerned. 

Fourth:  On  the  basis  of  data  of  the 
U.S.D.A.,  the  relation  of  the  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  is  as  89 
is  to  100,  while  the  similar  index  for 
industrial  labor,  as  quoted  on  March 
15,  is  as  218  is  to  100,  each  one 
compared    with    the    pre-war    period. 

Fifth:  That  with  the  exception  of 
butter,  the  inventory  of  dairy  products 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
time,  is  in  no  wise  abnormal. 

Sixth:  The  climatic  experiences  of 
last  summer  were  so  abnormal  as  to 
have  no  parallel  within  the  history  of 
the  weather  department.  We  want  to 
observe  here  that  this  same  abnor- 
mality was  nation-wide. 

Each  of  these  points  is  discussed 


more  fully  on  page  2,  where  also 
appears  in  full  the  concluding  pnru- 
graphs  of  the  brief.  The  brief  on 
level  production  is  presented  on  page 
8,  a  summary  of  the  plan  as  pro- 
posed to  the  (  ommi:  --i)  appearing 
on  page  9. 
• 

Exchange  Committee 
Meets  At  Lancaster 

The  hlastern  States  Farmers'  Fx- 
change.  with  approximately  34,000 
members  in  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  held  its  regul'.ir 
executive  committee  meeting  in 
Lancaster  county  on  May  23.  thus 
giving  all  officials  of  our  neighbor 
cooperative  an  opportunity  to  visit 
this  section.  The  Exchange  has  a 
total  of  88.000  members  in  nine 
states,  most  of  them  in  New  l.ngland. 

Delegates  and  other  members  of 
the  Inter-State  who  attended  our 
annual  meeting  last  fall  will  rcc  dl 
the  address  "As  One  Cooperative  to 
Another."  by  Quentin  Reynolds, 
who  is  general  manager  of  tlie 
Eastern  States  Farmers'   Exchan^^c. 


Pennsylvania  Legislature  Leaves 

Control,  Inspection  Laws  UncKanged 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Legislature 
completed  its  regular  session  on 
May  29,  with  several  bills  of 
interest  to  agriculture  receiving  final 
attention  in  the  closing  days  and 
hours  of  the  session. 

One  important  bill  which  won 
legislative  approval  provides  that  a 
part  of  the  funds  given  to  families  on 
relief,  especially  where  there  are 
children  and  invalids  in  such  families 
be  in  the  form  of  milk  tickets,  thus 
assuring  these  folks  of  more  nearly  ad- 
equate amounts  of  milk.  I  n  the  early 
days  of  governmental  relief  a  similar 
plan  was  in  effect  and  upon  changing 
to  a  straight  cash  relief  system  the 
drop  in  milk  consumption  among 
relief  families  was  tremendous.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  milk  relief 
tickets  will  mean  about  $2,000,000 
a  year  increased  income  to  Penn- 
sylvania dairymen  through  moving 
the  additional  amounts  of  milk  from 
lower  classes  into  Class  I.  This  bill 
still  awaits  the  Governor's  signature. 

Trucking  Law  Eased 

Another  bill  amends  the  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Utility  Law  so  as  to 
permit  contract  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  to  contract  with  cooperative 
agricultural  associations  for  hauling 
the  commodities  for  members  with- 
out permits  from  the  Public  Utility 
Commission. 


Dairy  interests  had  requested  of 
the  Legislature  that  $2,000,000  be 
appropriated  for  the  bang's  and 
tuberculin  testing  programs.  The 
Legislature  reduced  this  amount  to 
$  1 ,230,000  and  passed  the  appropria- 
tion bill  with  that  provision.  1 1  is  not 
known  at  present  exactly  when  the 
new  funds  will  be  available. 

Inspection  Changes  Fail 

One  of  the  bills  which  failed  of 
passage  sought  to  amend  the  milk 
inpection  law,  known  as  Act  210. 
The  bill,  as  debated  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, provided  that  a  Dairy  Advisory 
Council  be  established  for  the  formu- 
lation of  detailed  sanitary  regula- 
tions and  requirements  for  dairy 
farms  and  milk  plants.  This  Council 
would  have  consisted  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  a  deputy; 
the  Secretary  of  Health;  two  milk 
producers;  two  milk  distributors; 
and  a  representative  from  a  munici- 
pal board  of  health  within  the  state. 
Several  other  changes  in  the  law 
were    also     proposed     in     this     bill. 

The  legislature  completed  its  ses- 
sion without  approving  any  bills  for 
amending  the  Milk  Control  Law. 
Numerous  measures  had  been  intro- 
duced and  little  was  heard  from  any 
of  them  until  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  a  bill 
known  as  HB  1202  was  brought  out 


of    Committee    in    the    House    and 
passed. 

Control  Change  Unsatisfactory 

This  bill  provided  for  extensive 
changes  in  the  present  act;  relaxed 
bonding  provisions  and  was  pat- 
terned, in  many  respects,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Roger-Allen  Act  of  New 
York  State,  which,  unhappily,  was 
recently  declared  unconstitutional 
by  a  New  York  court.  For  these 
two  reasons,  the  Inter-State,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  producer 
groups  in  this  area,  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  original  form. 

When  bill  1 202  reached  the  Senate 
it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee  and  when 
amended  and  brought  up  for  fmal 
action  proposed  to  change  the  act 
in  only  two  respects.  The  first  of 
these  provided  a  method  whereby 
producers  and  distributors  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  a  milk  market 
might  come  to  an  agreement,  on 
which  agreement  the  Control  Com- 
mission would  then  be  required  to 
call  a  hearing.  The  second  provi- 
sion provided  that  orders  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Commission  did 
not  require  the  signature  of  tiie 
Governor  in  order  to  become  effec- 
tive, as  is  required  in  the  present  act. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 

(Please   turn  to  page    15) 
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Study  Milk  Fever  Causes 

Milk  fever  has  long  been  one  of 
the  risks  taken  by  owners  of  high- 
producing  dairy  cov^s.  Science  has 
been  studying  this  unusual  ailment 
for  years  and  even  now  is  not  sure  as 
to  the  actual  cause  of  the  affliction, 
although  reasonably  successful  cures 
have  been  developed  if  applied 
promptly  and  skillfully. 

Scientists  have  recently  stcrt3d 
studying  the  causes  of  this  disease 
from  a  new  approach.  It  seems  that 
a  deficiency  of  Vitamin  D  may  be 
the  cause  or  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  occurrence  of  milk  fever.  Three 


factors  contribute  to  this  possibility; 
one  is  that  milk  fever  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  when  the  reserve  of 
Vitamin  D  in  the  animal  body  is 
lowest.  Second  is  the  high  concentra- 
tion of  Vitamin  D  in  colostrum  milk, 
which  may  seriously  deplete  the  sup- 
ply of  this  vitamin  in  the  cow's  sys- 
f^m  T^t-  third  is  that  milk  fever, 
with  rare  exceptions,  does  not  at- 
tack first-calf  heifers,  which  would 
add  weight  to  the  argument  that 
heavy  production  seriously  drains 
the  Vitamin  D  reserve  of  the  cow 
while  in  milk. 

If  this  new  tact  of  the  scientists, 
in  their  approach  to  this  problem, 
brings  results,  it  will  mean  much  to 
owners  of  high-producing  herds. 

New  Produce  Terminal 

Philadelphia  took  a  pronounced 
step  forward  as  a  market  for  nearby 
fruit  and  vegetable  products  when  it 
opened  its  new  produce  terminal 
early  in  May.  This  terminal  is 
located  at  Delaware  and  Oregon 
Avenues  and  has  a  platform  300  feet 
long  by  1 08  feet  wide. 

The  new  market  facilities  speed  up 
handling  of  produce  and  eliminate 
the  congestion  both  as  to  traffic  and 
storage  room  which  prevailed  at  the 
old  Dock  Street  and  Callowhill 
Street  markets.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  new  facilities  will  greatly  increase 
business  of  this  type  in  Philadelphia. 


Telling  the  Consumers 

Few  city  people  have  a  real  con- 
ception of  the  work  and  problems  of 
dairy  farmers.  Those  who  read  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  May  1 3  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  brief  and 
concise  mental  picture  of  what 
dairymen  face  in  their  every-day 
activities. 

In  that  issue  more  than  half  a 
page  was  given  over  to  problems 
faced  by  the  milk  producers,  as 
typified  by  Wm.  Rhoads,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  operating  his  dairy 
farm.  The  article  consisted,  pri- 
marily, of  eight  pictures,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  concise  discussion  of 
some  phase  of  milk  producers'  work. 
Included  were  many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  comments  on 
income  and  expense,  the  hours  put 
in  by  farmers,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  they  face,  as  well  as  the 
outside  interests  which  they  enjoy. 

We  congratulate  the  Philadelphia 
Record  on  this  excellent  bit  of 
journalism  and  we  compliment  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rhoads  on  their  splendid 
help  in  making  possible  this  story. 
We  hope  this  work  will  bear  fruit  in 
developing,  in  the  minds  of  consum- 
ers, a  better  and  more  complete 
realization  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  man  who  milks  the  cows. 


**Ed'*  Gauntt  Goes  to  G.L  F 

A  career  of  nearly  16  years  witji 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  Rutgers  University  terminate 
June  1  when  Edwin  A.  Gauntt 
state  leader  of  county  agricultural 
agents,  leaves  to  take  an  executive 
position  with  the  Grange-League 
Federation. 

In  his  new  work.  Gauntt  is  jj 
charge  of  public  relations  in  Ney 
Jersey  for  this  far-flung  farmers' co 
operative  organization,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,an(i 
does  an  annual  business  in  New  Jer. 
sey  amounting  to  several  million  dol 
lars. 

Commenting  on  the  appointment 
James  A.  McConnell,  general  mana 
ger  of  the  Grange-League  Federa 
tion,  said  that  he  had  been  negotiat 
ing  with  Gauntt  for  nearly  a  year. 

"We  want  Mr.  Gauntt,"  he  said 
"not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  agri 
culture  but  also  for  his  familiaritv 
with  New  Jersey  farmers  and  then 
problems.  We  felt  that  in  order  to 
service  our  New  Jersey  patrons  pro 
perly,  we  needed  a  man  who  kne\» 
their  needs  and  could  acquaint  then 
with  the  many  facilities  which  areat 
their  disposal  through  our  coopera 
tive  organization. 

As  regards  Gauntt's  resignation 
good  wishes  for  his  future  success 
were  generally  expressed  by  his  as^ 
sociates  at  the  College  and  by  agn 
cultural  leaders  throughout  New 
Jersey.  It  is  appreciated,  however 
that  in  his  new  capacity  he  will  con 
tinue  to  serve  New  Jersey  farmers 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  results ot 
his  broad  knowledge  and  keen  vision 


New  Jersey  Appointments 

Professor  Laurence  A.  Bevan  was 
appointed,  early  in  May.  to  the  pfr 
sition  of  Director  of  the  New  Jerse; 
Extension  Service.  He  has  been  act 
ing  in  this  capacity  since  Januar} 
succeeding  the  late  J.  H.  Baker. 

Announcement  was  made  on  May 
18  that  Charles  A.  Thompson,  wlio 
has  served  for  I  5  years  as  Count; 
Agricultural  Agent  in  Burlingtot 
County,  has  been  appointed  StaK 
Leader  of  New  Jersey's  County  A? 
ricultural  Agents.  He  will  assumed 
new  position  July  I. 


Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  who  is  J 
director  of  the  Inter-State  M'» 
Producers'  Cooperative,  as  well  ai 
Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  StaK 
Grange,  and  Thomas  Roy  Brookes 
a  director  of  the  Maryland  ^'^^ 
operative  Milk  Producers  a"^ 
Master  of  the  Maryland  Statf 
Grange,  have  both  been  named « 
"The  National  Committee  on  PubH' 
Education"  of  the  National  Grange 
We  congratulate  both  of  these  m«t 
on  this  honor. 


Dairy  Dell  Now  Open 

,,ne  I  marks  the  openmg  day  of 
Dairy  Dell  at  Atlantic  City.     This 

Aim  milk  bar  is  operated  by  the 
Wh  j-«ey  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket under  the  managemerit  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers   Cooper- 

^^ Dairy  Dell  is  located  on  Central 
p:.-  which  is  free  and  open  to  the 
pSc."  Dairy  products  will  be 
served,  including  milk,  milk  shakes, 
malted  milk,  butter  milk  and  ice 
cream.  It  is  anticipated  that  prices 
will  be  such  that  customers  will 
receive  the  best  value  for  their  lunch 
money  of  any  place  along  the  board- 
walk. , 
Inter-State  members  are  urged  to 

visit  their  own  milk  bar  when  at 
Atlantic  City  and  also  ask  their 
friends  who  may  be  going  to  the 
shore  to  do  likewise. 


America's  Best  Will 

Attend  National  4-H  Camp 

One  of  the  highlights  of  4-H  club 
activity  of  the  entire  year  occurs  in 
June  with  the  National  4-H  Club 
Camp.  This  event  is  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  very 
close  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture buildings.  Each  state  may 
send  two  4-H  club  boys  and  two  4-H 
club  girls,  the  selections  being  made 
upon  the  achievement  of  the  dele- 
gates in  4-H  club  work  and  the 
qualities  of  leadership  which  they 
have  demonstrated. 

The  delegates  for  1939,  from  states 
comprising  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed,  include:  Dean  Reiss,  Coopers- 
burg;  Thomas  McKee,  Westover; 
Dorothy  Boring,  Huntingdon;  and 
Annabell  Wetzel,  Dornsife,  who  are 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates. 

The  New  Jersey  delegates  are 
Mary  Henninger,  Emerson;  Beulah 
Stanton.  Berlin;  Austin  Moody, 
Woodstown;  and  Peter  Staats,  Belle 
Mead. 

Those  who  will  represent  Maryland 
are  Katherine  Uebel,  Woodlawn; 
Jessie  Guard,  Somerfield;  George 
Lechlider.  Rockville;  and  William 
Powell.  Cumberland. 

Emil  Kielbasa,  Milford;  Louise 
Meredith,  Dover;  Paul  B.  Hastings, 
^eorgetown;  and  Gladys  Walmsley, 
Newark,  will  be  the  delegates  from 
Delaware. 

This  year's  club  camp  will  extend 
'foni    June     15     to     21,     inclusive. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
Uorothy  Boring,  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
|ania  delegates,  comes  from  an 
Inter-State  family,  her  father  being 
^'by  M.  Boring.     Dorothy  has  been 

^-H  club  member  for  nine  years, 

aving  carried  on  projects  in  vege- 

I  ^.  gardening,  flower  gardening. 
"Nothing,  room  improvement,  baking 


and  sheep  feeding.  In  addition,  she 
has  been  an  officer  in  several  clubs, 
assisted  with  the  camp,  has  been 
active  in  judging  work  and  has  been 
an  exhibitor  at  the  State  Farm  Show. 
Her  qualities  of  leadership  have  been 
demonstrated  through  her  numerous 
appearances  before  public  groups  to 
explain  4-H  club  work. 

We  congratulate  all  these  young 

f —ll, —         f  ^  ,-         ^-l^^^ss.         *^*.  ^^>1 1-^»%  fr         f%^Hfr**fr» 

ivjiiva      ^^Jl       iiicii       Cav-CiiCiii.      tlwiii\..»v. 

ments  and  wish  them  every  benefit 
from  their  attendance  at  the  Nation- 
al 4-H  Club  Camp. 

At  the  World's  Fair 

It  is  probable  that  every  dairyman 
who  visits  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  will  make  it  a  point  to  inspect 
"The  Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow". 
This  large  and  attractive  display  of 
the  dairy  industry  contains  a  herd 
of  150  purebred  dairy  cows  30  of 
each  of  the  5  major  breeds. 

We  want  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Guernsey 
cow  owned  by  Wm.  F.  Fretz, 
Fritzlyn  Farms.  Pipersville.  Pa.,  an 
Inter-State  member,  is  one  of  those 
on  display.  Other  Guernseys  in 
this  herd  from  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory are  owned  by  Thomas  Marsalis, 
Queenstown,  Md.;  Brookmead Farm 
Devon,  Pa.;  Longwood  Farm,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa.;  and  Liseter  Farm, 
Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

In  the  Ayrshire  herd  will  be 
found  four  cows  from  Inter-State 
territory  in  Pennsylvania  owned 
by  Normandy  Farms.  Norristown; 
Shirley  Ayr  Farm.  Mt.  Union; 
National  Farm  School,  Farm  School; 
and  Neshaminy  Farms,  of  Newtown. 

H.  Edwin  Glazier  of  Warriors 
Mark,  Pa.,  owns  one  of  the  Brown 
Swiss  cows  that  is  in  this  display, 
while  Leon  Falk  of  Schellsburg,  Pa., 
owns  one  of  the  Jerseys. 

Uphold  Filled  Milk  Act 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  upheld  a  United  States 
District  Court,  which  in  turn  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
Filled  Milk  Act.  This  law  was 
attacked  by  the  Carolene  Products 
Company  as  it  would  apply  to  their 
filled  milk  to  which  vitamin  A  had 
been  added.  The  law  prevents  the 
movement  of  this  product  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  decision  arose  from  a  case 
brought  by  the  Carolene  Products 
Company  against  certain  govern- 
ment officials  to  restrain  them  from 
enforcing  that  law.  It  is  probable 
now  that  the  law  itself  will  be  tried 
in  court  on  its  merits. 

There  are  101  recognized  sub- 
stances in  milk,  but  no  chemist  has 
ever  succeeded  in  putting  them 
together  and  getting  milk. 


Congressional  Activity 

Dairymen  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  three  measures  which  are 
now  before  the  Congress.  One  of 
these  bills  concerns  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  removal  of 
surplus  agricultural  products  and  if 
approved  will  make  possible  sup- 
port of  dairy  markets  through  the 
purchase  of  surplus  dairy  products, 
iiiosl  iiKeiy  Hi  liic  hjiiii  ui  uutiCi  ao 
was  done  during  1938. 

Another  bill  of  direct  concern  is 
the  Jones  bill  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
These  amendments  would  not  pro- 
vide any  fundamental  change  but 
would  clear  up  questions  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  third  legislative  subject  of 
interest  to  all  farmers,  and  especially 
dairymen,  is  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
Under  the  original  act  it  was  clearly 
intended  that  persons  employed  in 
the  first  processing  of  agricultural 
products  in  areas  of  production 
would  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Interpretations 
have  been  made,  however,  which 
have  practically  nullified  the  inten- 
tions and  one  amendment  is  before 
Congress  which  would  include  all 
such  labor  under  the  law,  while 
another  amendment,  known  as  the 
Barden  bill,  would  specifically  name 
these  agricultural  laborers  as  being 
exempt. 

• 

Gilmore  Wins  Medal 

Herbert  C.  Gilmore  of  Kernerville. 
Pa.,  won  the  Clean  Milk  Production 
contest  at  the  1939  Penn  State 
Dairy  Science  Exposition  held  on 
May  13  and.  therefore,  was  awarded 
the  medal  offered  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative. 

This  exposition  is  an  annual 
event  staged  by  dairy  students  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
clean  milk  contest  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  features  of  this  educa- 
tional exposition.  Each  contest  in 
the  exposition  is  open  to  students  of 
State  College  and  provides  practical 
experience  in  dairy  activities. 

• 

Milk  Cooler  Bulletin 

"Electric  Milk  Refrigeration  At 
The  Farm"  is  the  title  of  bulletin 
375,  recently  issued  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, State  College,  Pa.  This  bulletin 
gives  results  of  numerous  tests  on 
the  cost  of  operation  and  efficiency 
of  milk  cooling  equipment. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  two  of 
the  four  farms  on  which  tests  were 
made  are  those  of  Furman  Gyger,  of 
Kimberton,  and  A.  K.  Rothenberger 
of  Worcester,  both  of  whom  are 
directors  of  the  Inter-State,  the  tests, 
however,  having  been  made  before 
these    men    were    elected    directors. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0  %  Milk 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
Weighted    Averages,    April,  1939 

Abbotts  Dairies  $2.15 

Baldwin  Dairies  2.20 

Breuninger 2.60 

Wm  Engel  Dairy  2.59 

Gross  Dairy 2.72 

Hamilton  Daries  •    2.5b 

Hutt"&  kcmpf 2.50 

Missimer 2.51 

Mosebach  Dairies  2.00 

Scott-Powell 2.24 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  2.19 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.73 

South  Jersey  Prices 

South  Jersey  milk  prices  to  pro- 
ducers, at  the  farm,  for  A%  Class  I 
Grade  B,  milk,  in  April  $2.96;  May 
$2.82;  Class  I  Grade  A,  the  Grade  B 
price  plus  butterfat  and  bacteria  bo- 
nuses,   or   $3.46   in   April;     May   $3.32. 

Class    II,    April,    $1.75;     May,    $1.45. 

Class   III,   April,   $1.12;     May,   $1.15. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
If  earned  the  rate  of  the  bonus  or  prem- 
ium   should    be    added    to    quoted    price. 

jClass  I A  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Doe  Run,  Huntingdon,  Read- 
ing, Tamaqua,  Tyrone  and  West  Chester 
markets. 

fApril  only. 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  APRIL  MAY 

All  Penna.  Markets  $0.97       $1  .00 

Md  &  Del.  Stations  1.01  1.03 

Wilmington  1. 01  1.03 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
April,  23. 1 1  ^  per  pound 
May,  23.64^  per  pound 

The  April  average  price  (in  bold  face 
type)  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by 
the  dealer  indicated  according  to  price 
schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined  from 
statements  furnished  with  milk  checks  and 
checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II,  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


More  Herd  Records  Kept 

On  January  I,  1939,  there  were 
1228  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As- 
sociations operating  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  U.S.D.A.  These 
associations  are  keeping  records  on 
more  than  625,000  cows  and  repre- 
sent a  gain  of  122  associations  and 
about  67,000  cows  over  the  previous 
year. 

Wisconsin  leads  in  number  of 
associations  and  herds  tested,  with 
New  York  second  and  Pennsylvania 
third.       California    leads    in     total 


Classification   Percentages   April,    1939 
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Class      Class 

Dealer  /  ^^ 

Abbotts  Dairies 55.0 

Baldwin  Dairies 59 

Blue  Hen  Farms 61  .7 

Breuninger  Dairies  79 

Clover  Dairy  Company  ..  63  .  49 
Delchester  Farm                (3)61 

Eachus  Dairy 84 

Engel  Dairy 78 

Fraims  Dairies /).Uo 

Gross  Dairies 83 .  95 

Hamilton  Dairies 74.34 

Harbison  Dairies 79 

Harshbarger  Dairies  75.2 

Peter  Hernig 53 

Hoffman's  Dairies 34.  5 

Martin  Century  Farms.  (2)79.  45 

Meyers  Dairies 70 

Missimer  Dairies  73.23 

Mosebach  Dairies 51  .51 

Mt.  Union  Sanitary   I    15.  70  6 

• 16  30.  68  5 

Scott-Powell 57 

Stegmeier,  Clayton  51  4 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  56. 21 

Sypherd's  Dairy 84.6 

Turner  &  Wescott  -57 

Waple  Dairy 81.6         8.8 

Wawa  Dairies 58 

Williamsburg  Dairy    1-15.  94  6 

••       16-30.  93  7 


Class 

II 
19.5 
12 

9.5 
II 
12.56 


j/  r  s  try 

4 


24 

60 
05 


3.7 
6.3 


14 

II 

16 

23.17 

10 

47 
59.2 
(2)20.55 
30 

18.50 
12.57 


31 

45 

23.44 
14 
43 

17 


DELAWARE 

Class  Bonus  to 

III  "A"  Producers 
25.5  78.6%  Class! 
29 

28.8 
10 
23.95     47%  of  Prod. 


8 
15.32 


(1)1.32 
II 
III 


74.7%  Class  1 


68.52%   Prod. 
80%  of  Prod. 
8  27 
(3)14.95     54.59%  Prod. 
24 
27 
12  74%  of  Prod. 

(4)19.45     8l.83%Cla8sI 
1.4 

9.6 
25 


NEW  JERSEY 

Norm  Cream  Excess 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 94  6  Balance 

"B"  90  10 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 98%  norm  Bal.  70%of  exc 

••      *'B"    80%  Bal.  70%.oiexc 

Scott-Powell  "A".  . x86.8  13.2  Balance 

4«     «♦          ♦'B"                                                100  Balance 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  . 100  .  .  Balance 

(1)  Also  1.17%  in  Class  V     price  not  determined. 

(2)  Martin  Century  paid  April.  Class  I.  63.02%  at  $2.79.  and  16.43%  at  $2.98:     Claw  11. 
16.30%  at  $1.32,  and  4.25%  at  $1.36.    (Prices  of  4%  Grade  "B  '  milk,  fob  Lansdalc ) 

(3)  Also  20.97  in  Class  V     price  not  determined. 

(4)  Also  .9%  in  Class  VI 1  at  $1.25  per  hundredweight. 

(5)  Percentages  of  quotas;   production  over  quotas  at  Class  III  price, 
(x)     "A"  bonus  paid  on  58.7%  of  norm. 


Feed  Price   Summary  For  May,  1939 

Complied  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

May,             April,  May,  %  Change  May,  1939 

Ingredients                              1939                1939  1938  compared  with 

($  per  T.)     ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  April,  1939  May,  1938 

Wheat  Bran 32.83             31.14  30.04  -h5.43  +9.29 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 36.99             35.29  35.64  -f4.82  +3.79 

Gluten  Feed  23% 28.60            27.65  30.74  +3.44  -6.96 

Linseed  Meal  34% 49.50             49.28  48.64  +.45  +1.77 

Corn  Meal 29  09            28.79  31.16  +1.04  -6.64 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:   16%     31.14             30.62  31.75  +1.70  -1.92 

24%     36.17            35.90  37.06  +   .75  -2.40 

32%     38.54            38.68  39.98  -  .36  -3.60 

Brewer's  Grains 26.28            25.99  28.24  +1.12  -6.94 


number  of  cows  tested  and  in  per- 
centage of  all  cows  on  test,  New 
Jersey  ranking  third  in  percentage 
of  cows  being  tested. 


Prof:  "Decline  'love'.  Miss  Jones." 
Miss  Jones:     "Decline  love,  pro- 
fessor?    Not  me." — Georgia  Cracker 


"Look  here,  Bogus,"  asked  Colo- 
nel White,  "do  you  happen  to  know 
where  Ink  Judson  is  just  now? 

"Yassah!  Yassah!  Sho'  does, 
sah!"  replied  Brother  Bogus.  "Hes 
asleep  dis  minute  over  dar  in  de 
shade  of  de  lumber  yard  lookin'  for 
a  job,  sah." 


June.  1939 


Prices  4%   Grade  "B"   Milk 

April  Av.r....  •"<•  April  .nd  May  Schedule..     (ExpUna.ory  Note,  on  l^age  6.  Co^^  M 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point; 


Dealer 


Delivery  Point 


in  April 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

AbboU    D'''""'  Inc Coudersport    Pa $     81 

/^°V,               "          "     CurryviUe,  ra '   °" 

Easton.  Md ^   ^2 

Goshen,  Pa |^5 

"     ; Kelton,  Pa \   ^^ 

Kempton,  Pa J^jj 

M                                   •■                                     VjXlOfU,     1     Cl 1        Q1 

Port  Allegany,  Pa a 

♦•         "                                  .  .  Spring  Creek,  Pa 1   78 

r":" 'Dat.es-       :::  ::Srrwn^Pa;::  ::::: 

^rnt    X  Ro'rers-  Co-op Centerville.  Md  0 

C  over  Dairy  Company                              Wjlmmgton    Del 2  19 

Delchester  Farms I^'^^T  m'   P»  2  60 

Duncan's  Dairy \?r^rt  \       P.  2  70 

r     L   »  n»;rv                                     West  C hester,  ra ^    '" 

Eachus  Da  r^^ Wilmingtor>,  Del 2  35 

&"^,n?  Dairies                           Brandtsv.lle,  Pa 2.3 

Harbison  Uairies  2  31 

Byers,  Pa ^^J 

Carlisle,  Pa 2.31 

Hurlock,  Md 2  26 

Kimberton,  Pa f.^l 


»• 


•t 


!• 


ft 


Harshbarge 


"  Massey,  Md 

••      ■.....,. MillviUe.  Pa 

Rushland,  Pa.. 

••  Sudlersville,  Md. 

r   J.  E Altoona,  Pa 


;„    Ppfpr  Boiling  Springs,  fa. 

ig,  reicr ,       p 


O 


Hernig.  reier -- °     Ti      p^  <«  1   55 

Hershey  Creamery  Greencastle.  Pa  J- W 

Hershey  Chocolate S^^P^o^"!^  u?"        « 

Highland  Dairy  Co 


2  28 
2  21 
2  31 
2  28 
2  63 
1  98 


Class  I  Price 
April  and  May 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.65 
2.62 
2  65 
2.38 
2.34 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 
t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.62 
2.58 
12.96 
2.58 


2  19 


Doe  Run,  Pa ^ 

Hoffman's  Dairy.  7.  ../.  Altoona.  Pa.  .^  j> 

Huntingdon,  ra ^ 

Johnson.  J.  Ward.  .  .  Woodlyn.  Pa | 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa | 

Martin  Century  Farms  Lansdale.  Pa -V 

Miller-Flounders ^  f^      ,?'•        p ^^2  36  2  31 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union    Pa  c  ^  ^?  f^-^* 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonv.llc    Pa 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  la o 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  9^^  u"'n      !i'   P  ^ 

New  Holland,  ra 3 


1  80 

2  60 

2  52 
2  60 


•^       2  29 


Pottstown,  Pa g 

Snow  Hill.  Md CO 


Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun^Md 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 


1  94 

2  01 
2  04 
2  07 
1  92 
1  98 

••" —  p  2  10 

Stegmeier.  Clayton I^^J^Tp      1   89 

Bedford,  ra *   "^ 

Centerville.  Pa }   °1 

' Chambersburg.  Pa J  ^^ 

Duncannon,  Pa J   9o 

"  Haggerstown,  Md *   91 

Harrington.  Del J    -^ 

Huntingdon.  Pa 19^ 

.'"! Leaman  Place.  Pa ^^ 

Lewistown.  Pa J   04 

.  Mercersburg.  Pa *   94 

••  Mt.  Pleasant.  Del  j   9b 

"  Nassau.  Del J  ^ 

Princess  Anne.  Md *   9U 

••    WWW.'.'..'. Red  Hill,  Pa 2.01 

••           ••         »•            Townsend,  Del 1    q^ 

.  Waynesboro,  Pa J   94 

Worton,  Md 1  ^^ 

••          ••                            Zieglerville,  Pa nm 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only).  F- O-  B.  Farm 

Turner  &  Wescott g^^n  Roy,  Pa 

Waple  Dairies Jr^'^'^'p     2  01 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa.  Pa. 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading,  ha 


Class  II  Price 
April 

$1.36 
1.28 
1.29 
1.31 
1.31 
1.32 
1.31 
1.32 
1.28 
1.27 
I. 51 
I. 31 


1.51 
1.36 
1.36 
1.21 


I 


51 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

.31 

.30 

.31 

.31 

21 

.31 


May 

$1.38 
1.30 
1. 31 
1.33 
1.33 
1.34 
1.33 
1.34 
I  .30 
1.29 
1.53 
1.33 

1.53 
1.38 
1.38 
1.23 
1.53 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
I  33 
1.33 
1 


t2.85 

J2 .  96 

t2.85 
2.98 

J2.96 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.98 
2.98 

12.96 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 
($1.98 

t2.96 
2.47 
2.34 
2.55 
2.62 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
t2.47 
2.67 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 
2.67 

2.65 
t2.85 

2.98 
t2.85 


foi 


1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.36 
1.21 
1.36 
1.36 
1.21 
1   36 
1.36 
I   21 
1.31 
1.32 
1.32 
1.31 
all  milk  in 
1.21 

1.29 

1.27 

1.30 

I   31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.30 

1.32 

1.30 

1.30 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.30 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 
1.21 
1.36 
1.21 


33 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
I  23 
1.33 


1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.38 
1.23 
1.38 
1.38 
1.23 
1.38 
1.38 
1.23 
1.33 
1.34 
1.34 
1.33 
April) 
1.23 
1.31 
1.29 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.32 
1.34 
1.32 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.34 
1.33 
1.32 
1.33 
1.34 

1.34 
1.23 
1.38 
1.23 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Level  Production  Proposed 


Statement  At  Hearing 

By  O*  H*  HofFman,  Jn,  General  Manager 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 


IN  CONNECTION  with  the  level  pro- 
duction proposal  which  we  are 
about  to  submit  to  you,  there  are 
a  few  remarks  which  I  should  like  to 
make. 

The  Inter-State,  as  you  know,  has 
a  delegate  form  of  government,  un- 
der which  the  policy  of  the  Coopera- 
tive is  determined  by  the  1 20  locals 
constituting  its  primary  units  of 
membership.  The  delegates  elected 
by  these  locals  last  year,  in  annual 
session  in  Philadelphia,  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  level  production  plan  in 
this  area.  A  similar  action,  1  believe, 
took  place  at  the  annual  delegate 
meeting  the  year  before. 

As  a  new  man  coming  with  the 
Cooperative  last  September  it  was 
part  of  my  job  to  attend  local  and 
district  meetings  almost  every  avail- 
able night  for  some  six  weeks  preced- 
ing the  annual  delegate  meeting  last 
November.  At  practically  every  one 
of  these  there  was  expressed  the  de- 
sire for  some  level  production  pro- 
gram and  at  some  resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  the  establishment  of 
some  such  plan. 

Demand  Is  General 

From  my  own  experience  at  the 
meetings  which  I  attended,  and  from 
the  reports  received  covering  the 
meetings  which  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend, it  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  no 
desire  of  our  people  which  is  more 
general  than  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  level  production  program. 

In  accordance  with  this  desire  much  time 
has  been  spent  by  the  Cooperative  first,  in 
a  study  of  what  was  behind  it  and  second, 
in  working  toward  its  accompHshment  in  as 
fair  and  simple  a  manner  as  has  seemed 
practicable. 

Going  into  the  first,  aside  from  any  fac- 
tual or  economic  reasons  therefor,  which 
will  be  discussed  later  by  Mr.  Willits,  and 
getting  down  to  what  the  producer  in  his 
own  mind  wants,  it  seems  briefly  to  be  this; 
he  wants  to  be  paid  for  the  milk  which  he 
produces  in  some  fashion  which  will  F>ermit 
him  individually  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  confine  his  own  production  to  his  own 
share  of  the  fluid  uses  of  his  handler  or 
whether  he  shall  produce  additional  milk  for 
use  in  the  lower  brackets  at  lower  prices  for 
which  he  will  be  accounted  to  separately. 

Going  into  the  second,  that  is,  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  his  desire,  we  have  worked 
out  and  are  proposing  a  plan  with  such  a 
purpose  in  view.  We  have  spent  much  time 
on  this  and  have  attempted  to  think  it 
through  in  order  to  achieve  a  maximum  of 
simplicity  without  sacrificing  the  rights  of 
either  the  selling  producer  or  the  buying 
distributor.  Briefly,  we  have  attempted  in  it 
to  accomplish  the  following  things: 


1 .  To  have  producers  paid  for  their  milk 
in  such  fashion  that  those  who  so  desire  may 
confine  their  production  to  fluid  market 
needs,  while  those  who  want  to  produce 
more  than  this  amount  will  receive  the  full 
value  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  use  to 
which  that  milk  is  put. 

2.  To  permit  those  producers  desiring  to 
increase  their  production  from  year  to  year 
to  do  so  without  limit  and  without  excessive 
penalization. 

3.  Likewise  to  permit  those  producers 
preferring  to  hold  their  production  within 
their  prorata  share  of  market  needs  to  do  so 
without  excessive  {penalization. 

4.  To  continue  to  assure  producers  full 
payment  each  month  for  all  their  milk  as 


actually  used. 

5.  To  permit  adjustments  to  take  care 
of  bona  fide  misfortunes  which  are  beyond 
the  producer's  control. 

6.  To  accomplish  these  things  at  a  mini- 
mum of  bookkeeping  inconvenience  to  the 
dealer  and  to  see  that  he  stands  neither  to 
gain  nor  to  lose  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  his 
supply  as  the  result  of  the  plan  being  applied 
to  his  buying  program. 

Studied  Carefully 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  construction  of  a  level  produc- 
tion plan  can  well  understand,  complete 
perfection  is  seldom  accomplished  at  incep- 
tion, regardless  of  the  time  and  thought 
which  has  been  given  to  any  such  proposal. 
For  this  reason,  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of 
our  F>eople.  that  we  will  welcome,  not  only 
from  the  Commission  who  of  course  has  the 
right,  but  from  any  other  interested  person, 
any  constructive  criticism  which  will  lead  to 
its  improvement  and  which  will  help  better 
to  accomplish  the  purix>ses  which  we  have 
in  mind. 


Brief  On  Level  Production 

By  F.  p.  Willits,  Jr.,  Statistician 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 

A 


T  THE  ANNUAL  Convention  of 
delegates  of  our  Cooperative 
held  in  this  hotel  last  November 
17-18,  the  delegate  body  adopted  the 
following  resolution  with  regard  to 
level  production: 

Whereas,  milk,  production  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  fluctuate 
too  greatly  with  the  season  of  the 
year 

And  whereas,  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  remains  at  a  com- 
paratively uniform  level,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive take  action  to  further  the  for- 
mulation of  some  fair  and  ade- 
quate plan  resulting  in  more  level 
production. 

These  delegates  were  elected  by 
their  neighbor  producers  and  repre- 
sented every  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed.  We  petition  your  Com- 
mission to  consider  a  level  produc- 
tion plan,  the  details  of  which  we  will 
submit. 

Gaining  Momentum 

On  February  12,  1938.  at  a  public 
hearing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  a  brief  was  presented  by  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooper- 
ative. 1  shall  quote  from  this  brief 
and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Producer  demand  for  some  type  of 
level  or  uniform  production  plan  for 
the  Philadelphia  market  has  been 
gaining  considerable  momentum 
during  the  past  two  years  or  longer. 
This   demand    has   grown    from    the 


fact  that  the  price  the  individual  pro- 
ducer receives  is  not,  as  formerly,  de- 
pendent upon  or  in  any  way  con- 
trolled by  his  individual  production  perform- 
ance. I  lis  average  price  is  determined  by  the 
total  volume  of  milk  supplied  by  all  the 
producers  supplying  his  buyer.  The  seasonal 
variation  in  price  now  being  paid  in  the  milk 
shed  is  largely  the  result  of  a  great  seasonal 
variation  in  production,  a  variation  which 
seems  to  become  greater  each  year. 

Perhaps  a  little  background  of  milk  pro- 
duction trends  in  the  Philadelphia  territory 
would  help  us,  who  are  interested  in  the 
producers'  problems,  in  visualizing  the 
situation. 

In  this  brief,  the  word  "production" 
means  accepted  delivery  or  accepted  ship- 
ment of  milk. 

''Base"  Started  In  1919 

The  base-surplus  plan,  as  it  was  called, 
was  started  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  in 
1919  and  had  been  in  continuous  operation 
until  January,  1936.  This  plan  was  devel- 
op>ed  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  variation 
in  milk  production  between  the  spring  and 
fall  months.  Because  this  market  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  fluid  milk  market,  and 
because   fluid   milk  sales   remain   relatively 


tfiq^fti 


Co  easy  back  there,  Junior.  I  heard 
the  boss  say  that  without  a  level 
production  plan,  62.17  percent  of  every 
drop    of    milk    you    drink    is    Class    I. 


,1939 


June 


tant  throughout  the  year,  it  was  ncces- 
^  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  this 
**'^  nal  variation  could    be   reduced    to   a 

'^Tfet^^^r  period  of  1913-17  inclu- 
according  to  I  lutzel  Metzger  m  his 
hulktin  entitled  "Cooperative  Marketing  of 
FM  Milk."  the  average  delivery  of  m.lk 
month  in  the  Philadelphia  market  ranged 
!*'_.  147  per  cent  of  the  yearly  average  in 
May  down  to  75  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
average  in  December  After  the  base-surplus 
dU  which  was  begun  m  1919,  started  to 
nnrrate  and,  witn  nunor  exceptions,  tnc 
^  in  variation  of  month  of  high  to 
'  onth  of  low  production  narrowed  until  in 
1933  there  was  a  variation  of  only  I  3  per 
cent  from  average  between  the  month  of 
high  and  the  month  of  low  production.  From 
t^j  13  per  cent  variation  in  1933.  it  in- 
creased to  30  per  cent  in  1937  and  to  a  varia- 
tion of  40  per  cent  in  1938  when,  during 
May.  the  production  per  day  per  shipper 
rose  to  119  per  cent  of  the  yearly  average. 
dropping  to  85  per  cent  in  November.  These 
data  are  not  corrected  for  trend. 

Production  Now  Irregular 

During  1933  there  was  only  I  3  per  cent 
more  milk  produced  in  the  flush  season  than 
during  the  month  of  lowest  production.  Dur- 
ing 1938,  however,  there  was  40  per  cent 
more  milk  produced  in  May.  the  peak 
month,  than  there  was  in  November,  the 
shortest  month. 

From  early  in  1934  until  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  base-surplus  plan,  there  was  a 
mounting  producer  opposition  to  any  plan 
which  would  regulate  production  and  shortly 
after  the  enactment  of  the  first  milk  control 
law  in  Pennsylvania  steps  were  taken  to 
eliminate  the  plan. 

Much  of  this  producer-opposition  toward 
the  base-surplus  plan  was  begun  by  produ- 
cers who  had  very  small  established  base 
quantities  in  comparison  with  their  total 
volume  of  milk  and  they  had  not  been  able 
to  increase  their  basics.  Basics  had  been 
restricted  during  the  depression  because 
fluid  milk  sales  were  reported  down  and 
tkere  was  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
producers  toward  increasing  production.  Be 
cause  of  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  base-surplus  plan  and  because  of  the 
frequent  and  unpredictable  changes  in  the 
plan  during  1934  and  1935  many  prcxiucers. 
including  those  with  low  bases,  increased 
their  production  considerably,  feeling  that 


This  field  of  buck- 
wheat was  grown  by 
Elwood  F.  Beck,  son 
of  Walter  Beck,  War- 
tors  Mark,  Pa.  The 
field  is  on  the  farm 
of  H.  Briggs. 


if  new  basics  were  given  them  or  the  plan 
should  be  dropped  entirely,  they  would  ob- 
tain a  greater  share  of  the  market;  some- 
thing they  were  unable  to  do  previously. 
Also,  the  frequent  adjustments  in  the  plan 
for  the  two  years  prior  to  its  discontinuance 
helped  render  it  unsatisfactory. 

After  the  base-surplus  plan  was  replaced 
by  the  present  straight  utilization  of  produc- 
tion plan,  the  producers  with  small  basics 
and  others  who  felt  it  advantageous  to  in- 
crease their  production,  naturally  obtained 
a  greater  share  of  the  fluid  milk  market  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  producer  who  was 
informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan  and 
produced  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
market.  With  the  discarding  of  the  old  base- 
surplus  plan  the  uniform  producer  became 
dissatisfied  and  demanded  a  different  selling 
plan  whereby,  through  controlling  his  pro- 
duction, he  would  be  able  to  get  a  higher 
average  weighted  price. 

Urge  Adoption  of  Plan 

Every  pound  of  milk  a  producer  may  keep 
at  home  for  any  purpose  whatever,  under 
the  present  plan,  is  milk  worth  the  weighted 
average  price.  This  plan  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  producer  to  reduce  his  sales  of  lower 
class  milk  milk  which  is  not  needed  for 
fluid  purposes  without  also  reducing,  at 
the  same  time,  his  proportionate  share  of 
sales  of  the  higher  priced  Class  1  milk. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the 
healthy,  stabilizing  effect  on  the  market  such 
a  plan  will  have,  we  ask  your  I  lonorable 
Commission  to  consider  the  plan  we  are 
proposing  and  to  issue  an  order  embodying 
its  basic  principles  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Plan 


HERE,  BRIEFLY,  is  how  the  level 
production  plan  as  proposed  to 
the  Milk  Control  Commission 
wll  apply  to  you  as  an  individual 
producer,  assuming  of  course  that  it 
'8  adopted  as  proposed  by  us,  and 
that  it  is  in  effect  for  your  buyer. 

Your  "production  base"  will  be 
calculated  by  adding  your  total  de- 
"venesof  milk  for  the  ten  months  of 
the  preceding  year,  leaving  out  May 

iind  June,  and  dividing  that  total  by 

ten. 

How  "Quota"  Works 

lour  quota,"  upon  which  your 
yass  I  share  of  the  market  will  be 
«termined  each  month,  is  set  ac- 
^fding  to  the  Class  I  milk  sales  of 
^^^  buyer  of  your  milk  for  the  prc- 
^ousyear.  If  he  sold,  last  year,  78 
P«^  cent  as  much  milk  in  Class  I  as 
U       f     of  all   of   the   production 

®^8of  all  his  producers,  then  your 

1?  ""'"  ^*-'   78   per  cent   of  your 
P^o<luction  base. 


Your  buyer  will  then  pay  you, 
each  month  this  year,  the  Class  1 
price  for  that  percentage  of  your 
quota  which  he  sells  as  Class  I  milk. 
If  his  sales  go  up  this  percentage  will 
likely  be  slightly  more  than  100,  if 
they  go  down  it  may  be  slightly  less. 
Next  Year's  "Production  Base" 

Having  determined  your  quota 
your  production  base  is  put  on  the 
shelf  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  except 
as  you  may  change  your  buyer  or 
sell  or  divide  your  herd. 

You  may  keep  your  production 
base  from  year  to  year,  provided 
your  average  production  for  the  ten 
months  remains  between  your  quota 
and  your  production  base,  and  also 
provided  you  maintain  your  produc- 
tion up  to  your  quota  during  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December.  You 
may  increase  your  production  base 
next  year  by  producing  in  excess  of 
your  production  base  this  year,  in 
which  case  your  production  base  will 


be  increased  by  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  increased  production.  You 
will  have  a  lower  production  base 
next  year  in  case  your  average  pro- 
duction for  the  ten  months  this  year 
should  fall  below  this  year's  quota 
or  if  your  average  production  during 
October,  November  and  December 
should  fall  below  your  quota. 

Changes  In  Quota 

Even  though  you  should  maintain 
the  same  production  base  your  quota 
will  likely  change  slightly  one  way  or 
the  other.  Three  outside  factors  will 
tend  to  increase  your  quota,  namely, 
producers  dropping  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, other  producers  failing  to  main- 
tain their  production  bases,  and 
your  buyer  experiencing  an  increase 
in  Class  I  milk  sales. 

Likewise,  three  outside  factors 
may  tend  to  decrease  your  quota, 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  producers  on  the  market,  other 
producers  increasing  their  produc- 
tion bases  through  higher  produc- 
tion, and  a  drop  in  your  buyer's 
Class  I  sales.  The  relative  import- 
ance of  these  various  factors  can  not 
be  estimated  in  advance. 

Should  you  change  buyers  you  will 
take  your  old  production  base  with 
you  but  get  a  new  quota  according 
to  that  buyer's  Class  I  sales  of  the 
past  year. 

If  you  sell  your  herd  as  a  unit  the 
production  base  goes  with  the  herd. 
If  you  divide  your  herd,  or  sell  it  to 
not  more  than  two  buyers,  the  base 
also  goes  with  the  herd  according  to 
the  way  the  herd  is  divided.  If  you 
disperse  your  herd  to  several  buyers 
the  base  ceases  to  exist  unless  you 
re-establish  your  herd  promptly.  The 
production  base  or  quota  can  not  be 

(Please  turn  to  page  I  I) 


No  plan  is  yet  in  effect.  If 
a  level  production  order  is 
issued  by  the  Commission  it 
may  differ  in  certain  respects 
from  this  outline.  Members 
who  desire  may  get  a  copy  of 
the  complete  plan  exactly  as 
proposed  to  the  Milk  Control 
Commission  by  dropping  a 
card  to  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative,  401  N. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Some  Pointers  For  Our 

Guardians  of   Milk   Qu 


ality 


MOST  of  the  effort  toward  getting 
a  better  quality  milk  is  directed 
toward  the  men  on  the  farm, 
when  it  is  really  the  women  who 
should  be  the  object  of  any  such 
campaign.  On  many  farms  the 
women  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for  the  dairy 
utensils  and  on  most  of  the  other 
farms  their  influence  goes  far 
in  determining  not  only  the  kmd  ot 
care  given  utensils  but  the  attention 
given  every  other  factor  which 
influences  milk  quality. 

Furthermore,  women  are  usually 
good  cooperators.  When  they  under- 
stand the  objective  of  a  cooperative 
in  supplying  good  milk,  their  influ- 
ence is  increased  accordingly.  Farm 
women  recognize  that  in  order  to 
command  top  prices  the  milk  must 
be  of  corresponding  high  quality. 
They  recognize  that  to  accomplish 
this  they  must  start  with  a  healthy 
herd,  well  cared  for.  that  the  cow 
must  be  fed  properly,  that  especial 
care  be  given  where  strong  flavored 
feed  may  affect  flavor,  and  that  the 
utensils  must  be  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly cleaned  every  day.  Watching 
thes^  things,  the  three  major  reasons 
for  returned  milk  are  practically 
eliminated,  these  reasons  being  (I) 
off-flavor.  (2)  sediment,  and  (3) 
high  bacteria  counts. 

Recognize  Flavor  Value 

The    farm   woman    recognizes    at 
once    the    value    of    flavor    in    the 
popularity    of    any    food.      ^|j'^    *® 
experienced   every   day   around   her 
dining  table,  and  milkisnoexception. 
In  order   to  obtain   choice  flavored 
milk,  the  cow  must  be  fed  properly, 
that   is.   feeds   such    as   silage,    root 
crops,  green  cover  crops,  and  pasture 
should  not  be  fed  immediately  before 
milking.      It    is    also    necessary    to 
prevent  milk  from  absorbing  objec- 
tionable flavors  from   feed  such   as 
silage  that  may  lie  in   the  barn  in 
preparation   for    feeding.       Prompt 
removal  of  milk  from  the  barn  will 
prevent  the  absorption  of  "barny" 
odors.      Proper   precautions   in    the 
handling  of  milk   and   utensils  will 
prevent  most  other  types  of  objec- 
tionable flavors.     Briefly,  a  healthy 
cow,    properly   fed,    will    produce   a 
good  flavored  milk. 

Sediment  in  milk  can  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  cows  clipped  about 


By  L  E.  Parkin 
Dairy  Specialist 
Penn  State  College 

the  udders,  flanks  and  bellies  and  by 
washing  or  wiping  these  parts  with 
a  damp  cloth  immediately  before 
milking.  Careful  attention  should 
also  be  given  the  utensils  to  see  that 
no  dust  gets  into  them,  the  can 
covers  being  included  in  this  precau- 
tion. Simple  but  continual  care  in 
these  directions,  together  with  the 
use  of  a  good  strainer,  will  practically 
assure  good  sediment  scores  day 
after  day.  The  can,  of  course, 
should  be  kept  covered  after  the 
milk  is  placed  in  it. 

What  Bacteria  Do 

Few  people  realize  exactly  what 
bacteria  are.  but  most  of  us  recog- 
nize readily  what  they  can  do. 
Practically  all  spoilage  of  foods  is 
caused  by  bacteria  and  milk  is  an  ideal 
food  for  them,  especially  when  the 
temperature  of  it  is  over  60  degrees, 
with  bacteria  growth  being  fastest 
at  80  to  100  degrees.  Bacteria  can 
be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
powerful  microscopes  but  are  the 
direct  cause  of  souring  of  milk  and 
of  most  off-flavors  other  than  those 
caused  by  feed. 

Bacterial  growth  in  milk  can  be 
kept  down  by  (I)  careful  cleaning 
and  sterilizing  of  utensils.  (2)  careful 
handling  of  milk  to  prevent  contam- 
ination, and  (3)  prompt  cooling  of 
the  milk.  The  farm  woman  is  usually 
an  expert  in  cleaning  utensils  but  it 
is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
best  precedure  for  dairy  utensils  is 
somewhat  different  than  the  dish 
washing  methods  approved  in  our 
kitchens. 

One,  Two,  Three  of  Washing 

The  first  step  is  to  rinse  the 
utensils  with  luke  warm  water 
immediately  after  using;  the  second 
step  is  to  wash  the  utensils  with  hot 
water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  an 
alkaline  dairy  cleanser  and  to 
scrub  with  a  good  fiber  brush.  The 
utensils  should  be  rinsed  with 
hot  water  after  washing. 

Three  "don'ts"  in  cleaning  utensils 
are  (I)  never  use  soap,  (2)  never  use 
a  cloth,  (3)  never  wipe  the  utensils. 

The  final  step  is  sterilization  of  the 
utensils,    thus    killing    the    invisible 


bacteria  which  may  be  on  the  sur- 
face. If  sterilized  immediately  after 
washing,  the  utensils  should  be  stored 
until  ready  for  use  in  a  dry,  dust- 
proof  milk  house.  Or  they  may  be 
sterilized  before  using. 

Sterilizing  may  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  boiling  water,  which  may  be 
boiled  in  the  utensil,  or  the  utensil 
immersed  in  the  boiling  water.  It 
may  be  done  with  live  steam,  which 
must  be  applied  directly  and  for 
sufficiently  long  to  make  the  utensil 
far  to  hot  to  handle,  or  it  may  be 
done  with  chlorine  sterilizers  accord- 
ing to  recommendation  of  the  manu- 
facturer. . 

It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  all 
bacteria  from  milk  and  prompt 
cooling  to  below  60°  F,  and  prefer- 
ably below  SO°F,will  stop  practically 
all  growth  of  bacteria.  It  is  poor 
business  to  take  chances  on  milk 
cooling.  A  high  quality  floating 
dairy  thermometer  will  provide  an 
accurate  check  on  the  actual  temp- 
erature of  the  milk  and  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  cooling  equipment. 
Seldom  can  the  water  on  a  farm  be 
depended  upon  to  do  a  good  job 
during  the  summer.  Ice  or  mechan- 
ical refrigeration  are  usually  neces- 
sary to  get  a  safely  low  temperature. 

Selfish  Motive  Justified 

Our  farm  women  can  well  have 
selfish  reasons  for  being  particular 
about  these  points.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  milk  quality  will  mean  less 
rejected  milk  and  therefore  a  larger 
farm  income,  which  in  turn,  makes 
possible  better  living  standards  for 
the  entire  family.  In  addition,  the 
consuming  public  will  use  more  milk 
as  they  can  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  quality  of  milk,  thus 
furnishing  a  better  market  for  our 
most    important    farm    crop^milk. 

• 

Pittsburgh  Hearing  Called 

A  hearing  will  be  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission at  Pittsburgh,  commencing 
Thursday,  June  8,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  boundaries  of  the  Pittsburgh 
milk  marketing  area  and  prices  to 
producers  and  consumers  in  that 
area. 

A  diamond  is  nothing  but  a  lump 
of  coal  that  stuck  to  its  job. 
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Level  Production  Proposed 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

sold  or  transferred  to  another  party 
except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

Base  committees  will  be  estab- 
lished for  each  dealer  and  at  each 
receiving  point,  each  committee  con- 
sisting of  four  producers  and  a  dealer 
representative.  These  committees 
rnav  make  adjustments  in  produc- 
tion bases  ot  individual  producers 
where  production  is  seriously  affect- 
ed by  causes  beyond  the  producer'? 
control,  such  as  disease,  fire,  light- 
ning, or  flood.  Such  adjustments  will 
be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Milk 
Control  Commission. 

The  level  production  plan  will  not 
be  mandatory  unless  the  producers 
supplying  a  dealer  want  it.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  a  petition  of  five  per 
cent  of  the  producers  supplying  a 
dealer,  following  which  all  producers 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion "Do  You  Wish  to  Sell  Your 
Milk  on  a  Quota  Plan?".  If  65  per 
cent  of  those  voting  desire  the  plan 
it  will  be  mandatory  upon  the  dealer 
and  all  producers  supplying  him.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  bigger  the  vote 
and  the  bigger  the  majority  in  favor 
of  the  plan  the  better  its  chances  for 
success. 


Sympathy  to  Mr.  Brown 

Tragedy  struck  the  family  of 
Arthur  E.  Brown,  Nottingham.  Pa., 
on  May  4.  Mrs.  Brown  passed  on 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  and 
a  few  hours  later  Mr.  Brown's  son 
was  killed  in  a  motor  accident  while 
on  his  way  home  from  State  College 
where  he  was  a  student. 

Words  are  too  feeble  to  express 
our  sympathy  to  Mr.  Brown  and  to 
those  others  near  and  dear  to  his 
wife  and  son  who  were  taken  from 
their  midst  so  suddenly. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  during 
April.  1939. 

Farm  Calls 1276 

Non-Farm  Calls 367 

Butterfat  Tests 3956 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  April)  3 1 

(second  half  April)  20 

Herd  Samples  Tested 532 

Brom-Thymol  Tests 352 

Microscopic  Examinations i  30 

Membership  Solicitation 252 

New  Members  Signed 40 

District  Meetings 2 

Attendance 93 

Committee  Meetings 20 

Attendance 262 

Other  Meetings 13 

Attendance 771 


"We  use  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 
on  these  Ayrshire  prize  winners!" 


Mr.  A.  T.  Hall,  herd  manager  of  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  heartily 
recommends  Gulf  Livestock  Spray.  ''We  have  a  fine  herd  of  400  Ayrshires.  We've 
been  using  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  for  four  years  because  it  is  most  economical 
to  use." 

One  spraying  lasts  all  day.  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  gives  long-lasting  protection- 
kills  bloodsucking  flies,  lice,  ticks— repels  stable  and  horn  flies. 


INCREASES  PRODUCTION.  "I  use  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  because  it's  a  smart 
thing  for  any  dairyman  to  do.  My  Guern- 
seys give  their  maximum  milk-produc- 
tion during  fly  time  if  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  is  used  daily."  So  says  Frank 
Austin  of  Burlington,  Vt.  To  keep  cows 
quiet  at  milking  time,  insist  on  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray. 


TEST  ITS  MILDNESS.  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  is  so  mild 
you  can  even  gargle  it  with- 
out harming  the  delicate 
membranes  of  your  mouth 
and  throat.  It  never  blisters 
or  makes  hair  drop  out.  It 
gives  the  animal's  coat  a 
blue-ribbon  bloom. 


TAINTLESS.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  use  Gulf 
i^ivestock  Spray,  even  at  milking  time.  It 
never  leaves  a  bit  of  taste  in  the  milk  and 
never  smells  it  up."  (signed)  Dairyman 
Paul  I.  Paris,  Marion,  Ky. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


rnrr*!  Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin,  Sec- 
rllkkiond  Edition,  of  the  Gulf  Re- 
Kcarch  and  Development  Co.:  "External 
Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle,  Sheep.  Goats, 
Horses.  Mules,  Hoks,  Dogs,  and  Poultry." 
Write  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co., 
Petroleum   Specialties   Div.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW 
ECONOMY  SIZE 


2- gallon 
can,  only 


n.99 


Also  in  5  and  1  gallon 
sizes  and  in  drums. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

When  buying  products    advertised  on  these  pages,  please   mention 
that  you   saw   the   advertisement  in  the   Milk   Producers'    Review 
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THE  BOARD  of  Dircctors  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  May  19  and 
20.  Most  of  the  Board  members 
were  present  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  Milk  Control  Commission's 
hearing  on  May  19  and  heard  the 
briefs  and  discussion  on  the  level 
production  plan  which  was  proposed 
to  the  Commission  on  that  day. 
1  he  meetmg  was  convened  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the 
hearing.  Reports  of  officers  were 
heard,  including  the  financial  report 
by  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary's 
report.  The  secretary  announced 
that    the   terms  of   the   directors   in 
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Directors  In  Meetin 


eight  districts  expire  in  November, 
1939,  and  that  elections  will  be 
held  this  fall  in  those  districts.  The 
directors  whose  terms  expire,  to- 
gether with  the  districts  they  repre- 
sent, follow: 

District     2     Frederick  Shangle 
6     Fred  W.  Bleiler 
HE.  M.  Crowl 
16     M.  L.  Stitt 
•'  17     Joseph  S.  Briggs 

20     Kensie  S.  Bagshaw 


Upper  llluttration:  MAE  Compressor 
Model  7S5-MC.  S-cylindcr,  1  h.p. 
motor. 

Lower  Illustration:  MAE  Compressor 
with  sasoline  engine  drive  for  use 
where  electricity  is  not  aveiUble. 


For  low-count  milk  that  commands  pre- 
mium prices  you  must  have  dependable 
refrigeration.  M  &  E  Compressors, 
automatic,  engineered  especially  for 
dairy  farm  refrigeration,  for  use  v^ith 
all  cooling  and  storage  equipment, 
have  proved  their  dependability.  They 
are  protecting  quality  and  profits, 
guarding  against  spoilage  and  waste, 
on  modern  farms  everywhere. 

They  will  bring  you  efficient,  trouble- 
free,  low-cost,  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion at  its  best.  They  will  quickly 
earn  their  cost,  on  large  or  small  farms. 
Write  for  catalog  with  complete  infor- 
mation on  electric  and  gasoline  engine 
powered  models  for  all  purposes. 


MERCHANT     &      EVANS     COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.      P/anf  of  Loncoster,  Po. 


District    22     A.  R.  Marvel 

26     D.  E.  Witherspoon 

Reports  were  heard  from  various 
directors  as  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gress of  dairy  subjects  in  their 
respective  states,  it  was  reported 
that  proposed  changes  in  the  Mary- 
land Cooperative  law  had  failed  to 
be  acted  upon,  largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  time  for  the  proper  drafting 
of  the  legislation.  The  bill  in  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  to  continue 
milk  control  was  reported  as  having 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  pending 
in  the  lower  House.  That  bill  has 
since  been  passed. 

The  Delaware  Legislature,  which 
is  recessed  until  a  later  date,  has 
before  it  a  bill  to  license  and  bond 
milk  dealers  so  as  to  assure  produc- 
ers of  receiving  payment  for  milk 
delivered.  This  bill  is  now  in  com- 
mittee. 

With  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture still  in  session,  considerable 
time  and  discussion  centered  around 
various  measures  before  that  body. 
Included  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  law  which 
would  enable  farmers  to  exchange 
hauling  of  their  own  produce  without 
being  required  to  take  out  a  permit 
and  also  exempting  cooperatives  in 
hauling  for  their  own  members  from 
requiring  a  permit.  Another  bill 
provided  that  relief  families  with 
children  and  invalids  would  be 
given  a  part  of  the  relief  money  in 
the  form  of  milk  tickets  so  as  to 
assure  them  of  more  nearly  adequate 
supplies  of  milk. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  milk 
sanitation  law  were  discussed  at 
some  length.  The  various  proposals 
for  amending  the  Milk  Control  Law 
were  also  discussed  with  the  Board 
voicing  its  disapproval  of  House 
Bill  1202.  which  would  entirely 
revamp  milk  control  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  directors  were  called  upon 
individually  to  discuss  activities  in 
their  respective  territories,  these 
discussions  centering  on  such  matters 
as  hauling  arrangements,  surplus 
disposal,  taking  care  of  producers 
temporarily  out  of  markets,  and 
inspection  problems. 

General  Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman, 
Jr.,  reported  rather  extensively  on 
the  activities  of  the  Cooperative 
during  the  past  two  months,  includ- 
ing methods  of  moving  surplus 
supplies,  the  Cooperative's  efforts 
toward  taking  care  of  members 
shipping  to  recently  closed  receiving 
stations,  also  the  introduction  of 
new  time-saving  methods  in  the 
office,  and  related  subjects. 

The     directors     discussed     exten- 

!  Plca^e  turn  to  page  15) 


Local  Industry  Publicizes 

Dairy 

T 


HE  local  dairy  industry  is  making 
extensive  preparations  for  join- 
ing in  the  nation-wide  campaign  to 
publicize  June  as  National  "Dairy 
Month."  All  branches  are  working 
together  m  an  effort  through  this 
means  to  accelerate  the  moving  ol 
the  large  quantities  of  both  milk  and 
manufactured  dairy  products  into 
consumptive  channels. 

In  Philadelphia  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram is  under  way.  Contacts  have 
been  made  with  all  leading  radio 
stations  for  frequent  spot  announce- 
ments of  Dairy  Month  to  be  made 
through  broadcasts.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  display 
literature  will  be  used  in  soda  foun- 
tains and  restaurants  throughout 
the  city.  Distributors  will  hold 
"Open  House"  inviting  customers 
to  visit  the  distributing  plant  of  their 
dealers  where  milk  and  ice  cream  will 
be  served  as  refreshments. 

Telling  the  Public 

The  public  will  be  urged  to  visit 
the  model  dairy  barn  and  cows  at  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo  during  Dairy 
Month.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  PRT,  large  car  cards  announcing 
Dairy  Month  will  be  carried  on 
trolley  cars,  buses  and  elevated 
trains,  suggesting  that  car  riders 
visit  the  barn  and  cows  at  the  Zoo 
and  the  Open  House  at  the  milk 
plants. 

Through  the  press  the  public  will 
be  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
thedairy  industry  asa  threeand  ahalf 
billion  dollar  business  with  ninety- 
five  million  dollars  invested  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  alone;  with 
150,000  cows  contributing  to  the 
market  supply  of  milk,  and  a  total 
of  12,000  dairy  farmers  and  150 
dairy  plants  supplying  milk  and 
cream  to  the  local  market. 

All  in  all,  this  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  intensive  campaigns 
conducted  by  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  It  represents 
the  joint  efforts  of  producers,  repre- 
sented by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  and  the 
distributors  who  are  contributing 
members  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
functioning  through  a  Philadelphia 
Milk  Month  Committee  of  which 
C.  I.  Cohee,  President  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  is  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
Philadelphia  campaign,  the  nation- 
wide celebration  of  Dairy  Month  is 
receiving  the  support  of  the  following 
national  organizations:  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration, National  Dairy  Council  and 
local  member  units.  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  American  Butter  Insti- 


tute. National  Cheese  Institute. 
International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers  and  International  Associa- 
tion of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 
Widely  known  organizations  aid- 
ing  me  uttiiy  iiiQu»Li_y  piwgitA.i. 
include  the  Institute  of  Distribution. 
National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  Independent  Fcod  Distri- 
butors' Council  and  National  Assd- 
cialion  of  Retail  Druggists. 


Cheese  Making  Booklet 

Inter-State  members  who  may 
wish  to  make  cheese  from  a  part  of 
their  milk  supply  will  be  interested  in 
the  booklet  "How  to  Make  Cheese  on 
the  Farm  and  in  the  Home",  which 
may  be  obtained  from  Chr.  Hansen's 
Laboratory.  Inc.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Each  step  is  discussed  in  detail  and 
equipment,  both  home-made  and 
commercial,  is  described  in  the  book- 
let. Directions  for  several  different 
types  of  cheese  are  included. 

•'What's  the  riot  about  across  the 

street?  " 

"Oh,    they   just    found    the   origi- 
nator of  the  *e'  in  shoppe."      Webfoot 


ro  QUALITY 
MILK... 

\.  mt^ . . . 


LEAVES    NO  FILM 
OR  SCALE 

Here'a  a  cleanser  that's 
made  to  order  for  dairy 
farm  utensils.  Attacks 
milk  fat  and  dirt  vigor- 
ously, but  is  gentle  to  the 
hands  and  utensils.  Econ- 
omical to  use  —  rinses 
quickly,      freely.  Clean 

utensils  right  after  milk- 
ing with  DUMORE:  ster- 
ilize utensils  just  before 
milking  with   DIVERSOL. 

Order  Both  from  Your  Dairy 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago 


Classifiecl  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Elach 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word      Cash  with  order. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GUERNSEYS.  Breeder  will  loan  promising  bull 
calves  from  proven  strains  to  responsible  dairymen 
who  belong  to  cow-testing  association  and  desire  to 
improve  herds.  J.  Howard  Cliffe.  Ivyland.  Bucks 
Co..  Pa. 


HTH-15 

m  PAILS, 

MILK  CMS, 

VTENSILS, 

MILKING 
MACHINE  PAinS, 

SIPAMTM 
UNITS,  ETC. 


THE  DAIRYMEN'S  SANITATION 
PROGRAM  .j^eaiMAlMf, 

HTH-15 


KEEPS  BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 
AND  AVOIDS  REJECTS 

The  HTH-1 5  Sanitation  Program  is  the  safe  way  to  low 
count  milk  and  to  avoid  rejects.  Thousands  of  dairy- 
men prefer  HTH-15  for  sterilizing  utensils  and  other 
equipment  because  it  kills  bacteria  quickly,  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  meets  the  most  rigid  sanitary  requirements. 

lt<Sy  TO  USE'-LOW  IN  COST 

HTH-15  is  a  chlorine  carrier  in  free-flowing  powder 
form  in  a  can.  It  is  easier  to  use,  costs  less,  is  a 
dependable  sterilizer  and  is  harmless  to  dairy  metals. 
Get  HTH-15  at  your  dealer's  or  write  for  com- 
plete sanitation  program  and  FREE  Va  lb.  sample. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI 
WORKS  (INC.) 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Dairy  Upturn 


Seems  Likely 


THE  Storage  situation  of    practi- 
cally all  dairy  products    appears 
more  favorable     than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past  several  months, 

«_«r»fKr  »v«t^»  tK«*  result  that  the 

overtone,  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned,  is  somewhat  stronger. 
This  situation  is  reflected  in  the 
recent  trend  of  butter  prices  when, 
without  government  support,  the 
May  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New 
York  closed  at  24  cents,  a  I  ^  cent 
increase  from  the  month's  low,  as 
contrasted  with  last  year's  drop  of 
^  cent  during  May.  Production  of 
milk  by-products  is  likewise  on  the 
decrease   as   compared  with   a   year 

Production  of  evaporated  milk, 

which  is  the  greatest  competitor  of 
fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream,  was 
202,090,000  pounds  or  2  percent  less 
in  April.  1939.  than  in  April,  1938. 
but  was  still  I  7  percent  higher  than 
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PRINTER 

T      ▼      T 

PICTURE 
CONTEST 


Open  to: 

Members  of    Inter-State   and 
their  families. 


Prizes: 


One    dollar  for  each   contest 
picture  used  on  inside  page. 
Five  dollars  if  picture  is  used 
on  front  page. 


Requtrements  of  picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attrac- 
tive background.  Farm  sub- 
ject that  will  interest  others  on 
its  merits. 

Description  of  picture  (brief) 
Identification  of  sender 


the  April  average  for  the  five-year 
1933-37  period.  Production  of  con- 
densed milk  was  34  percent  lower 
in  April.  1939.  than  one  year  earlier 
and  36  percent  below  the  five-year 

average  for  April.  ,    i  iaj; 

Butter  production  totaled  14?,- 
123.000  pounds  in  April,  which  is 
nearly  3  million  pounds  or  2  percent 
under  April.  1938.  April  production 
in  Minnesota,  the  leading  state,  was 
26. 1  75.000  pounds  as  compared  with 
Pennsylvania's  production  of  925.- 
000  pounds.  American  cheese  pro- 
duction was  41.145.000  pounds  in 
April,  which  was  a  drop  of  nearly 
7^  million  pounds  or  I  5  percent  from 
April,  1938.  This  figure,  however, 
was  21  percent  more  than  the 
eight-year  (1930-37)  average  April 
production. 

Dry  milk  production  shows  a 
similar  decline.  April,  1939,  pro- 
duction of  dry  skim  milk  was 
reported  at  31,028.000  pounds  as 
compared  with  35.616.000  pounds 
for  April.  1938.  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 13  percent.  Comparing  the 
same  months,  production  of  dry 
butter  milk  showed  a  decline  of 
nearly  50  percent. 

Storage  stocks  of  dry  skimmilk 
declined  from  42.500.000  pounds  on 
May  1.  1938.  to  31.910.000  pounds 
on  May  I  of  this  year,  a  drop  of 
nearly  25  percent. 

Evaporated  milk  in  storage  to- 
taled 134,625,000  pounds  on  May  I, 
I  7  million  pounds  or  1  I  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  25  million 
pounds  more  than  on  April  1 .  1939. 
The  amount  of  condensed  milk  in 
storage  on  May  1  was  4.608.000 
pounds.     18    percent    less    than    in 

May.  1938. 

The  butter  situation  is  not  at 

all  unfavorable,  considering  the  tre- 
mendous carry-over  from  the  prev- 
ious   year,    most    of    which    is    still 
owned  by  the  Dairy  Products  Mark- 
eting   Association.       In    four    large 
markets  in  the  United   States,   the 
amount    of    butter    in    storage    on 
May     26    were    approximately    63 
million    pounds    of    which    amount 
about  52  million  pounds  were  owned 
by    the    DPMA.    leaving    approxi- 
mately   13    million    pounds    in    the 
hands  of  private  operators.     On  the 
corresponding  day  in  1938  there  were 
approximately    22    million    pounds 
in    storage,     all    owned     privately. 
These  storage  and  production  data 
are    compiled    from    United    States 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 
Milk  production   in   the   Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  showed  less  than 
a    normal   increase    in    April,    1939, 
when  production  per  day  per  dairy 
increased  only  3  percent  over  March, 
while  for  both   1938  and   1937  the 


increase  was  7  percent.  April  pro- 
duction  per  day  this  year  averaged 
240  pounds  compared  with  232 
pounds  last  April  and  2 1 7  pounds 
for    April.     1937.      Apparently    the 

UClIUIt    tlCiivt   »il    •.iiC   •    ••••MuCtpiiid 

milk  shed  has  been  similar  to  the 
trend  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
which,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"showed  less  than  usual  seasonal 
increase  during  April". 

Milk  sales  in  1 36  leading  markets 
increased  1 .08  percent  in  April  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  according 
to  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
which  also  says.  "This  is  the  second 
consecutive  month  for  which  an 
increase  has  been  reported  following 
decreases  that  began  with  November 

1937." 

Fluid  milk  prices  remain  rela- 
tively   stable    in    this    market,   but 
according   to   the   Fluid   Milk  Price 
report  "continue  to  show  weakness 
and    are    unstable    in   some   areas". 
Among   the  important  markets  an- 
nouncing  lower   prices   are   Boston, 
Massachusetts,   with   a   decrease  of 
40   cents    per    hundred    pounds  for 
Class     I     price     to     producers,    as 
provided     in     the     milk     marketing 
agreement  adopted   by    the   Boston 
market.     Accompanying  this  was  a 
I -cent  per  quart  reduction  in  retail 
price.     Similar   reductions  were  re- 
ported for  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence. 
Massachusetts,    markets.      Dayton. 
Ohio.  Class  1  producer  price  dropped 
35    cents    per    hundredweight,    the 
retail   price    I    cent   per  quart:    the 
Burlington.    Iowa,    class    I    was  20 
cents   lower    with    no    reduction  in 
retail     price;      Los     Angeles.    Cali- 
fornia,  Class    I    price  was  21   cents 
lower  with  apparently  little,  if  any, 
change  in  retail  price.      New  York 
State    markets    witnessed    producer 
price  declines  and  include  Albany, 
which   was   20   cents   per    hundred- 
weight lower,  and  Buffalo  which  was 
down  50  cents.     Retail  prices  were 
reduced    I    cent,    and    2    cents   per 
quart     respectively.         Binghamton 
showed  an  additional  1 0  cent  drop  m 
producer  price. 

Cream  prices  in  this  market 
remain  relatively  stable  in  the  face 
of  a  seasonal  increase  in  production 
and  at  the  present  time  average 
around  $11.50  to  $12.00  per  40  qt 
can  of  40  percent  Pennsylvania 
inspected  cream  and  $12.50  per  can 
for  cream  which  is  approved  lOf 
Pennsylvania,  Newark  and  Lower 
Merion  Township.  In  terms  of  4 
percent  milk  this  is  equivalent  to 
$1 .42  per  hundredweight  if  approved 
to  meet  the  additional  regulations. 
These  cream  prices  average  approxi- 
mately $1.00  per  can   less   than  at 


June,  1939 

the  same  time  last  year.  However. 
the  market  shows  a  certain  amount 
of  firmness  at  present 

Certain  handling  charges  and  the 
cost  of  separation  are  involved  in 
converting  milk  into  crearn  Ordi- 
narily the  value  of  skimmilk  covers 
these  costs  but  during  the  past 
vear  the  sales  value  of  dry  skimmilk. 
^1-  «.;«cinal  outlet  for  this  by- 
product,  barely  covered   the  cost  ot 

powdering  it.  j    ,      •       n/i 

Feed  prices  charged  during  May 
by  feed  dealers  in  Inter-State  Ter- 
ritory continue  to  show  a  slight 
increase  over  the  previous  month  but 
were  also  slightly  lower  than  in 
May.  1938.  The  feed  price  table 
will  be  found  on  page  6. 


Date 


MAY.  1939.  BUTTER  PRICES 
92-Score     Solid  Pack 

Philadelphia        New  York  Chicago 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
29 
31 

Average 
April  '39 
May  38 


23'/4 

231/4 

23V4 

23% 

24 

231/4 

24 

24 

24 

24'A 

24  j| 

24'/4 

23  3/4 

23% 
231/4 

23  3/4 

24«/4 

24'/: 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24»/4 

24>/4 

24V4 

24V2. 

24.01 

23.49 

26.83 


221/4 
23 

221/4 
23 

231/4 

231/4 

231/4 

231/2 

231/2 

24^ 

24 

24 

231/2 

231/2 

231/2 

231/2 

231/4 

241/4 

231/4 

231/4 

231/4 

241/4 

241/4 

24 

24 

24 

23  64 

23.11 

26  36 


211/4 
211/4 

21  y4 

221/4 
22'/2 
22 

22'/4 
22'/2 
22  1/4 
23V, 
23 1/4 
23 1/4 

22V2 

221/2 

221/2 

22V> 

23 1/4 

23 1/4 

231/4 

231/4 

23 1/4 

23 '/4 

231/2 

231/2 

23 

231/4 

22.78 

21   91 

25  57 


Directors'  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  12} 

sively  the  hearing  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  which  had 
just  closed.  Producer  attitude  over 
various  parts  of  the  milk  shed  was 
also  discussed  as  it  referred  to  the 
reduction  in  price  which  had  been 
proposed  at  the  hearing,  and  also 
the  reaction  of  producers  toward 
inspection  matters. 

The  directors  voted  to  continue  to 
support  vocational  agriculture  activ- 
ities and  also  4-H  club  work  in 
Inter-State  territory  along  lines  sim- 
ilar to  those  followed  in  previous 
years.  A  preliminary  discussion  of 
annual  meeting  plans  was  held  and 
tentative  dates  for  the  meeting  were 
set  for  the  third  week  in  November. 
Exact  dates  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  details  can  be  worked  out. 


Watch  Your  Water  Supply, 
It  May   Contain    Sediment 

Reasons  for  sediment  in  milk  are 
often  hard  to  find  and  one  occasional 
unsuspected  source  is  the  farm  water 
supply.  Trouble  from  this  cause  is 
usually    at    its    worst    immediately 


after  heavy  rains  and.  of  course, 
some  wells  or  springs  are  more 
frequent  offenders  than  others. 

Using  such  water  for  washing  or 
rinsing  utensils  is  an  open  invitation 
to  trouble.  It  is  impossible  to  rinse 
a  utensil  with  water  that  is  even 
slightly  cloudy  and  leave  the  surface 

clean. 

A  good  test  of  the  water  supply 
is  to  pour  three  or  four  pails  full  of 
the  water  through  a  strainer  equip- 
ped with  a  fresh,  clean  pad.  Any 
discoloration  of  the  strainer  pad  will 
indicate  silt  or  sediment  in  the  water. 


Pennsylvania  Legislation 

(Continued  from  page  7t) 

this  amendment  failed  to  win  enough 
votes  for  its  passage.  The  Milk 
Control  Act,  therefore,  stands  un- 
changed from  the  law  which  was 
passed  in  1937. 

Another   bill  which  failed   to  win 
approval  provided  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  legislative  investigation 
of    the    dairy    industry,    but    in    its 
stead   a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
both     Houses     of     the     Legislature 
which  provides  that  all  dairy  laws  of 
the  state  be  studied  by  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and    the  Secretary    of   Health,   and 
that  this  committee  draft  legislation 
for  presentation  at  the  next  special 
or  general  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Naturally,  no  law  is  perfect  and 
changing  conditions  may  make  ad- 
visable changes   in   any   law.      This 
committee    should    be    in    excellent 
position  to  study  all  our  dairy  laws 
fairly     and     impartially,     with     the 
result    that    their    recommendations 
should     be     sound     and     workable. 
Such  a  committee  is  also  in  excellent 
position  to  receive,  and  also  to  ask 
for,     information     and     suggestions 
from  everyone  interested  in  legisla- 
tion that  will  contribute  to  a  sound 
and  stable  dairy  industry. 


Re-Enact  New  Jersey 
Control 

The  bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Law 
another  two  years  received  approval 
from  the  Lower  House  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  on  May  24; 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  having 
passed  the  bill  early  in  the  month. 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Law  is  considered  an  emergency  act 
and,  therefore,  continuation  of  milk 
control  in  that  State  depends  upon 
re-enactment  of  the  law  from  time  to 
time.  The  new  law  will  be  effec- 
tive until  May  31,  1 94 1 ,  and  contains 
no  important  change  from  the  law 
in  effect  for  the  previous  two-year 
period. 


Quickest  way  to  get 

Low  Bacteria  Count 

is  to  get  this  LOW'COST 
quick-acting  chlorine  killer! 

0  Thanks  to  B-K  Powder  you 
can  today  lower  your  bacteria 
count  and  swiftly  booatyour  milk 
profits  hy  sanitizing  the  B-K  way. 
B-K  aids  in  producing  quality 
milk  by  quickly  reducing  bac- 
teria present  on  pails,  strainers, 
milk  cans,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  1^  a  day  for  an  average  herd 
—if  used  according  to  directions. 

B-K  Offers  Dairymen  These 
Advantages:  Keeps  count 
down  to  a  minimum  .  .  .  puts 
equipment  in  best  condition  for 
handling  quality  milk . . .  Js  con- 
venient to  use  in  water  of  any 
temperature  .  .  .  sanitizes  faster, 
more  cheaply,  and  more  thor- 
oughly than  dry  heat,  boiling 
water,  or  steam  as  ordinarily 
used . . .  contains  50%  active,  avail- 
able, bacteria-killing  chlorine... 
has  for  many  years  been  accepted 
by  Public  Health  Authorities . . . 
contains  3  to  15  times  more 
chlorine  than  many  dairy  bac- 
tericides on  the  market! 

"A  little  B-K  gees  a  good  long  way" 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Division,    Pennsylvania    Salt  Mfg.  Co. 
1042  Widener  BIdg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILKoCOOUNG 
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"NI-AO-RA" 


An  Ebco  "NI-AG- 
KA"  will  cool  your 
milk  to  below  BO^  in 
one  hourorlesa.Tina 
means  — lower  bac- 
teria count- higher 
quality  milk— higher 
pricea. 


Only  E»co  "NI-AG-RA" 
has  aH  these  exclusive  features 

Constant  Neck-High  Water  Leveler-Thia  keep* 
all  cans  in  'up-to-their-chins' '-whether  one  can 
half  or  full  capacity  is  in  place.  This  constant  level 
is  mainUined  automatically.  Positive  water  agiU- 
Uon  and  complete  circulation-faater  coolmg- 
lowest  operating  cost. 

S«nd  coupon  or  postcard  TODAY.  O.t  n«EC  Booklot 
and  compl«t«  details  on  this  r«m«rKabl«  n«w  cooler. 

TsCOCMMzr'citillPMf 

752    K.  BIddIo  St.,  West  Chestor,  Pa 

Gentlemen;  I  sm  Hhippinir  ■  _         •  •   •  • 
Send  PKEEdescrlpUve  booklet  OD  the 

Name 


I 

■  AddretM 

■  f.  O State 


cans  of  milk  a  day . 

bESCO'-NI-AU-RA". 
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MILK  PRODUCRES 


HOT  WEATHER  AHEAD 

Invest  in  a  McCormick-Deering  Milk  Cooler 


u 


-^    ^ 


c^^^ 


.  above:  Milk  house  at  the  Clark  ^rabiU fairy  far  ^^^^^ 
Lw    nhio   where  a  McCormick-Deenng  Milk  Cooler  is  ar 
^'i.  Were  7hTMcCorn,ick-Deenni  MMer  on  </.e  ,op  sMf 

of  the  rack  outside  the  mtlk  house. 
•  RIGHT  (top)  :  Mr.  Crabill  puts  a  can  of  milk  irr  the  cooler. 
.  right:  (bottom)  :  Milking  time  it,  the  Crabill  barn. 

MCCORMICK-DEERING  Milk  Coolers  do  a  fi«;--^;  i^^ 
vear  around,  but  it  is  during  the  hot  summer  months  that 
Talrymen  most  appreciate  their  dependable,  efficient  per- 

formance. 

dark  Crabill,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  one  of  •"«•))'  P^^^; 
sive  dairymen  who  find  Mform.ck-Deermg  M.Ik  Cooler 
indispensable  in  keeping  down  bacteria  count  As  he  ex 
plainVit,  improperly  cooled  milk  --'«='.  ""Il^'^^"'"' 
Lring.  leads  to  bad  flavors,  and  may  possibly  I^T""" 
taminated  with  contagious  disease  germs   And  that  s 
mighty  important  today,  with  health  regulations  more 

rigid  than  ever. 

The  McCormick-Deering  complies  with  the  most  exact- 
ing cooling  standards.  //  cools  its  full  rated  can  capactty  be- 
low 50  degrees  in  an  hour  or  less,  twice  every  24  hours, 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Uhnoi. 


McCormick-Deering  Milkers  and 
Cream  Separators  are  other  dairy 
equipment  aids  that  will  pave  the 
way  for  more  profitable  dairying 
and  lighten  your  work  as  well. 

♦      •      • 

Here  are  three  good  ways  to  get 
the  facts  about  McCormick-Deer- 
ing Dairy  Equipment.  (1)  Ask 
users  in  your  neighborhood  how 
they  like  McCormick-Deering 
Dairy  Equipment.  (2)  Ask  the 
nearest    McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  (3) 
Or,  write  us  for  complete  infor- 
mation. We  sincerely  believe  you 
will  find  McCormick-Deering  the 
best  buy  in  dairy  equipment. 
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Strong  Silos  Needed 
For  Grass  Silage 

Farmers  who  are  planning  to  put 
up  grass  sillage  this  season  are 
advised  by  H.  E.  Besley,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture,   to   check    up   on    their    silos. 
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Recent  tests  have  shown  that  grass 
silage  packs  much  more  solidly  than 
corn  silage  and  usually  contains  more 
moisture.  This  extra  weight  exerts 
additional  pressure  on  the  walls  of 
the  silo,  sometimes  reaching  double 
the  pressure  from  an  equal  volume  of 
corn  silage. 


Silos  which  are  weak  can  ■" 
strengthened  with  additional  hooj 
Attention  to  this  point  is  higW 
recommended,  not  only  in  order t' 
save  the  silo  but  to  save  the  \^ 
supply  stored  in  it. 


Worry  is  thinking  without  fact^ 


\ 


Tomorrow's  4-H  Dairy  Champs 
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When  a  Fellow 
Needs  a  Friend 

(Reprint  from  Hoard's  Dairyman) 
The  cow  tester  is  a  hired  man  to 
25  men. 

If  he  slips  away  to  see  his  girl  one 
or  two  evenings  a  week  he  is  a  gad- 
about. 

If  Kf»  nR\rf^r  nof-ire'*  *'h**  ladies,  he 

is  stuck-up. 

If  he  is  quiet,  he  doesn't  talk 
enough — doesn't  know  enough  to 
make  suggestions. 

If  he  is  quick  to  make  suggestions, 
he  is  full  of  "hot  air"  and  too 
"fresh". 

If  he  ever  fails  to  hear  the  alarm 
in  the  morning,  he  is  a  lazy  cuss. 

If  his  tests  are  lower  than  the 
creamery,  he  doesn't  know  his 
business. 

If  they  are  higher  than  the  cream- 
ery, he  ought  to  tell  the  creamery 
where  to  "head  in". 

If  he  forgets  to  clean  his  shoes,  he 
is  slovenly. 

If  he  is  particular  about  his  dress, 
he  is  a  dude. 

If  he  doesn't  partake  of  certain 
foods,  he  is  finicky  about  his  eating. 

If  he  eats  some  of  everything,  he 
eats  too  much. 

If  he  doesn't  say  the  Holstein  is 
the  best  breed,  he  is  a  Guernsey  man. 

If  he  doesn't  say  the  Guernsey  is 
the  best  breed,  he  is  a  Holstein  man. 

If  he  mentions  a  good  Jersey  his 
father  owned,  he  is  a  Jersey  man. 

If  he  suggests  a  home-mixed  feed, 
he  is  against  ready-mixed  feeds. 

If  he  speaks  well  of  a  certain  com- 
mercial mixture,  he  is  getting  a  rake- 
off  from  the  dealer. 

If  he  isn't,  he  is  and  if  he  is,  he 
isn't  and  if  he  ain't,  he  ought  to  be. 

(Moral)  Don't  be  too  hard  on  the 
cow  tester. 

Many  oj  those  "ifs" — and  a  lot  of 
other  "ifs"  not  mentioned  here — go 
for  those  earnest  and  sincere  men,  the 
field  representatives  of  milk,  marketing 
cooperatives. 


One  Success  Factor 

Dr.  E.  A.  Stokdyk,  Deputy  gover- 
nor of  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
states,  "In  the  evolution  of  farmers' 
buying  and  selling  activities  it  has 
become  very  noticeable  that  those 
cooperatives  in  which  the  members 
have  invested  their  own  capital  have 
a  very  much  better  chance  to  render 
a  service  through  the  years  than 
those  which  are  organized  with 
little  or  no  membership  capital,  or 
attempt  to  operate  on  borrowed 
funds". 


A  wheat  harvttt 
which  yielded  34 
bushels  per  acre 
last  year.  Picturt 
sent  by  John  W. 
Bogert ,  Winter, 
thur,  Dei. 


John  M.  McKee  Appointed 

To  Milk  Control  Contimission 


Teacher:  "What  cow  in  New 
Jersey  is  best  known  for  the  amount 
of  milk  it  gives?" 

Tommy:  "Magnesia,  mam;  all 
the  drug  stores  sell  its  milk." 


DAIRYMEN  of  Pennsylvania  are 
fortunate  in  having  John  M, 
McKee  named  a  memLer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission. This  appointment  was 
announced  in  mid-June.  Mr.  McKee 
succeeding  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Jr., 
whose  term  expired.  McKee's  ap- 
pointment is  for  a  six-year  period. 

Long  associated  with  Pennsyl- 
vania agriculture,  and  especially 
dairying,  John  McKee  brings  a 
splendid  record  of  accomplishments 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission. 

His  early  life  was  spent  on  the 
home  farm  in  Clarion  county  and  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Slate  College  in  1910.  also 
taking  a  year  of  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  where 
he  obtained  a  Master's  degree  in 
1922.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
county  agents  in  Pennsylvania,  start- 
ing work  in  Washington  county  in 
1912,  where  he  served  for  several 
years.  While  there  he  was  active  in 
organizing  several  farm  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Tri-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, which  was  later  merged  with 
the  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales 
Association. 

Was  Deputy  Secretary 

McKee  was  named  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  by  F.  P. 
"Daddy"  Willits  when  Mr.  Willits 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  from  1923 
to  1927.  During  this  period,  especi- 
ally, and  during  the  years  which 
followed,  McKee  was  actively  iden- 
tified with  many  major  dairy  activi- 
ties. He  helped  put  the  oleo- 
margarine and  filled  milk  laws  on 
the  statute  books  and  was  active  in 
the  establishment  of  the  t.  b.  area 
testing  program. 

His  next  position  was  that  of 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Rural  Electrification, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  active 
until  going  to   the  Dairymen's   Co- 


operative Sales  Association  in  1937 
as  supervisor  of  membership  and 
field  activities. 

John  McKee  is  obviously  well 
acquainted  with  every  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  he  knows  dairying  and  the 
problems  confronting  our  milk  pro- 
ducers. With  this  broad  experience 
Mr.  McKee  brings  to  his  new  office 
the  qualifications  which  are  so 
urgently  needed  in  handling  the 
intricate  milk  marketing  problems 
which  will  be  faced.  His  services  on 
the  Commission  should  add  to  its 
prestige  and  enable  that  body  to 
continue  to  grow  in  its  service  to 
Pennsylvania's  great  dairy  industry. 


League    Re-elects    Officers 

The  Dairymen's  League  Coopera- 
tive Association,  major  cooperative 
in  the  New  York  milk  market,  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  June  1 3,  re- 
elected Fred  H.  Sexauer  as  president; 
H.  H.  Rathbun  and  L.  M.  Hardin, 
vice-presidents;  L.  A.  Chapin,  secre- 
tary, and  J.  A.  Coulter,  treasurer. 
Geo.  R.  Pitts  was  named  executive 
assistant. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
was  attended  by  approximately  3,000 
men,  women  and  farm  youth,  the 
meeting  being  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

It  was  the  19th  business  conven- 
tion of  the  organization  and,  follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  upholding  the  New  York 
marketing  agreement,  was  termed  a 
victory  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
annual  address  by  President  Sexauer, 
other  speakers  on  the  program  were 
John  A.  Light,  Pennsylvania  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Holton  V. 
Noyes.  New  York  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
Both  these  speakers  are  well  qualified 
to  talk  on  farm  and  dairy  problems 
through  experience  and  long-time 
contacts  with  dairymen. 


Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness 


A  LOT  of  people  are  certain  this  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  Some  Republicans  are 
satisfied  that  the  Democrats  are  ruining  our 
land  with  their  experiments;  some  Democrats 
just  know  the  recent  Republican  victories 
mean  the  end  of  a  new  day;  and  the  Fascists 
and  Communists  are  dead  sure  that  the  two 
old  parties  are  going  to  be  the  Nation's  de- 
struction. 

But  I  have  a  friend  whose  elderly  father  in 
Germany,  a  retired  gentile  school  teacher, 
nearly  went  to  a  concentration  camp  this 
spring  because  his  Virginia-born  daughter-in- 
law  sent  him  a  subscription  to  the  Readers' 
Digest  for  Christmas  and  one  issue  had  some- 
thing in  it  that  didn't  suit  his  government. 

I  have  another  friend  whose  work  takes  him 
around  the  world  at  least  once  yearly.  Several 
weeks  ago  he  said  to  me  that  nothing  would 
help  the  average  American  citizen  as  much 


toward  appreciating  the  country,  the  freedom 
and  the  peace  we  enjoy  as  to  go  with  him  on 
one  of  his  long  business  trips,  and  see  what 
other  people  have  to  endure. 

The  other  night  I  went  to  the  movies  and 
saw  "Man  of  Conquest".  In  it  the  actor  who 
played  President  Andrew  Jackson  said,  "This 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  a  man 
can  cuss  the  President  and  all  the  President 
can  do  is     go  fishing." 

After  all,  in  this  troubled  world  we  are 
pretty  lucky  persons.  We  still  have  Life  and 
Liberty  and,  though  we  don't  always  catch 
up  with  her,  there's  no  law  yet  been  passed 
making    it    a    crime    to    pursue    Happiness. 


I 


Market    Order    Re- Instated 

Following  closely  upon  the  an- 
nounced re-instatement  of  the  mar- 
keting order  in  New  York  as  of 
July  I,  plans  were  developed  by 
Market  Administrator  E.  M.  Har- 
mon to  put  the  order  into  effect. 
Late  in  June  he  issued  a  bulletin 
announcing  prices  of  Class  I  milk 
for  July  as  $2.00  per  hundred  weight 
in  the  20 1  -2 1 0  mile  zone,  with  a  price 
of  $1 .30  per  hundredweight  for  Class 
IIAmilk. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  all  handlers 
in  the  market  at  the  same  time, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  plans 
of  the  Administrator's  office  for 
collecting  all  funds  due  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  equalization 
pool.  Payment  to  these  funds  has 
been  requested  by  July  6  and  those 
delinquent  on  that  date  will  be 
announced  and  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

• 

Governor  James  Approves 
"Milk  For  Relief*'  Bill 

House  Bill  657,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  milk 
orders  instead  of  an  equivalent  sum 
of  money  to  certain  persons  on 
relief,  was  approved  by  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James  of  Pennsylvania 
late  in  June.  It  is  stated  that  his 
approval  was  given  the  bill  in  spite 
of  objections  by  relief  administra- 
tion officials. 

The  Governor  is  reported  to  have 
felt  that  the  benefit  to  dairymen  of 
the  State  would  far  out-balance  any 
inconvenience    or    difficulty    which 


would  be  experienced  in  admin- 
istering the  law.  and  the  farm  popu- 
lation of  the  State  in  general  was 
deserving  of  indirect  help  of  this 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
received  very  little  governmental 
aid  as  compared  with  residents  of 
urban  sections. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
increased  use  of  Class  1  milk,  due 
to  the  issuance  of  relief  milk  orders, 
will  return  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
an  additional  $2,000,000  per  year. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  assure 
children,  invalids  and  other  under- 
nourished among  the  needy  having 
more  nearly  adequate  amounts  of 
milk,  thus  contributing  to  their 
health  and  welfare. 


Hearing  At  Scranton 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
public  hearing  in  the  Scranton  Milk 
Marketing  Area,  to  be  held  on 
July  18.  The  hearing  will  consider 
the  entire  structure  of  prices  paid 
to  producers  and  charged  stores  and 
consumers. 


Whey,  once  discarded  as  a  waste 
product  of  cheese-making,  is  a  good 
source  of  calcium,  phosphorus,  pro- 
tein and  milk  sugar,  and  scientists 
today  are  working  on  ways  to  use  it 
in  soups,  candies,  and  fruit  drinks. 

Grocer:    "Need    any    fresh    eggs 

today?" 

Newlywed:  "No,  1  bought  enough 
fresh  eggs  yesterday  to  last  a 
month." 


World's     Poultry     Congress 
Meets  in  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be  the  center 
of  poultry  interest  of  the  entire 
world  from  July  28  to  August  7. 
when  the  seventh  World's  Poultry 
Congress  will  meet  in  that  city.  It 
is  reported  that  76  papers  by 
foreign  scientists,  including  Canada, 
59  by  state  scientists,  and  21  by 
scientists  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
delivered  to  delegates  attending  the 
Congress,  coming  from  all  over  the 
world.  There  will  be  four  official 
languages  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Spanish. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
late  I920's  the  World's  Dairy  Con- 
gress met  in  this  country  and  many 
of  the  foreign  delegates  visited 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  studying 
American  dairy  methods  and  prac- 
tices. The  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress provides  for  a  similar  exchange 
of  scientific  knowledge  on  poultry 
subjects. 


Which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the 

egg? 

The    answer    to    this    heretofore 

unsolved   riddle   should    be   near   at 

hand,  especially   with    1 57  scientific 

papers  being  presented  at  the  World's 

Poultry  Congress  at  Cleveland  late 

this  month. 

Wanna  bet  on  the  answer? 


Jim:    "How   did   you   enjoy   your 
horseback  ride?" 

Joe:    "1    never    thought   anything 
filled  with  hay  could  be  so  hard." 

— Boys  Life. 
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A    Suggestion — ** Vacation** 
At  Country  Life  Conference 

Are  you  planning  a  trip  this  year? 
We  hope  you  are,  even  if  for  only  a 
few  days.  May  we  suggest  that  you 
consider  seriously  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Country 
Life  Association,  which  will  be  held 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
August  30  to  September  2. 

This  four-day  program  is  given 
over  to  the  problems  of  rural  life 
a.id  how  we  can  make  life  on  the 
farm  more  wholesome  and  attractive. 

On  the  A.ssociation's  program  will 


appear  numerous  men  of  national 
reputation  and  experience.  Subjects 
covered  will  touch  upon  community 
betterment  through  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  educational  means. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  more 
complete  information  about  this 
outstanding  canference  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Review,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  urge  all  who  are 
interested  to  write  to  the  American 
Country  Life  Association,  with  offices 
at  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  for  a  program  and  details  of  the 
meeting,  including  provisions  for 
ro3m  and  board.  Larly  estimates 
indicate  that  attendance  will  reach 
1000  men  and  women. 


**Liberty**  vs  Order 

Some  wit  has  said  that  "Your 
liberty  ends  where  my  nose  begins. 
The  truth  of  this,  it  appears  to  me, 
has  never  been  illustrated  much 
more  effectively  than  during  the 
last  several  months  when  chaas  and 
starvation  prices  have  been  the  rule 
in  the  New  York  milk  market.  The 
Federal-State  milk  marketing  order 
in  the  New  York  area  had  established 
reasonable  prices  to  producers  and  in 
doing  so  had  issued  certain  regu- 
lations which  appeared  to  be  fair 
and  to  put  all  dairymen  on  an  equal 
basis. 

But  a  few  milk  dealers  only  a 
few  considering  the  large  number  in 
the  market  apparently  felt  that 
these  prices  and  fair  trade  rules 
interfered  with  their  liberty.  They 
got  a  decision  from  a  lower  court 
which  upheld  their  contentions.  But 
the  exercise  of  this  liberty  collided 
with  other  people's  noses  or  should 
I  say  pocketbooks.  At  least,  milk 
prices  took  a  nose  dive  in  the  New 
York  market. 

During  the  spring  montiis  many 
producers  got  well  under  $1.00  per 
hundred  for  their  milk  f.  o.  b. 
their  farms.  It  is  certain  that  no 
American  family  can  produce  milk 
for  that  price,  let  alone  get  enough 
for  their  time  to  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living. 

The  temporary  exercise  of  this 
unhindered  liberty  of  a  few  has  cost 
dairymen  shipping  to  the  New 
York  market  millions  of  dollars  in 
four  months'  time.  We  are  happy 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined 
the  legality  of  setting  prices  and 
outlining  fair  trade  practices  as 
contained  in  that  order  and,  in 
doing  so,  has  restored  the  liberty 
surrounding  the  noses  and  pocket- 
books  of  the  tens  of  tiiousands  of 
farmers  who  were  adversely  affected. 

"Where    have    you    been.     Bill?" 

"In  a  telephone  booth  talking  to 

my  girl,  but  drat  it,  someone  wanted 

to  use  the  tolephone  and  we  had  to 

i'vi  out." 
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Moving  Surplus  Foods 

In  this  land  of  plenty,  in  which 
millions  of  people  do  not  have 
sufficient  food,  we  are  looking  with 
interest  upon  the  operation  of  the 
newly-tried  food  stamp  plan  for 
disposal  of  surplus  food  commodities. 
If  this  plan  will  succeed  in  moving 
more  food  from  the  farms,  where  it 
brings  starvation  prices,  ta  the 
empty  stomachs  of  our  people  in 
need,  it  will  be  worth  every  cent  ^f 
the  expense  and  time  spent  in 
developing  it. 

Briefly,  under  this  plan  people  on 
relief  may  spend  a  part  of  their 
relief  money  for  orange  colored  food 
stamps,  which  are  worth  face  valui 
at  grocery  stores.  Then  they  are 
given,  in  addition,  blue  food  stamps 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  worth  for 
every  dollar's  worth  of  orange  stamps. 
These  blue  stamps  are  also  redeem- 
able at  face  value  but  can  be  used 
only  in  purchasing  certain  specified 
foods  of  which  the  market  is  bur- 
dened with  a  surplus. 

One  major  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  moves  the  food  through 
regular  channels  without  the  criticism 
of  taking  business  away  from  re- 
tailers and  other  food  handlers. 
It  should  also  go  far  in  eliminating 
the  blunders  and  waste  which  fre- 
quently surrounds  outright  gifts  in 
quantities. 

The  plan  is  still  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  being  used  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Seattle, 
Washington.  It  is  believed  that 
when  the  kinks  are  worked  out  of 
the  plan  in  these  trial  towns,  it 
will  be  put  into  effect  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  surplus  foods 
now  being  distributed  and  it  is 
hoped  that  other  dairy  products 
will  be  included,  fresh  milk  among 
them  when  conditions  warrant. 

Willits,  Bagshaw  Elected 
State  College  Trustees 

At  the  election  of  trustees  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  held 
on  June  9.  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw.  who 
is  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  and  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Cooperative, 
and  F.  P.  "Daddy"  Willits,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  an  honorary  member  or 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State,  were  both  elected  to  serve  as 
trustees  for  terms  of  three  years  each. 

We  congratulate  both  these  men 
on  this  honor  of  being  returned  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  also 
congratulate  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  on  having  on  its  Board  two 
men  of  such  abilities  and  who  are  so 
fully  conscious  of  the  needs  of  this 
great  educational  institution. 

A  good  example  is  the  best  advice. 
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Rutgers  University 
Elects  W.  H.  Martin 
Dean  of  Agriculture 

Qr  W  H.  Martin  has  been 
named  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Rutgers  University 
and  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  ILxpenment  Sta- 
tion Theappointmcntwasannounced 
by  Di.  Robert  C.  Clothier.  President 

of  Rutgers.  ,       ,        I 

Dr.  Martin,  who  has  been  acting 
dean  and  director  since  March  8. 
succeeds  the  late  J.  G.  Lipman  in 
this  position.  He  is  a  native  ol 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Maine. 
He  came  to  Rutgers  in  1915, 
immediately  after  graduation,  as  a 
research  assistant  in  plant  pathology. 

He  has  conducted  extensive  re- 
search on  plant  diseases  and  through 
his  efforts  New  Jersey  farmers  have 
Uen  able  to  save  vast  sums  through 
applying  methods  of  plant  disease 
controliwhich  he  developed.  •• 

Dr.  Martin  is  a  member  of 
numerous  local  and  national  scien- 
tific organizations  and  is  recognized 
nationally  as  an  able  scientist  and 
educator. 


Must  Keep  At  It 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
restoration  of  the  milk  marketing 
order  in  New  York  on  July  1  is 
restoring  confidence  among  pro- 
ducers supplying  that  market.  As  a 
whole  they  are  looking  forward  to 
orderly  marketing  and  substantially 
better  prices  than  were  received 
before  the  order  was  originally 
effective  and  during  the  five  months' 
suspension  of  the  order. 

Farm  leaders,  however,  are  not 
assuming  that  a  Utopian  condition 
has  been  reached.  They  recognize 
that  certain  forces  are  at  work  to 
gain  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority  and  that  upon  occasion 
some  of  these  forces  will  go  to  any 
extreme  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
Evidence  that  farm  leaders  are 
aware  of  this  attitude  is  contained  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Sheffield 
Producer,  which  editorializes,  in 
prrt,  as  follows: 

"The  reinstatement  of  the  Order 

will  save   the   financial   lives  of   the 

very    crew    who    wrecked    it.       But 

disregard   that.      It   will   place   milk 

production  upon  an  economic  basis 

which  will  permit  farmers  to  breathe 

for  a  while.      I   say  for  a  while,  for 

beginning  July  1st  we  will  have  only 

a    respite    from    the    confusion    and 

chaos  of  the  four  preceding  months. 

But  how  long  will  that  respite  last? 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  same 

wrecking    crew    with    additions    or 

losses,    again    addresses   its   whining 

propaganda   to   receptive  ears.  This 


lime  it  may  not  l)ct<)urt  proi  (MMbn^.s. 
Their  destructive  talents  may  be 
employed  in  fomenting  trouble  be- 
tween producer  groups  or  in  en- 
couraging and  initiating  discord 
among  farmers.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  in  some  form  or  other 
attempts  will  be  made  to  destroy 
the  solidarity  of  producers  and 
wreck  the  program  which  assures 
them  economic  security.  " 


Annual  Meeting  Dates 
Are  November  22-23 

President  B.  H.  Welty.  of  the 
Cooperative,  has  appointed  Vice- 
President  A.  R.  Marvel,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  1.  Ralph  Zollers.  and 
Director  Joseph  Briggs  to  serve  as 
the  annual  meeting  committee  for 
the  1939  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cooperative.  Ibis  committee  has 
confirmed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  set  the 
dates  of  November  22-23  for  the 
meeting.  Ihe  site  chosen  is  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  where  the 
1937   and    1938   meetings   were   also 

held.       .  ^   „       . 

Members  will  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  meeting  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  bring  out  a  record 
attendance.  At  no  other  time  of  the 
year  can  members  of  the  Coopera- 
tive attend  a  function  which  will 
demonstrate  to  them  so  completely 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  Coopera- 
tive and  that  the  Cooperative  is 
run  by  the  members  for  the  benefit 
of     the     membership     as     a     whole. 

No  Price  Order  Out 
As  We  Go  to  Press 

As  the  July  issue  of  the  Review 
goes  to  press,  there  has  been  no  new 
order  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  covermg 
the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing 
area.  The  public  hearing  for  con- 
sideration of  prices  to  producers  and 
consumers  and  on  related  subjects 
was  opened  on  May  3  and  concluded 
on  May  19. 

Likewise  there  has  been  no  order 
issued  yet  to  authorize  a  level 
production  plan  as  requested  of  the 
Commission  by  your  Cooperative 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  hearing 

in  May.  ^ 

Promptly  after  any  new  orders 
are  issued  and  copies  are  available 
they  will  be  summarized  in  a  general 
letter  to  all  delegates  of  the  Coopera- 
tive and  to  presidents  and  secre- 
taries of  all  locals.  1  his  information 
and  complete  copies  of  such  orders, 
if  available,  will  be  sent  to  the 
direc'ors  and  fieldmen  so  that  the 
members  can  readily  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  them. 


Institute  of  Cooperation 
Meets  In  Chicago 

The  role  of  America's  farmer 
cooperatives  in  strengthening  the 
relationship  between  agriculture  and 
industry,  in  maintaining  democratic 
institutions  and  in  training  the 
youth  of  tomorrow  will  be  three  of 
the  chief  themes  of  discussion  at  the 
i3th   annual   American    Institute    of 

uOjJcrdlivju       i"^       I-'-       ..c.v-      — >       — 

University    of    Chicago,     August     7 

to  12. 

Meeting  each  year  on  the  campus 
of    a    leading   college,    the    Institute 
draws  an  attendance  including  hun- 
dreds of  farmers,  cooperative  execu- 
tives,  educators   and   economists   in 
the   agricultural    field.      Joint   bests 
this  year  will  be  the  University  of 
Illinois,     Iowa     State    College,     the 
University  of  Michigan,  Northwest- 
ern   University.    Purdue    University 
and    the    University    of    Wisconsin. 
"Agricultural    cooperatives     have 
for     years     been     working     in     the 
direction  of  inter-group  cooperation 
between  agriculture  and   industry, 
declared  Charles  W.  Holman,  secre- 
tary   of    the     Institute.       "Between 
the   two  groups   there  are  points  of 
conflict     and     points     of     common 
interest.     Both  groups  can  benefit  by 
minimizing  the  former  and  strength- 
ening the  latter.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  therefore,  will  be  to 
make    a    realistic    appraisal    of    the 
services    to   agriculture   of   the   fcod 
distributing         and     manufacturing 
agencies,   and   of  such   programs   as 
the    federal    food    stamp    plan    and 
surplus  removal. 

"The     responsibility     of    the     co- 
operatives   in    helping    to    maintain 
our  democratic   institutions   and    in 
educating    American    youth    in    the 
sound    business    principles    of    agri- 
cultural cooperation  will  likewise  be 
subjects  for  intensive  analysis  during 
the  week's  program.     As  in  former 
years,   most  of   the  sessions  will   be 
devoted    to    studying    the    practical 
application  of  cooperative  procedure 
in  operating  farmers'  business  enter- 
prises. . 
The  program  includes  a  number  ot 
general  sessions  for  the  consideration 
of  subjects  that  concern  all  coopera- 
tives, Holman  explained.    The  after- 
noons will  be  devoted  to  commodity 
and  group  discussions  of  the  work- 
shop   type    at    which    particularized 
problems  will  be  presented.     Numer- 
ous entertainment  features  are  sched- 
uled.                                        •         1      J 

Speakers  and  discussion  leaders 
will  include  cooperative  executives, 
state  and  federal  economists  and 
marketing  specialists,  representa- 
tivesof  industrial  interests  educators, 
and  farmer  spokesmen.  Attendance 
will  be  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  agricultural  problems  and  farmer 
cooperation. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0  %  Milk 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
Weighted    Averages,    May,    1939 

Abbotts  Dairies $2.16 

Baldwin  Dailies 2.34 

Breuninger 2.56 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.54 

Gross  Dairy 2.61 

Hamilton  Dairies  2.52 

Hutt  6c  Kempt 2.50 

Missimer 2.30 

Mosebach  Dairies  2.09 

Scott-Powell 2.18 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 2.14 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.51 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.    farm,  per  cwt.  of  4.0%  milk. 

Class  I         Class  II  Class  III 

May  $2.82  $1.45  $1.15 

June  2.82  *1.45  1.16 

♦$1.75  per  cwt.,  June  26-30,  inclusive. 

The  price  of  3.5%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  per  cwt.  less  than  the  4.0% 
price. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonsuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
If  earned  the  rate  of  the  bonus  or  prem- 
ium   should    be    added    to    quoted    price. 

jClass  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Cresson.  Doe  Run,  Hunting- 
don. Mt.  Union,  Reading,  Tamaqua.  Tyrone 
and   West  Chester  markets. 

*This  price  applies  to  milk  shipped  May 
1-15  only.  Milk  sent  direct  to  Philadelphia 
May  16  and  thereafter. 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  MAY  JUNE 

All  Penna.  Markets  $  I  .  00       $  I    0 1 

Md.  «c  Del.  Stations  1 .  03         I   04 

Wilmington  1.03         1.04 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York: 
May,  23.64('  per  pound 
June,  24.06e  per  pound 

The  May  average  price  (in  bold  face 
type)  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by 
the  dealer  indicated,  according  to  price 
schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined  from 
statements  furnished  with  milk  checks  and 
checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
11,  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 

Three  slightly  deaf  men  were 
motoring  from  the  north  to  London 
in  an  old,  noisy  car,  and  hearing 
was  difficult. 

As  they  were  nearing  London,  one 
asked:  "Is  this  Wembly?" 

"No,"  replied  the  second,  "this  is 
Thursday." 

"So  am  I,"  put  in  the  third. 
"Let's  stop  and  have  one." 


"Do  golf  players  ever  tell  the 
truth?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  one  golfer  call 
another  a  liar." 
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Classification  Percentages  May,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 


July,  1939 


Dealer  Class       Class 

I  lA 

Abbotts  Dairies  51.5 

Baldwin  Dairies 66 

Blue  Hen  Farms ....  59.2 

Breuninger  Dairies  76 

Clover  Dairy  59 .  5 1 

Delchester  Farms  54 

Duncan's  Dairy  95  .  72 

Eachus  Dairy 78.68      10.73 

Engel  Dairy 74 

Fraims  Dairies 67.23 

Gross  Dairies 76.88 

Hamilton  Dairies 71  .92 

Harbison  Dairies 74 

Peter  Hernig 47 

Hoffman's  Dairies  32 
Martin  Century  Farms       .*78.8 

Meyers  Dairies 70 

Missimer  Dairies 62.  37 

Mosebach  Dairies 49.02 

Mt.  Union  Sanitary 66  5 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.  37.4  2.4 

Scott-Powell  Dairy 52 

Stegeier,  Clayton 48  4 

Supplec-Wills-Jones 53  .  24      .  . 

Sypherd's  Dairy  72  6 

Turner  &  Wescott 50 

Waple  Dairy "•  82.8  7.5 

Wawa  Dairies 56 

NEW  JERSEY 

Norm 
Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 98 

••       "B" 96 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 101 

"      "B" 84 

Scott-Powell  Dairies zlOO 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100 


Class 
II 

37 

8 

7.8 
14 

n.87 
46 

4.28 
10.59 
13 

IL35 
23.12 
24 .  95 
10 
53 
62 

*2L2 
30 
16.4 

6.44 


Class 
III 

11.5 

26 

33 

10 

28.62 


13 
2L42 

3.13 
16 


Bonus  to 
"/I"  Producers 
81.3%  Class! 
62%  of  Prod. 


44%  of  Prod. 


2L23 

** 

29 


53.79%   Prod. 
74%  Class  I 


65.91%   Prod. 
75%  of  Prod. 

53.87%    Prod. 


60.2 

39  9 

48 

2LI8  x25.58     86.4%  Class! 


69%  of  Prod. 


19.2 
47 

15 


8.2 
3 

9.7 
29 


Cream 

2 

4 
Bal. 


Excess 
Balance 

6 1  %  Excess 

6 1  %  Excess 

Balance 


** 


Martin  Century  paid  May.  Class  I.  16.09%  at  $2.98.  and  62.71  %  at  $2.79;  Class  II. 

4.33%  at  $1.38  and  16.87%  at  $1 .34.    (Prices  are  4%  Grade  "B"  milk  fob  Lansdale  ) 

Pennsylvania  producers  paid  Class  111  price  on  24.01  %  and  Class  VII  price  of  $1.30 

on  1.57%. 

38.53%  listed  as  New  York  surplus;   6.01  %  as  Class  V. 

"A"  bonus  paid  on  48.8%  of  norm. 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  June^  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  IVIilk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

June,              May,  June,           %  Change  June,  1939 

Ingredients                                1939                1939  1938                  compared  with 

($  per  T.)     ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)        May,  1939      June,  1938 

Wheat  Bran 29.47             32.83  28.92               10.23             +190 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 36  55             36  99  35  07                 1.19             +4  22 

Gluten  Feed  23% 28  81             28.60  29  92             +.73                 3.71 

Linseed  Meal  34% 48  59             49  50  49  87                 1.84                 2.37 

Corn  Meal 29  35             29.09  30.98             +.89               -5.26 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:   16%     30  24             3114  30  54               -2  89                   .98 

24%     35.29            36.17  35.07              -2.43             +  .63 

32%     38  72             38.54  37.71             +    .47             +2.68 

Brewer's  Grains 26.33            26.28  27.25             +19              -3.38 


Frost:  "Where  do  jellyfish  get 
their  jelly?" 

Prost:  "From  ocean  currents,  I 
guess." 


"Professor,  would  you  come  down 
to  my  fraternity  house  for  dinner 
tonight?" 

"Now,  now,  don't  worry.  I'll  pass 
you  in  the  course  without  your 
poisoning  me."  — Yale  Record' 


"Well.  Willie,  your  sister  has 
given  herself  to  me  for  a  Christmas 
present.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"That's  what  she  done  for  Mr. 
Bunker  last  year,  an'  he  gave  her 
back  'fore  Easter.  I  bet  you'll  do 
the  same." 

The  right  use  of  money  is  all  the 
advantage  there  is  in  having  money- 


Prices  4%  Grade   "B''   Milk 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


rice 


M.v  Averages  and  May  and  June  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  on  Page  6   Col.  \) 

[Viay  «»«=»*•»  Average  Pri< 

_.      ,  Delivery  Point  in  May 

Dealer 

oL  1  J.lr^Kia  Dealers  Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Philadeipnia  i^eaierss  j  ^    p^  151    ft2 

Abbotts  Dairies.  Inc Coudersport    Pa $   -82 

^"T.  "  "  Curryville.  Pa *  -o* 

1.93 


Cla 
May 


«« 


irry^ 

'•     Easton.  Md. 

Goshen,  Pa 1-96 

••      Kempton.  Pa 1-96 

"     Oxford,  Pa ^  -98 

..                ••          ••     Port  Allegany,  Pa 1-82 

"          "      Spring  Creek.  Pa 1 .80 

ni       U«r.  Firms                                Wilmington,  Del 2.10 

B  ue  Hen  rarms                                            d-   i  i      J.            Po  2  28 

—    .  ■                                            Richlandlown,  ra ^.ao 

1.70 


Breuninger  Dairies         ^ 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 


Clover  Dairy  Company 
Delchester  Farms 


Wilmington,  Del 2.12 


2.24 
2.60 
2.61 


Edgcmont,  Pa 

Duncan  s  Dairy"'.  ..       w?"?^/^*'^;  ^^P 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chestcr^Pa 

Fraims  Dairies. 

Harbison  Dairies -  „  2*^ 

Byers,  Pa ^•^'* 


Wilmington.  Del 2.25 

Brandtsville.  Pa 2.23 


Carlisle.  Pa 2.23 

Hurlock,  Md 2.19 


2.23 
2.21 
2.14 
2.23 
2.21 


•  •  "         Kimherton,  Pa 

Massey,  Md 

Millvillc,  Pa r-i 

Rushland.  Pa C 

••  Sudlersville,  Md E 

Harshbarger.  J.  F..  ^Itoona    Pa ^ | 

Hernig.  Peter  Bo.hng  Sprmgs,  Pa ^        1-92 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle.  Pa_  ^.1 .55   1 .5>t> 

Hershey  Chocolate Shippensburg.  Pa 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa g» 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa.  _  ft. 

Huntmgdon,  ra « 

Johnson,  J.  Ward.  .  .  .     '  .  Wocdlyn.  Pa cX 

Keith's  Dairy  Altoona,  Pa ^  . 

Martin  Century  Farms  Lansdale,  Pa J        ^-^^ 

Miller-Flounders Fj^''^^?':  ^^p  ^ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union    Pa  - 

Nelson  Dairy Jcffersonville,  Pa fi 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  Pa 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa  | 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  k,    ^  u"i,      j    P 

.  New  Holland,  ra « 

••  ••  •*  Pottstown,  Pa 3 

............  Snow  Hill.  Md g 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.^Md OQ 


1.92 


2.14 
1.85 
1.76 
2.60 


2.60 
2.28 


Stegmeier.  Clayton l^T'^Tb      1 

Supplee-Wills-Jones g^^^  ^'"^l./^o  

•'  "  Centerville.  ra 


1.90 
1.96 
2.00 
2.02 
1.88 
1.95 
2.06 
85 
1.78 

Chambersburg.  Pa 1-90 

••  •«  "                   Hagerstown.  Md I 

••  ••  "    Harrington,  Del 1 '  oo 

••  ••  "      Huntingdon,  Pa J  -89 

••  «•  "        Leaman  Place,  Pa J  -96 

•»  ••  *•                                        Lewistown,  Pa J  '^ 

••  ••  •'           Mercersburg,  Pa qo 

••  «•  ••                   Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 1-92 

••  ••  ••      Nassau,  Del |  -90 

••  ••  ••                                         Princess  Anne,  Md 1  .ob 

::;;.;....  .....R  *\H 

Townsend.  Del }' qa 

••  ••  ••  Waynesboro.  Pa J  '90 

.    Worton.  Md |-92 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only).  '..'.  F   O.  B.  Farm 1.86 

Turner  &  Wescott ^llen  Roy^  Pa ^-^^ 

Waple  Dairies 'l>''°"'''cr ^ r97 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms.  Inc Wawa.  Pa_  *j^ 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading.  Pa 


as  I  Price 
and  June 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2  65 
2.62 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2  56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2  62 
2.58 

12  96 
2.58 


12.85 

12.96 

12.85 
2.98 

12.96 
2.98 
2.98 

12.85 
2.98 
2.98 

12.96 
2  60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 
($1.95 

t2.96 
2.47 
2.34 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.67 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

2.65 
t2.85 

2.98 
12.85 


Class  II  Price 
May  June 


$1.38 
1.30 
1.31 
1.33 
1.33 
1.34 
I  33 
1.34 
1.30 
I  29 
1.53 
1.33 

1.53 
1.38 
1.38 
1.23 
1.53 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
I  33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.23 
1.33 


1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.38 
1.23 
1.38 
1.38 
1.23 
1.38 
1.38 
1.23 
1.33 
1.34 
1.34 
1.33 
for  all   milk 
1.23 
1.31 
1.29 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.32 
1.34 
1.32 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.34 
1.33 
1.32 
1.33 

1.34 
1.23 
1.38 
1.23 


$1.40 
1.32 
1.33 
1.34 
1.35 
1.36 
1.35 
1.36 
1.32 
1.31 
1.54 
1.35 

1.54 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 
1.54 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.34 
1.35 
1.34 
1.34 
1.35 
1.34 
1.25 
1.35 


1.25 
I  25 
1.25 
1  40 
I   25 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 
1  40 
1.40 
1.25 
1.34 
1.36 
1.36 
1.34 
May) 
1.25 
1.33 
1.31 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
1.36 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 


m 


1.34 
1.34 
1.34 

1.36 
1.25 
1.40 
1.25 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  RLVIEW 


Secondary  Markets 


TRENTON 


Market  conditions  in  the  Trenton 
area  have  been  fairly  steady  during 
May  and  June,  with  plenty  of  milk 
but  with  almost  all  producers  having 
a  regular  market,  provided  sanitary 
conditions  were  met.  Some  calls 
for  help  have  been  made  to  the 
market  manager  because  of  high 
bacteria  counts.  In  many  cases 
these  were  traced  to  improper  cooling, 
more  ice  correcting  the  trouble. 

Effective  July  1.  the  10  percent 
reduction  in  norms,  which  was 
effective  the  preceding  four  months, 
was  removed.  This  adjustment 
seemed  to  have  a  stablizing  effect 
on  the  whole  market  area.  Dry 
weather  early  in  June  meant  short 
pastures  and  also  cut  the  size  of  the 
early  hay  crop,  but  recent  rains 
have   helped   pastures  considerably. 

Frederick  Shangle,  market  mana- 
ger, continues  his  schedule  of  office 
hours,  being  available  at  his  office, 
19  West  State  Street,  every  Tuesday 
morning,  or  by  appointment.  The 
Trenton  Milk  Marketing  Committee 
meets  regularly  the  last  Wednesday 
of  each  month  at  the  Castanea 
Dairy  office  at  10:00  A.  M.,  and  at 
the  committee's  office  at  2:00  P.  M. 


LANCASTER 


New  York.  The  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  upholding  the  New 
York  milk  marketing  order,  gave 
great  encouragement  for  a  more 
satisfactory  price  for  all  milk.  Mem- 
bership in  the  producers'  bargaining 
agency  of  the  New  York  market  was 
discussed  as  a  means  of  giving  loc^l 
producers  a  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  policies  in  that  area  and  also 
as  a  means  of  keeping  in  constant 
close  touch  with  market  develop- 
ments. 


The  Lancaster  County  Dairymen's 
Association  staged  a  dairy  industry 
parade  on  Thursday  evening,  June 
15,  to  bring  Dairy  Month  to  the 
attention  of  citizens.  Every  group 
which  helped  with  this  splendid 
contribution  to  dairying  is  to  be 
congratulated. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
met  on  the  evening  of  June  19  with 
an  unusually  full  program.  The 
local  market  situation  was  discussed 
fully,  especially  as  regards  milk 
supply  and  prices.  Market  Manager 
C.  E.  Cowan  reported  that  the 
surplus  milk  supply  has  been  relieved 
greatly  during  recent  weeks  and  that 
the  milk  of  all  members  has  been 
kept  moving  regularly. 

Butterfat  testing  at  milk  plants 
and  check  testing  of  herd  kits  has 
occupied  considerable  time  recently, 
due,  apparently,  to  a  wave  of  low 
tests    which    has    been    experienced. 

The  Committee,  at  its  meeting, 
made  plans  for  the  strengthening  of 
membership  in  the  Lancaster  area. 
The  relationship  of  the  Lancaster 
market  to  the  New  York  market 
received  attention,  this  being  neces- 
sary because  of  the  large  amount  of 
Lancaster     county     milk     going     to 


WILMINGTON 


The  milk  supply  has  decreased, 
due  largely  to  hot  weather,  and 
sales  are  also  reported  to  be  higher, 
especially  of  ice  cream  and  fountain 
drinks.  Dealers  have  been  using 
all  the  milk  from  their  regular  ship- 
pers but  the  supply  is  such  that  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  take  on  ad- 
ditional producers. 

Several  producers  have  been  laid 
off  this  spring  because  of  poor 
quality  milk  or  careless  production 
methods,  most  of  whom  are  now 
selling  to  manufacturing  markets. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Wilmington  Board  of  Health  is 
planning  to  employ  a  full-time  farm 
inspector.  This  will  insure  unifor- 
mity of  inspection  among  all  pro- 
ducers. The  Wilmington  Marketing 
Committee  and  market  manager  are 
urging  all  members  to  be  very 
careful  that  they  meet  sanitary 
regulations  in  order  to  be  assured  of 
a  continued  place  on  the  fluid  milk 
market. 

One  dealer  has  recently  started  to 
buy  his  milk  by  weight  and  test 
and  another  dealer  is  now  keeping 
composite  samples  and  paying  on 
the  basis  of  these  samples. 

Your  Wilmington  Market  Com- 
mittee meets  at  the  office  of  County 
Agent  D.  M.  Worrilow  in  Newark  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  Thursday 
of  each  month.  Any  member  who  is 
confronted  with  a  milk  marketing 
problem  is  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  market  manager.  F.  R. 
Ealy,  at  103  West  Seventh  Street, 
Wilmington. 

ALTOONA-HVNTINGDON 

The  base-surplus  plan  which  was 
put  into  effect  in  this  market 
several  months  ago  is  working 
satisfactorily.  Market  Manager  J. 
J.  Camp  has  found  it  necessary,  at 
times,  to  go  over  the  operation  of 
the  plan  with  a  few  producers  who 
have  not  understood  its  purpose  and 
method   of  operation.      Briefly,    the 
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Milk 


Sand  and  swimming  provide  plenty  of 
recreation  for  Harry  and  Harold  Royer. 
Picture  sent  by  Lorraine  Miller,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

plan  gives  each  producer  a  base 
according  to  his  nine  months'  pro- 
duction of  the  preceding  year,  omit- 
ting May.  June  and  October.  Each 
producer's  Class  I  share  of  the 
market  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  that 
basic  rather  than  on  the  total  milk 
production  of  the  market.  Members 
who  wish  more  information  about 
this    may    obtain    it    through    Mr. 

Camp. 

Practically  all  milk  of  members  is 
now  placed  on  regular  markets  and 
during  recent  weeks  a  few  who  were 
temporarily  out  of  a  market  were 
taken  care  of  through  the  Coopera- 
tive. In  some  instances  it  was 
necessary  to  arrange  fcr  moving 
excess  milk  to  avoid  having  mem- 
bers laid  off  or  being  compelled  to 
keep  a   part  of  the  milk  at  home. 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


Spring  and  early  summer  being 
the  season  when  rejected  milk  and 
high  bacteria  counts  are  most  fre- 
quent. Market  Manager  H.  T. 
Borden  found  it  necessary  to  give 
these  matters  a  lot  of  attention. 
Members  who  had  milk  rejected 
were  helped  in  finding  and  over- 
coming the  causes  of  these  rejections 
which,  in  many  cases,  were  traceable 
to  high  bacteria  counts.  Several 
herd  tests  were  made  in  order  to 
find  the  possible  causes  of  low   tests. 

Market  problems  of  various  types 
are  being  handled  almost  daily, 
some  being  solved  readily  and  others 
requiring  work  and  time. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket met  on  the  evening  of  June  20 
with  100  percent  attendance. 

Dairy  Dell  is  again  open  on 
Central  Pier  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
South  Jersey  producers  arc  urged  to 
visit  this  modern  milk  bar  and  to 
tell  their  friends  about  it.  The 
primary  purpose  of  Dairy  Dell  is  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  real 
value  of  milk  and  milk  products 
both  as  food  and  as  refreshment. 
When  in  Atlantic  City,  why  not  get 
youi  lunch  a  I  the  Dairy  Dcll> 


—  A  Swell  Drink 

But  People  Must  Be  Convinced 


MILK  is  the  favorite  beverage  of 
Chicago    high    school    students, 
and  ice  cream  their  favorite  dessert. 

Tlipsc  facts  were  recently  revealed 
i  11*-^^  _         ,        I     I  *       '1*1 

bv  a  survey  ^ji  caung  nawno  in  •••«,•' 
school  lunchrooms,  reports  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council.  Questionnaires 
were  distributed  among  43.000  stu- 
dents in  32  Chicago  public  school 
lunchrooms,  and  each  student  in- 
dicated his  favorite  beverage,  vege- 
table, dessert,  etc. 

If  the  foods  receiving  the  most 
votes  were  combined  in  a  meal,  the 
following  would  be  the  result:  orange 
juice,  vegetable  soup,  vegetable  salad, 
roast  beef,  potatoes,  peas,  bread  and 
butter,  ice  cream  and  milk.  Ice 
cream  rated  high  above  pies  and 
cakes  as  dessert. 

Milk  Is  First  Choice 

The  fact  that  the  studcnt.s  prefer 
these  good  foods  does  not.  unfortun- 
ately, mean  that  they  eat  good 
meals.  Milk,  for  example,  is  voted 
their  favorite  beverage,  yet  actually 
milk  consumption  declines  sharply 
during  adolescence,  particularly  a- 
mong  girls. 

Among  the  important  influences 
which  determine  whether  or  not  a 
child  continues  to  drink  milk  after 
he  reaches  high  school  age,  is  the 
example  set  by  their  parents,  says 
the  National  Dairy  Council.  This 
was  recently  shown  to  be  true  by 
an  extensive  study  carried  on  in 
New  York.  The  more  milk  parents 
drink,  it  was  discovered,  the  more 
milk  the  children  drink. 

Another  important  factor  nodoubt 
is  the  inducement  to  drink  other 
beverages  of  little  or  no  food  value, 
both  in  the  school  lunchroom  and 
elsewhere.  Children  who  have  not 
been  taught  that  milk  is  a  food  and 
IS  superior  to  other  beverages  in  food 
value,  are  the  ones  who  are  first  to 
omit  milk  from  their  meals. 

Must  Be  Told  Milk's  Value 

Boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
need  just  as  much  milk  as  younger 
children,  and  perhaps  more.  For 
various  reasons,  they  turn  to  other 
beverages.  This  tendency  may  be 
oirset  in  large  measure  by  education. 
Many  studies  have  shown  that 
consumption  of  milk  in  school  lunch- 
rooms increases  significantly  as  the 
children  learn  to  appreciate  its 
"nportancc  to  their  health  and 
Siowlh. 

Greater  availability  and  popu- 
lanzation  of  milk  would  do  much  to 
•jcrease  consumption.  The  Milk 
Dars  in  England  might  well  serve  as 
^n  example  to  us  in  this  respect,  says 
the  National  Dairv  Council.      rhcse 


bars,  at  which  various  milk  drinks 
are  sold,  have  achieved  tremendous 
popularity  in  the  past  few  years, 
with   the  result   that  milk  consump- 

♦  »<>«     n^c    ir*r*  r#»  ?a  e*»fJ  I  i     rr\  ilu     w  t    >  i        <*-; 

readily  available  everywhere  in  this 
country  as  are  other  beverages, 
this  availability  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  encouraging  people, 
both  young  and  old,  to  drink  more 
milk. 

• 

Cream  Price  Raised  in 
New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  has  issued  orders  raising  the 
price  of  Class  II  milk,  used  for 
fluid  cream  purposes,  effective  June 
26.  The  price  of  3.3  percent  Class  II 
milk  was  increased  from  $1,25  to 
$1.35  per  hundred  pounds,  effective 
on  that  date.  The  4  percent  price 
is   now   $1.75    per    hundred    pounds. 

At  the  same  time  another  order 
was  issued  raising  the  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  of  cream,  the  in- 
creases ranging  from  I  cent  per  half 
pint  of  light  cream  to  7  cents  per 
quart  of  heavy  cream,  with  varia- 
tions between  depending  upon  size 
of  bottle  and  richness  of  cream. 

An  order  was  also  issued  at  the 
same  time,  effective  on  July  I,  in 
which  the  price  of  Grade  A  milk  in 
quart  containers  was  increased  by  I 
cent  from  dealers  to  stores  and  from 
stores  to  consumers,  this  order  being 
effective  only  in  areas  2  and  3, 
known  as  the  Shore  markets. 

The  man  who  doesn't  want  too 
much  never  wants  what  he  is 
worthy  of. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  followini?  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  C  ooperative  field  representa 
tives  in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  during 
May,  1939. 

Farm  Calls 1263 

Non-Farm  Calls 323 

Butterfat  Tests  4508 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  May)     27 

(second  half  May)     29 

I  lerd  .Samples  Tested      348 

Rrom-Thymol  Tests  3  )4 

Sediment  Tests 94 

Microscopic  ILxamina lions 30 

Membership  Solicitation  2M 

New  Members  Signed.  .  ^' 

Local  Meetings I 

Attendance 8) 

Committee  Meetings  14 

Attendance 81 

Other  Meetings  6 

Attendance  18  > 


Too  Bad  About  Joe 
He  Misses  His  Cows 

"  To  )  bad  about  Joe,  he  sure  misses 
his  cows  since  he's  been  over  to  the 
county  poor  farm,"  Mike  remarked 
to  the  gang  at  an  auction. 

"Why  didn't  he  take  the  cows 
with  him,  they're  the  ones  that  put 
him  there>  '  Mike  was  asked. 

"Well,  the  superintendent  said  he 
had  enough  trouble  keeping  the  poor 
farm  running  on  the  money  he  gets 
from  the  county  without  furnishing 
board  for  that  barn  full  of  loafers 
that  Joe  had  been  keeping  for  the 
last  five  years,"  Mike  replied. 

"Might  better  take  the  cows 
over  to  the  farm  and  make  soup  out 
of  them  than  to  have  them  breaking 
someone  else  round  the  neighbor- 
hood. Who  bought  that  bunch  of 
trouble  anyway^  Joe's  been  over  to 
the  farm  three  months  now.  someone 
must  have  lost  a  granary  full  of 
feed  on  those  boarders  by  this  time." 
"Fellow  that  bought  those  cows 
ain't  lost  any  money  on  them  yet, 
remarked  Bill.  "Fact  is,  he  bought 
the  cows  dirt  cheap  because  everyone 
knew  Joe  went  broke  feeding  them 
and  he's  ahead  of  the  game  right 
now  and  has  six  out  the  15  left. 
That  beef  you  been  buying  down  at 
the  Corners  the  last  two  months  is 
the  other  nine.  " 

"The  guy  is  more  than  half-witted 
then,"  Mike  said.  "He  got  rid  of 
more  than  half  the  cows.  So  he  is 
just  going  to  keep  six  pets.  It  will 
take  him  pretty  near  three  times  as 
long  to  go  broke  as  it  did  Joe.  No 
use  worrying  about  what's  going  to 
happen  that  far  ahead.  " 

"Just  a  minute,  Mike,"  Bill  urged. 
"The  six  cows  this  fellow  kept  arc 
giving  more  than  half  as  much  milk 
as  the  whole  I  3  did.  and  the  six  arc 
making  money  for  this  guy,  even 
as  rotten  as  butter  prices  are  now." 
"Now,  Bill,"  Mike  challenged, 
"don't  stand  there  and  tell  us  that 
anyone  can  make  money  out  of  the 
cows  that  broke  Joe.  " 

"I  just  got  through  telling  you, 
that  the  fellows  have  been  eating 
the  cows  that  broke  Joe.  The  man 
who  bought  them  got  rid  of  six  cows 
the  first  time  the  cow  tester  visited 
him.  Three  more  went  the  next 
visit  and  the  six  he's  keeping  are 
good  enough  to  be  in  nearly  anyone's 
barn.  Iwo  of  them  made  better 
than  40  lbs.  of  butterfat  this  month." 
"By  cripes.  "  Mike  interjected, 
"if  I've  got  to  pay  a  feller  to  come  to 
my  place  and  tell  me  about  my  cows 
I'm  going  to  quit  farming." 

"Well,    Joe    quit    too,  "     Bill    an- 
swered, "and  he  quit  the  hard  way.  " 
Ohio  State  University. 

Too  many  minds  are  like  concrete 
thorougiily  mixed  and  permanent- 
ly set. 
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upreme  Court  Unravels  Tan 

Upholds  Legality  of  Marketing  Orders 


THE  UNITED  STATES  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  constitu- 
tional the  law  under  which  milk 
marketing  agreements  are  estab- 
lished. Two  decisions  to  this  effect 
were  handed  down  on  June  5.  one 
covering  a  case  appealed  from  the 
New  York  milk  marketmg  area  and 
the  other  from  Boston. 

The  New  York  decision  reversed 
a  previous  adverse  decision  by  a 
United  States  District  Court  m 
New  York  state.  In  this  instance 
the  government  appealed  frorn  the 
lower  court's  decision  in  which  the 
United  States  brought  suit  against 
the  Rock  Royal  Cooperative, Cen- 
tral New  York  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Schuyler  Junction  New  York 
Milk  Shed  Cooperative,  and  the 
Jetter  Dairy  Company. 

History  of  the  Case 

The  milk  marketing  order  for  the 
New  York  milk  shed  was  issued  on 
August  1  5  and  became  effective  on 
September  1.  Several  of  its  pro- 
visions were  violated  by  the  deferi- 
dants  and  in  the  original  suit 
complaints  were  filed  and  injurjc- 
tions  sought  aganist  the  offenders  by 
the  United  States  government.  Irj 
answer  the  defendants  countered 
with  assertions  that  they  were  not 
liable  because  the  act  under  which 
the  order  was  issued  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  the  order  itself  had 
been  improperly  issued. 

The  United  States  District  Court 
in  New  York   rendered  its  decision 
on  February  24,  deciding  in  favor  of 
the    defendants    and    dismissed    the 
application  for  an  injunction.  Short- 
ly thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture    suspended     the     marketing 
order  as  of  February  1.     This  order 
becomes  effective  again  on  July    1. 
The    defendants    in    the    original 
suit     raised     several     points     which 
were  upheld  by  the  lower  court  but 
were  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Out  of  Market"  Sales 

A    vital    point  on  which    the  de- 
fendants claimed  discrimination  con- 
cerned   what  is  termed"   unpriced" 
milk,  that  is.  milk  which  is  produced 
in  and  is  handled  by  dealers  in  the 
marketing  area  but  sold   to  outlets 
beyond  the  area  and,  therefore,  not 
under  the  provisions  of  the  market- 
ing   order.       In    brief,     the    court's 
opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  such 
milk  as  may  have  been  sold  outside 
the  marketing  area  was  not  covered 
by     the     order     and,     therefore,     a 
uniform    price   for   such    milk   could 
not  be  made  compulsory. 


The  chief  argument  of  the  dis- 
senting justices  was  concerned  wijh 
the    handling    of     this       unpriced 

The  Supreme   Court   also   upheld 
the     provisions     in     the     marketing 
order  which   provided   special   price 
differentials    on    milk    produced    in 
certain  counties  located  close  to  the 
marketing     area.       The     Court     in- 
sisted that  the  marketing  agreement 
act    authorizes    such    arrangements 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence     as 
to    any    discrimination    against    de- 
fendants". 
Market  Pool  Plan  Upheld 

Previous     Supreme     Court     deci- 
sions   were    cited    in    upholding    the 
inter-state    commerce    character    of 
milk  entering  the  New  York  market. 
The  defendants  in  this  case  sought 
to  show  that  the  equalization  pool, 
whereby  all  producers  in  the  market 
received   the  same   price  except   for 
established  differentials,  constituted 
a    violation    of    their    constitutional 
rights.  Their  argument,  as  presented 
to    the    court,    apparently    did    not 
challenge  the  right  to  set  prices  but 
merely   challenged    the    requirement 
of  paying  into  the  equalization  pool. 
In  this  connection  the  court  stated, 
*The  pool  is  only  a  device  reasona- 
bly adapted   to  allow   regulation  of 
the    interstate    market    upon    terms 
which    minimize    the    results  of    the 
restrictions.      It   is   ancillary   to   the 
price  regulation,  designed,  as  is  the 
price    provision,    to    foster,    protect 
and  encourage  interstate  commerce 
by  smoothing  out  the  difficulties  of 
the  surplus  and  cut-throat  competi- 
tion which  burdened  this  n  arketing." 

Co-ops  Included  in  Pool 

The  defendants  insisted  in  their 
argument  that  there  was  illegal 
delegation  of  authority,  first  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  second, 
to  producers  who  approved  a  mar- 
keting order;  and.  third,  to  coopera- 
tives to  cast  the  votes  of  producer 
patrons.  The  Supreme  Court  in  its 
opinion  held  "that  inasmuch  as 
Congress  could  place  the  Order  in 
effect  without  any  vote,  it  is  per- 
missible for  it  to  provide  for  approval 
in  such  way  or  manner  as  it  may 
choose." 

One  of  the  defendants  in  the  case 
was  the  Central  New  York  Co- 
operative Association  which  con- 
tended that,  being  a  cooperative,  it 
was  excempt  from  paying  into  the 
equalization  pool  because  it  distri- 
butes the  milk  of  its  members  and 
patrons  as  agents.     The  Court  held. 


however,  that  since  this  cooperative 
wasahandlerofmilkitwasobligatedto 
participate  in  the  equalization  pool 
as  was   any   other   handler  of  milk. 


Boston  Order  Upheld 

New  Hearing  Requested 


"Good  milk,  carefully  handled"  is 
the  policy  on  the  farm  of  John  R. 
Heffner,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 

Dams  of  Various  Designs 
Useful  In  Gully  Control 

Various  types  of  dams  have  prov- 
ed their  usefulness  in  checking 
growth  of  gullies,  says  Russell  E, 
Underwood,  soil  conservationist  of 
Rutgers  University's  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  contact  man 
for  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. , 

"Gully  dams  should  be  placed 
close  enough  so  that  each  backs  the 
water  up  nearly  to  the  next  dam 
above.  The  checked  water  will 
deposit  soil  and  fill  the  area  behind 
the  dam.  Dams  must  be  lower  than 
the  sides  of  the  gully  or  the  water 
will  be  directed  to  one  side  and  a 
new  gully  formed.  The  place  where 
water  falls  below  the  dams  should 
be  protected  by  stones. 

"Stone  dams  are  usually  laid  up 
without  mortar  except  for  the  top 
course  which  should  be  mortared 
or  concreted  to  prevent  washing  out. 
The  center  of  the  dam  must  be  lower 
than  the  ends.  This  notch  or  curved 
depression  should  be  large  enough 
to  handle  the  flow  of  water  during 
storms.  " 


"Rastus,"  said  the  judge.  '>"' 
wife  complains  that  you  never  worK. 
How  about  it?  .    ,      - 

"Dat     woman's     crazy,     judge- 
replied  Rastus.     "Ask  her  what  An 
was    doing    de    second    Toosday  ^ 
July  last  year." 


IN  A  6  to  3  decision,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  H.  P.  Hood  6c  Sons,  Inc.. 
Noble's  Milk  Company  and  Whiting 
Miik  Company,  milk  dealers  in  the 
Boston  market,  and  also  against  E. 
Frank  Branon.  a  producer,  who 
insisted  that  the  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting license  and  order  in  the 
Boston  market  was  illegal  and  that 
the  act  under  which  it  was  put  into 
effect  was  unconstitutional. 

This  decision  resulted  from  an 
appeal  by  the  above  named  com- 
panies against  the  decision  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  in 
Massachusetts  which  upheld  the 
validity  of  the  marketing  act  and  the 
Boston  Milk  Marketing  Agreement. 
Many  of  the  points  in  this  case  were 
similar  to  the  points  raised  in  the 
New  York  case  but  in  certain 
respects  additional  points  were  cov- 
ered. 

Producers  Vote  Approved 

Most  important  of  these  was  the 
validity  of  the  referendum  taken 
among  producers  to  obtain  their 
approval  for  the  order,  to  which 
five  objections  were  raised. 

That  any  producer,  wherever  lo- 
cated, should  have  been  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  referendum  was  denied 
because  the  southern  and  western 
producers  are  outside  of  the  milk 
shed  and  the  handlers  to  whom  they 
sold  milk  were  not  licensed  to  sell 
milk  in  the  milk  shed,  but  cream  only. 

The  contention  that  producers  in 
the  milk  shed  whose  product  reached 
market  only  in  the  form  of  cream 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  vote 
on  the  order  was  overruled  by  the 
court  because  these  producers  are 
normally  in  the  milk  shed  and  their 
handlers  were  licensed  to  ship  milk 
into  the  market,  the  producers  not 
knowing  in  advance  whether  their 
product  would  go  to  market  as 
milk  or  as  cream. 

As  for  those  producers.  less  than 
half  of  whose  product  went  to  the 
marketing  area,  it  was  held  that  the 
handlers  of  their  milk  did  send  some 
Or  the  milk  and  could  have  sent  all 
of  it  to  the  Boston  market. 

In  the  Boston  decision,  as  well  as 
the  New  York,  the  right  of  a  co- 
operative to  vote  for  its  members 
was  upheld  by  the  Court. 

On  "Unapproved"  Milk 

'he  point  was  raised  by  the 
plantiffs  in  the  Boston  case  that  in 
certain  instances  handlers  of  milk 
and  their  producers  were  included  in 
^he  marketing  area  when  such 
producers  did  not  have  the  proper 
approval  from  Massachusetts  author- 


ities for  selling  in  the  marketing 
area.  On  this  point  the  Supreme 
Court  stated.  "The  Act  and  Order 
regulate  marketing.  In  violating 
the  state  health  laws  by  knowingly 
selling  milk  from  unregistered  farms 
producers  and  handlers  may  risk 
prosecution  by  the  Massachusetts 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  hand- 
lers   must    conform   to   the  Order". 

Back  Payments  On  Way 

Approximately  $3,000,000  has  been 
held  in  escrow  by  the  court  at 
Boston,  this  money  being  held  for 
the  Market  Administrator's  fund 
for  distribution  to  producers  under 
the  equalization  pool.  More  than 
$2,100,00  of  this  amount  was  paid 
in     by     the     three     milk     handlers 


involved  in  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  those  funds  will 
be  distributed  among  producers 
according  to  the  volume  of  milk 
marketed  when  necessary  computa- 
tions can  be  completed. 

Other  milk  handlers  not  involved 
directly  in  the  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  have  paid  more  tiian 
$800,000  into  escrow  which  is  ear- 
marked for  trie  equalization  runfi. 
Should  these  handlers  drop  further 
litigation  the  entire  fund  will  be 
available  for  distribution  to  pro- 
ducers. 

Following  closely  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  cooperatives  operating  in 
the  Boston  milk  marketing  area 
took  steps  toward  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing for  an  adjustment  of  the  Class  1 
price.  Petitions  are  being  prepared 
and  it  is  expected  that  practically 
all  the  cooperatives  will  join  in  the 
petition  to  request  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  call  the  hearing. 


The  One,  Two,  Three 

Of   Milk  Utensil   Care 

IJrqper  care  of  milk  utensils  will  do 


two  things  defeat  rust  and  elimi- 
nate many  high  bacteria  counts. 
This  care  of  utensils  may  be  divided 
into  three  steps  (1)  rinsing.  (2) 
washing.  (3)  sterilizing. 

Utensils  should  always  be  rinsed 
thoroughly,  with  cold  or  lukewarm 
water,  immediately  after  they  are 
used.  This  will  remove  most  of  the 
milk  from  the  surface  of  the  utensils. 

The  next  step  is  a  thorough  wash- 
ing, using  an  alkali  dairy  cleanser 
dissolved  in  hot  water  (do  not  use 
soap  or  soap  powder).  This  will 
melt  any  butterfat  and  dissolve 
milk  sugar  that  may  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  utensil.  Scrubbing 
with  a  stiff  brush  will  remove  practi- 
cally every  trace  of  milk.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  evident  when  we 
recall  that  the  casein  in  milk  is  used 
commercially  not  only  in  making  a 
high  quality  of  glue,  but  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  hard  articles  as 
ivory  substitutes  for  billiard  balls 
and  backs  of  hair  brushes.  Should 
this  casein  and  the  minerals  of  milk 


"Well,   well,  company  fer  dinner  to- 
night,     huh.  Maw?" 


be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  utensil,  milk  stone  will 
form  which  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  remove. 

The  washing  with  the  alkali 
cleanser  should  be  followed  by  an- 
other thorough  rinse,  after  which  the 
utensil  should  be  sterilized  with 
liberal  amounts  of  scalding  hot  water 
or  exposure  to  live  steam.  In  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  using  either 
of  these  methods,  chlorine  sterilizers 
are  recommended  and  if  directions 
are  followed  carefully  will  be  thor- 
oughly efficient  and  perhaps  less 
expensive     than     heat    sterilization. 

Thorough  draining  after  the  wash- 
ing process  is  essential  and,  if 
sterilized  with  heat  the  utensil 
surface  will  dry  quickly.  Never  dry 
a  milk  utensil  with  a  cloth  or  towel. 
From  the  completion  of  washing 
until  used  next  time  the  utensil 
should  be  placed,  with  the  opening 
uncovered,  upside  down  on  a  rack. 
Protection  from  dust  is  highly  impor- 
tant both  for  preventing  contamina- 
tion and  in  order  to  avoid  dust 
getting  into  the  milk  by  way  of  the 
supposedly  clean  utensil  sometimes 
the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  sediment 
tests. 

It  is  also  recommended  that 
buckets  and  strainers,  as  well  as 
cans,  be  sterilized  immediately  be- 
fore milking,  thus  reducing  to  prac- 
tically nothing  the  danger  of  Lac- 
terial  contamination  from  utensils. 
Chlorine  sterilizers  are  ideal  for 
this  purpose,  the  solution  left  over 
after  the  rinsing  being  used  in 
cleaning  the  cow's  udders. 
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■■  MORE  THAN  30  <% 
■■   20    TO    30  *7b 
^^    10     TO    20  *7o 
E23     5     TO     10    'Vo 
I 1     5     OR     LESS 


JUREAU    OF     ANIMAL    INOUSTBY  U    SPA 


Bang's  Disease  On  Way  Out 


MARKED  PROGRESS  in  the  control 
of  Bang's  disease  among  dairy 
and  beef  herds  is  reported  by  state 
and  Federal  authorities.  A  report 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  giving  progress  as  of 
May  1.  1939,  showed  a  substantial 
improvement  during  the  past  year. 

The  Bang's  testing  program  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  except  in  a  very 
few  counties  where  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  cattle  owners  have 
requested  area  tests. 

According  to  this  report,  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  seventh  in  total 
number  of  cattle  under  supervision, 
while  in  percentage  of  all  cattle 
under  supervision,  it  ranks  eighth. 
Delaware  ranks  seventh  on  a  per- 
centage basis. 

In  two  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
Butler  and  Crawford,  the  degree  of 
infection  during  the  past  twelve 
months  was  found  to  be  only  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  as  great  as  when 
the    cattle    were    first    tested    and 


reacting  animals  removed.  In  18 
townships  of  Butler  county  the 
frequency  of  the  disease  has  been 
reduced  to  one-half  of  one  percent; 
while  in  Crawford  county  under  the 
retest  the  frequency  has  been  re- 
duced to  1.2  percent  as  compared 
with  3.7  under  the  first  test. 

The  first  ten  states  in  number  of 
cattle  under  supervision  are,  in 
order,asfollows:Wisconsin,  1,054, 287; 
Minnesota.  729,841  ;Oregon, 668, 373; 
Missouri, 652,374;  Arkansas,623. 294; 
Virginia,  595,632;  Pennsylvania, 
572,845;  Washington,  507,326;  Okla- 
homa, 477,763;  Ohio.  437,570. 

That  several  states  in  which 
cattle  numbers  are  smaller  have  also 
made  remarkable  progress  is  evi- 
denced by  the  ten  leading  states  in 
percentage  of  cattle  under  super- 
vision, which  are  as  follows:  Virginia, 
92. 1  ;  Oregon,  89.8;  Washington  82,2 ; 
Arkansas,  72.2;  West  Virginia,  55.6; 
Utah,  54.2;  Delaware,  54.1;  Penn- 
sylvania, 45.1;  Alabama,  44.9;  and 
New  Hampshire,  42.6  percent. 


Fewer  And  Better  Cows 


WH.\T  kind  of  cows  will  the  dairy- 
men of  New  Jersey  and  other 
parts  of  our  milk  shed  be  driving  in 
from  their  pastures  five  or  ten 
years  from  now? 

E.  J.  Perry,  extension  dairyman 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  says 
this  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
extent  to  which  dairymen  cull  out 
low  producers  and  raise  calves  from 
good  producers  after  mating  them 
to  sires  of  high  calibre. 

"Through  yearly  records  obtained 
from  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As- 
sociations, as  well  as  by  official 
testing,"  he  points  out.  "a  check-up 
is  now  made  as  soon  as  a  bull  has 
five  or  more  daughters  that  are  from 
dams  with  records.     It  is  regrettable 


to  have  to  report  that  the  majority 
of  these  bulls  are  disappointing, 
even  though  most  of  them  were 
carefully  selected  when  young. 

"Of  the  44  bulls  recently  checked, 
29  lowered  production  and  1 7  of 
these  pushed  it  down  more  than 
i  ,000  pounds  of  milk  and  42  pounds 
of  fat  per  daughter. 

"Today  sees  a  pressing  need  for 
less  bulls  and  less  cows  but  better 
ones.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  cows  of 
the  country  do  not  pay  for  I  he  feed 
and  labor  expended  on  them,  but 
these  same  cows  put  enough  milk  on 
the  market  to  constitute  a  big 
factor  in  creating  a  surplus.  Right 
here  is  where  more  cooperation  in 
production   comes   mto   the   picture. 

"  Ihe  100  or  more  members  of  an 
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Aitillcifil  Bicrdini;  Association  arc 
aware  of  the  chances  that  are  taken 
in  the  use  of  bulls,  especially  young 
bulls,  but  they  also  believe  that  the 
six  or  eight  bulls  that  their  organ!- 
zation  can  select  should  by  con- 
siderable odds  be  better  than  the 
bulls  which  each  could  afford  as 
individuals.  This  large-scale  meth- 
od of  cooperative  breeding  will 
make  possible  the  very  wide  use  of 
the  few  worthy  proved  sires  that  are 
now  available,  along  with  some  of 
the  most  promising  young  ones 
obtainable.  It  should  reduce  some 
of  the  speculation  in  milk  production 
to  the  end  that  wc  should  hnivc  not 
more  cows  but  better  cows." 


Co-ops  Are  Pace  Makers 

"The  majority  of  farmers'  co- 
operatives are  now  operating  along 
sounder  lines  than  was  the  case 
back  in  the  I920's  when  many  of 
them  had  the  idea  they  could 
control  prices  if  only  they  could 
control  the  greater  part  of  each 
year's  supply  of  the  product  to  be 
marketed,"  said  F.  F.  Hill,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, to  the  delegates  to  the  Grange 
League  Federation  meeting  held 
recently  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Most  cooperatives."  he  continued, 
"have  abandoned  the  price  control 
idea  and  now  endeavor  to  act  as 
pace  setters.  That  is.  they  try  to 
set  the  pace  in  the  field  in  which 
they  operate  by: 

"(I)  Providing  farmers  with  the 
kind  and  quality  of  farm  supplies 
they  need  at  the  lowest  possible 
c  ?st  and. 

"(2)  By  returning  to  producers  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  products 
which  they  sell. 

"Further,  they  also  try  to  provide 
business  services  to  farmers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Governor  Hill  said  that  in  recent 
years  farmers'  cooperatives  through- 
out the  country  have  quietly  but 
none  the  less  effectively  continued  to 
render  important  service.  "Not 
infrequently,"  he  declared,  "the 
savings  which  farmers  have  made 
through  their  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing activities  have  made  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  returns  which 
they    have    been    able    to    show  for 

their  year's  work.  

"Farmers'  cooperative  activities, 
continued  Governor  Hill,  "are  run- 
ning into  big  figures.  There  are  now 
more  than  15,000  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States  of  which  between 
10,000  and  I  1,000  arc  engaged  m 
marketing  farm  products,  purchasing 
(arm  supplies  or  performing  related 
services.  " 

The   world    needs   fewer  cranks" 
more  self-starters. 


July.  1939 
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Federal  Hearings  In 
Three  Markets 

SEVERAL  milk  markets  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  cojntry 
have  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Division 
of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agree- 
ments of  the  United  Stales  Depart- 
inent  ol    rtgriCcvwc    «- — §      

weeks. 

The  Dubuque.  Iowa,  market  re- 
cently approved  an  amendment  to 
its  marketing  pro,'ram.  in  which  the 
classifications  of  the  milk  were 
adjusted  and  slight  reductions  in  the 
price  of  milk  were  made  effective. 
Another  important  change  in  that 
market  was  the  replacing  of  the 
individual  handler  pool  with  a 
market-wide  pool,  which  will  give 
each  producer  the  same  price. 

The  hearing  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
marketing  area  was  reopened  on 
June  I  3,  at  which  evidence  was  heard 
on  the  reclassification  of  the  milk 
sold  in  the  area  and  the  establish- 
ment of  prices  for  a  new  classifi- 
cation. The  order  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  market  affects  approximate- 
ly MOO  producers  among  whom  a 
referendum  will  be  taken  to  obtain 
approval  for  the  proposed  changes. 

Chicago  Proposal  Heard 

Asserting  that  disorderly  market- 
ing conditions  are  prevailing  in  the 
Chicago  area,  the  Pure  Milk  As- 
sociation has  requested  a  hearing 
for  that  market.  The  hearing  which 
opened  on  June  26.  discu.ssed  the 
proposed  program  submitted  by 
that  Association. 

The  program  calls  for  classihca- 
tion  of  milk  according  to  use, 
uniform  prices  to  be  paid  all  pro- 
ducers on  a  market-wide  pool, 
administration  by  a  market  admini- 
strator to  whom  reports  would  be 
made  by  all  handlers  and  who 
would  verify  these  reports,  and 
other  provisions  which  are  commonly 
included  in  Fcc'.eral  milk  marketing 
agreements. 

A  marketing  agreement  will  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  handlers 
in  that  market  area  for  their  signa- 
tures if  the  hearing  testimony  sup- 
ports ai  d  shows  the  need  for  a 
marketing  program.  A  referendum 
then  will  be  conducted  among  pro- 
ducerssupplying  the  Chicago  market, 
and  if  more  than  65  percent  of 
producers  approve  the  program  it 
will  he  made  effective  as  an  order 
even  should  the  handlers  fail  to 
sign  it  as  an  agreement. 

Two  different  Federal  marketing 
programs  have  been  in  effect  in  the 
Chicago  market,  the  last  one  having 
lieen    terminated    March    2,     1933. 

A  hearing  to  cover  the  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  marketing  area 
will  be  held  on  July  5-6.  jointly  with 
^he    Louisiana     Milk     ( Ommission. 


For  Every  Dairy 

COOLING  REQUIREMENT 


M  &  E  Automatic  Refrigerating 
Compressors  bring  modern, 
profitable,  low-cost  cooling  and 
storagetoall  farms,  largeor  small. 
Electric  motor  or  gasoline  engine 
powered,  heavy-duty  compres- 
sors in  models  and  capocties  to 
meet  all  requirements.  Equipment 
thiat  quickly  earns  its  cost  by 
protecting  quality  and  profits — 
preventing  waste.  Let  us  send 
catalogandcomplete  information 


'M  A  E"  Model  No.  1 80-MC:  9  Cylindef, 
•4  "  Bof«.     1  Vi  "  Stroke.      H  h.  p.  Motof. 


"M  A  E"  Modal  No.  385-MC:  SCylindw, 
1  ^ « "  Bor*.    1 » i, "  Sif oko.    j  ii  h.  p.  Moloi . 


"M  «E"  Model  No.785-MC:  8  Cylindof, 
2 '4  "Bore.     S'^'SUoke.     1   h.  p.  Moloi 


"Mft  E":Compre$sor  with 'gasoline  engine. 
For  Mse  where  electricity'is.not  available. 


MERCHANT     &      EVANS     COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.      Planf  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


This  hearing  was  requested  by  the 
Dairy  Farmers'  Protective  League, 
said  to  represent  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  fluid  milk  shippers  for 
the  New  Orleans  market.  The 
essential  provisions  of  the  proposed 
program  for  that  market  are  very 
similar  to  Chicago,  except  that  there 
will  be  an  individual  dealer  type 
of  pool  rather  than  a  market-wide 
pool. 


A'   «« 
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There's  many  a  good  thing  lost  by 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Milk  Production  Slackens 


Markets  Show  More  Strength 


SOMEWHAT    improvecl    marketing 
conditions  seem  to  be  the  most 
important    development    in    the 
milk    market    during    June.       This 
condition  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  less-than-usual  increase  in  pro- 
duction   and    the    apparent    added 
demand  for  milk,  cream,  and  other 
dairy    products.       This    is    particu- 
larly   true    of    cream,    the    price    of 
which  has  shown  strength   the  last 
several  weeks.     The  U.  S.  D.  A.,  in 
its   "Weekly   Milk   and   Cream   Re- 
port" for  the  week  ending  June  24, 
quoted   $14.00  per  40-quart   can   of 
40%   cream    which   meets   Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Lower  Mer- 
ion   Township   inspections.      Cream 
meeting      Pennsylvania      inspection 
only,  averaged  about  $  I  3.25  per  can. 
In    terms    of    4%    milk    equivalent, 
these  prices  are  equal  to  $1.70  and 
$1.61      respectively,     per     hundred 
pounds.     No  processing  or  handling 
costs   have    been    deducted    and    no 
skimmilk  value  is  included  in  these 
equivalent  milk  prices. 

Milk  production  in  Inter-State 
territory  has  shown  less  increase 
from  March  to  May  this  year  than 
in  1938.  The  daily  average  delivery 
per  shipper  in  March  was  233  pounds 
and  in  May  had  increased  14.6%  to 
268  pounds;  while  in  1938  the  May 
daily  average  of  267  pounds  was 
23.6%  greater  than  the  216  pounds 
in  March.  In  other  words,  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  the  average 


CASH  PRIZES 

for 


PICTURES 

Entered  in  the  Review 
Picture  Contest 


f 


Prizes: 


I  $5.00   if    picture   is    used    on   front 

page.     $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

JTI Open  to: 

jj}  Members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and   their  families. 


{Requirements  of  picture: 


jJ  Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive 
background.  Farm  subject  that  will 
interest  others  on  its  merits. 


Description  of  picture  (brief). 

Identification  of  sender. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


producer  increased  his  March  de- 
liveries  oy  i  /  pouiiua  anu  ma  »»i«ij 
deliveries  by  1  pound.  An  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  reduction  was 
undoubtedly  the  drier  weather  ex- 
perienced this  spring.  Another  in- 
fluence was  doubtless  the  feeling 
among  producers  that  there  was  an 
over-production  of  milk  for  fluid 
markets. 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  averaged  74%  of 
normal  on  June  1 ,  1939,  as  compared 
with  86%  a  year  earlier  and  a 
10-year  average  for  the  date  of 
77.3%,  according  to  U.  S.  D.  A. 
reports,  with  most  of  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  classified  as  poor 
to  fair. 

Fluid  milk  prices  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  have  remained  un- 
changed, although  on  June  26  the 
Class  II,  or  cream,  price  for  New 
Jersey  was  increased  30  cents  to 
$1.55  per  hundred  pounds,  f.o.b. 
the  farm  ($1.75  for  4%  milk)  by 
order  of  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board.  This  class  includes 
all  Norm  milk  in  excess  of  Class  1 
needs  while  all  milk  in  excess  of 
Norm  is  classed  as  Excess,  its  price 
being  based  on  New  York  butter 
price. 

Price  declines  in  scattered  markets 
were  reported  for  June  by  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  in  its  "Fluid  Milk  Price 
Report",  most  decreases  occurring 
in  the  Mid-West.  Producers'  Class 
1  prices  were  decreased  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
25  cents  at  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
28  cents  at  Indianapolis  and  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  and  30  cents  at 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  with  decreases  the 
extent  of  which  are  not  yet  known 
taking  place  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  retail 
price  dropped  1  cent  per  quart  in 
each  of  these  markets. 

Evaporated  and  condensed 
milk  supplies  seem  to  be  moving 
rapidly  into  distribution  channels, 
with  production  of  these  products 
running  behind  last  year.  Evapo- 
rated milk  production  in  May,  1939, 
was  263  million  pounds,  down  1 7 
million  pounds  or  6  percent  from 
May  of  last  year.  Storage  stocks  of 
that  product  on  June  1  were  209 
million  pounds,  down  53  million 
pounds  or  20  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Producer  prices  for  milk 
delivered  to  condensaries  continue 
low,  however.  The  May  price  of 
$1.10  per  hundred  pounds  of  3.5% 
milk  was  up  3  cents  from  April,  but 


was  below  the  May,  1938.  price. 
Wholesale  selling  prices  of  evapo- 
rated and  condensed  milk  are  hold- 
ing their  own  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago  while  the  evaporated  milk 
price  in  May  was  slightly  above  the 
April  price. 

Dry  milk  production  is  somewhat 
lower  than  in  1938.  May  output  of 
dry  skimmilk  was  4  million  pounds 
below  the  43  million  pounds  of  May, 
1938.  Production  of  dry  whole  milk 
was  only  500,000  pounds  greater 
than  in  May,  1938,  while  the  dry 
buttermilk  output  was  off  nearly 
I  million  pounds.  Dry  milk  is 
produced  for  both  human  and  ani- 
mal consumption  and  during  May 
86%  of  the  dry  whole  milk.  67%  of 
the  dry  skimmilk  and  21%  of  the 
dry  buttermilk  was  packed  for 
human  consumption.  The  total 
supply  of  dry  skimmilk  on  hand  on 
June  1  was  32  million  pounds, 
down  41.8%  from  the  55  million 
poinds  on  June  1,  1938. 

Butter  and  cheese  production 
continue  heavy  but  both  are  below 
last  year's  volume.  The  194  million 
pounds  of  butter  made  in  May.  1939, 
was  6  million  pounds  or  3%  less 
than  in  May,  1938.  The  wholesale 
price  of  butter  and  cheese  ha^ 
probably  been  held  up  because  o' 
the  lowered  produclion  as  well  as 
by  an  apparent  increase  in  consumer 
demand.  The  wholesale  price  of 
92-score  butter  at  New  York  fluctu- 
ated between  24^^  and  23V4  cents 
per  pound  during  June,  averaging 
24.06  cents.  Now  that  the  season's 
peak  production  has  been  reached  we 
may  expect  somewhat  stronger 
prices  of  both  butter  and  cheese.  Any 
increase  in  butter  prices  will  benefit 
local  producers  directly  by  increas- 
ing their  returns  for  Class  II  and 
Class  1 11  milk. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  butter 
situation  is  the  fact  that  of  the  76 
million  pounds  in  storage  as  of  June 
27,  only  about  one-half  of  it  is 
privately  owned,  the  remainder  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts Marketing  Association  or  relief 
agencies.  On  the  corresponding  day 
of  1938  there  were  53  million  pounds 
of  butter  in  storage,  practically  all 
privately  owned. 

Fluid  milk  sales  increased  5.08% 
in  May,  over  May,  1938,  according 
to  reports  to  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation  from  distributors  in  13o 
leading  markets.  May  sales  this 
year  averaged  6,517,697  qjarts  per 
day.  6,202,868  a  yeir  ago.  Milk 
company  payrolls  and  employment 


July.  1939 

continued  to  decrease  as  compared 
with  May.  1938.  droppmg  2.14% 
and  2.70%  respectively. 

Feed   prices    in    Inter-State    ter- 
ritory showed  minor  changes  during 


IS 


June 


Wheat  bran  was  reported   10 


percent  lower  a  year  ago  but,  on  the 
whole,  increases  and  decreases  about 
balanced,    this    holding    true    when 

.,;-«    ]ttnp  \v«»"li    Mav  and  with 

cornp«»i"'s  J"'**-  "*•■••  '-'^j  — '•*  •'^» 
June  of  a  year  ago. 
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23 
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24 
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23.64 
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Chlorine  Products 
Valuable  For  Sterilization 

When  chemists  discovered  a  steril- 
izer in  powder  form  that  would 
produce  sodium  hypochlorite  solu- 
tions when  added  to  water,  they 
took  a  big  step  towards  solving  one 
of  the  milk  producer's  worried  and 
an  ever  constant  tkreat  to  his  profits. 

Maintaining  low  bacteria  counts 
depends  on  keeping  milk  free  from 
contamination.  This  means  a  sani- 
tation program  that  extends  from 
the  cow  to  the  consumer. 

This  made  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  for  the  fluid  milk  producer. 
It  was  practically  impossible  for 
him  to  provide  steam  or  even  hot 
water  for  the  sterilization  of  pails, 
cans  and  other  utensils. 

Although  chlorine  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  effective  sterilizing  agent 
for  some  time,  old-fashioned  chlorine 
eolations  had  two  very  definite 
drawbacks.  The  solutions  that  came 
within  a  satisfactory  price  range 
frequently  lost  their  strength  and 
their  effectiveness  quickly,  others 
were  too  high  priced.  New  chlorine 
•terilizers  have  solved  both  of  these 
problems.  Coming  as  they  do  in 
fne  form  of  a  stable  powder,  there 
13  no  waste  from  loss  of  strength  or 
from  freezing,  lumping  or  container 
breakage.  A  little  added  to  water 
makes  an  effective  rinse  solution 
and  since  these  solutions  can  be 
jnade  when  needed,  they  are  always 
fresh  and  carry  full  bacteria  killing 
action. 

Dairy  farmers  who  have  used 
these  sterilizers   recognize   them   as 


an  effective  and  economical  answer 
to  the  problem  of  maintaining  low 
bacteria  counts.  They  say  that 
such  material  is  easy  to  use  and  that 
solutions  made  from  them  are  safe 
to  use  on  dairy  metals. 


New  Type  of  Lease 
For  Dairy  Farmers 

Owners  and  renters  alike  should 
welcome  the  news  that  a  new  type 
of  lease  for  dairy  farms  has  been 
developed  by  farm  economists  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
new  lease  is  designed  to  overcome 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  old  lease 
adapted  primarily  to  cash-crop  farm- 
ing. 

This  lease  provides  that  the  land- 
lord will  receive  one-third  of  the 
income  from  dairy  products  and 
meat  animals  marketed  and  will  pay 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  seeds,  feed 
and  commercial  fertilizer,  and  of 
special  costs  incidental  to  dairy 
farming.  The  tenant  is  allowed  to 
raise  enough  heifer  calves  to  re- 
plenish the  herd  and  to  raise  enough 
hogs  and  poultry  for  family  use. 
He  also  pays  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
taxes. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  such  a  lease 
helps  maintain  or  improve  the  soil 
fertility.  Landlord  and  tenant  share 
in  all  major  enterprises.  It  also 
provides  the  incentive  for  the  land 
lord  to  help  the  tenant  meet  sani- 
tary regulations  for  milk  production. 


Meeting  Calendar 

July  I  7  Officers  and  delegates  of  District  No. 
9     Elkton.  Md. 

July  18  South  Jersey  Inter  State  Milk 
Market     Committee     Woodbury,      N.      J. 

July  24  Officers  and  Committee  of  Rising 
Sun  Local     Rising  Sun,  Md. 

July  25  A Itoona- Huntingdon  Inter  Slate 
Milk  Market  Committee  County  Agent's 
office,  I  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 

July  25-29  Kent-Sussex  Fair  I  larrington. 
Del. 

July  26  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  19  W.  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

July  27  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket Commute     Newark.  Del. 

August    3     Annual  picnic  of  District  26 
Allen's  Valley  State  Park. 

August     7-11      Institute     of     Cooperation 
Chicago.  111. 

August  30  September  2  American  Coun- 
try Life  Conference  Penna.  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

November  22-23  Annual  Meeting,  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producer's  Cooperatiuc  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


A  hobo  won't  work.  If  he  won't 
work,  he's  a  politician.  If  he's  a 
politician,  he  gives  away  cigars. 
If  he  gives  away  cigars,  he  lights 
them  for  you.  If  he  lights  them  for 
you,  he  is  a  cigar-lighter.  If  he  is  a 
cigar-lighter,  he  won't  work  and  if 
he  won't  work  he's  a  tramp. 

— Growler. 


^^  What's  a  cheap^ 


bacteria-killer? 


B-K  POWDER  J 

because  •  •  • 


One  large 
bottle  of  B-K 
Powder  makes 
more  chlorine- 
rinsing  solution  than  many 
bactericides  sold  today  .  .  . 
because  B-K  contains  50% 
active  bacteria-killing  chlorine 
. .  .  because  B-K  costs  less  than 
1^  a  day  for  an  average  herd ! 

B"K  offers  Dairymen  these 
other  advantages:  Keeps  count 
down  to  a  minimum;  puts 
equipment  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  handling  quality  milk; 
is  convenient  to  use  in  water 
of  any  temperature;  sanitizes 
faster,  more  cheaply,  and  more 
thorough  ly  than  dry  heat, scald- 
ing water,  or  steam  as 
ordinarily  used ;  has  for 
many  years  been  accept- 
ed by  Public  Health 
Authorities. 

*'A  little  B-K  goes 
a  good  long  way" 

GENERAL    LABORATORIES 

y — V n  DIVISION    OF  /j 

PEMN/iYI^VANIA.S  ALT/ZmFC.  CO. 
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2     WIDENER     BUILDING,    PHILAOItPHIA 


Classified  Exchange 

classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Revikw  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

GUtRNSEYS.  Breeder  will  loan  promising  bull 
calves  from  proven  strains  to  responsible  dairymen 
who  desire  to  improve  herds.  J.  Howard  Cliffe, 
Ivyland.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


"fllRLinCR" 


The 
"SEmi-TRflllER" 


Eltelrie 
or 
til  Ei(iit 


New.improved  models,  betterthan 
ever.  Most  economical.  Milksfast* 
er,  cleaner  Fewest  parts.  Cleans 
itself  automatically.  Tfiousands  of 
satisfied  users.  Easyterms.WRITE 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 
^12  E.  12th      Streator,  Illinois 
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Jerseys  Show  Gain 

Pennsylvania  now  ranks  third  in  the 
nation  for  the  total  number  ot 
farmers  and  firms  which  ho  d  a 
franchise  to  identify  the  milk  ot 
their  purebred  Jersey  herds  with  the 
Jersey  Creamline  trade  mark.  1  here 
are  28  franchise  holders  in  the  state. 
Ohio  leads  with  3i  and  New  i  oik  iS 
second  with  40.  This  information  is 
revealed  in  the  annual  report  ot  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  same  report  states  that  t^enn- 
sylvania  ranks  third  in  the  nation 
in  the  registration  of  Jersey  cattle. 
Pennsylvania  breeders  having  regis- 
tered 3.303  animals  during  the  year. 
Chester  and  Bradford  counties  were 
particularly  active,  ranking  high 
in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  pure- 
bred Jersey  cattle  registered,  m 
transfers  of  registered  Jerseys  and  in 
the  number  of  new  breeders  ot 
Jerseys. 

A  Real  World  Beater 

With  a  production  of  41.644.5 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  the 
world's  record  for  milk  production 
is  now  credited  to  Cherry,  a  Short- 
horn cow  owned  in  England.  This 
cow,  owned  by  Messrs.  Wort  and 
Way.  is  of  unregistered  stock.  Her 
average  daily  production  throughout 
the  year,  which  closed  April  7.  1939. 
was  1  14  pounds. 

It  is  not  known  how  closely  the 
keeping  of  her  production  record 
was  supervised,  especially  as  to 
whether  it  was  under  supervision 
which^'would  correspond  to  either 
our  advanced  registry  testing  or 
herd  improvement  testing  in  this 
country.  No  record  seems  to  be 
available  as  to  the  butterfat  content 
of  her  milk,  which  makes  It  impos- 
sible to  report  her  butterfat  pro- 
duction for  the  year. 

A  Grade  **A*'  Answer 

On  a  written  quiz  a  high  school 
science  instructor  asked  the  class  to 
define  a  bolt  and  a  nut,  and  explain 
the  difference  between  them. 

On  her  paper  a  young  lady  wrote: 
"A  bolt  is  a  thing  like  a  stick  of 
hard  metal  such  as  iron  with  a 
square  bunch  at  one  end  and  a  lot 
of  scratching  wound  around  the 
other  end.  A  nut  is  similar  to  the 
bolt  only  just  the  opposite,  being 
a  hole  in  a  little  chunk  of  iron  sawed 
off  short  with  wrinkles  around  the 
inside  of  the  hole." 

The  instructor  marked  her  paper 
with  a  big  bold  "A". 

Angler:" You've  been  watching  me 
for  over  three  hours,  don't  you  want 
to   do   some    fishing    yourself^" 

Onlooker:"Naw.  I  ain't  got  the 
patience." 
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GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY  helps  alert 
Vermonter  boost  milk  production 


•*I  am  proud  of  my  herd  of  Jerseys," 
•^^■'^e-  f"  f  B«»-kl«»v  of  I nsrieside  Dairies. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  "and  I  am  proud  of  their 
milk-production  records.  I  used  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  last  year  and  feel  sure 
that  part  of  my  success  is  due  to  this  fine 
product.  I  know  my  worries  about  iriilk 
shrinkage  during  the  months  when  flies 
pester  the  cows  are  over." 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  bloodsuck- 
ing flies,  lice,  ticks— repels  stable  and 
horn  Hies— keeps  cows  quiet  in  pasture 
and  at  milking  time.  Gives  long-lasting 
protection. 


CHEAPER  TO  USE!  "I  find  it  much 
more  economical  to  use  Gulf  Live- 
stock Spray.  It  keeps  flies  away  bet- 
ter even  though  I  use  less  of  it." 
(signed)  A.  R.  Morris,  Manager  of  the 
Gravel  Hill  Dairy,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


CAN'T  BLISTER  an  ani- 
mal's hide  or  harm  its 
hair.  It  gives  the  coat  a 
healthy,  lustrous  bloom. 
It  is  so  mild  that  you 
can  even  gargle  it  with- 
out any  irritation! 


WON'T  TAINT  MILK.  "We've  used  Gulf  Live- 
stock Spray  for  several  years.  It  doesn't  taint 
milk  even  when  used  before  milking,"  writes 
the  owner  of  this  14-year-old  prize  bull. 
(Johnson  Bros.,  No.  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


Farm  and    Ranch    Bulletin,   Sec- 
ond    Edition,     of    the    Gulf     Re- 
search    and      Development      Co. 


FREE! 

"External 

Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Horses,  Mules,  Hogs,  Dogs,  and  Poultry." 
Write  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co., 
Petroleum     Specialties    Div.,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  ECONOMY  SIZE 


2  -  gallon  ^ 


can,  only 


1.99 


Also  in  S  and  1  gallon 
sizes  and  in  drums. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

When  buying  products    advertised  on  these  pages,  please   rnention 
that  you   saw   the   advertisement  in  the   Milk   Producers'    Review 
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In  the  Bis  Valley 


Congra  tula  tion$, 
Delchester  Format 
Your  Dairy  Cottage  is 
a  splendid  advertise- 
ment of  a  grand  pro- 
duct — milk  from  our 
"Inter-State"  farms. 
We  wish  there  were 
more  real  milk  harm 
on  every  main  road. 
An  appealing  sales 
room  such  as  this  not 
only  sells  milk  within 
it's  own  four  walls 
but  makes  more  and 
better  customers  for 
the  entire  milk  busi- 
ness as  well  as  for  it's 
owner. 


Board  of  Directors  Discuss 

Market  Problems 


THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative held  their  regular 
bi-monthly  meeting  on  July  20-21. 
In  addition  to  routine  matters 
which  came  to  the  Board  for 
attention,  the  directors  heard  the 
financial  report  for  June  and  for 
the  ten-month  period  ending  June 

30. 

A  report  was  given  them  con- 
cerning the  status  of  a  milk  dealer 
who  has  fallen  in  arrears  in  his 
payments  to  producers  and  of  the 
plans  which  were  worked  out  with 
the  State  control  agency  and  the 
bonding  company  whereby  this  deal- 
er is  able  to  continue  in  business, 
thus  preserving  a  market  for  the 
producers  supplying  him. 

Market  Activities 

A  general  report  on  market  con- 
ditions was  given  by  General  Mana- 
ger O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  in  which 
attention  was  called  to  the  produc- 
tion situation  in  our  immediate 
market,  the  activities  in  keeping 
milk  moving  in  orderly  channels, 
and  in  handling  the  supply  which  is 
received  at  the  Centerville  station. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  no  price  order  has  yet  been 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  following  its 
Philadelphia  hearings  held  in  May. 

Counsel  A.  E.  Kephart  reported  to 
the  directors  on  the  passage  and 
approval  of  the  bill  which  provides 
that  haulers  under  contract  with  the 
Cooperative  are  not  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Public 
Utility  Commission.  He  discussed 
the  significance  of  this  bill  and 
advised  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 


The  difficulty  encountered  by 
some  buyers  in  keeping  some  supplies 
of  milk  up  to  the  legal  butterfat 
requirements  was  brought  to  the 
director's  attention.  Some  buyers 
have  reported  that  the  milk  from 
numerous  of  their  producers  is 
testing  below  the  legal  standard  of 
3.25  percent  butterfat  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  self -protec- 
tion, to  correct  this  condition. 

The  Cream  Situation 

Recent  developments  in  the  cream 
market  and  the  tentative  arrange- 
ments for  approval  by  state  milk 
inspection  officials  of  out-of-state 
supplies  of  cream  were  discussed 
with  the  board  members,  together 
with  the  possible  effects  of  rather 
general  approval  of  out-of-state  sup- 
plies upon  local  sales  as  well  as 
prices. 

Mr.  Hoffman  reported  to  the 
directors  on  a  variety  of  cases 
where  the  Cooperative's  responsibi- 
lity toward  members  out  of  a  market 
for  various  reasons  was  not  clearly 
defined.  The  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed went  into  considerable  detail 
as  to  the  various  and  proper  func- 
tions of  the  reserve  fund  and  how  this 
fund  could  be  used  for  the  best 
protection  of  the  market  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  individual 
members.  It  was  followed  by  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  entire  subject  and 
to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
guidance  of  officers,  the  committee  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  action. 

A  report  on  field  activities  was 
given  the  directors  by  Mr.  Zollers, 
who  stated  that  317  new  members 
had  joined  the  Cooperative  up  to 
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date  during  the  fiscal  year.  This 
report  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  status  of  members  who,  for 
various  reasons,  are  not  paying 
commission  into  the  organization. 
Each  director  was  supplied  with  a 
list  of  [all  such  members  in  each  of 
his  locals.    The  directors  thereupon 

diate  steps  toward  the  cancellation 
of  the  membership  of  all  inactive 
members  from  whom  no  commissions 
have  been  received  during  the  past 
year. 

A  committee  from  the  Trenton 
market,  which  had  requested  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Board,  reported  through  theirspokes- 
man  on  conditions  in  that  market 
and  suggested  certain  minor  changes 
in  policy  in  regard  to  secondary  mar- 
kets. One  of  these  involved  the 
allocation  of  secondary  market  funds 
and  the  Board  later  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  of  each 
secondary  market  committee,  to 
work  out  a  uniform  policy  satis- 
factory to  all  groups  and  report 
their  recommendations  to  the  direc- 
tors for  later  action. 

Hear  Annual  Meeting  Plans 

The  activities  of  the  Cooperative 
in  moving  excess  supplies  of  milk 
of  various  dealers  were  reported  by 
F.  P.  Willits,  Jr.,  the  report  also 
describing  the  disparity  in  cream 
prices  between  that  cream  approved 
for  Pennsylvania  only  and  cream 
which  meets  the  inspection  of  Lower 
Merion     Township     and     of    New 

Jersey. 

A.  R.  Marvel  reported  on  the  work 
to  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
committee,  stating  that  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  Hotel  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  meeting  place  and 
that  the  meeting  would  be  held  on 
November  22-23.  The  committee 
has  not  yet  developed  a  program 
beyond  stating  that,  as  requested 
by  the  delegates  at  the  1938  meetmg. 
no  outside  speaker  would  appear  on 
the  program  during  the  afternoon 
of   the  first  day's  business  session. 


Raise  Jersey  Cream  Price 

Cream  prices  to  producers  in  New 
Jersey  were  raised  by  $.25  from 
$1.55  to  $1.80  per  hundred  pounds 
of  3.5  percent  milk,  effective  August 
1 .  This  change  was  ordered  by  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  and 
is  effective  over  the  entire  state. 
Prices  to  consumers  and  to  stores 
were  increased  correspondingly  at 
the  same  time. 

"Does  this  package  belong  to  you? 
The  name  is  obliterated." 

**No,  that  isn't  my  package,  m 
name  is  O'Brien."— ye//ou;  Jack^^ 


/^ugustf  1W9 


Insuring  Your  Market 


THE  money  you  are  putting  into  the 
Cooperative  is  for  your  protection 
just  as  are  the  premiums  you  pay  into 
a  mutual  fire  insurance  company.  For 
your  protection  as  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  fire  company  you  are  issued  a 
policy  only  after  your  buildings  have 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  a  good 

risk. 

And  you  can't  move  out  of  those 
buildings  and  take  that  policy  along; 
the  Company  insists  on  inspecting  the 
new  buildings  and  only  when  they  are 


found   to  be  OKey  are  you  permitted 
to  transfer  your  policy. 

The  same  goes  for  insuring  your  milk 
market.  Your  Cooperative  cannot  be 
responsible  for  either  market  or  pay- 
ment for  milk  until  you  have  given 
notification  of  your  proposed  change 
and  secured  approval  of  the  new  risk. 


lUOA/- 


Prices  Up,  Issues  Cleared 

After  Courts  Declare  Position 


ORDER  HAS  BEEN  restored  in  the 
New  York  and  Boston  markets 
since  the  handing  down  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  early  in 
June  which  approved  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  marketing  agreement 
act  and  the  administration  of  that 
act  in  the  respective  markets. 

In  the  Boston  market,  where  the 
marketing  order  had  continued  in 
operation,  an  important  considera- 
tion now  is  the  disbursement  of  the 
equalization  funds  which  were  held 
in  escrow  by  the  court.  As  reported 
in  the  July  Review,  nearly  $3,000,- 
000  are  held  in  this  fund,  of  which 
approximately  three-fourths  was 
paid  into  the  fund  by  the  dealers 
involved  in  the  case  which  was 
decided    by     the    Supreme    Court. 

$200  Per  Producer 

It  is  hoped  by  leaders  in  that 
market  that  legal  technicalities  and 
red  tape  may  be  swept  aside, 
releasing  the  remainder  of  the  fund 
tor  payment,  so  that  the  entire 
amount  can  be  paid  at  an  early  date. 
The  average  payment  per  producer 
is  approximately  $200,  the  actual 
amount  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  sold  and  certain 
other  factors.  The  average  price 
paid  producers  in  the  Boston  market 
was  $1,552  per  hundred  pounds  of 
4.  percent  milk  f.o.b.  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  200-mile  zone. 

with  the  reinstatement  of  the 
naarketing  order  in  New  York  on 


July  I ,  the  Class  1  price  to  producers 
f.o.b.  the  201-210  mile  zone  was 
advanced  to  $2.00  per  100  pounds  of 
3.5  percent  milk,  and  the  Class  llA 
price  was  set  at  $1.50.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  price 
for  3.5  percent  milk  in  July  will  be 
approximately  $1 .50  per  100  pounds. 
Coincident  with  the  restoration 
of  the  order  the  retail  price  in  New 
York  was  advanced  from  1 2  cents  to 
13  cents  per  quart,  while  heavy 
cream  was  advanced  I  cent  per 
one-half  pint. 

Collections  Under  Way 

Other  developments  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  include  notification 
of  all  milk  handlers  of  the  amounts 
due  the  administrator's  office  and 
the  equalization  fund  during  the 
time    the    order    was    originally    in 

effect. 

Another  suit,  in  which  Market 
Administrator  E.  M.  Harmon,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 
kets Holton  V.  Noyes.  the  Dairy- 
men's League  and  others  were  de- 
fendents,  has  been  dismissed.  The 
charges  brought  against  these  per- 
sons and  organizations  ceiitered 
around  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court  and  with  the  overruling  of 
that  decision  the  dairy  company 
which  brought  the  suit  apparently 
decided  it  best  to  dismiss  it. 

Another  recent  development  in 
the  New  York  market  is  the  up- 
holding of   the  constitutionality  of 


the  Rogers-Allen  law  under  which 
the  Producers'  Bargaining  Agency 
was  functioning.  In  a  unanimous 
decision  handed  down  on  July  I  I  by 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
the  right  of  bona  fide  cooperatives  to 
function  together  in  establishing  and 
enforcing  prices  and  market  pro- 
grams was  upheld.  This  decision 
reversed  an  earlier  decision  by  a 
lower  New  York  court. 

One  statement  in  that  decision  of 
special  interest  is  that  the  Rogers- 
Allen  law  "is  within  the  scope  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  .  .  .  and 
that  the  plan  for  equalization  of 
prices  is  not  confiscatory  is  settled 
beyond  further  controversy." 

Since  the  above  was  written  it  has 
been  learned  that  a  recent  court 
decision  has  released  the  entire  fund 
held  in  escrow  in  the  Boston  market 
and  it  will  soon  be  paid  to  producers. 


Metzler  Appointed 

Harry  R.  Metzler,  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Lan- 
caster Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee,  was  appointed  Lan- 
caster County  Commissioner  lecent- 
ly,  to  fill  a  vacancy  iii  that  body. 
Mr.  Metzler,  in  addition  to  his 
activities  in  the  Cooperative,  is 
also  manager  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Association  and  has  held  numerous 
local  positions.  His  appointment 
was  recommended  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission. 


During  the  17th  century  gallant 
young  men  delivered  growing  tomato 
plants  to  wives  or  sweethearts  as 
tokens  of  love. 
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SECONDARY  MARKET  MANAGERS 
Aitoona  -  Huntingdon  —  J.  J.  Camp.  Roaring 

Spring.  Pa..  Phone  II 8M 
Lancaster — C.    E.    Cowan.    County    Extension 

Office.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Phone  2-7977 
South  Jersey — H.  T.  Borden.  County  Extension 

office,  Woodbury.  Box  334,  Phone  800. 
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Wilmington.  Del.,  Phone  2-7464 


Take  In  The  Fairs 

The  fair  season  is  here.  It  is  one 
time  of  the  year  when  the  best  of 
farm  livestock  and  farm  produce  is 
put  on  display.  It  gives  each  of  us  a 
chance  to  see  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing;  what  kind  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  farm  crops  he  is 
growing;  what  kind  of  livestock  he  is 
raising.  It  is  an  excellent  chance  to 
make  comparisons  and  if  we  are 
sure  we  are  doing  as  well  as  he  is, 
bring  out  our  own  things  next  year 
and  take  some  of  the  prizes  ourselves. 
If  we  feel  he  is  doing  better  than  we. 


that  very  fact  should  be  an  incentive 
for  us  to  do  better  next  year. 

The  farm  machinery  exhibit  is 
always  a  center  of  interest  at  every 
fair.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  the 
newest  developments  of  the  various 
makes  and  to  make  comparisons 
one  with  another. 

But  no  county  or  community 
fair  is  complete  without  a  separate 
division  for  the  young  folks.  With 
vocational  agriculture  being  taught 
in  our  high  schools,  these  farm  boys 
use  the  fairs  to  show  the  results  of 
their  projects,  both  in  quality  of 
output  as  well  as  the  money  value  of 
their  efforts  and  training. 

Likewise  the  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls  bring  out  the  results  of  their 
best  efforts  which  are  judged,  not 
only  to  determine  which  boys  and 
girls  have  done  the  best  jobs,  but  to 
determine  the  standards  by  which 
other  boys  and  girls  can  measure 
their  work.  At  a  few  fairs  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls  go  even  farther  and 
put  on  demonstrations,  showing 
"how  to  do  things".  Many  grown- 
ups can  get  real  lessons  from  watch- 
ing these  demonstrations. 

Does  your  fair  have  a  junior 
department?  If  not,  do  you  not  feel 
that  there  should  be  one  next  year. 


Why  Farmers  Join 
Farm  Cooperatives 

Most  farmers'  cooperatives  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  securing  the 
support  of  those  whom  they  desire 
to  serve,  according  to  a  study  being 
conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M. 
E.  John,  assistant  professor  of 
rural  sociology. 

His  studies  of  individual  coopera- 
tives show  that  their  members  are 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in  other 
cooperative  enterprises  in  the  com- 
munity than  are  non-members. 

Farmers  join  cooperatives  because 
of  expected  benefits.  Dr.  John  found. 
The  greater  and  the  more  obvious 
the  benefits  a  cooperative  furnishes, 
the  easier  is  the  task  of  selling  the 
program.  Not  all  farmers  will 
receive  the  same  amount  of  service 
from  a  cooperative  organization. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  the  study 
of  a  dairy  cooperative  show  that 
persons  receiving  the  largest  benefits 
from  them  are  most  likely  to  be 
favorable  toward  the  organization. 
Of  farmers  keeping  30  or  more  cows, 
54  percent  were  favorable  toward 
the  organization  while  only  30 
percent  with  10  or  fewer  cows 
were  favorable. 

It  also  was  found  that  the  farmer 
most  likely  to  be  favorable  toward  a 
cooperative  organization  is  the  one 
who  is  informed,  who  is  receiving 
significant  and  well-recognized  bene- 
fits, and  who  is  actively  participat- 
ing in  its  operation. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Delegates  Come  Out 
To  Get  New  Information 

The  most  effective  method  of 
developing  among  milk  producers 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  market  is  the  getting  together 
of  the  delegates  and  local  officers  of 
the  district,  for  the  discussion  of 
these  very  problems.  Meetings  of 
this  type  offer  opportunity  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  local  conditions,  to 
discuss  membership  problems  of 
their  organization,  to  obtain  first- 
hand and  accurate  market  informa- 
tion as  to  trends  of  production, 
consumption  and  other  problems 
such  as  inspection  and  sanitation  in 
which  all  producers  are  interested. 
The  activities  of  the  Cooperative 
are  also  brought  before  local  leaders 
through  this  method. 

An  excellent  meeting  of  this  type 
was  held  at  Oxford,  Pennsylvania, 
on  July  24,  with  most  of  the  local 
officers  and  delegates  from  District 
i  I  in  attendance.  Not  only  were 
the  discussions  at  the  meeting  com- 
prehensive and  frank  but  everyone 
present  was  in  an  excellent  mood  to 
take  part  in  the  meeting,  largely 
due  to  the  foresight  of  the  district 
officers  in  providing  a  chicken  din- 
ner for  those  in  attendance,  this 
dinner  having  been  prepared  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Oxford  Grange  in 
whose  hall  the  meeting  was  held. 
Similar  meetings  are  held  in 
several  other  districts  of  the  Co- 
operative with  equally  successful 
results.  We  should  like  to  see  every 
district  in  the  organization  hold 
district-wide  meetings  of  their  local 
officers  and  delegates  at  frequent 
intervals. 

• 

Wallace  Authorizes 
Butter  Purchase  Program 

The  Dairy  Products  Marketing 
Association  was  directed  on  July  26, 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  to  buy  butter  on  the 
mercantile  exchanges.  Approval  for 
the  purchase  and  storage  of  up  to 
25  million  pounds  of  butter  was 
authorized.  The  purchases  will  be 
made  in  quantities  and  at  prices 
according  to  market  conditions,  and 
the  butter  will  be  held  in  storage 
available  for  resale  to  the  commercial 
trade  at  prices  at  least  sufficient  to 
cover  the  loan  value  of  the  butter 
plus  handling  and  carrying  charges. 
Any  butter  not  sold  in  that  manner 
may  be  sold  to  the  FSCC  for  relief 
distribution. 

This  announcement  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  butter  market  showed 
a  slight  strengthening,  the  price  of 
92-score  having  reached  24  cents  at 
New  York  on  July  21,  after  being 
quoted  at  23y2  cents  most  of  the 
month.  The  price  advanced  to 
24'/2  cents  on  the  date  of  the 
Secretary's  announcement. 
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Delaware  Picks 

4.H  Dairy  Champions 

The  Delaware  state  championship 
in  4-H  dairy  demonstrations  was 
awarded  to  a  team  of  two  boys  from 
ClaytonClodhopper4-HClub.  These 
boys,  Leslie  Pryor  and  Leslie  Sil- 
path.  won  over  three  other  teams 
in  their  demonstration  to  show 
proper  methods  of  cleaning  and 
sterlizing  milk  utensils  The  con- 
test was  held  at  the  Kent-bussex 
Fair   at    Harrington.    Delaware,    on 

July  27-  .,, 

The  winning  team  will  present 
their  demonstration  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Springfield,  Mass. 
late  in  September.  Leslie  Pryor  is  a 
son  of  Chas.  Pryor.  a  member  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative, whose  milk  is  sold  to  a 
Philadelphia  distributor. 

In  the  4-H  dairy  judging  Horace 
Ginn,  son  of  H.  Vaughan  Ginn  of 
Middletown,  Del.,  won  the  sweep- 
stakes with  his  three-year  old  Jersey 
cow.  this  cow  winning  her  class  and 
the  jersey  4-H  championship  as  well. 

• 

Better  Purebreds 

For  many  years  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle  have  been  talking  about 
some  system  to  prevent  registration 
of  purebred  dairy  cattle  of  inferior 
production  ability.  In  fact,  the 
more  progressive  breeders  have  felt 
that  some  such  system  must  be 
inaugurated  in  order  to  insure 
continued  improvement  of  our  dairy 
breeds. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system.  At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  this  club 
two  steps  in  this  direction  were 
made.  One  is  a  "super  registration" 
which  identifies  Jersey  bulls  of 
superior  breeding  and  its  adoption  is 
optional  with  breeders.  In  this 
plan  special  recognition  will  be 
given  those  sires  which  have  proved 
their  ability  to  transmit  high  pro- 
duction. 

The  second  forward  step  taken  by 
the  Jersey  breeders  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "selective  registration" 
which  will  become  effective  January 
I.  1942,  and  will  be  compulsory. 
After  that  date  the  sire  of  a  bull  to  be 
registered  must  be  proved  in  a 
dairy  herd  improvement  association 
with  daughters  averaging  400  or 
more  pounds  of  butterfat  or  be 
recognized  as  a  tested  sire  whose 
daughters  average  500  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  365  days.  The  dam  of  a 
bull  in  the  "selective  registration' 
must  have  a  mature  equivalent 
production  record  of  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  ten  months. 

Start  planning  now  to  attend 
YOUR  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, November,  22-23. 


Elizabeth  Smith  of  Pleatant 
Valley  Farm,  New  Hope,  Pa., 
Mnapped  this  picture  of  her  dad, 
S.  Wilfred  Smith,  and  the  Guernaey 
calf.  Giddy  Girl  2nd. 


No  Local  Price  Change 

Price  schedules  to  producers  sup- 
plying the  Philadelphia  market  will 
continue  into  August  on  the  same 
basis  as  during  the  past  several 
months.  The  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  has  not  issued 
any  price  order  for  the  Philadelphia 
market  since  the  public  hearing  was 
held  in  early  May. 

Neither  has  there  been  any  order 
issued  on  a  level  production  plan 
such  as  was  requested  by  your 
Cooperative  during  the  May  hear- 
ing. 


A  Help  to  New  Jersey 

Protection  for  New  Jersey  milk 
producers  from  the  "chaos  and 
chiseling"  which  threatened  their 
market  during  the  spring  months 
was  seen  by  Earl  H.  Rinear.  associate 
agricultural  economist  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  up- 
held the  Federal  marketing  order 
for  the  New  York  milk  market. 

In  discussing  this  matter.  Mr. 
Rinear  called  attention  to  the  ten- 
dency of  some  dealers  doing  business 
in  New  Jersey  to  discontinue  pur- 
chases from  local  producers  in  favor 
of  out-of-state  dairymen  whose  pro- 
duct sold  at  prices  about  one  half 
those  fixed  by  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board.  This  low  price  was 
probably  due  to  the  breakdown 
resulting  from  the  discontinuing  of 
control   in    the    New   York    market. 

Stating  that  enforcement  of  the 
equalization  plan  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking because  of  the  size  of  the 
market  and  volume  of  business 
involved.  Mr.  Rinear  held  that  the 
advantages  of  the  milk  agreement 
far  outweighted  the  disadvantages, 
not  only  for  producers  supplying 
the  New  York  Market  but  for 
producers  supplying  New  Jersey 
markets  as  well. 


Hoffman  Appears  On 
Institute  Program 

One   of   the   outstanding   subjects 
at   the    1939  American    Iristitute  of 
Cooperation,  which  meets  in  Chicago 
August    7-11,    is    the   subject.    "The 
Cooperative    Under    Public    Control 
of    Milk    Marketing."      Speakers   at 
this     session     will     include     O.     H. 
Hoffman.    Jr..    general    manager    of 
Inter-Stated    who   will   discuss    "The 
Development  of  Public  Control  as  a 
Permanent  Policy",  while.  "Respon- 
sibilities   and    Services    of    the    Co- 
operative Under  Public   Milk   Mar- 
keting  Control  ".    will    be  discussed 
by  O.  M.  Reed.  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Section,    U.S.D.A.,    and    by    E.    W. 
Tiedeman,  president  of  the  Sanitary 
Milk     Producers.     St.     Louis.     Mo. 
A  part  of  each  day's  program  is 
divided     into     subjects     of     special 
interest      to      various      commodity 
groups.      Other    major   subjects   in- 
clude   poultry    and    egg    marketing, 
grain    marketing,    the   marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock  mar- 
keting,  and  cooperative  purchasing 
of     farm     supplies.        In     addition, 
there  will  be  several  general  sessions 
of  interest  to  cooperative  leaders  of 
all   lines.      These    will   include   edu- 
cational    activities,     the     exporting 
of   farm    products,    public    relations, 
monetary  policies,  and  the  relation 
of     cooperatives     to     Federal     anti- 
trust laws. 

Speakers  of  national  reputation 
will  appear  on  each  of  the  programs 
and  part  of  the  time  at  each  session 
will  be  given  over  to  a  round  table 
discussion  of  each  special  subject. 
Of  special  interest  will  be  two 
sessions  of  the  Institute  which  will 
be  devoted  to  explorative  discussions 
of  cooperation  among  cooperatives. 
Another  unusual  feature  will  be  the 
discussion  of  agricultural  relations 
with  labor  and  the  effort  to  probe 
for  a  common  ground  between  the 
two  groups.  Industry  as  well  as 
labor  and  agriculture  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  program  of  that 
session. 

Eleven  Miles  Per  Gallon 

Roy  Mack  started  West  from  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  on  May  2, 
headed  fcr  Treasure  Island  i  which 
is  the  site  of  the  San  Francisco 
World's  Fair. 

An  interesting  fact  about  Roy 
Mack's  cross  country  travel  is  that 
he  is  doing  it  on  foot  and  his  only 
food  is  milk.  It  is  estimated  that 
he  will  consume  350  gallons  on  his 
trans-continental  jaunt.  He  had 
consumed  almost  100  gallons  up  to 
July  6,  when  he  passed  through  St. 
Louis. 

Periodical  physical  examinations 
have  found  that  he  is  in  good  health 
and  getting  along  nicely  on  his 
milk  ration. 


Prices  Paid  for  4.0  %  Milk 
f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia 

Weighted   Averages,   June,  1939 

Abbotts  Dairies $2  .17 

Baldwin  Dairies 2  .34 

Breuninger 2  .53 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.65 

Gross  Dairy 2  .60 

Hamilton  Dairies 2 .50 

Hutt  &  Kempf 2  .50 

Missimer 2  .32 

Mosebach  Dairies 2  .27 

Scott-Powell 2.23 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2 .23 

Sypherd  Dairies 2 .50 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm,  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 

Class  I       Class  II      Class  III 

June  $2.62  ♦1.25  .96 

July  $2.62  1.55  .95 

*$1.55  per  cwt.,  June  26-30  inclusive. 

The  price  of  4.0%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  per  cwt.  more  than  the  3.5% 
price. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedulea  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

tClass  I A  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Cresson.  Doe  Run,  Hunting- 
don. Mt.  Union,  Reading,  Tamaqua,  Tyrone 
and  West  Chester  markets. 

Class  III  Prices— 4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  JUNE  JULY 

All  Penna.  Markets  $1.01       $  1 .  00 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations  1 .04         1 .03 

Wilmington  1.04  1.03 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
June,  24.06ff  per  pound 
July,  23.78^  per  pound 

The  June  average  price  (in  bold  face 
type)  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by 
the  dealer  indicated,  according  to  price 
schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined  from 
statements  furnished  with  milk  checks  and 
checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
If  earned  the  rate  of  the  bonus  or  prem- 
ium   should    be    added    to    quoted    price. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
11,  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Shifts  in  Dairying 

Ups  and  downs  and  geographical 
shifts  in  dairy  production  are  re- 
flected in  statistics  assembled  recent- 
ly by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  From  1930  to  1933 
there  was  a  definite  upward  swing 
in  butter  manufacture.  For  the 
next  3  years  the  trend  was  as  defi- 
nitely downward.  Droughts  of  1934 
and  1936  were  an  important  factor. 
A  year  without  much  change  fol- 
lowed and  then  a  sharp  rise  between 
the  fall  of  1937  and  the  spring  of 
1939. 

Geographically,  too,  there  have 
been  shifts.  Much  of  the  milk  in 
Eastern  dairy  areas  is  sold  as  fluid 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Classification  Percentages  June,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 

neahr                                     Class  Class      Class  Class           Bonus  to 

I  lA           II  111       "^"  Producm 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 60. 1  35  4.9 

••      "B" 50.2  .  .           44.9  4.9 

Baldwin  Dairies  "A" 70  7  23 

"      "B" 65  12  23 

Blue  Hen  Farms 61  79  31.1 

Breuninger  Dairies 75  '^    ,.  1^  ««      ip«*      r   n.     . 

Clover  Dairy        59.47  ..            10.45  30.08     45%   of   Prod. 

Eachus  Dairy 82.35  ..            10.49       7.16     .. 

Fraims  Dairies 70.13  ..            10.41  19.46     .. 

Gross  Dairies 75.75  ..           24.25  ..            .. 

Harbison  Dairies 77  12  11           82%  of  Class  I 

Peter  Hernig       40  60 

Martin  Century  Farms.. (1)81. 57  ..      (1)18.43  ..           ^7.48%    Prod. 

Meyers  Dairies 70  30                         80%    of  Prod. 

Missimer  Dairies 63.85  ..            14.36  2L79     ^^  ^^^   ^     , 

Mosebach  Dairies 54 .  68  .  .              8.71        (2)       53 .  87%   Prod. 

Mt.  Union  Sanitary  (1-15)    73  4           23 
(16-30)    84  4           12 

Scott-Powell 55  .  .            35  10           70%   of   Prod. 

Stegmeier.  Clayton 49  3           48             •.  .^     ;.«  ^,  ^  ^,      . 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 55.64  ..           30.97(3)13.39    88.06%  Class ! 

Sypherd's  Dairy 74  8.6  17.4 

Turner  &  Wescott 51  .  .            49 

Wawa  Dairies 62  16  22 

Williamsburg  Dairy  (1-15)     91  9            

"(16-30)     9!  9 

NEW  JERSEY 

Norm  Cream  Excess 

Abbotts  Dairies 100  Balance 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 95%  of  norm       Balance      68%  of  Excess 

"    "B" 81  %  of  norm        Balance     68%  of  Excess 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (4)100  .  .  Balance 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  Balance 

(1)  Martin  Century  paid  in  June.  Class  I.  64.  76%  at  $2.79.  and  16.81  %  at  $2.98;  Class  II. 
14.63%  at  $1.36.  and  3.80%  at  $1  40.     (Prices  are  for  4%  Grade  "B"  milk.  fob. 

(2)  30.38%  listed  as  New  York  surplus:  6.23%  as  Class  V. 

(3)  Pennsylvania  producers  were  paid  Class  III  price  on  1 1.63%  and  Class  VII  price  on 
1.76%. 

(4)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  57.8%  of  norm. 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  July,  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

July,  June,  July,  %  Change  July,  1939 

Ingredients  1939  1939  1938  compared  with 

($  per  T.)     ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)     June,  1939      July,  1938 

Wheat  Bran 27.92  29.47  27.25  -5.26  +2.46 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 36.29  36.55  36.31  -.71  -.06 

Gluten  Feed  23% 28.45  28.81  30.17  -1.25  -5.70 

Linseed  Meal  34% 47.49  48.59  48.56  -2.26  -2.20 

CornMeal 29.33  29.35  31.00  -.07  -5.39 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:   16%     29.35  30.24  30.06  -2.94  -2.36 

24%     35.29  35.29  35.67  00.00  -107 

32%     38.36  38.72  38.57  -  .93  -    54 

Brewer's  Grains 25.86  26.33  28.12  -1.79  -8.04 


milk.  The  leading  butter-producing 
States  are  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  These  account  for  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  creamery 
butter.  In  the  1930  to  1933  expan- 
sion these  States  lagged.  The 
increase  of  12  percent  in  butter 
making  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
included  only  a  5-percent  increase  in 
these  three  States.  But  in  the 
expansion  of  the  last  18  months, 
this  area  of  intensive  dairying  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
country. 


"Now,  sir,"  the  prosecutor  storm- 
ed at  the  defendant,  "I'll  ask  you 
if  you  weren't  convicted  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1926,  on  the 
charge  of  bootlegging?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  prisoner  admitted 
with  assurance,  smiling  in  a  friendly 
way  at  the  jury,  "but  I  ain't  got 
you  for  my  lawyer  this  time." 


Augu«t,  iM 


The  only  difference  between  step- 
ping stones  and  stumbling  blocks  is 
the  way  you  use  them. 


(Prices  quoted  are 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B**  Milk  i.  "T  delhrery  point 

j„„.  Av.r....  .nd  Ju„.  .nd  July  Sch«iul...     (ExpUn.tory  No.«  on  Pa.e  6^  CoK  U  ^^         ^_^_^  _  ^^^^ 

Delivery  Point  in  June  June  and  July 


Claaa  II  Price 
June  July 


Dealer  . 

Philadelphia  Dealer, Philadelphia,  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies,  1  no Coudersport    Pa 1  • »« 

^"^7,  ••  ••    Curry ville,  ra a 

••         ••  .    Easton,  Md ^-^^ 

Goshen,  Pa 2.10 

Kelton.  Pa 2.12 

•'    .;. Oxford.  Pa 2.12 

••    Port  Allegany,  Pa 1-84 

••  Spring  Creek,  Pa 1-81 

A       ^»1p  Farms  Bethlehem.  Pa 1.85     1.87 

rten  Farms Wilmington,  Del 2.13 

Blue  Hen  rarms Richlandtown   Pa 2.26 

Rreun  nger  Dairies Kicnianacown,  ra 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerv.lle.  Md  1-75 

Cover  Dairy  Company Wjlmmgton    Del 2.12 

r^  1  L  -^«..  Pafma  Edgcmont,  ra *••'* 

R''^  ^^  Dair? Springfield,  Pa 2.60 

r""k      A,irv     .  .     West  Chester,  Pa 2.67 

Eachus  Dairy ^ •  "^  „  |   04 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co g^f  ^."'  ^^'  Vm  2  30 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington.  Del 2.30 


Fraims 
Harbison 


•• 


Harries  Brandtsville.  Pa 2.29 

^^•••^ Byers.  Pa 2.29 

"     Carlisle,  Pa 2.29 

••  ;;;:;.; Huriock. Md 2.25 

Kimberton,  Pa 2.29 

Massey,  Md. 2.26 

2.20 

2.29 
2.26 


••      Millville,    Pa.    . 

"      Rushland,  Pa. 

"  Sudlersville,  Md. 


1.85 


1.76 
2.60 

2.55 
2.60 


Uo^okkcrcypr    IF  Altoona,  Pa ,2 

Harsnbarger,  j.  i-. r»    i-       c  d„  O 

Hern...Pf'"  SLnTeTa.  .    .    ."  1 -SS     1 .55 

Hershey  Creamery ureencasue,  r a.  oT  -     — 1  30 

Hershey  Chocolate Shippensburg,  Pa «^  1-^" 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa g,       ^-^ 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa.. _  £ 

Huntingdon,  ra 

Johnson,  J.  Ward.  .  .  W^odlyn.  Pa ^ 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa | 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale.  t^a -g 

Miller-Flounders •  ^  h     .?"'•        o  "S  2  dfr    2  60 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co M^,  V?'°"'  g^ '^^     7  29 

Mowrer's  Dairy Bethlehem    Pa  g        ^^» 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville.  Pa «        ^ 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  Pa.. 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  P^y^"."',,       ,    o 

"     New  Holland,  ra. .  . 

»•         ••  ••        Pottstown,  Pa g 

••     *  "  "  " Snow  Hill,  Md ^ 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun    Md 

Stegmeier,  Clayton I^7)^^V^ 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 


i 


1.92 
2.00 
2.04 
2.07 
1.92 
2.02 
2.08 


t» 


>» 


Bedford,  Pa J -92 

Centerville.  Pa 1-85 

••    Chambersburg,  Pa 1-97 

Hagerstown,  Md 1  -9^ 

"    ,,..,. Harrington.  Del |  -99 

Huntingdon,  Pa 1-96 

••    ; ; Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.04 

»»         "         "    Lewistown,  Pa 1-97 

"    [[[[ Mercersburg.  Pa J -97 

" Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 1-99 

"    ...... i Nassau,  Del ^-^ 

••         ••         '•  , Princess  Anne.  Md 1-93 

"    "'"'!..*, Townsend.  Del l-^^ 

Waynesboro.  Pa 1-97 

.  ., Worton,  Md J-JJ 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 1.99 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa ^'^f- 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 2.47 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc ^ Wawa,  Pa *^*1 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading,  Pa 


$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.36 
2.63 
2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2  34 

2.77 
2.62 

2.77 

2.98 

2.98 

t2.85 

2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.62 
2.58 
12.96 
2.58 


12.85 

t2.96 

t2.85 

2.98 

t2.96 

2.98 

2.98 

t2.85 


2.98 

2.98 

12.96 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

($2.02  for 

12.96 

2.47 

2.34 

2.55 

2.49 

2.58 

2.53 

2.67 

2.55 

2.55 

2.58 

2.55 

2.47 

2.58 

2.55 

2.58 

2  65 

12.85 

2.98 

t2.85 

$1.40 
1.32 
1.33 
1.34 
1  35 
I  36 
1.36 
1.32 
I   31 

1.54 
1.35 

1,54 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 

1.54 
1  35 
I  35 
1  35 
1.34 
1.35 
1.34 
1.34 
I  35 
1.34 
1.25 
1.35 


1  25 
I  25 
1.25 
1.40 
1.25 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 

1.40 
1.40 
1.25 
1.34 
1.36 
1.36 
1.34 
all  milk 
1.25 
1.33 


31 
34 
34 


I 

I 

1 

1.34 

1.34 

1.36 

1.34 

1.34 

1,34 

1.34 

1.34 

1.34 

1.34 

1.34 

1.36 
1.25 
1.40 
1.23 


$1.39 
1.31 
1.32 
1.33 
I  34 
I  35 
1  35 
I  31 
1.30 

I  53 
1.34 

I  53 
1.39 
1  39 
1.24 

1.53 
1  34 
1.34 
1.34 
1  33 
1.34 
I  33 
I  33 
1.34 
1  33 
1.24 
1.34 


1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.39 
1.24 
1.39 
1.39 
1.24 

1.39 
1  39 
1.24 
1.33 
1.35 
1.35 
1.33 
in  June) 

1.24 

1.32 

1.30 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.35 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.35 
1.24 
1.39 
1.24 


Warren  L.  Eby, 
Cordonville,  Pa.,  in- 
troduces Breezy  Glen 
Coley  Korndyke  De- 
Kol,  No.  1054385, 
whose  lifetime  pro- 
duction record  is 
143,047  pounds  of 
milk  and  4824.8 
pounds  oi  butieriat 
and  still  producing. 
Picture  sent  by  Luke 
W.Martin ,  Goodville, 
Pa. 


Secondary  Markets 


TRENTON 


At  the  end  of  July  we  find  milk 
market  conditions  improving  to 
some  extent  with  the  supply  still 
keeping  ahead  of  consumer  demand 
and  slightly  greater  on  a  daily 
basis  than  a  year  ago. 

However,  some  of  the  smaller 
milk  dealers  are  looking  for  addi- 
tional dairies  to  supplement  their 
present  supply. 

The  ten  percent  reduction  in 
norms  used  from  March  through 
June  was  removed  on  July  I ,  and 
producers  shipping  to  cooperating 
dealers  now  are  back  on  their  regular 
norms. 

The  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  recently  re- 
quested of  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board  that  the  14  cent 
reduction  on  the  price  of  norm  milk 
be  restored  to  producers  as  soon 
as  conditions  may  warrant,  return- 
ing the  norm  price  to  $2.76  at  the 
farm. 

The  recent  extremely  hot  and  dry 
weather  has  burned  up  pastures  and 
local  producers  are  now  feeding 
silage  and  extra  concentrates,  add- 
ing materially  to  cost  of  production; 
in  fact,  producers  are  using  their 
winter  supply  of  roughage  now  and 
when  winter  comes  many  may  face 
a  severe  shortage  of  silage  and  hay. 


LANCASTER 


The  extremely  dry  weather  during 
July  has  definitely  affected  pasture 
and  feed  crops  in  Lancaster  county. 
There  has  been  sufficient  milk, 
however,  to  take  care  of  the  market 
needs  and  the  milk  of  all  members 
has  been  moving  to  market  regu- 
larly. 

Weather  conditions  and  changing 
feed  conditions  have  affected  butter- 
fat  tests  as  well  as  production. 
Market  Manager  C.  E.  Cowan 
urges   members   who   desire   special 


testing  and  other  marketing  services 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Lancaster 
office  of  the  secondary  market. 
Room  202,  Postoffice  Building,  and 
their  requests  will  be  given  prompt 
attention. 

Although  hearings  have  been  held 
and  new  orders  have  been  issued  for 
some  Pennsylvania  markets  the 
price  of  milk  of  each  class  used  in  the 
Lancaster  markets  remains  the  same 
as  under  Order  A33,  which  became 
effective  January  1  7. 

The  Class  I  price  is  $2,83  for  4 
percent  milk,  the  Class  II  and 
Class  III  prices  fluctuating  accord- 
ing to  the  butter  price  and  for  July 
were  $L24  and  $L00  respectively. 
The  price  of  that  part  of  the  milk 
sold  in  the  New  York  area  during 
July  was  $2.00  for  Class  I  and  $L 50 
for  Class  1 1  A,  the  blended  New  York 
price  depending  upon  utilization. 
The  August  prices  in  New  York  for 
these  classes  are  $2.23  and  $1.33 
respectively  for  3.3  percent  milk,  20 
cents  higher  for  4  percent  milk. 


WILMINGTON 


The  supply  of  milk  in  the  Wil- 
mington area  continues  ample  for  the 
needs  of  the  market  although  one 
manufacturing  dealer  is  bringing 
in  milk  for  hotel  and  resturant  trade. 

The  weighted  average  price  shows 
a  slight  increase  in  June  over  May. 
One  dealer's  price  was  5  cents  per 
100  pounds  higher  and  another 
dealer's  price  was  2  cents  higher. 
This  improvement  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  higher  percentage  of 
Class  1  milk. 

The  Wilmington  Board  of  Health 
has  appointed  Robert  Gray  as  full 
time  inspector  of  dairy  farms  ship- 
ping milk  to  Wilmington.  During 
Mr.  Gray's  previous  work  as  in- 
spector of  restaurants  and  food 
handling  places  in  Wilmington,  a 
marked  improvement  in  conditions 
was  accomplished. 

The  Wilmington  market  com- 
mittee  and     market    manager    ask 
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that  all  members  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Gray  in  his  work,  as  his  duty  is 
to  protect  the  quality  of  milk  and 
assure  Wilmington  consumers  of 
getting  a  uniformly  high  class  pro- 
duct. The  market  mana.::cr  is  at 
the  service  of  members  who  muj* 
make  changes  to  meet  insy^cct]  n 
requirements.  Several  Wilmington 
dealers  are  taking  sediment  tests 
of  their  supply  at  frequent  intervals. 


Poison  Plants 
Endanger  Livestock 

The  loss  of  livestock  from  the 
eating  of  poisonous  plants  is  always 
greater  in  dry,  hot  weather,  which 
causes  scanty  pastures,  than  when 
there  is  plenty  of  rainfall  and  the 
pastures  are  in  good  growing  condi- 
tion. Within  the  past  few  weeks  a 
number  of  reports  have  come  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning plant  poisoning  of  hogs  and 
cattle. 

One  of  the  very  worst  of  these 
poisonous  plants  is  water  hemlock 
(Cicuta  maculata).  This  is  not  a 
tree  or  shrub  as  the  name  "hemlock  ' 
might  imply.  It  is  a  herbaceous 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  family 
of  plants  as  the  Queen  Anne's  lace  or 
wild  carrot,  which  is  known  by 
nearly  everyone. 

About  a  year  ago  a  farmer  in 
Columbia  County  lost  in  a  few 
weeks  three  head  of  horses  worth  at 
least  $300,  all  because  a  small 
enclosure  where  he  allowed  the 
horses  to  graze  for  a  little  while  in 
the  evening  when  he  stopped  work 
was  polluted  with  water  hemlock. 
Indeed  there  was  sufficient  water 
hemlock  on  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  to  kill  more  than  a  hundred 
horses.  Such  reports  come  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  when 
it  is  too  late,  when  the  animals  are 
usually  dead. 

All  farmers  should  try  to  know  at 
sight  a  few  of  the  most  poisonous 
plants  and  thus  try  to  prevent  poi- 
soning. Very  often  when  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  are  noticed  it  is 
too  late  to  save  the  animal. 

Among  the  worst  poisonous  plants 
of  the  state  are  water  hemlock 
(Cicuta  maculata),  poison  hemlock 
(Conium  maculatum),  wild  black 
cherry  (Prumus  serotina),  braken 
fern  (Pteridium  latiusculum),  moun- 
tain laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  and 
white  snakeroot  (Eupatorium  urti- 
caefolium). 

All  of  these  plants  with  many 
others  are  discussed  in  a  bulletin 
entitled  "Poisonous  Plants  of  Penn- 
sylvania." This  bulletin,  which  is 
free,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg 
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Farm  Women  Have  Keen  Interest  In 

^'Rural   Life''   Conference 


Flattery  is  %  percent  soap,  and 
soap  is  90  percent  lyc. 


IT  IS  A  LONG  WAY  to  State  College 
but    1    would    like    to   attend    the 
rural  life  conference.      What   will 
I  get  from  it?     What  programs  will 
be  of  most  interest  and  value  to  me 
and  other  farm  women?     Will   the 
conference    be     interesting    to    my 
husband     and,     especially,     to     the 
young     folks     in     this     community 
who  are  showing  qualities  of  leader- 
ship?"    These   are  questions   being 
asked    by     farm     and    other     rural 
women  as  the  time  for  the  American 
Country  Life  meetings  draws  nearer. 
The    answer    to    these    questions 
will  vary  as  greatly  as  the  women 
themselves     vary.       What     anyone 
will    get    from    the    conference    will 
depend  entirely  upon  her  viewpoint. 
One  who   has  a  real   interest   in   her 
home,   who   is    thinking    of   it    as   a 
place    really     to    live     not    just     a 
place    to    stay     will    find    much    of 
interest  and  much  food  for  thought 
in  the  various  sessions. 

Rural  Home  Sessions 

The  day  devoted  to  the  rural 
home,  Friday.  September  1,  will  be 
of  especial  interest.  The  theme  for 
the  day  is  Art  and  the  Rural  Home. 
The  several  topics  for  consideration 
are  to  be  discussed  not  theoretically 
but  the  discussions  will  deal  directly 
with  the  rural  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings. They  deal  with  pro- 
blems that  may  influence  not  only 
the  home  but  the  community  as 
well.  Through  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  will  come  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  rural  home- 
makers  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, New  York.  West  Virginia, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  others.  Knowing  that  others 
have  the  same  problems  and  hearing 
what  they  are  doing  to  solve  them 
gives  new  enthusiasm  for  ones  own 
job. 

The  terms  caterer,  interior  deco- 
rator, stylist,  accountant,  manager 
and  social  director  may  seem  to 
many  to  be  commercial  terms  and  to 
have  no  real  connection  with  the 
farm  woman.  Every  homemaker 
must  be  many  persons  in  one.  She 
must  be  a  caterer  and  dietition 
furnishing  nutritious  and  attractive 
food  to  her  family:  an  interior 
decorator  making  her  home  one  of 
comfort  and   beauty;   a   stylist   and 


The  American  Country  Life  Association,  a  national  organization 
of  educators,  leading  farmers  and  others  interested  in  making  and 
keeping  family  and  community  life  on  the  farm  attractive  and  wholesome, 
meets  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  August  30  to  September  2.  This 
article  by  Dr.  M.  E.  John,  rural  sociologist  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  outlines  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  the  4-day  program.  A 
complete  printed  program  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  central 
office  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


perhaps  at  times  a  dressmaker 
helping  to  select  or  even  make  the 
wearing  apparel  of  her  family;  a 
manager  making  the  work  of  the 
home  run  smoothly;  an  accountant 
budgetting  time  and  energy  as  well 
as  money;  a  social  director  making 
of  her  home  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live  and  a  place  to  which 
friends  of  every  member  of  the 
family  enjoy  coming.  E-v^p  this 
does  not  cover  the  responsibilities  of 
the  homemaker  but  it  is  indicative 
of  the  range  of  knowledge  and  the 
tact  and  ability  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  have. 

Art  and  the  Rural  Home 

Is  it  possible  to  make  an  art  of 
our  daily  work?  If  so,  what  effect 
will  it  have  on  your  own  daily  life? 
And  will  the  effect  reach  beyond 
you  to  other  members  of  the  family? 

Is  it  possible  for  the  farm  woman 
to  do  interior  decorating,  which  is 
just  another  name  for  home  fur- 
nishing? How  will  it  effect  her 
family,  and  will  it  do  anything  for 
the  community? 

Landscaping  the  farm  home 
grounds  will  have  a  vast  influence 
on  the  neighborhood,  but  it  will  have 
an  influence  much  more  far  reaching 
than  the  community.  What  does 
the  surroundings  of  a  farm  tell  you 
of   the  people  living  in   that  home? 

And  then  The  Art  of  Leisure! 
Most  farm  women  feel  they  have 
little  of  that.  Through  the  discus- 
sions it  may  be  that  opportunities 
for  leisure  will  be  brought  to  light 
as  well  as  ways  of  using  that  leisure. 

Messages  from  other  Countries 

A  Canadian  representative  of  the 
Federated  Women's  Institutes  of 
that  country  will  bring  a  message 
from  the  women  of  Canada,  telling 
what  they  arc  doing  there  to  make 


their  rural  homes  more  efficient  and 
more  comfortable. 

Just  recently  there  was  held  in 
London  a  meeting  of  The  Associated 
Country  Women  of  the  World. 
Here  were  representative  women 
from  all  countries.  Many  women 
from  the  United  States  attended. 
A  point  many  times  brought  out  at 
those  meetings  and  much  empha- 
sized was  that  among  all  those 
women  there  was  a  unity  of  work 
and  of  thought. 

Among  those  who  attended  from 
the  United  States,  was  Miss  Grace 
Frysinger,  a  vice  president  of  the 
association.  Everyone  who  has 
attended  previous  meetings  of  the 
Country  Life  Association  knows 
Miss  Frysinger  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  about  the  London  meeting 
from  her. 

Diversified  Program 

Other  problems  to  be  considered 
are  those  of  the  school,  the  church 
and  the  college,  in  all  of  which  the 
homemaker    has    a    deep     interest. 

Nationally  known  recreation  lead- 
ers will  be  in  attendance  during  the 
the  entire  session  and  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  homemaker  in  her  job 
as    social    director    for    the    family. 

Material  help  for  our  everyday 
work  is  important  but  there  is 
another  viewpoint  by  which  we 
may  judge  the  helpfulness  of  any 
meeting  and  that  is  the  inspirational 
value.  Mingling  with  other  home- 
makers,  making  new  friendships  and 
broadening  the  horizon,  all  have  an 
inspirational  value  which  cannot  be 
overestimated. 


The  business  race  is  always  won 
by  a  head. 

There  is  no  meter  on  kindness. 
You  can  use  as  much  as  you  like 
and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 


M 
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Adults  Need  More  Milk 

"Pint  a  Day"  Standard  Seldom  Reached 


Do  YOUNG  business  women  select 
their  food  wisely?  Or  do  their 
diets,  like  those  of  the  average 
American  family,  show  unfortunate 
lack  of  the  minerals  and  vitamins  so 
essential  to  health? 

An  interesting  survey  has  been 
carried  out  in  Chicago  in  an  attempt 
to  answer  this  question,  reports  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  Question- 
naires were  filled  in  by  400  young 
women,  on  which  they  recorded 
what  they  had  eaten  at  each  meal 
and  between  meals  for  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  amounts  of  milk  consumed,  as 
shown  by  the  meal  records,  were 
compared  with  the  minimum  of  a 
pint  of  milk  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  nutritionists  as  the  adult's 
daily  requirement. 

It  was  found  that  only  93,  or 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  400  girls 
consumed  a  pint  of  milk  daily. 
Half  of  the  total  number,  or  202 
girls,  had  no  milk  at  all;  and  103 
reported  that  they  had  one  glass  of 
milk. 

The  use  of  other  dairy  products 
was  correspondingly  low.  Since 
a  serving  of  cheese,  ice  cream,  milk 
soup,  pudding  or  other  food  made 
with  milk  contains  approximately 
one-quarter  cup  of  milk,  this  amount 
was  added  to  the  diets  of  90  girls 
who  consumed  less  than  one  pint  of 
milk  as  a  beverage. 

This  still  leaves  over  three-quart- 
ers of  the  total  number  of  young 
women  with  inadequate  amounts  of 
dairy  products,  and  therefore  of 
calcium  for  bone  and  teeth  preser- 
vation and  protection. 

Nation-wide  surveys  have  shown 
that  calcium  is  the  element  most 
often  lacking  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can diet.  The  reason  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  low  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  in  this  country, 
for  milk  and  its  products  are  the 
only   practical   sources   of   calcium. 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  recently  published  a 
bulletin  which  shows  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk,  cream  and 
buttermilk  in  cities  of  over  1 ,000 
population  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  1 936.  The  average 
for  all  cities  of  this  size  was  only 
0.73  pint  per  capita  per  day.  The 
New  England  states  ranked  highest 
with  0.87  pint,  and  the  Southern 
states  lowest  with  only  0.44  pint 
per  capita  per  day. 

When  we  remember  that  a  pint 
of  milk  per  day  is  the  lowest  amount 
which    nutritionists    consider    ade- 


This  young  lady 
serve*  milk  when 
the  holds  a  "tea'* 
for  her  dolls. 
Picture  sent  by 
Mary  Margaret 
Lynch,  Chatham, 
Pa. 


quate  to  meet  the  calcium  require- 
ments even  for  adults,  and  that 
the  needs  of  children  are  much 
higher,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
milk  consumption  of  thousands  of 
families  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States  must  be  well  below 
the  amount  needed  for  building  and 
maintaining  strong  bodies. 

Many  ailments  commonly  associ- 
ated with  "growing  old"  can  be 
prevented  by  a  diet  which  contains 
large  quanities  of  milk,  and  is 
therefore  rich  in  calcium,  says  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  Loss  of 
vigor  and  premature  old  age  can 
often  be  traced  to  calcium  deficiency. 
The  bones  need  a  constant  supply  of 
calcium,  the  mineral  which  makes 
them  hard  and  strong,  in  order  to 
prevent  such  disabilities  as  fractures 
of  the  vertebrae  and  extreme  bowing 
of  the  spine  which  is  often  sufficient 
to  diminish  a  person's  height  con- 
siderably. 

The  habit  of  drinking  milk  with 
every  meal  is  one  which  results  in 
better  health  and  longer  life. 


A  celebrated  Irish  lawyer,  joking 
with  his  friend.  Father  O'Keefe, 
said: 

"Father,  I  wish  you  were  St. 
Peter  and  had  the  keys  of  heaven, 
for    then    you    could    let    me    in." 

The  witty  priest  replied: 

"Better  for  you  if  1  had  the  keys 
of  the  other  place — for  then  I 
could  let  you  out." 


Care  in  Making  Gives 
Good,    Smooth    Ice    Cream 

Smooth  body  and  texture  in  home- 
made ice  cream  are  not  matters  of 
accident  but  can  be  controlled 
readily  if  care  is  used  in  freezing, 
says  1.  E.  Parkin,  Extension  Specia- 
list in  Dairy  Manufacturing  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Start 
by  cracking  the  ice  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible. A  burlap  bag  is  a  good 
container    for    use    in   crushing   ice. 

Fill  the  compartment  of  the 
freezer  around  the  cream  container 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  salt  to 
four  or  five  parts  ice.  After  the 
freezer  is  filled,  pour  in  sufficient 
cold  water  to  bring  the  water  in  the 
salt  and  ice  mixture  up  to  the  level 
of  the  overflow.  Ice  must  melt  to 
absorb  heat  from  the  cream  in  the 
container  in  order  to  freeze  it.  and 
the  addition  of  water  to  the  salt  and 
ice  mixture  hastens  this  process. 

Start  to  turn  the  freezer  slowly 
and  continue  to  turn  it  slowly  for 
seven  to  nine  minutes.  Complete 
the  process  of  freezing  with  more  rap- 
id turning  of  the  crank.  The  entire 
freezing  time  should  be  12  to  13 
minutes,  ice  cream  being  sufficiently 
well  frozen  for  packing  as  soon  as  it 
will  stand  up  and  hold  its  shape  on  a 
spoon. 


We  have  but  to  toil  a  while, 
endure  a  while,  believe  always,  and 
never  turn  back. 


Drunk  (to  splendidly  uniformed 
bystander):  "Shay,  call  me  a  cab, 
will  ya?" 

Uniformed  Bystander:  "My  good 
man,  I  am  not  the  doorman;  1  am  a 
naval  officer." 

Drunk:  "Aw  right,  then  call  me 
a  boat,  I  gotta  get  home." 
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Our  Dairy  Appetites 

The  average  American  citizen 
consumes  153  quarts  of  milk  each 
year,  according  to  1.  E.  Parkm. 
extension  dairymen  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  In  addition 
he  consumes  17  pounds  of  butter, 
3  3/4  pounds  of  cheese,  2  gallons  of 
ice  cream  and   I  5  pounds  of  canned 

milk.  „     ,  .  , 

Professor  Parkm  states  that  care- 
ful estimates  show  that  if  the 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  were  increased  5  percent, 
the  annual  cash  income  of  dairymen 
would  be  increased  $90,000,000. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  if  everyone 
over  five  years  of  age  would  drink 
an  extra  glass  of  milk  each  day,  it 
would  add  more  than  $514,000,000 
to  the  annual  farm  cash  income  from 
milk,  about  a   36  percent  increase. 

• 

Medal  Winners 

Gold  medals  and  cash   awards  of 
$1,000  each  have  been  given  to  Dr. 
S.  L.  Tuckey,   of   the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Ralph  E.  Hodgson,  of 
the    Western    Washington    Experi- 
ment  Station,    for    outstanding    re- 
search   work     in     dairying.       Both 
these  men   who   are   in    their   early 
thirties     have     performed     brilliant 
scientific       accomplishments.       Dr. 
Tuckey   who   received   his  scientific 
training  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
won  his  award  for  research  in  dairy 
manufacturing.    Professor  Hodgson, 
who  received  degrees  both  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Kansas 
State    College,  specialized    in    pro- 
blems concerned  with  the  production 
of  milk. 

The  awards  to  the  scientists  were 
given  by  Borden  Company,  similar 
awards  being  made  annually. 


Keeping  More  Records 

There  are  1 ,058  registered  Guern- 
sey cattle  breeders  in  the  country 
keeping  official  production  records 
of  their  cows,  according  to  Karl  B. 
Musser,  secretary  of  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  This,  it  is 
stated,  is  a  record  for  any  breeders' 
association. 

Musser  states  that  four  out  of  five 
of  these  breeders  are  now  testing  all 
animals  of  milking  age.  In  addition 
three  out  of  four  breeders  are 
following  a  plan  of  testing  which 
requires  a  preliminary  milking  pre- 
vious to  the  start  of  the  24  or  48 
hour  testing  period. 

The  report  states  that  official 
production  records  have  been  made 
on  55,932  Guernsey  cows  which 
averaged  10.108  pounds  of  milk  and 
502.8  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Leading  dairy  boosts  milk  output 
by  using  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


SiSi.-*- 


V* 


The  Gulf  Hill  Farms,  i«  one  of  the 
most  modern  dairies  in  Mass. 
Raymond  Fernandes,  manager, 
says:  "Every  time  I  meet  a  farmer 
whose  milk  cows  are  bothered  by 
flies,  I  recommend  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray.  The  3  years  I've  used  it, 
my  cattle  haven't  been  nervous 
due  to  fly  bites  in  pasture  or  barn  .1 
pay  for  the  spray  with  extra  milk. " 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  flies, 
lice,  ticks— repjels  stable  and  horn 
flies.  Gives  long-lasting  protec- 
tion, keeps  cows  quiet  at  milk- 
ing time. 


ECONOMICAL.  "We  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  Gulf  Live- 
stock Spray  is  the  best  we've 
ever  used.  Its  'higher  kill'  pro- 
tects our  cows  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  any  other  spray." 
This  statement  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
Roueche,  manager  of  the  Tell- 
ing-Belle-Vernon  Co.'s  355- 
head  dairy  farm  near  Cleve- 
land, is  echoed  by  thousands 
of  dairymen  who  like  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray's  economy. 


SO  MILD  you  can  even 
gargle  it  without  harm- 
ing the  membranes  of 
your  mouth  and  throat. 
It  can't  blister  an  ani- 
mal or  make  its  hair  fall 
out.  It  improves  the 
bloom  of  a  cow's  coat. 


NOTAINT.  J.R.Mc- 
Alister,  Flinchville, 
Ky.,  writes:  "I  have 
used  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  for  2  years 
and  I  have  never 
known  it  to  leave  a 
trace  of  taste  or  odor 
in  the  milk." 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


FREE! 


Farm  and  Ranch  Bulletin,  Sm:- 
ond  Edition,  of  tha  Gulf  Re- 
search and  Development  Co.i  "External 
Parasites  that  Attack  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Horses,  Mules,  Hogs,  Dogs,  and  Poultry." 
Write  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  Refining  Co., 
Petroleum   Specialties    DIv.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


NEW 
ECONOMY  SIZE 

2 -gallon  $1    A  A 
can,  only     Lm%/%/ 

Also  in  5  and  1  Ration 
sizos  and  in  drums. 


Frosh:  "Got  a  minute  to  spare?" 

Soph:  "Sure." 

Frosh:  "Tell  me  all  you  know." 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

When  buying  products  advertised  on   these  pages,  please  mention 
that  you  saw  the   advertisement  in    the'lMilk    Producers'  Review 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Interference  With  Co-ops 


Stopped   By   Trade   Commission 


ORDERS  TO  "cease  and  Resist" 
were  issued  by  the  hederai 
Trade  Commission  against  Gold 
Medal  Farms,  Inc..  a  New  York  milk 
distributor,  and  two  of  its  employed 
officials.  These  orders  directed  them 
to  stop  certain  unfair  competitive 
practices  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  milk  from  producers  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed. 

The  order  directs  that  they  dis- 
continue deceiving,  coercing  or  in- 
timidating New  York  or  Vermont 
producers  from  whom  they  purchase 
or  receive  or  may  hereafter  purchase 
or  receive  milk,  in  the  efforts  of  such 
producers  to  form  producer-con- 
trolled cooperatives;  that  they  cease 
threatening  reprisals  or  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  organization  of 
copperative  associations  of  milk 
producers;  that  they  discontinue 
disparaging  and  misrepresenting  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  bargaining  agen- 
cies, and  cease  controlling  or  domi- 
nating the  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer Counties  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Inc.,  or  any  other 
producers  '  cooperative  associations. 
This  firm  operates  a  plant  at 
Buskirk,  N.  Y..  from  which  it 
obtains  its  supply  for  its  New  York 
City  trade.  Findings  are  that 
Joseph  Fromm.  general  manager  of 
Gold  Medal  Farms,  and  Paul  Steffin, 
superintendent  of  the  Buskirk  sta- 
tion, control  the  policies  of  Gold 
Medal  Farms  in  its  relations  with 
milk  producing  patrons. 

CASH  PRIZES 

For 

PICTURES 

Entered  in  the  Review 
Picture  Contest 

fV^Prizes: 

j|$5.00    if    picture    is    used    on    front 
page.     $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Mil  Open  to: 

j]  Members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and   their  families. 


\  Requirements  of  picture: 


^U  Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive 
background.  Farm  subject  that  will 
interest  others  on  its  merits. 


Description  of  picture  (brief). 

Identification  of  sender. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


The  investigation  of  the  Federal 
Commission  included  the  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  New  York  milk  market 
and  the  purposes  of  the  legislation 
enabling  joint  action  among  various 
producer  groups.  In  this  report  the 
Commission  stated  that  efforts  of  the 
Producers'  Bargaining  Agency  to 
help  farmers  form  and  maintain 
local  cooperatives  which  could  join 
the  Bargaining  Agency  met  with 
dealer  opposition,  and  that  at  meet- 
ings held  during  1937  the  officials  of 
the  company  named  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  producers  selling  to  them 
from  forming  a  producer-controlled 
cooperative  which  could  become 
affiliated  with  the  Producers'  Bar- 
gaining Agency.  The  representa- 
tives of  this  firm  were  found  to  have 
harangued  producers  with  argu- 
ments against  forming  a  coopera- 
tive, making  false  and  disparaging 
statements  concerning  the  Agency, 
its  members,  its  objectives  and  the 
character  of  its  representatives. 
These  activities  put  producers  in 
fear  of  losing  the  Gold  Medal  Farms 
as  a  market  for  their  milk  if  they 
formed  such  a  cooperative. 

Misrepresentations 

The  Trade  Commission  also  found 
that  the  representatives  of  this 
firm  made  statements  that  the 
Producers'  Agency  was  dominated 
by  the  Dairymen's  League  and  that 
the  League's  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness were  worthless.  The  findings 
showed  that  both  of  these  state- 
ments were  misrepresentations.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  Gold  Medal 
Farms  held  out  to  producers  exag- 
gerated promises  of  higher  prices  by 
not  forming  their  own  cooperative 
and  that  more  than  400  patrons  of 
this  firm  did  join  the  Washington 
and  Rensselaer  Cooperative  but 
that  they  had  little,  if  any,  voice  in 
its  management. 

The  report  states  further:  "These 
acts  and  practices,  the  Commission 
finds,  have  a  tendency  to  coerce, 
intimidate  and  deceive  Vermont  and 
New  York  producers  selling  to  Gold 
Medal  Farms,  and  have  prevented 
them  from  exercising  their  free 
choice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
form  a  producer-controlled  coopera- 
tive association  to  join  the  Agency, 
thereby  depriving  such  producers  of 
the  higher  prices  which  would  nor- 
mally result  from  a  single  selling 
agency  in  control  of  all  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  New  York  milk  shed, 
and  giving  Gold  Medal  Farms,  Inc.. 
a  competitive  advantage  over  dealers 


who  do  not  so  unfairly  interfere 
with  their  producers.  These  acts 
and  practices  are  found  to  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  unfair  com- 
petition among  dealers  and  to  reduce 
the  price  paid  by  them  to  their 
producers  for  milk  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  thus  to  threaten  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  milk  deemed 
suitable  for  consumption  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  milk  market, 
with  resulting  injury  to  the  con- 
suming public. 

Seven  Counts  Listed 

"The  respondents  are  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  (I)  deceiving, 
coercing   or    intimidating   any    milk 
producers  from  whom  they  purchase 
or  receive,  or  may  hereafter  purchase 
or  receive,  milk,  with  the  intent  or 
result  of  preventing  such  producers 
from     organizing,     joining     or     be- 
coming    affiliated     with     any     milk 
producers'    cooperative    association; 
(2)    deceiving,    coercing    or    intimi- 
dating    such     producers     with     the 
intent    or    result    of    causing    such 
producers    to    assist    in    organizing, 
joining   or  becoming   affiliated   with 
any  milk  producers  cooperative  or- 
ganization; (3)  threatening  reprisals 
against    any    such    producers,    as   a 
penalty   for  attempting   to  assist  in 
forming    any     milk    producers'    co- 
operative   organization;    (4)     inter- 
fering by  means  of  deception,  coer- 
cion  or   intimidation   with    the   free 
and  unimpeded  exercise  of  choice  by 
such  producers,  in  their  determina- 
tion;   (5)   interfering    with    the   free 
and  unimpeded  choice  of  any  milk 
producers'     cooperative    association 
in   its   determination   of   whether  it 
shall  become  affiliated  in  any  man- 
ner or  form  with  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative    Producers'    Bargaining 
Agency,  Inc.,  or  any  other  coopera- 
tive agency  authorized  by  law;  (6) 
making  or  causing  to  be  made  any 
false  or  disparaging  statements  con- 
cerning  the   Metropolitan   Coopera- 
tive    Milk     Producers'     Bargaining 
Agency,   Inc.,  or  any  other  lawfully 
organized  cooperative,  and  (7)  con- 
trolling,   dominating,    or   interfering 
in  any  manner  with  the  organization, 
management,    control    or    operation 
of  the  Washington  and    Rensselaer 
Counties  Producers'  Cooperative  As- 
sociation,   Inc.,   or   any   other   milk 
ucers     cooperative    association 
or  agency  authorized   by  law.   with 
the    purpose,     intent    or    result    of 
preventing    the    producer-members, 
officers     or     directors     of     such     a 
cooperative     from     exercising     their 
free  and  unimpeded  judgment  as  to 
its  organization,   management,  con- 
trol or  operation." 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The     followini     statistics     show     the 


operations   o 


f    all    the    Inter  State    Milk 


Producers'  Cooperative  held  representa 
tives  in  connection  with  testing,  weiih 
Ing     and     general      membership      work 

during  Junf"-  1*^^*^  ..c^ 

Farm  Calls  '  :J:;^ 

Non-Farm  Calls  */« 

Butterfat  Tests      ■■-,,..        .^"J 
Plants  Investigated  (first  ha     June)     I'y 
(second  half  June)     l\ 
Herd  Samples  Tested  878 

Brom-Thymol  Tests  '  >  ^ 

Sediment  Tests  ^ 

Microscopic  Examinations  -to 

Membership  Solicitation  3}  I 

Mew  Members  Signed ->U 

Local  Meetings • 

Attendance  ■^^ 

District  Meetings  ^ 

Attendance ** 

Committee  Meetings  •" 

Attendance '"^ 

Other  Meetings  ^ 

Attendance °"^ 


4-H  Dairy  Clubs  Interest 
More  Rural  Youth  in  N.  J. 

A  total  of  482  New  Jersey  4-H 
Club  mem'oers.  including  92  girls, 
chose  dairying  as  a  means  of 
training  for  farm  leadership  last 
year,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over 
the  1937  4-H  dairy  club  enrollment, 
reports  Professor  E.  J.  Perry,  ex- 
tension dairyman  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

This  survey  also  shows  that  the 
number  of  dairy  animals  owned  by 
New  Jersey  4-H  Club  members 
increased  last  year  from  526  to  655. 
or  24  percent,  and  that  more  than 
half  the  club  members  are  obtaining 
their  records  of  butterfat  production 
through  the  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  in  which  their  fathers 
are  enrolled.  The  1938  state  average 
of  butterfat  yield  of  4-H  Club- 
owned  cows  was  approximately  357 
pounds,  while  the  average  cow  in 
New  Jersey's  herd  improvement 
associations  produced  326  pounds  of 
butterfat  during  the  year. 

Young  dairymen  in  4-H  Club 
work  also  keep  records  on  costs, 
and  many  have  made  substantial 
profits.  One  boy  in  Monmouth 
County  plans  to  pay  most  of  his 
way  through  college  on  earnings  of 
the  herd  he  and  his  brother  own. 
"Financial  gains  are  subordinated, 
however."  Professor  Perry  said, 
"in  favor  of  leadership  training  and 
promotion  of  cooperation  through 
county  shows.  judging  contests 
and  other  4-H  activities.  Coopera- 
tion is  badly  needed  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  but  it  is  on  the  increase 
through  newer  developments  in  milk 
marketing,  cooperative  breeding  and 
testing  for  production.  Dairy  club 
work  gives  young  people  first  hand 
experience   in   working   cooperative- 

ly." 


Bang  Disease  Control 

Proper  herd  management  is  essen- 
tial  to  success  in  preventing   herds 
from  becoming  infected  with   Bang 
disease.     This  disease,  caused  by  a 
germ    known    as    Brucella    abortus, 
cannot  occur   unless   the  cause  and 
susceptible   animals   are.    in    one   or 
another  way,   brought   into  contact 
.^.UU  «och  ofher      With  nrooer  herd 
management  this  should  not  occur. 
Herds    become    infected     usually 
through    the    improper    addition    of 
animals    from    other    herds.       1  hey 
may   become  infected   through   con- 
tacts  of   animals   in    the    herd   with 
others  whose  health  status  has  not 
been    determined,  by    exhibition    at 
fairs,   shows,   sales  stables,    by   pas- 
turing   with    other    cattle,    and    by 
taking   to   a    neighbor's    herd    to   be 
bred.       Other     possible    sources    of 
infection    are    contaminated     mate- 
rials,   such    as    feed    bags;    contami- 
nated vehicles,  such  as  trucks  used 
for  hauling  livestock;  other  animals 
and  visitors  to  the  farm. 

The  repeated  application  of  the 
blood  test,  followed  by  immediate  re- 
moval of  reactor  animals,  is  only 
part  of  the  program  necessary  to 
eliminate  Bang  disease  in  infected 
herds.  Sanitation  and  disinfection 
are  also  necessary.  Isolation  facili- 
ties should  be  available  for  all  ani- 
mals showing  suspicious  symptoms. 
Use  should  be  made  of  properly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  maternity 
stalls,  and  litter  from  these  stalls 
should  Le  disinfected. 

In  actively  infected  herds,  breed- 
ing of  all  animals  should  be  delayed 
for  a  time,  and  waere  fac  lilies  are 
available    the    herd    should    Le    sep- 
arated into  bred  and  unbred  groups. 
It  is  unwise  to  make  herd  additions 
while  an  active  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease is  going  through  the  herd,  since 
healthy  animals  will  become  infected 
when  placed  in  contact  with  ill  ani- 
mals.    Pregnant  animals  in  the  pro- 
cess of  addition  to  any  herd,  other 
than  animals  from  Bang  disease  free 
certified  herds,  should  be  held  in  iso- 
lation    uatil     negative     blood     test 
results  have  been  obtained  after  the 
animal  has  given  birth  to  a  normal 
calf.     No  herd  should  be  considered 
free  from  Bang  disease  until  all  ani- 
mals have  given  negative  results  to 
repeated     blood     tests     covering     a 
period  of  at  least  one  year. 


•HERE'S  CHEAP  £5 

REJECT 

INSURAN/CJE! 

STERILIZE  UTENSILS  WITH 


Your  h^ime  and  barn  are 
insured  against  fire,  storni 
and  other  damages.  Now 
you  can  insure  your  milk 
against  "Rejects".  "Shut- 
otfs"  and  "Degrading". 
Simply  sterilize  your 
utensils  with  DIVERSOL 
.  it's  cheap  insurance. 
biVERSOL  dissolves  in- 
stantly in  water  .  .  .  kills 
milk  -  spoiling  germs 
quickly  without  rustmg 
utensils. 

Order  from  your  dairy  to- 
day   ...    a    single    reject 
may   cost    you    more    t»»an„,,^, 
r  years    supply    of    DIVERSOL. 


STERIIIIIR 

UTEnSlLS 


THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CWxcogo 


rlorace  j    lempi 


r    N     C     O     R     P 10     R 


T     E     0 


PRINTER 


y  w  e»T  <Jih  tit »  «  »  P  t  N  i«  •  V  CV  A  N  !  A 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Rkvif.w  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word      Cash  with  order. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GUtRNSEYS.  Bresder  will  loan  promising  bull 
calves  from  proven  strains  to  responsible  dairynieii 
who  desire  lo  improve  herds.  J.  Howard  (  litfe. 
IvyUnrl.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


"Here's    a    likely   lookin'    milk   pro- 
ducer, if  she  ain't  a  he!" 


"Now,  Jimmy,  we're  going  to 
take  up  words.  I  want  you  to  us^ 
the  word  'miscellaneous'  correctly 
in  a  sentence.' 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the 
head  man  in  this  country  and 
miscellaneous  the  head  man  in 
Italy."  -    Punch. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
YOUR  COOPERATIVE  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  November 
22-23. 

Caller  "Won't  you  walk  as  far 
as  the  street  car  with  me   lonimy^" 

Tommy      "Nome,  1  can't." 

Caller     "Why  not?" 

Tommy  "Cause  we're  gonna  eat 
dinner  soon's  you're  gone." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Consumption  Is   Increasin 


Extra  Production  Finds  Outlets 


CONDITIONS  throughout  the  Phil- 
adelphia market  and  secondary 
markets  within  the  milk  shed 
continue  satisfactory.  Production 
has  been  ample  to  meet  the  needs 
but  has  not  been  burdensome  at  any 
time,  it  being  p>ossible  to  move  an 
occasional  excess  supply  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  cream  market  has  shown 
minor  fluctuations  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  weakening  slightly  dur- 
ing the  comparatively  cool  weather 
in  the  third  week  of  July.  Prices 
that  week  were  $14.50  per  40-quart 
can  of  40  p)ercent  cream  which 
meets  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Newark,  and  Lower  Merion  Town- 
ship inspections,  while  cream  meet- 
ing only  the  Newark  and  New 
Jersey  state  inspections  was  quoted 
at  $14.00  and  cream  meeting  only 
Pennsylvania  inspection  was  quoted 
at  $13.00.  The  difference  in  value 
between  the  extremes  of  these  quota- 
tions is  equivalent  to  approximately 
ISjcents  per  lOOjpounds  of  4  jjercent 
milk. 

Daily  average  deliveries  per  farm 
were  260  pounds  in  June,  this  being 
a  10-pound  drop  from  the  May 
production  and  a  5-pound  increase 
over  the  daily  delivery  in  June,  1 938. 

Consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  is  now  greater  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  both  with  relation 
to  total  consumption  and  the  per- 
centage of  current  production  being 
consumed.  The  consumption  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  is  now 
the  highest  on  record. 

Milk  production  on  July  I ,  the 
USDA  reports,  was  2  percent  greater 
than  a  year  earlier  and  is  a  record 
for  that  date.  This  situation  pre- 
valed  over  practically  the  entire 
country.  There  was  a  very  slight 
increase  in  number  of  milk  cows 
reported  as  of  the  same  date. 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  have  not  been  up 
to  normal  this  spring  and  summer 
and  during  the  dry  weather  of  July 
the  pasture  quality  dropped  rapidly. 
Over  the  country  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  the  central 
states,  pasture  conditions  showed 
a  marked  improvement  in  June 
and  were  rep>orted  as  somewhat 
above  average.  This  situation,  to- 
gether with  good  growing  weather  in 
most  dairy  states,  indicates  the 
possibility  of  slightly  lower  feed 
prices  next  winter.  This,  however, 
will  not  likely  be  sufficient  to  balance 
the  probable  decreased  supplies  of 


home-grown   feeds  within   the   milk 
shed. 

Milk  prices  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  remain  unchanged  from 
previous  months.  Increases  of  65 
cents  p)er  hundred  pounds  of  Class  I 
milk  have  been  authorized  for  the 
Scranton  market  and  40  cents  for  the 
Pittsburg  market,  effective  August  I . 
In  other  markets  of  the  country,  as 
reported  by  the  USDA.,  we  find 
increases  in  New  York  due  to  the 
restoration  of  the  marketing  order 
on  July  1 ,  and  in  Buffalo  also  due  to 
the  restoration  of  the  state  market- 
ing order  on  the  same  day.  The 
estimated  increased  price  on  all  milk 
in  New  York,  for  July  over  June,  is 
about  35  to  40  cents  per  hundred, 
with  most  of  this  being  due  to  higher 
prices  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream. 
The  Class  1  increase  at  Buffalo  was 
65  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Retail  price  increases  of  IV2 
cents  at  New  York  and  1  cent  at 
Buffalo  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  Los  Angeles,  California,  market 
went  up  21  cents  per  hundred  to 
producers  and  1  cent  p>er  quart  to 
consumers.  A  decrease  of  20  cents 
occurred  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  with  1-cent  re- 
ductions in  the  consumer  price. 
The  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  producer 
price  dropped  1 5  cents,  while  con- 
sumer prices  in  St.  Louis  dropped 
from  13  to  M  cents  per  quart  in 
June  and  to  10  cents  per  quart  in 
July,  due  largely  to  the  inroads 
made  by  the  sale  of  milk  in  gallon 
jugs  which  retailed  for  32  cents  in 
July. 

Butter  production  has  shown  a 
decrease  the  past  three  months 
as  compared  with  corresponding 
months  of  1938.  The  June  output 
was  estimated  at  200  million  pounds, 
which  was  I  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago  but  3  percent  greater  than 
the  1930-37  average  for  June.  Pro- 
duction for  six  months  is  927 
million  pounds,  a  2  percent  increase 
over  last  year.  Sharp  decreases  in 
butter  production  occurred  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states. 

Cheese  production  in  June  also 
showed  a  decrease  in  production 
from  a  year  earlier  but  was  still 
well  above  average  for  the  month. 
Production  for  the  first  six  months 
totaled  259  million  pounds,  which 
was  10  percent  less  than  in  1938  but 
was  20  percent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  preceding  eight 
years. 

Storage  supplies  of  butter  total- 
ed   131    million  pounds  on  July    I, 


which  was  10  million  pounds  greater 
than  a  year  earlier.  Of  this  year's 
supply,  however,  only  92  million 
pounds  were  held  commercially,  the 
remainder  being  held  by  the  DPMA 
and  FSCC,  the  latter  for  relief  dis- 
tribution. The  amount  of  cheese  in 
storage  on  July  I,  was  98  million 
pounds,  which  was  16  million  pounds 
less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Evaporated  milk  production  in 
June  is  estimated  at  4  percent  less 
than  in  June,  1 938,  but,  as  with  other 
dairy  products,  was  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years. 
Evaporated  milk  output  for  the  first 
six  months  was  estimated  at  1,179 
million  pounds,  which  was  about  I 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago  but  17 
p>ercent  above  the  five-year  average. 
The  supply  of  evaporated  milk  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  on 
July  1  was  292  million  pounds,  a 
drop  of  I  7  percent  from  a  year  ago 
and  was  the  smallest  July  1  supply 
since  1936. 

The  wholesale  price  in  June  was 
$2.67  per  case,  a  drop  of  1  cent  from 
May  and  13  cents  less  than  in  June, 
1938.  Prices  paid  producers  by 
evaporators  averaged  $1.13  per  100 
pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk  in  June, 
which  was  3  cents  higher  than  in 
May  but  2  cents  less  than  June  a 
year  ago. 

The  dry  milk  situation  has 
shown  strength  recently.  For  ex- 
ample, the  production  of  dry  skim- 
milk  was  38  million  pounds  in  June 
as  compared  with  41  million  a  year 
earlier.  The  supply  on  hand  July  I 
was  less  than  26  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  59  million  a  year  ago, 
and  represents  only  21  days'  re- 
quirements of  commercial  users. 
The  price  of  this  product  increased 
from  4.45  cents  per  pound  in  May  to 
4.85  in  June  which  was  0.49  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  in  June,  1938. 

Milk  sales  continued  to  show  an 
increase  over  a  year  earlier.  The 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  reports 
that  in  June  the  average  gross  sales 
in  I  36markets  were  6,758,508  quarts, 
an  increase  of  5.79  percent  over  June, 
1938.  The  payrolls  of  milk  com- 
panies decreased  0.65  percent  and 
employment  1.79  percent  in  June, 
as  compared  with  June,  1938. 

Feed  prices  are  showing  a  down- 
ward trend,  with  slight  decreases 
recorded  for  all  feeds  in  July  as 
compared  with  June  and  with  July  a 
year  ago,  with  the  exception  that 
wheat  bran  is  slightly  higher  than  it 
was  in  1938.  Changes  vary  from  a 
few  cents  to  $2.26  per  ton  on  the 
various  items.  A  tabulation  of 
feed  prices  appears  on  page  6. 
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Milk  Commission  Restores 
Last  Winter's  Price  Cuts 

Effective  August  I.  new  price 
schedules  will  prevail  in  the  Scranton 
and  Pittsburg  markets.  The  Class  I 
price  at  Scranton  had  been  cut  from 
$2.80  to  $2.05  per  hundred  pounds 
of  4  percent  milk  on  April  I .  because 
of  the  very  unsettled  market  con- 
ditions prevailing  there.  The  I A 
price  (milk  for  fluid  cream)  was 
reduced  from  $2.20  to  $1.75  at  the 
same  time  and  the  retail  price  of 
milk  was  cut  2  cents  per  quart. 
The  new  order  sets  the  Class  1 
price  at  $2.70  and  adds  2  cents  to  the 
retail  price. 

In  the  Pittsburg  market  a  similar 
reduction  in  price  was  effective  on 
February  10.  when  the  Class  1  price 
was  reduced  from  $3.06  to  $2.30  per 
hundred  pounds  and  the  Class  lA 
price  from  $2.22  to  $1.75.  There, 
likewise,  a  2-cent  per  quart  reduc- 
tion in  consumer  price  was  ordered. 

The  new  prices  in  effect  at 
Pittsburg  are  $2.70  for  Class  I  milk 
and  $2.00  for  lA  milk  and  the 
consumer  price  was  increased  1  cent 
per  quart  of  milk. 

Evidence  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  preceding  the  new  price 
orders  indicated  that  the  reductions 
of  last  winter  and  spring  failed  to 
stimulate  consumption  as  had  been 
hoped  and  the  net  result  was  a 
lower  income  to  producers. 

The  Scranton  market,  being  com- 
sidered  as  within  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  was  affected  during  the  low 
price  period  by  the  demoralized 
conditions  in  the  New  York  market, 
while  in  Pittsburg  local  producers 
were  losing  part  of  their  sales  to 
out-of-state  milk  which  was  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission. 

These  price  changes  restore  a  12 
cent  retail  market  for  Grade  B 
milk  in  practically  all  the  important 
markets  of  the  state. 


A  shallow  talker  seldom  makes  a 
deep  impression. 


Chlorine  Rinse 
Reduces  Bacteria 

Many  milk  producers  should  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  good  work  a 
proper  chlorine  bactericide  will  do. 
and  how  little  it  costs  to  use  for 
bacterial  control  on  milk  utensils. 
It  doesn't  take  many  pennies  to  put 
all  the  milk  utensils  in  excellent 
sanitary  condition. 

After  the  utensils  have  been  used, 
rinse  them  free  of  milk  solids  and 
then  scrub  with  hot  water  and  a 
good  inorganic  washing  compound. 
(Do  not  use  any  kind  of  soap.) 
Then  rinse  the  utensils  further  with 
water  hot  enough  to  dry  them  when 
they  are  inverted  to  drain.  Just 
before  use.  put  them  in  a  chlorine 
bacteria-killing  rinse  to  cut  down 
the  large  percentage  of  bacteria 
which  they  may  have  collected. 
They  are  now  in  an  excellent 
condition  to  handle  the  milk. 

This  practice  of  bacteria  control 
is  very  inexpensive.  The  cost  in 
some  instances  runs  as  low  as  a  cent 
a  day.  The  rewards  of  good 
quality  milk  and  low  bacteria  count 
are  well  worth  the  small  extra  labor 
and  cost  involved  in  this  program. 
The  practice  is  general  at  this  time 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms, 
and  is  approved  by  milk  plants  and 
health  officers. 


Meeting  Calendar 

August  7 -W  Institute  of  Cooperation— 
Chicago.  III. 

August  9  Cecil  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
Cecil  County  Homemakers  ^'"*«  ,f' "<^"'^  7 
Crystal    Beach    Manor.    Earleville.    Md. 

August  12  National  Grange  Day  at  New 
York  World  3  Fair  Special  tram  from 
Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  direct  to 
Fair. 

August  1 5  South  Jersey  Inter-Stale  Milk 
Market     Committee     Woodbury.     N.     J. 

August  \(}  Officers  and  delegates  of  District 

9.  7:30  P.Af.     home  of  J.  D.  Reynolds. 

Middletown.  Del. 
August  22— ^Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter-State 

Milk  Market  Committee     County  Agent's 

office.  HoUidaysburg.  Pa. 
August    24    Wilmington    Inter-State    Milk 

Market  Committee     Newark.  Del. 

August  30  -Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket Committee  19  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

August  30-September  2— American  Country 
Life  Conference  -Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. State  College,   Pa. 

August  31— NeuJ  Castle  County  Pomona 
Grange  Picn/c- Deemer  Beach  (near 
New  Castle.  Delaware). 

November  22-23  Annual  Meeting.  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Coopcra//oe— Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Counsel  (to  police  witness):  "But 
if  a  man  is  on  his  hands  and  knees 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  does  that 
prove  he  is  drunk?" 

Policeman:  "No,  sir,  it  does  not, 
but  this  one  was  trying  to  roll  up 
the  white  line."— /hammer  Jammer. 
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Every  piece  of 
equipment  with  which 
your  milk  comes  in 
contact . . .  every  pail, 
strainer,  and  can  . . . 
is  an  enemy  to  low- 
count  milk!  Each 
coHts  you  money  un- 
less properly  and 
regularly  treated  with  a  hactericide. 

You  can  get  lower  hacteria- count 
milk  by  sanitizing  equipment  with 
low-cost,  quick-acting  chlorine  rinse 
made  from  B-K  Powder.  Cost?  Le»M 
than  Ic  a  day  for  an  average  herd, 
if  the  bacteria -killing  solution  is 
made  according  to  directions. 

B-K  Offers  Dairymen  These  Advan- 
tage*: (1)  Cuts  down  bacteria  count 
to  a  minimum;  (2)  Puts  equipment 
in  best  condition  for  handling  quality 
milk;  (3)  Is  convenient  to  use  in 
water  of  any  temperature;  (4)  SanU 
tizes  faster,  more  cheaply,  and  more 
thoroughly  than  dry  heal,  boiling 
water,  or  steam  as  ordinarily  used; 

(5)  contains  50%  active 
bacteria-killing  chlorine^ 

(6)  Makes  more  chlorine- 
rinsing  solution  than  most 
bactericides;  (7)  Has  for 
many  years  been  accepted  by 
Public  Health  Authorities. 

"A  little  B-K  goet  a  good  long  way" 

OENERAL    LABORATORIES 

DIVISION    or  /) 

HMM/SYI^ANIA.  SALT //MFC.  CO. 
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lOttth  EAKLVILLE  SALE 

100  Head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 
Friday,  August  11,  at  10  A.  M. 

(Fast  Time) 

Sale  Auditorium,  Evkille,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  blood  test:  many 
from  Bang  Approved  herds,  eligible  to  go  any- 
where including  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals. 

60    fresh    and    close    springers    in 

eluding  a  substantial  offering  of  large 
beautiful  first  calf  heifers,  many  young 
cows  with  production  records.  All  care- 
fully selected  for  heavy  fall  production. 
10  Bulls  of  service  age  from  dams 
with  good  records  in  C.T.A.  or  semi- 
official. 

Become  one  of   the  hundreds  of   satisfied   buyers 
at  these  nationally  known  Earlville  sales. 
Ask  for  more  information  and  catalog.  Save 
money  —attend  this  sale. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Running  is  no  use — the  thing  is 
to  start  on  time. 
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^  when  pastures  are  poor  . . . 
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BEACON  DAIRY  RATIONS 
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150  lbs.  pasture 
daily  per  acre 
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During  fhis  season  of  fhe  year  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry — 

1.  Pasture  yields  are  low 

2.  Grass  is  higher  in  fiber  content 

3.  There  is  less  protein  available 

4.  Pasture  is  tough  and  less  palatable 

THEREFORE:  More  supplementary  leeds  are  needed  to 
maintain  milk  production, 

BEACON  DAIRY  RATIONS  have  proved  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly good  pasture  supplement  by  literally  thousands  of 
Northeastern  dairymen.  These  men  have  learned  that 
failure  to  supplement  pasture  properly  causes  tremen- 
dous annual  losses. 

The  reason  that  BEACON  has  been  chosen  by  so  many 
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30  lbs.  pasture 
daily  per  acre 


dairymen  is  because  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds  have  been  time- 
tested  by  a  20-year  record  of  proved  performance.  For 
recommendations  on  supplemental  pasture  feeding  see  pp. 
52-53  of  our  book  "Profitable  Dairy  Management".  A  free 
copy  of  this  informative  book  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

World's  Records  Broken  on  BEACON  FEEDS 

(1)  Bright  Lad's  Actress  No.  397598  recently  made  a  new  365- 
day  Guernsey  record  of  980.4  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  Class  C. 
The  record  was  made  at  Two  Brooks  Farm,  owned  by  Collier 
Baird.  Basking  Ridge.  New  Jersey.  This  outstanding  cow  is 
now  owned  by  Fairlawn 

Farms.  Inc..  Adelphia, 
New  Jersey. 

(2)  Foremost  Lida.  No. 
460693  in  her  first  lacta- 
tion produced  826.6  lbs.  of 
butterfat  to  make  a  new 
world's  record  in  the 
Guernsey  Class  GG. 
Owned  by  Foremost 
Guernsey  Association, 
Hopewell  Junction.  New 
York. 

Investigate  BEACON'S 
merits  for  your  herd!  See 
your  local  Beacon  Dealer 
today. 
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THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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Milk  Hearings  Held 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  has  called  a  public 
hearing  at  Harrisburg  for  August  3, 
to  discuss  producer,  consumer  and 
store  prices  of  the  milk  sold  in  the 
Harrisburg  milk  marketing  area. 

A  public  hearing  was  also  held 
by  the  Milk  Control  Commission 
fit  Erie  on  July  31. 


The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  has  issued  a  call  for  a  Public 
Hearing  to  consider  milk  prices  to 
be  paid  producers  and  to  be  charged 
by  dealers  to  consumers  and  to 
stores.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  August  8.  All  interested  parties 
have  been  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  present  testi- 
mony. 


"At  twenty  you  left  the  farm  and 
came  to  the  city.  And  for  25  years 
you've  been  working  very  hard. 
What  for?" 

"To  get  money  to  live  in  the 
country." 

Mark  November  22-23  on  your 
calendar  annual  meeting  of 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative. 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY   IN  THK  INTHRE.ST  OK   IIIK  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE 

y  I   ]j(X  PhiKulcipliia,  September. 
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A  Statement  To  Our  Members 


ON  MONDAY  night,  August  28,  repre- 
sentatives of  Philadelphia  milk  deal- 
ers, at  two  meetings  called  by  them, 
discussed  with  producers  in  considerable 
detail  certain  developments  since  the  pub- 
lic hearing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  held  in  Philadelphia 
last  May. 

The  producers  present  were  told  that 
the  Inter-State  had  refused  to  accept  a 
proposed  7-cent  Class  I  increase  offered  by 
them,  which  increase  was  to  be  paid 
provided  the  Inter-State  would  agree  to 
discontinue  its  strictly  neutral  position 
with  respect  to  the  differential  between 
cash-and-carry  store  prices  and  the  wagon 
delivered  price,  and  would  use  such  in- 
fluence as  it  might  have  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  differential  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  and  provided  further,  of  course, 
that  the  Commission  would  approve  such 
an  arrangement.  Finally,  producers  were 
requested,  at  these  meetings,  to  join 
with  the  dealers  who  distribute  their 
product  in  a  trip  to  Harrisburg  next  week 
to  request  directly  that  this  differential  be 
eliminated. 

As  a  result  of  this  it  becomes  necessary 
to  describe  to  you  in  detail  the  history 
behind  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem 
which  has  developed  in  this  market. 

Early  last  February  it  was  learned  that 
Philadelphia  milk  dealers  were  considering 
petitioning  for  a  hearing  for  the  reduction 
of  prices.  Your  Cooperative  informed 
them  that,  under  the  law,  we  had  no  right 
to  oppose  such  a  hearing  but  certainly 
were  against  any  such  move  at  that  time, 
reeling  that  it  could  have  no  constructive 
results.  The  same  subject  was  brought  up 
before  the  manager  again  a  few  days 
later,  when  he  took  the  same  position  as 
before. 

On  March  24,  the  question  of  a  hearing 
was  again  brought  up  and  it  was  then 
intimated  to  us  that  it  was  the  dealers* 
plan  to  request  a  92-cent  per  hundred- 
weight reduction  in  the  Class  I  price 
Unless  they  were  able  to  eliminate  the 
cash-and-carry  store  differential,  in  which 


event  this  reduction  would  be  moderated 
by  7  to  15  cents.  Naturally,  we  could  not 
endorse  any  such  proposal. 

The  same  proposal  was  again  pressed 
upon  the  management  in  a  visit  to  this 
office.  The  position  of  the  Inter-State 
was  made  very  clear  at  that  time,  it  being 
stated  that  we  were  producers  of  milk  and 
not  distributors  and,  therefore,  we  should 
keep   out   of   all    inter-distributor   affairs. 

When  pressed  for  reasons  for  our  neutral- 
ity, the  dealer  committee  was  told:  (1) 
that  the  question  of  the  differential  was 
one  for  the  distributors,  rather  than  for 
us,  to  argue  before  the  Commission;  (2) 
that  this  was  properly  a  question  to  hs 
settled  by  the  Milk  Control  Cormnission 
on  the  basis  of  facts  presented  by  the 
affected  parties;  (3)  for  us  to  join  either 
group  of  dealers  in  the  differential  ques- 
tion was  not  good  business  since  we  sold 
milk  to  both  groups^  (4)  that,  b^in^  en- 
gaged in  inter-state  commerce,  to  enter 
into  any  such  agreement  might  subject 
your  Cooperative  to  prosecution  under  the 
anti-trust  laws.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  Chicago  indictmants 
against,  among  others,  the  Pure  Milk 
Association. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  we  notified  offi2er3 
of  other  dairy  cooperatives  and  farm 
organizations  active  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory  that  we  intended  to  take  a  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  on  the  differential 
question.  Upon  inquiry  by  telephone 
from  a  representive  of  a  dairy  company 
supplying  stores  with  milk,  we  likewise 
asserted  our  neutral  position.  At  no  time 
was  any  conference,  either  in  person  or  by 
phone,  held  between  Inter-State  repre- 
sentatives or  ofBcials  and  the  store  people 
on  this  question. 

The  hearing  opened  on  May  3  and  testi- 
mony was  taken  for  eight  days,  extending 
over  three  weeks.  Here  your  Cooperative 
accomplished  two  major  successes.  First 
and  most  iinportant,  we  feel  that  as  a 
result  of  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing  the  Class  I  price  was  held  during 
the  summer  months,  at  a  time  when  mar- 


kets'all  around  us  were  breaking.  Second, 
we  Succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
hearing  on  a  reasonably  friendly  basis 
with  everyone  involved.  The  hearing  it- 
self was  orderly  and  outstanding  for  the 
factual  information  presented  by  all  in- 
terested parties. 

Following  came  a  long  period  ot  in- 
action. No  price  order  appeared  an 
producers  and  dealers  alike  became  im- 
patient. We  pointed  out  to  the  Commis- 
sion, on  several  occasions,  that  we  felt  it 
was  high  time  that  some  action  be  taken 
with  respect  to  a  new  order. 

In  n  id-August  Mr.  Hoffman  made  a 
visit  to  the  Commission  offices  and  em- 
phasized to  them  that  it  was  time  that 
some  order  be  issued,  as  well  as  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the 
Class  II  price.  In  addition  it  was  empha- 
sized to  the  Commission  that  our  neutral- 
ity was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  either  for 
or  against  the  differential— that  it  was 
our  intent,  as  in  the  past,  to  live  under 
and  support  any  reasonable  order  that  the 
Commission  might  see  fit  to  issue. 

On  August  17  a  telephone  call  was 
received  at  the  Cooperative's  office  from 
representatives  of  the  milk  dealers,  asking 
for  an  opportunity  to  tell  their  story  to 
the  Executive  Committee  which  was  meet- 
ing that  day.  They  appeared  and  outlined 
to  the  Executive  Committee  their  diffi- 
culties and  urged  our  support  of  their 
proposal,  which  was  to  increase  the  Class  I 
price  from  $2.98  to  $3.05  and  to  assist  them 
in  securing  the  elimination  of  the  differ- 
ential. 

The  Executive  Committee  considered 
this  proposal  and  instructed  the  manager 
to  advise  the  dealer  representatives  that, 
having  once  taken  the  position  of  neutral- 
ity in  this  case,  we  had  no  alternative  but 
to  hold  thereto  and  that  for  us  to  reverse 
such  a  position  while  the  issue  was  yet 
unsettled  would  be  impossible.  We  made 
it  very  clear  that  our  neutrality  was  not  to 
be  taken  as  approval  of  or  opposition  to 
any  action  which  the  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission might  take. 

Learning  of  this  definite  stand  on  our 
part,  it  appears  that  the  dealers  decided  to 
take  the  matter  into  the  field. 

The  Inter-State  would  be  happy  to 
secure  7  cents  more  for  its  Class  I  milk. 
The  Inter-State  has  worked  harder  this 
summer  than  ever  before  to  maintain  the 
Class  I  and  Class  II  prices.  More  milk  has 
been  diverted  into  non-competing  manu- 
facturing channels  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  More  assistance  than  ever  before 
has  been  given  to  producers  and  dealers 
alike    in    keeping    excess    milk    regularly 
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moving.     Meantime  the  producers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  have  received  the  highest 
price,  we  believe,  of  any  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  our  consumers  have  not  been 
obliged  to  pay  an  unreasonable  price  for 
their  milk.      In  addition,   it  appears,  ac- 
cording to   testimony   given   at   the  Milk 
Control    Commission  hearing,    that    our 
dealers  have  received  a  reasonable  return 
on    thier    investment.      Also    during   this 
period  our  relations  with  our  buyers,  as 
well    as  with  our  producers,  have  been  ex- 
cellent, and  the  cooperation  from  practic- 
ally all  parties  has  been  very  good  indeed. 
In  the  present   instance,   however,  the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers'  Cooperative 
can  not  compromise  itself  and  reverse  its 
position  on  a  matter  of  principle  merely 
because  the  immediate  considerations  are 
rising  ones  rather  than  falling  ones.    To  do 
so,  we  believe,  would  lose  for  the  Coopera- 
tive— its  members,  directors  and  manage- 
ment— every  ounce  of  respect  in  which  we 
are  now  held.    If  a  producer  price  increase 
is  in  order  this  fall,  it  seems  that  it  would 
be  in  order  to  hold  a  hearing  and  deter- 
mine, according  to  present  facts,  what  that  in- 
crease should  be.     New  Jersey  advanced  its  Class 
I  price  23  cents  on  August  16.     The  New  York 
Class  1  price  increased  by  25  cents  on  August  1 
and  by  35  cents  on  August  25.     It  appears  that  a 
7-cent  increase  on  approximately  two-thirds  of 
our  milk  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  an  appropriate 
fall  price  increase. 

Today,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a  vital 
principle  and  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  the  neutral  position  origin- 
ally taken  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

Emphatically,  we  are  neither  for  nor  against 
the  differential.  Doubtless  it  has  plagued  milk 
distribution  but  distribution  has  been  plagued  by 
other  perplexities  as  well.  It  appears  to  us  only 
fair  that  the  distributors  assume  the  respon- 
sibility and  hazards  which  are  properly  theirs  and 
certainly  the  differential  question  is  a  distribu- 
tors' problem. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
is  a  bargaining  association  of  producers.  We 
must,  in  order  to  serve  our  producers  and  fulfil 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  incorporated, 
maintain  our  independence.  We  want  to  play 
fair  with  the  buyers  of  our  milk  and  help  them 
build  their  business.  We  have  not  opposed  their 
moves  for  a  better  quality  of  milk.  We  have  co- 
operated with  them  in  seeing  that  they  obtained 
satisfactory  supplies  and,  in  return,  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  they  have  generally  worked  fairly  with 
us  during  the  life  of  the  Cooperative. 

We  cannot  help  but  believe  that  even  our  buy- 
ers, on  sober  consideration,  will  respect  us  the 
more  for  the  stand  which  we  are  obliged  to  take 
in  this  matter. 

By  Authority  and  Approval  of 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

INTER-STATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS'  COOPERATIVE 

August  30,  1939. 


September,  1939 


Inter^State  Sold  No  Milk  In  New  York 


IT  HAS  COME  to  my  attention  that, 
apparently  as  the  result  of  an  item  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  there  is  a  belief 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Inter-State 
disposed  of  milk  in  New  York  during  the 
strike. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue. 

All  of  the  milk  of  the  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
is  sold  outright  to  buyers  in  the  various 
markets  in  which  we  operate. 

During    the    period    of    the    strike    we 


were  besieged  by  buyers  and  brokers 
who  wanted  us  to  sell  milk  to  them  for 
use  in  the  New  York  area.  We  refused  to 
withdraw  any  of  our  milk  from  our 
regular  dealers  and  continued  to  dispose 
of  it  to  them  as  always. 

Again  I  repeat  Inter-State  sold  no 
milk  either  in  New  York,  or  to  New  York 
buyers. 
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New  Jersey  Price 
Raised  23  Cents 

The  Class  1  price  to  be  paid  by 
New  Jersey  dealers  to  producers  was 
increased  by  23  cents  to  $2.85  per 
hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk, 
f.o.b.  the  farm.  The  increase  was 
based  upon  a  hearing  held  at 
Trenton  on  August  8.  the  order 
establishing  the  new  price  bemg 
issued  on  August  9.  and  became 
effective  on  August  16.  Retail 
prices  were  increased  one-half  cent 
per  quart  at  the  same  time,  now 
being  I3'/2  cents  for  B  milk  in 
Trenton  and  South  Jersey  markets. 
l4'/2  cents  in  North  Jersey  and 
Shore  markets. 

Evidence  presented  at  the  hearing 
called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  increased  production  costs  caused 
by  the  drought.  It  was  emphasized 
that  pastures  in  the  state  were  then 
practically  gone  and  most  producers 
were  forced  to  feed  almost  as  heavily 
as  in  winter.  In  addition,  new  grass 
and  clover  seedings  were  killed, 
thus  jeopardizing  chances  for  a 
normal  hay  crop  in  1940. 

At  this  hearing  the  Inter-State, 
through  briefs  presented  by  the 
central  office  and  the  two  secondary 
market  committees  in  New  Jersey, 
reviewed  the  costs  of  production 
and  recent  price  developments. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  14  cents  on  Class  I  milk 
which  became  effective  May  1 ,  at 
which  time  the  spread  of  the  dealers 
was  increased  by  the  same  amount. 
The  new  price  gives  producers  9 
cents  more  than  they  received 
previous  to  May  1 ,  except  February 
1-24  when  a  $2.38  price  was  in  effect. 
In  closing  the  brief  at  the  hearing 
this  statement  was  made:  "There- 
fore, we  hereby  petition  your  Board 
to  examine  at  once  the  relevant 
facts,    both    as    presented    at    this 


hearing  and  those  within  your 
records,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  determined  and  established  by 
you  the  very  highest  possible  in- 
crease in  return  to  producers  which 
they  may  receive  and  still  retain 
their  markets." 


Officials  Now  at  Work 
On  Relief  Milk  Plans 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  1939 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  whereby 
milk  orders  will  be  substituted  for  a 
part  of  the  cash  relief  paid  to  those 
relief  families  with  children  under  16, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  about 
to  become  the  biggest  milk  customer 

in  the  State. 

An  estimated  300.000  children 
will  be  entitled  to  a  pint  of  milk 
each  day  under  the  law.  milk 
purchase  orders  being  issued  for 
this  milk,  good  with  the  milk  dealer 
selected  by  the  relief  faiiiily.  The 
relief  check  to  each  family  will  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  milk 
order  issued.  The  total  value  of  the 
milk  that  will  be  involved  is  esti- 
mated at  between  6  and  7  million 
dollars  annually.  Adults  in  need  of 
milk  for  health  reasons  will  also  be 
included  in  this  plan. 

It  was  expected  that  this  new 
method  of  dispensing  relief  would  be 
in  effect  by  September  I.  but 
because  of  difficulties  in  working 
out  proper  procedure,  the  plan  may 
not  become  effective  until  October  1 . 
Relief  administration  is  set  up  on 
county  units  and  milk  prices  are 
determined  by  marketing  areas  which 
may  divide  counties,  this  tending  to 
increase  costs  of   administration. 

A  hearing  on  this  subject  was  held 
at  Harrisburg  on  August  4.  with 
subsequent  conferences  and  hearings 
being  held  for  working  out  a  plan  of 
operation  at  lowest  cost. 


Although  nutritional  and  medical 
authorities  assert  that  childrenshould 
have  a  quart  of  milk  daily  it  is 
probable  that  the  pint  specified 
under  the  law  will  represent  a 
substantial  increase  in  consumption 
by  many  relief  families.  The  extra 
milk  these  families  are  expected  to 
use  under  this  plan  will,  in  effect,  be 
lifted  from  Class  111  (or  Class  II) 
into  Class  I.  and  will  thereby 
substantially  increase  the  amount  of 
Class  I  milk  used,  thus  increasing  the 
weighted  average  price  producers 
will  receive  for  their  milk. 

Perry  Writes  Book 
On  Danish  Dairying 

"Among  the  Danish  Farmers"  is 
the  title  of  a  highly  interesting  hook 
recently  written  by  Professor  I  .nos 
J.  Perry  of  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture.  Professor  Perry's 
book  is  based  upon  a  lifetime  study 
of  dairying  in  this  country,  plus  an 
intensive  study  of  conditions  in 
Denmark.  His  discussion  of  Den- 
mark's intensive  agriculture  carries 
many  lessons  for  American  farmers. 

He  emphasizes  that  although  con- 
ditions  and    problems   of    Denmark 
may  be  different  in   many   respects 
from    those    in    America,    there    are 
also   many   similar   problems   which 
lend  themselves  to  similar  solutions. 
He  describes  the  cooperative  cow 
testing,   feeding  and   breeding  work 
which  got  its  start  in  Denmark  and 
which  has  been  copied  in  practically 
all  dairy  countries  of  the  world.     In 
describing   this  book.   Professor   W. 
J.    Fraser  of   the   University  of    Illi- 
nois  says.    "To   me   this   picture   of 
outstanding  progress  in  dairying  is 
both    stimulating    and    inspirational 
and   I   hope  may  prove  so  to  many 
others.      Professor    Perry    helps    us 
to   see   what   ideas   in   Danish   agri- 
culture we   may   use   to  advantage. 
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Philadelphia  Price  Order 
Not  Yet  Issued 

It  is  with  regret  we  must  report 
again  that  no  new  price  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  covering 
the  Philadelphia  market.  It  has 
been  expected  and  hoped  that  the 
order  would  be  out  and  effective  as 
each  half-month  period  approached. 
Under  the  law,  seven  days  must 
elapse  between  the  issuance  and  the 
effective  date  of  an  order. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
hearing  was  held  in  May  the  request 


was  made  of  the  Commission  by  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange  to  re- 
duce the  retail  price  two  cents  per 
quart  with  the  impression  that  the 
producers    would     bear     practically 

all  the  load.  ..     ^^      , 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  vigorously  opposed  any 
decrease,  citing  cost  of  production 
figures  which  showed  that,  based  on 
^u^  »>»-Qfliicti^n  of  cows  slightly 
better  than  the  average,  producers 
were  even  then  not  quite  getting 
cost  of  production  for  their  milk. 
Since  that  time  producers  through- 
out practically  all  parts  of  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  drought, 
seriously  depleting  their  pastures, 
reducing  their  hay  crops  and,  in 
many  instances,  destroying  new 
seedings  of  grass  intended  for  next 
year's  hay  crops. 

Since  the  Philadelphia  hearing  was 
held  the  New  York  milk  marketing 
order  has  been  re-instated,  thus 
bringing  about  a  substantial  price 
increase  in  that  market  effective 
July  I.  As  provided  in  that  order, 
the  prices  of  certain  classes  were 
automatically  increased  again  on 
August  1,  and  hearings  have  been 
held  to  consider  a  still  further 
increase  to  be  effective  through 
April,  1940.  The  compromise  on 
which  the  recent  strike  was  settled 
provides  virtually  the  same  prices 
considered  at  the  hearing.  New 
Jersey  prices  have  been  increased, 
also  Class  II  on  August  I  and 
Class  1  on  August  16. 

Promptly  upon  the  issuance  of  any 
new  order  the  essential  features  of  it 
will  be  sent  to  all  Local  officers  and 
delegates. 

Set  Harrisburg  Prices 

A  new  price  order  has  been  issued 

by  the  Pennsylvania   Milk   Control 

Commission  for  the  Harrisburg  area, 

effective  September    1.     A  previous 

order     had     established     $2.85     per 

100  pounds  of  Class  1  milk  for  that 

area.      That    order,    however,    was 

under  litigation,  with  many  dealers 

protesting    it    and    actually    paying 

producers     substantially     lower     a- 

mounts,    reported    as    being    about 

$2.00  per   100  pounds  of  4  percent 

milk. 

At  a  hearing  held  in  Harrisburg 
early  in  August  this  entire  subject 
was  aired  and  milk  dealers  and 
representatives  of  producers  pre- 
sented a  compromise  proposal  in 
which  $2.50  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
fair  price.  The  Commission,  acting 
upon  this  compromise,  issued  the 
new  order.  Although  this  new  order 
represents  a  35-cent  reduction  from 
the  previous  established  price  it  is, 
due  to  violations  of  that  order, 
actually  an  advance  over  what 
producers  had  been  receiving. 
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Annual  Meeting  Changed 
to  November  28-29 

We  reported  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Review  that  the  annual  Meeting 
of  your  Cooperative  would  be  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,    on    November    22-23. 

These  dates  were  selected  because 
from  all  available  information,  they 
seemed  most  suitable  for  this  annual 

merous  other  events  which  are 
commonly  held  during  November. 
Those  dates  permitted  ample  time 
for  the  completion  of  Local  and 
District  meetings  at  least  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  the  annual  delegate 
meeting. 

But  as  events  turned  out.  the 
second  day  of  our  annual  meeting 
was  selected  as  the  ideal  day  for 
Thanksgiving  and  has.  therefore, 
been  declared  a  public  holiday. 
Furthermore,  the  date  set  for  the 
first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  given  over  by  many  people 
largely  to  preparation  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

All  this  has  made  it  necessary  to 
revise  plans  for  the  annual  meeting 
which,  according  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  Cooperative,  must  be  held 
during  November  of  each  year.  The 
meeting  could  not  well  be  held 
earlier  in  the  month  without  crowd- 
ing the  schedule  of  local  and 
district  meetings.  It  would  be  im- 
practical to  attempt  to  hold  the 
meeting  any  time  during  the  week 
in  which  Thanksgiving  occurs. 

This  leaves  the  last  week  of 
November  for  the  meeting,  of  which 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November 
28-29  were  selected  as  most  satis- 
factory. Mark  these  dates  on 
your  calendar. 

A  Great  Producer 

A  sixteen-year-old  pure  bred  Jer- 
sey cow  owned  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut  has  achieved  a  record  of 
producing  during  her  lifetime  seven 
times  her  weight  in  butterfat  and 
nearly  140  times  her  body  weight 
in  milk.  This  cow.  Radiant  Ro- 
mance Storrs,  has  produced  151.319 
pounds  of  milk,  which  contained 
7549.8  pounds  of  butterfat  and  is 
still  in  the  active  producing  herd  at 
the  Storrs  farm. 

University  officials  estimate  that 
her  production  has  been  sufficient 
to  keep  the  average  American  family 
supplied  with  milk  for  a  century. 

A  California  authoress  sent  a 
manuscript  to  Ambrose  Bierce  with 
the  request  that  he  give  her  a 
"criticism  in  one  sentence  and  drop 
further  comment."  Something  was 
heard  to  drop  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  coast  when  he  replied:  "The 
covers  of  your  book  are  too  far 
apart." 


September,   1939 


Pennsylvania' s 
cha  ntpion  4-H 
de  mon  stra  tion 
team  and  their 
coach.  Left  to 
right,  A.  M.  Du- 
rand,  assistant 
county  agent  of 
Cumberland 
County;  Helen 
Kon h a  us  ,  of 
Mechanics  burg , 
and  Harold  Loy, 
of  Newville. 


Order  vs.  Speed 

The  New  York  milk  strike  is 
settled  temporarily,  at  least.  But 
the  sores  it  made  are  still  bleeding, 
painful,  festering.  They  will  heal 
slowly  at  best;  some  may  never  heal. 

This  strike  seemed  unnecessary. 
Machinery  is  set  up  and  operating 
in  the  New  York  milk  market  for 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  as  to 
price,  terms,  etc.,  and  it  is  the 
American  principle  that  a  strike  is 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  desperation 

after  less  aggressive  methods  fail. 
The  record?  show  that  machinery 
had  already  been  set  in  motion,  be- 
fore the  sti  ce  was  called,  to  obtain 
a  substantial  price  increase,  needed, 
it  was  stated,  because  of  increased 
costs  caused  by  the  drought.  The 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Bargaining  Agency,  repre- 
senting 45.000  farmers  supplying 
the  New  York  market,  was  author- 
ized by  its  delegates,  on  August  3, 
to  petition  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  A.  Wallace  for  a  hearing  to 
increase   prices. 

In  the  call  for  the  hearing,  which 
was  held  August  24-25,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  consider  an  increase  in  the 
Class  I  price  from  $2.25  to  $2.82 
per  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk 
for  the  entire  period  from  September, 
1939.  to  April,  1940,  inclusive,  and 
also  to  consider  substantial  price 
increases  in  several  other  classes 
lor  the  same  periods.  The  call  for 
this  hearing  was  announced  on 
August  17,  thus  giving  all  interest- 
ed parties  ample  opportunity  to 
assemble  facts  and  prepare  material 
•n  support  of  their  stand  on  these 
price  proposals,  regardless  of  whether 
in  favor  or  opposed. 

Even  though  other  changes  in  the 
^arketing  order  are  be'ng  urged, 
this  hearing  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  obtaining   of   facts    and    evi- 


dence relating  to  price,  in  order  that 
this  highly  important  issue  could  Le 
decided  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rumblings  of  strike  threats  were 
first  noticeable  about  August  10; 
the  strike  was  called  for  August  I  5, 
and  during  succeeding  days  the 
amounts  of  milk  going  through  to 
the  New  York  market  became  pro- 
gressively smaller  until,  when  the 
strike  was  finally  arbitrated  eight 
days  later,  the  supply  was  reported 
as   about  one-half   normal. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
strike  is  a  quick  means  of  getting 
things  done.  That  speed,  like  a 
speeding  car  out  of  control,  may 
easily  do  things  to  persons  and 
property,  and  also  to  friendships 
and  business  relationships,  that  are 
not  on  the  program  and  that  can 
not  be  undone  later. 

Orderly  procedure  does  not  de- 
pend upon  speed,  but  is  legal,  safe, 
effective  and  under  control  at  all 
times,  and,  when  properly  admin- 
istered, gives  lasting  and  worthwhile 
results.  Also,  it  is  dependent  upon 
facts  and  conditions,  eliminating 
entirely  emotions  and  violence, 
which,  too  often,  are  dominating 
factors  in  strikes  whether  so  intend- 
ed or  not. 


Cooperation  Everywhere 

"International  trade  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  intellectual  bargaining 
among  men  and  nations.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  is  not  enough.  There 
should  also  be  a  meeting  of  hearts." 
So  speaks  David  Sanoff,  president, 
Radio    Corporation   of    America. 

Cooperation!  Cooperation!  Every- 
where, in  all  human  relations,  it  is 
the  one  ideal  sought  after.  And 
wherever  it  is  realized,  even  to  a 
small  degree,  there  you  find  a  meas- 
ure of  harmony. 
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4-H  Dairy  Winners 

Pennsylvania's  4-H  dairy  demon- 
stration champions  for  1939  are 
Helen  Konhaus,  Mechanicsburg, 
and  Harold  Loy  of  Newville,  Cum- 
berland County.  Ihey  won  out 
over  teams  from  other  counties  dur- 
ing the  state  contest  held  in  con- 
nection with  4-H  Club  Week  at 
State  College  on  August  I  7. 

The  demonstration  as  put  on  by 
this  champion  team  was  in  the  form 
of  a  playlet,  "Oscar's  Discovery," 
the  script  for  which  was  written  by 
Miss  Konhaus.  The  team  was 
coached  by  A.  M.  Durand.  assistant 
county  agent  of  Cumberland  County 

The  Lancaster  county  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  won  highest  state 
honors  in  the  judging  contest  held 
during  Club  Week,  the  team  con- 
sisting of  Clair  Griffith,  Quarryville; 
Lay  ton  Rohrer,  Lancaster;  and  Ray- 
mond Witmer.  Willow  Street.  They 
were  coached  by  Mr.  Smith,  assist- 
ant county  agent. 

The  winning  demonstration  and 
judging  teams  are  being  award- 
ed a  free  trip  to  the  Eastern  States' 
Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass..  which 
is  being  held  during  the  third  week 
in  September.  This  4-H  dairy 
work  is  being  supported  by  the 
major  dairy  cooperatives  of  the 
state,  including  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative.  Dairymen's 
Cooperative  Sales  Association  and 
the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association. 

It  is  planned  that  on  the  return 
from  the  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
the  team  members  and  their  coaches 
will  stop  off  in  New  York  City,  and 
in  Philadelphia,  where  they  will 
visit  the  Inter-State  offices  and  also 
see  some  of  the  interesting  places  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  man  who  recently  invented  a 
lie  detector  tried  it  out  on  a  fisherman. 
The  inventor  hasn't  decided  whether 
to  try  to  repair  the  machine  or 
build  a  new  one. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work 
during    July,     1939 

Farm  Calls 1241 

Non-Farm  Calls 28^ 

Butterfat  Tests 2975 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  July)        X3 
(second  half  Juljr^        \% 

1  lerd  Samples  Tested >  ,      63 1 

Brom-Thymol  Tests .'.  .      716 

Microscopic  Examinatjoft* l^Mk 

Membership  Solicitation 1^ 

New  Members  SigfMcl f§ 

Committee  Me<*'tings 6 

Attendance 55 

Other  Me«ttrtg« v  .  ...  •  5 

Attertdakce i  A.vv\  .     66i 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 

Abbotts  Dairies $2.31 

Baldwin  Dairies ^-^J 

Breuninger ~' 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy  ^-'J 

Gross  Dairy ^'^^ 

Hutt  &  Kempf  ^-^^ 

Missimer *  ■' 

Moseback  Dairies j-'*^ 

Scott-Powell  f;-^^ 

Supplee-Wills-Jones ^-^^ 

Sypherd  Dairies '^•'*^ 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm,  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  mi  k. 

Class  I     Class  II    Class  III 

July  $2.62         $1.55  $0.95 

August  1-15         2.62  1.80  0.97 

August  16-31        2.85  1.80  0.97 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  3.5  %  price. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

AH  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and   are    based    on    milk   contammg    4.U/6 

butterfat.  ,  *t  ->«         r  - 

tClass  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona.  Cresson.  Doe  Run.  Hunting- 
don, Mt  Union.  Reading.  Tamaqua.  1  yrone, 
Bethlehem  and  West  Chester  markets. 

Class  III  Prices  -4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  JULY        AUGUST 

All  Penna.  Markets  $  1    00         $1 .02 

Md.&  Del.  Stations  -03  .03 

Wilmington  1   03  1.03 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
July.  23.78c  per  pound 
August.  24.25c  per  j>ound 
The  July  average  price    (in    bold    face 
type)  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by 
the    dealer    indicated,    according    to    price 
schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined  from 
statements  furnished  with  milk  checks  and 
checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
11.  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Plunkett:  "Were  you  surprised 
when  you  got  the  nomination?" 

Conrod:  "I'll  say  so.  My  accep- 
tance speech  nearly  fell  out  of  my 
hand." 


"I'm  awful  sorry  I  can't  open  a  quart 
f9t  ya,  but  if  it'll  help  any  I  can  tell  ya 
-a  mouse  tall 
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Classification  Percentages  July,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 
n     I  Class      Class      Class      Class  Bonus  to 

D<^^^<^'  I  lA  II  III       "A'  Producers 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 58  36.5         5.5 

>>        .»         **B  59  jj.j         J  '^ 

Baldwin  Dairies  "A" 67  9  24 

B"  66  .  '^  ^^  _ 

P,      ij^c-.^g  62  9  10.4      26.7 

blue  I  icii  i  ai  m§ -*•  ..  .  | 

Breuninger  Dairies  7^  •  •  ^^     3^3^     ^ ,  ^  ^j  p^^j 

Clover  Dairy l^^'  •_  « 

Eachus  Dairies 82  1U  O  ^ 

Engle  Dairy  86  ..  ^^ 

Fraims  Dairies 7?  25 

?/T-^^'^^'-  78  9  i3  76%ofCla88l 

Harbison  Dairies /»  •  ■  ^  .   ^ 

HoffmanDairy 34.5  5.6       55.7         4.Z 

Hernig.  Peter .  .  ._ 52  .  .  66.46%  Prod. 

Martm  Century  Farms.  (1)82. 4 1      ..      (l)l/.5.  76%  of  Prod. 

Meyers  Dairies 1^  j^    q-      . .   93 

!^;'T'V^n-^ 60  85  5.17    (2)         64.19%  Prod. 

Mosebach  Dairies ?V  li  10 

NelsonDairy  -^  55  ..  y>  '^ 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co..    40.7         2.8       56.5        ^^  ^3%    of   Prod. 

^:^£M.-}o.^y.^:-^i^  :     32.63(3)7.12  8L33%ciassi 

Stegmeir.  Clayton 56  4.5  39.5 

Sypherd's  Dairy 70.5  13.3        16.2 

Turner  &  Wescott 46  ^.  ^^  ■ 

Waple   Dairy 81.1  7.8  .  11 

Wawa  Dairies 66  .  .  I  /  •  ' 

Williamsburg  Dairy  (1-15)95  >  •  • 

••       (16-31)  92  8 

NEW  JERSEY 

Norm  Cream  Excess 

All          r-v  '  •  1  no  Balance 

Abbotts  Dairies  \^y  n^Unr. 

^                 i->v  •  ««A"                  fl4  16                                 tiaiance 

Castanea  Dairy     A  _ 84  10                                 ^^^^^^^ 

Scott-Powell  "A"  ........  (4)97 .5  2.5  Balance 

,.         ..       "R"  100  balance 

Supplee-Wills-Jones .'.::::::  1 00  '        ^  .. .« ^?*T 

(1)  Martin  Century  paid  in  July.  Class  I   64  49%  at  $279;  and  I, 7. 92%  at  $2  ^8 ;  CUs.  ' 

13  77%  at  $1.35.  and  3.82%  at  $1.39.  (Prices  of  4%  Grade     B    milk  fob.  Lansdale.) 

(2)  32  19%  listed  as  New  York  surplus;  1.79%  as  Class  V.  . 

(3)  Pennsylvania  producers  were  paid  Class  111  price  on  5.86%  and  Class  VII  pr.ce  on 

1.26%. 

(4)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  58%  of  norm. ^— -—-—====== 

Feed  Price  Summary  For  August,  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc 

from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 

August  July  August        %Change  August,  1939 

Ingredients                  1939  1939                '^^S                  cornpared  with 

^                                ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)     July.  1939  August,1938 

WheatBran 25  95  27  92             25  74                 7  06  +   .82 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 34  82  36  29             36  73             -4  05  -5.20 

Gluten  Feed23% 27  72  28  45             29.99            -2.57  -7.57 

Linseed  Meal  34% 44  18  47  49             5171             -6.97  -14.56 

CornMeal 28  34  29  33             30.62            -3  38  -7  4^ 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations:    16%     28  56  29.35             30.64             -2.69  -  6  /V 

24%     34  51  35  29             36  79            -2.21  -6.20 

32%     37  47  38  36            39  60            -2.32  -5.38 

Brewer's  Grains 26.38  25.86             28.22     jf2^0l  -  6.32^ 

Two  of  the  eggs  were  bad,  and  the  His    father    had    given    the    little 

lady   had   taken   them   back   to   the  Jewish  boy  a  dollar  for  his  birthday, 

grocery  store.  All   afternoon   the   boy   had    trotted 

"That's   all    right,    ma'am."    said  around     the     neighborhood     getting 

the    clerk.      "You    didn't    need    to  his    bill    changed    to    silver    at   the 

bring    them    back.      Your    word    is  grocer's,  back  to  a  bill  at  the  bakers 

just  as  good  as  the  eggs."  and   so  on.      His  father  asked  hm 

- the  reason  for  his  strange  behavior. 

Mark  your  calendar,  make  your  "Veil,"   little   I  key   said,   "sooner 

plans     to     attend     the     annual  or  later  somebody  is  going  to  make 

meeting    of    YOUR    COOPERA-  a  mistake,  and  it  ain't  going  to  be 

TIVE,  November  28-29.  me." 


September,  1939 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


July 


Averages  and  July  and  August  Schedule..     (Explanatory  Notes  on  Page  6.  Col.    I .) 


Dealer 


Delivery  Point 


Average  Price         Cla««  I  Price 
in  July  July  &  August 


Class  II  Price 
July  August 


»» 


t< 


I* 


Avondale  Farms 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia    Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies.  Inc Cloudersport.  Pa 1.9Z 

^     "  "  ••     Curryville.  Pa 1 .98 

Llaston.  Md 2.04 

Goshen.  Pa 2.07 

••  Kelton.  Pa 2.08 

Oxford.  Pa 2.08 

Port  Allegany.  Pa 1.92 

Spring  Creek.  Pa 1.90 

Bethlehem.  Pa 2.00     1.86 

Blue  Hen  Farms  Wilmington.  Del 2.18 

Breuninger  Dairies  Richlandtown    Pa Z.Zb 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centcrvillc.  Md 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del. 

Delchester  Farms Fdgcmont    Pa. 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.  1  a 

Eachus  Dairy  West  C  hcster    Pa 

Fraims  Dairies  Wilmington.  Del. 

Harbison  Dairies BrandtsviUe.  Pa ^.^9 

"      Bycrs.  Pa f -£9 

••  "      Carlisle.  Pa 

••  ••      Hurlock.  Pa 

••      Kimberton.  Pa ^ 

Massey.  Md g 

••      MillviUe.  Pa I 

"      Rushland.  Pa '^ 

•'      Sudlersville.  Md {J 

Harshbarger.  J.  E Altoona    Pa _^  ^• 

Hernig,  Peter Boiling  Springs.  Pa p 


1.80 
2.12 
2.28 
2.60 
2.66 
2.23 


2.29 
2.25 
2.29 
2.27 
2.20 
2.29 
2.27 


1.98 


Hers 


hey  Creamery Greencastle.  Pa g'l  .65 


1.75 


Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa. 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa. 

"    Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn.  Pa.    . 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona.  P 


Ou 


Martin  Century  Farms  Lansdale.  Pa.      . 

Miller-Flounders  Chester.  Pa._ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa^ 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville.  Pa 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  Pa. 


I 

C 

o 
Z 

M 


2.23 

1.77 
2.60 

2.57 
2.60 

2.23 


0 
C 

& 


1.97 
1.99 
2.03 
2.05 
1.90 
2.04 
2.22 
1.99 


Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del. 

"      New  Holland,  Pa 

"      Pottstown.  Pa. 

"      Snow  Hill.  Md.  .  . 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md.. 

Stegmeier.  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa.     . 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Bedford.  Pa 

••    Centerville.  Pa 1-90 

••    Chambersburg,  Pa 2.04 

» Hagerstown.  Md 2.00 

Harrington.  Del 2.06 

Huntingdon.  Pa 2.03 

Leaman  Place.  Pa 2.12 

• Lewistown.  Pa 2.04 

Mercersburg.  Pa 2.04 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.06 

Nassau.  Del 2.04 

••    Princess  Anne.  Md 1.99 

Townsend.  Del 2.06 

.      Waynesboro.  Pa 2.04 

Worton.  Md 2.06 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm  2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone.  Pa. 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms.  Inc Wawa,  Pa. 


Ziegler  Dairy  Co Readin 


g.  Pa. 


1.95 
2.59 
2.20 
1.90 


$2.98 

2.38 

2.47 

2.56 

2  63 

2.65 

2.65 

2.38 

2.34 
t2.85 

2  77 

2.62 

2.77 

2.98 

2.98 
12.85 

2  77 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.56 

2.62 

2.58 

2.50 

2  62 

2.58 
12.96 

2.58 

12.85 

12.96 

t2.85 
2  98 

12.96 
2.98 
2  98 

12.85 
2.98 
2.98 

12.96 
2.60 
2.66 
2.71 
2.44 
($2.04 

12.96 
2.47 
2.34 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

2.65 
t2.85 

2.98 
t2.85 


$1.39 
1.31 
1.32 
I  33 
1.34 
1.35 
1.35 
1.31 
1.30 
1.24 
1  53 
1.34 

1,53 
1.39 
1.39 
1.24 
1  53 
I   34 


34 
34 


1.33 
1.34 
1  33 
1.33 
1  34 
1.33 
1.24 
1.34 

1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.39 
1  24 
1.39 
1.39 
I   24 


1  39 
1.39 
1.24 
1.33 
1  35 
1.35 


1. 

33 

for  all  milk 

24 

32 

30 

33 

33 

33 

.33 

.35 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.35 

.24 

.39 

.24 

$1.41 
1.33 
1  34 
1.35 
1.36 
1.37 
1.37 
1.33 
1  32 
1.26 
1.55 
1.36 

1.55 

1.41 

1.41 

1   26 

1.55 

1.36 

1.36 

1.36 

1.35 

1.36 

I   35 

1.35 

1.36 

1.35 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 
1.26 
I  26 
1.41 
1.26 
1  41 
1  41 
I  26 
1.41 
1.41 
1  26 
1.35 
1.37 
1.37 
1.35 
in  July) 

1.26 
1.34 
1.32 
1.35 
1.35 


1.35 
1.35 
1.37 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1  35 
1.35 
1  35 
1.35 
1.35 

1.37 
1  26 
1.41 
1   26 


Itl 


econdary  Markets 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


The  South  Jersey  Committee  per- 
sented  a  brief  at  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Control  Board  hearmg  on 
A»u"ust  8.  asking  the  hoard  to  make 
k  study  of  ail  facts  and  set  the  pro- 
ducer price  so  as  to  give  the  highest 
return  possiLle  while  holding  his 
market  for  him.  The  regular  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting  of  the  South 
Jersey  Inter-State  Milk  Market  was 
held  on  August  15  with  100  percent 
attendance. 

The  Advisory  Committee  spon- 
sored a  dairy  day  at  the  Gloucester 
County  Grange  Fair  at  Pitman,  on 
August  18.  The  4-H  dairy  club 
cattle  were  judged  in  the  morning 
by  Professor  E.  J.  Perry  of  Rutgers 
University.  Prizes  awarded  by  the 
committee,  which  were  presented  by 
its  president.  Frank  C.  Pettit,  con- 
sisted of  show  halters  to  the  owners 
of  the  grand  champion  female  in 
each  dairy  breed,  as  follows:  Ayr- 
shire, Marion  Kirby,  Woodstown; 
Jersey,  DorisColeman,  Elmer  ;Guern- 
sey,  Warren  Groff,  Blackwood;  and 
Hoistein,  Arthur  Duffield,  MuUica 
Hill.  Blankets  were  awarded  to 
Marion  Kirby  for  expert  show- 
manship and  to  Franklin  Coleman, 
Elmer,  for  the  best  fitted  animal  in 
the  4-H  dairy  show. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  fea- 
tured by  a  talk  on  dairy  market 
problems  by  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
Inter-State  General  Manager. 

Booths  were  operated  by  the  4-H 
Dairy  Club  and  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
for  the  sale  of  milk,  buttermilk  and 
chocolate  milk. 

The  South  Jersey  Market  Com- 
mittee also  donated  prizes  of  show 
halters  to  the  4-H  dairy  club  winners 
at  the  Burlington  County  Tomato 
Festival.  These  were  won  by  Jack 
Allen  and  Jim  Hughes  ofVincentown, 
and  Herman  Durr  and  Harold  Shinn 
of  Columbus. 


TRENTON 


The  Market  situation  in  the 
Trenton  area  has  continued  on  a 
steady  basis  throughout  the  hot  and 
dry  weather  which  had  converted 
pastures  into  brown  exercise  grounds. 
Producers  have  been  forced  to  draw 
upon  their  winter  supplies  of  feed  in 
order  to  maintain  satisfactory  pro- 
duction. 

The  Trenton  committee  took  part 
in  the  price  hearing  on  August  8, 
following  which  a  Class  I  price 
increase  of  23  cents  per  hundred  was 
granted.  The  3.5  percent  grade  B 
price  is  now  $2.85  and  the  grade  A 
price  $3.25,  f.o.b.  the  farm. 


In  spite  of  the  drought  the  dealers, 
to  whom  the  Trenton  committee 
sells,  report  a  milk  supply  in  excess 
of  consumption  requirements.  Re- 
cent rains  have  been  refreshing  but 
the  effect  on  production  has  been 
very  slight. 


LANCASTER 


The  executive  committee  of  the 
Lancaster  market  after  considering 
the  advisability  of  joining  the  Met- 
tropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Bargaining  Agency,  which 
operates  in  the  New  York  market, 
approved  this  plan  and  recommend- 
ed it  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Cooperative.  It  was  felt  that 
membership  in  this  agency  would 
give  the  Lancaster  unit  representa- 
tion and  closer  contact  in  matters 
connected  with  the  marketing  of 
that  part  of  their  milk  which  regular- 
ly goes  to  New  York.  The  hearing 
on  the  New  York  price  order,  which 
was  held  August  24-25,  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee.  The 
market  manager  attended  the  hear- 

With  increases  in  prices  effective 
at  New  York  on  August  I ,  and  again 
August  25,  the  difference  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  prices 
will  be  greatly  narrowed,  thus  giving 
producers  a  higher  blended  price 
for  all  their  milk. 

While  attending  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Lancaster  Mar- 
ket on  August  2\,  H.  H.  Snavely. 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee was  stricken  with  appen- 
dicitis and  was  operated  upon  im- 
mediately upon  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pital. Latest  reports  indicate  his 
early  recovery. 

The  members  of  the  Lancaster 
executive  committee  are  keeping 
themselves  fully  informed  of  develop- 
ments of  the  New  York  market  as 
well  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Members 
are  urged  to  confer  with  these  men 
on  any  questions  about  their  market. 
In  addition,  Walter  E.  Herr,  Millers- 
ville,  Wm.  Bleacher.  Quarryville; 
and  Adam  E.  Myers,  Lancaster,  were 
added  to  the  committee  to  work  with 
the  market  manager  on  problems 
connected  with  New  York  markets. 


WILMINGTON 


The  milk  supply  in  Wilmington 
has  tightened  up  during  recent  weeks 
with  several  dealers  now  looking  for 
additional  producers.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  problem  are  hoping 
that  any  temporary  shortage  will 
be  obtained  outside  the  regular 
Wilmington    area    rather    than     by 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


taking  on  new  shippers  which  would 
cause  a  greater  surplus  later. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be 
splendid  cooperation  with  Robert 
Gray,  the  new  inspector  with  the 
Wilmington  board  of  health.  He 
has  completed  inspection  of  all 
farms  shipping  to  one  large  and 
several  smaller  dealers.  The  market 
manager  reports  knowledge  of  only 

f«i.»-    eUir>r-w>r<:    haviHg    06611    shut    off 

two  of  whom  have  already  been  rein- 
stated after  meeting  regulations. 
Mem' ers  are  urged  to  meet  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Gray  as 
promptly  as  they  can. 

The  nominating  committee  of 

Arthur  Astle  K!;'*"u'n'^'*r^'i 

Norman   E.   Klair  Marshallton.  De  , 

George  H.  Dal.ng  mv^^T'     '  m 

H.  Vaughn  Ginn Middletown.  Del, 

H.  Raymond  Price Warwick.  Md. 

met  at  County  Agent  Worrilow's 
office  on  August  27  and  made  the 
following  nominations  for  election 
to  the  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  committee  for  the  next 
year: 

Harry  Blackburn  -       Kemblesville   P. 

R.  E.  Bower  Chesapeake.  Citv  Md, 

Dr.  W.  E.  Cann  Newark.  Del, 

H,  Wallace  Cook  Ukton.  Md 

Herbert  L.  Grossman  _     Bw-  P/J 

I..  Wicks  Davis  Cecilton.  Md 

J,  Leslie  Ford ^,      Newark   Del^ 

Wm,  Clarence  Jester  ^'/'*'"L    n  '''*'  ^  , 

1  rw.n  Kla.r Marshallton.  Del, 

Robt,  McMullin     »l'"ij^*"^'*r^  I 

H,  B.  McDowell.  Jr Midd  etown.  De  . 

H.  C,  Milliken Newark.  De 

Chas,  B,  Moore  „  ■    Bea^-  ^^/J 

J,  Hazel  Price  ^!"'*"^l'  n  i 

H.  Wilson  Price ,      Newark.  Del, 

J,  J,  Rubencame  Landenberg.  Pa 
Harry  Seemans  ^    9^""'  R' 

Robert  Walker Hockessin.  Del 

Any  member  may  make  additional 
nominations  from  the  floor  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wilmington 
Market  which  will  be  held  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Newark, 
Delaware,  on  Thursday,  September 
21.  at  6.30  P.  M.  Nine  members 
will  be  elected  to  the  committee. 
Wilmington  shippers  please  mark 
this  date  and  event  on  your  calendar; 
further  details  will  be  sent  by  letter. 

ALTOONA-HUNTINGDON 

There  appears  to  be  an  ample 
quantity  of  milk  in  this  area  with 
the  decreased  demand  caused  by 
vacation  about  balancing  the  effects 
of  the  dry  weather.  In  a  few  in- 
stances it  has  been  necessary  to 
place    producers    with    new    dairies. 

The  Executive  Committee  held 
its  regular  meeting  on  August  22 
with  all  members  present  except  Mr. 
E.  J.  Farabaugh,  president  of  the 
committee,  whose  absence  was  com- 
pelled by  the  sickness  of  his  wife. 
We  regret  to  report  that  Mrs.  Fara- 
baugh passed  away  the  following  day 
leaving  in  addition  to  Mr.  Fara- 
baugh. eleven  children, 

YOUR  Cooperative's  Fourth 
Annual  Meeting 
November  28-29 


September,  1939 


Louise  C.   Monahan 

Good  Neighbor  Number  One 


THE  JOB  of  rearing  8  children 
running  a  dairy  farm,  caring 
single  handed  for  600  chickens, 
and  canning  from  300  to  700  quarts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  would  seem 
to  be  almost  enough  for  one  farm 
women,  but  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Mona- 
han in  a  small  village  in  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey,  has  nianaged 
even  with  all  these  responsibilities, 
to  make  a  priceless  contribution  to 
the  social  welfare  of  her  community. 
Those  who  remember  the  old 
Munsey  and  other  magazines  of  the 
early  years  of  the  century  may  recall 
the  "Gibson  Girl"  covers  by  Patrich 
Monahan,  as  well  as  the  Tom  Mix 
movie  posters.  The  familiar  Vic- 
tory Loan  posters,  which  depicted 
the  part  of  the  automobile  in  the 
World  War,  were  also  done  by  Mr. 
Monahan.  as  well  as  the  large  paint- 
ings of  the  "Man  Without  A  Coun- 
try." 

Urban  Background 

Distinguished  as  an  illustrator  of 
the  front  rank,  an  exhibitor  in 
foreign  art  galleries,  Patrick  Mona- 
han with  his  wife,  Louise,  lived  in 
New  York  City  until  their  rapidly 
growing  family  caused  them  to  seek 
a  healthier  environment  than  an 
apartment  house,  so  they  bought  a 
home  in  Woodcliff  on  the  Hudson, 
where  they  lived  for  14  years,  in  the 
carefree  luxury  typical  of  his  artistic 
temperment.  There  was  plenty  of 
money.  The  children  went  to  the 
best  schools.  The  morrow  held  no 
worries. 

Then  misfortune  came,  and  one 
illness  followed  another.  When 
Louise  did  not  recover  as  she  should 
from  a  severe  case  of  malarial  fever, 
followed  by  influenza  and  then  pneu- 
monia, the  family  decided  to  move 
to  the  country.  The  Monahans 
asked  only  one  thing  of  that  farm — 
that  it  have  a  brook.  The  one  they 
finally  chose  on  a  hillside  at  Mt. 
Fern,  N.  J.,  had  both  a  brook  and  a 
view,  besides  an  enormous  old  barn, 
a  small  house  and  1000  fruit  trees, 
somewhat  in   need   of   pruning. 

But  ill  fate  still  dogged  the  Mona- 
hans. Over-worked  Patrick  suffered 
a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  just 
recovering  when  he  was  horribly 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
|n  1929.  After  two  years  of  suffer- 
ing he  died,  leaving   Louise  with  8 


children,  a  tiny  house,  what  was 
left  of  the  1000  fruit  trees,  a  view 
an  I  a  brook! 

The  money  had  dwindled,  as  the 
expenses  increased  with  a  growing 
family  of  8  to  support.  Then  it  was 
that  Louise  Monahans  early  train- 
ing on  an  Iowa  farm  came  to  her  aid. 
The  oldest  son,  Bernard,  had  already 
become  a  4-H  poultry  club  member 
who  had  started  his  business  with 
100  baby  chicks.  She  then  decided 
to  enlarge  the  poultry  buildings  and 
rebuild  the  old  barn  which  had 
burned    down. 

Dairy  and  Poultry 

The  blue  prints  for  the  construc- 
tion of  her  poultry  buildings  were 
furnished  by  the  county  club  agent, 
and  the  new  dairy  barn  was  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  old  build- 
ing. To  Bernards  already  success- 
ful flock  she  added  600  chickens. 
Supplementing  what  she  remember- 
ed about  dairy  farming  with  study 
and  advice  from  the  county  agri- 
cultural agents  she  started  a  herd 
and  a  retail  trade  of  milk. 

By  hiring  a  housekeeper  she  was 
able  to  give  all  her  time  to  the  farm. 
From  the  family  garden  came  not 
only  enough  vegetables  to  feed  them 
through  the  summer,  but  hundreds 
of  jars  were  put  up  for  winter  use. 
The  e-ctension  agents  gave  expert 
advice  on  poultry  raising,  made  soil 
and  pasture  tests  and  helped  prune 
her   fruit    trees. 

Labor  troubles  harrassed  her. 
About  three  years  ago,  with  help 
both  scarce  and  high,  she  gave  up 
the  dairy  business,  sold  all  but  one 
of  her  cows  and  started  a  barter 
system  in  her  community,  unique  in 
this  day  and  age;  with  buttermilk, 
chickens,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit 
going  in  exchange  for  other  neces- 
sities of  life.  This  system  of  barter 
and  cash  sales  has  continued  suc- 
cessfully to  support  the  family  ever 
since. 

Interested  In  Community 

A  woman  less  interested  in  her 
fellow  men  might  have  called  the 
day  finished  when  these  respon- 
sibilities had  been  met.  Not  so 
with  Louise  C.  Monahan.  Neighbors 
and  community  welfare  are  her 
avocation.  Speaking  of  neighbors, 
one  of  her  nearest,  is  the  man  who 


By  Mildred  B.  Murphy, 
State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader,  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture 

makes  thousands  of  the  "Buddy" 
poppies    sold    each    Memorial    Day. 

With  so  many  of  her  children  to  be 
educated,  she  has  taken  a  lively  and 
constructive  interest  in  the  schools. 
She  became  a  very  active  member 
of  the  local  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion and  in  due  time  became  its 
president.  During  her  presidency 
sewing  was  introduced  into  the 
school.  Through  her  efforts  the 
the  school  playground  was  more 
adequately  equipped  by  the  P.  T.  A. 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of 
education. 

Beliving  whole  heartedly  in  the 
need  for  education  in  child  training, 
she  worked  for  a  parent  education 
bookshelf  which  could  be  used  by 
P.  T.  A.  members.  When  such  a 
bookshelf  had  been  established  she 
started  study  groups  in  child  train- 
ing. 

Young  Folks  Club  Room 

Because  young  people  in  rural 
districts  need  community  centers 
for  wholesome  recreation  just  as 
much  as  their  city  cousins  do,  she 
converted  an  unused  laying  house 
into  a  club  room  where  boys  and 
girls  could  come  for  social  good 
times.  Now  that  several  of  her 
children  are  married,  one  of  them 
with  her  family  has  come  to  stay 
with  her  and  the  four  grandchildren 
entertain  all  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  Mrs.  Monahan  plans 
to  remodel  some  of  the  barns  into 
dwellings  during  the  coming  year. 
(That  scheme  was  in  the  back  of  her 
head   when   she  designed   them.) 

(Please  turn  to  page  12) 


The  August 
Women's  Page 

Apologies  to  Miss  Margaret 
Brown,  head  of  Home  Economics 
Extension  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  It  was  she  who  wrote 
the  splendid  article  appearing  in 
the  August  Review  about  the 
American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion meeting  which  is  being  held 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
We  had  erroneously  credited  the 
authorship  of  this  article  to  Dr. 
M.  E.  John,  who  kindly  arranged 
with  Miss  Brown  for  its  prepara- 
tion. 
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New  York  Prices  Go  Up 


THE  DROUGHT  which  hit  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  has 
also  had  devastating  effects  in 
New  York  state,  with  consequent 
increased  costs  of  milk  production. 
Coincident  with  these  increased  costs 
the  Federal-State  milk  marketing 
order  was  restored  on  July  j-  and 
under  that  order  the  July  fended 
price  to  producers  in  the  2UU-mile 
zone  was  $1.50  for  3.3  percent  milk 
as  compared  with  an  estimated 
$1.15  in  June.  With  automatic 
increases  effective  on  August  I, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  August 
price,  with  normal  deliveries,  would 
have  been  about  $1.64  per  hundred 

pounds.  . 

Recognizing  the  increased  costs 
that  producers  were  compelled  to 
bear  because  of  the  drought,  the 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Bargaining  Agency,  repre- 
senting 46,000  producers,  requested 
of  the  proper  state  and  Federal 
authorities  that  a  price  increase  be 
granted,  effective  September  I.  This 
petition  was  authorized  by  the 
Bargaining  Agency  on  August  3. 

Petition  For  Hearing 

Their  petition  asked  for  an  in- 
crease from  $2.25  to  $2.82  on  Class 
I  milk,  an  increase  of  35  cents  on  2A 
milk  and  increases  on  other  classes, 
except  evaporated  milk  and  milk 
going  into  butter  and  cheese,  of 
about  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
These  prices  were  to  apply  to  3.5 
percent  milk  delivered  in  the  200- 
mile  zone  and  would  be  maintained 
through  April  30.  1940.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  increases  would 
amount  to  an  increase  of  40  to  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all 
production,  plus  any  additional  in- 
crease which  may  come  from  higher 
butter  prices  or  a  higher  percentage 
of  milk  in  the  high  price  classes, 
which  is  probable  during  the  lower 
producing  season. 

Early  in  August,  however,  another 
group  in  the  market,  the  Dairy 
Farmers'  Union,  of  which  Archie 
Wright  (described  in  Time  magazine 
of  8-28-39.  p  57,  as  "one-time  repre- 
sentative of  the  .  .  .  National  Mari- 
time Union  of  the  C.I.O.")  is  presi- 
dent, entered  the  picture.  Press 
reports  of  about  August  10  indicated 
that  they  were  contemplating  a 
strike  and  the  strike  was  called  on 
August  I  5. 

The  strike  was  called  before  any 
checks  could  get  to  farmers  covering 
the  increased  price  for  July  milk 
made  possible  by  the  restoration  of 
the  milk  marketing  order,  and  while 
an  application  for  a  hearing  for 
still    higher   prices   was   being   con- 


sidered. It  has  been  alleged  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Dairy  Farmers' 
Union  is  opposed  to  the  Federal- 
State  marketing  order. 

The  strike  resulted  in  reducing  the 
delivery  of  milk  to  New  York  City 
and  during  those  eight  days  the 
amount  was  cut  to  practically  one- 
half  the  normal  supply. 

Violence  occurred,  one  picket  was 
killed,  bullets  flew,  clubs  were  wield- 
ed, milk  was  dumped  and  property 
damaged.  At  least  one  train  was 
prevented  from  operating. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
August  17,  1939,  reports,  "that  44 
milk  plants  had  been  heavily  picket- 
ed by  outsiders  and  local  producers 
were  prevented  from  delivering  by 
the  forceful  interference  of  these 
imported  crowds." 

The  union  demanded  $2.35  for  all 
milk  delivered  during  August.  Sept- 
ember and  October  and  several 
changes  in  the  Federal-State  Mar- 
keting order. 

Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia  of  New 
York,  seeing  the  supply  of  niilk  for 
the  city  seriously  curtailed,  invited 
all  interested  parties  to  a  mediation 
parley.  He  stated  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  and  also  that 
he  was  not  versed  on  the  complexities 
of  milk  marketing  but  urged  all 
parties  to  work  out  a  basis  of 
settlement. 

Prices  Compromised 

The  milk  dealers  and  union  finally 
agreed  on  a  schedule  of  prices 
which  would  provide  an  estimated 
blended  price  of  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  Class  I  price  agreed 
upon  was  $2.60;  the  Class  IIA, 
$1.90  and  increases  of  $.30  in  both 
IIB  and  1 1  IB  prices.  These  prices 
are  for  3.5  percent  milk  delivered  in 
the  201-10  mile  zone,  effective 
August  25  to  October  31. 

Meanwhile,  a  Federal-State  hear- 
ing had  been  called,  and  was  held  at 
Syracuse  on  August  24  and  at  New 
York  on  August  25,  at  which  the 
proposals  of  the  Bargaining  Agency 
were  considered.  Following  the 
hearing  it  is  necessary  for  evidence 
to  be  weighed,  the  proposed  order 
drawn  up  in  final  form  and  submitted 
to  producers  for  a  vote.  Upon 
approval  by  65  i>ercent  of  the 
producers  it  becomes  an  agreement 
if  50  percent  or  more  of  the  dealers 
(in  quantity  handled)  sign  it,  but, 
lacking  that  dealer  support,  it  can 
be  made  effective  through  an  exe- 
cutive order  which  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  present  New  York  mar- 
eting  order  is  operating. 

As  we  go  to  press  no  date  for  a 
producer  referendum   has  been  set. 


Knee-deep  in  clover  on  the  A.  J. 
Long  farm,  Rising  Sun,  Maryland. 
Picture     sent     by     Pauline    Long. 


Meeting  Calendar 

September  19  Soulh  Jersey  Inler-Sldt 
Milk  Market  Committee     Woodbury.  N  J 

September  22  IVilminglon  Inter  Slate  Milk 
Market  Committee     Newark.  Del 

September  26  AHoona- Huntingdon  Inter- 
state Milk  Market  Committee  County 
Agent's  office.  I  lollidayaburg.  Pa. 

September  27  Trenton  Inter  Slate  Milk 
Market  Committee  \9  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

November  28-29  Annual  Meeting.  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


TypIsT's 

My  typist's  away  on  vacation^ 
My   typizt:s  away   bg  the  sea; 
She  left  me  to  do  alz  the  typigg%e 
O  bring  back  my  typist  to  me! 
Md  typixt's  aw-py  on  vasction3 
a  fact  gou  can  eaxily  zee — 
it's  odd  how  thees  letirs  get 

mizxed  up 
O  brine  back  my  tipr  to  me.,? 

An  accountant  tried  to  teach  his 
wife  to  keep  household  accounts. 
On  one  side  of  the  ledger  he  provided 
she  wrote.  "My  husband  gave  me 
$10.00."  Later  she  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry:     "I   spent  it  all.* 


AUGUST.  1939.  BUTTER  PRICES 
92-Score     Solid    Pack 


Date 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

24Vi  24% 

24% 

23  y« 

2 

24Vi  241/4 

24'/4 

23  y4 

3 

24'/2  24  y* 

24'/4 

23'/z 

4 

241/2   24  V4 

24'/4 

23'/2 

5 

24Vi  24% 

24'/4 

23% 

7 

24Vi  24% 

24'/4 

23'/2 

8 

24Vz  24% 

24% 

23'/2 

9 

24'/2   24% 

24% 

23'/2 

10 

24Vz  24  y* 

24% 

23'/2 

II 

24Vi   24% 

24% 

23'/2 

12 

241/2  24  % 

24% 

23'/: 

14 

24Vi  24  % 
24Va-24% 

24% 

23'/2 

15 

24% 

23'/2 

16 

24V*~24% 

24% 

23% 
ll\9 

17 

24V4  24  y4 

24% 

18 

24«/4-24y4 

24% 

23% 

19 

24'/4-24y4 

24% 

23% 

21 

241/4  24  y4 

24% 

23% 

22 

24'/4  24y4 

24% 

l^Y} 

23 

24'/4  24  y4 

24% 

2  Vi 

24 

24V4  24  Vi 

24% 

2  Vi 

25 

24V4  24  y* 

24% 

2i/i 

26 

24V4  24  y* 

24% 

2)Vi 

28 

24V4  24  y4 

24% 

2V/i 

29 

241/4  24  y4 

24% 

23% 

30 

24V4  24  y4 

24% 

23% 

31 

24'/4-24y4 

24% 

2^    Cl 

Average          24.56 

24,25 

23  54 

July. 

■39        24   II 

23   78 

23.23 

Aug.. 

•39       26  00 

26  25 

25  50 

September,  1939 


Thete  pet  lambs  are 
growing  fast,  thanks  to 
good  care  and  plenty  of 
milk  at  the  hands  of 
Marjorie  Clark,  12. 
Picture  sent  by  Mrs. 
L.oy   K^iarrt,  lyronc,  *  »«. 


Between-Meal   Lunches 

Makes  Better  Workers 


FEWER  ABSENCES,  better  disposi- 
tions, more  cheerful  attitude  to- 
ward their  work  all  these  things 
were  accomplished  by  giving  office 
employees  between-meal  feedings 
of  milk  and  bananas,  report  Drs. 
Haggard  and  Greenberg  of  Yale 
University,  following  an  important 
study   which    they    recently   carried 

on. 

Several  years  ago  these  same 
scientists  established  on  a  scientific 
basis  the  well-known  fact  that  a  little 
food  goes  a  long  way  in  preventing 
late-morning  and  late-afternoon 
"slump."  says  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  They  found  that  factory 
workers  did  more  work  and  felt  bet- 
ter when  they  were  given  between- 
meal  feedings  of  milk  and  angel  food 
cake.  Moreover,  their  work  was 
consistently  better  all  day  than  that 
of  the  workers  who  did  not  receive 
additional     food. 

The  new  study  which  Drs.  Hag- 
gard and  Greenberg  have  just  re- 
ported was  made  in  a  large  office. 
The  subjects  were  I  20  women  cleri- 
cal workers,  from  18  to  48  years  old. 
The  control  group,  which  received 
no  supplementary  feeding,  consisted 
of  40  members.  The  other  two 
groups  of  40  members  each  were 
given  milk  and  bananas  in  the  mid- 
morning   and    mid-afternoon. 

A  record  of  absence  was  kept  for 
each  woman  for  the  seven-month 
period  of  the  experiment.  Also  each 
woman  filled  in  questionnaires  at 
intervals,  on  which  she  recorded 
her  impressions  of  the  benefits  of 
the  milk-and-banana   feeding. 

The  effect  of  the  between-meal 
milk-and-banana  feeding  on  the 
number  of  absences  was  striking. 
The  average  for  the  control  group 
who  received  no  extra  food  was  14.9 
days  per  thousand.  But  the  groups 
who  received  the  milk-and-banana 
supplement  were  absent  an  average 


of  only  9.1  days  per  thousand,  a 
little  more  than  half  the  amount 
shown  by  the  control  group. 

On  the  questionnaires  which  were 
filled  in  by  the  workers.  91    per  cent 
of  them  reported  that  they  liked  the 
supplementary   feeding   and   wished 
to  have  it  continued.     Most  of  them 
said  they  felt  better  and  were  less 
tired  and  nervous  during  the  months 
when   feedings   were   given.      Many 
reported  improved  dispositions.  One 
girl  said,  "The  feedings  have  helped 
me    to   concentrate   and    they    have 
certainly  helped  my  disposition  and 
nervousness.    My  parents  have  com- 
mented upon  my  good  nature  upon 
arriving  at  home. 

Drs.  Haggard  and  Greenberg  se- 
lected milk  and  bananas  because 
they  knew  that  foods  eaten  between 
meals  should  be  chosen  with  the 
same  care  for  a  balanced  diet  as  the 
food  of  the  regular  meals,  says  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  Nutrition- 
ists recommend  at  least  a  pint  of 
milk  daily  for  an  adult,  but  the 
average  diet  does  not  contain  as 
much  as  this.  Drinking  milk  be- 
tween meals  improves  the  entire 
day's  diet,  and  provides  extra  energy 
for  work  or  play. 


Lampeter  Fair 

A  Remarkable  Achievement 

"Strictly  educational"  is  the  spirit 
that  dominates  the  West  Lampeter 
High  School  Community  Fair.  This 
community  will  hold  its  fifteenth 
annual  fair  September  20-22.  and 
obviously  a  community  enterprise 
that  shows  fifteen  years  continuous 
service  has  to  be  good. 

The  committees  in  charge  of  the 
fair  have  planned  a  wide  variety  of 
features,  including  exhibits  of  crops, 
livestock,  baking,  canning,  sewing, 
a  farm  horse  and  mule  show.  and. 
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of  course,  the  commercial  displays 
of  machinery,  equipment  and  pro- 
ducts in  which  farm  people  are  most 
interested.  Entertainment,  demon- 
strations and  contests  will  occupy 
prominent  jjlaces  on  the  program. 

In  the  dairy  section  prizes  arc  to 
be  awarded  in  the  usual  chisses  for 
Holsteins,  Ayrshire's,  Jerseys  and 
G'lernseys.  There  will  also  be 
special  classifications  for  I  lolstein 
and  Guernsey  calf  classes  tor  Loth 
F'uture  Farmers  of  America  and  4-1  I 
groups.  A  butterfat  production 
contest  with  breed  prizes  and  cham- 
pion producer  prizes  is  another  fea- 
ture, this  contest  covering  produc- 
tion  over   a    thirty-six-hour    period. 

Additional  dairy  features  on  the 
program  include  a  dairy  judging 
contest,  a  F.  F.  A.  milking  contest,  a 
4-H  calf  round-up,  a  boys'  and  girls' 
fitting  and  showing  contest,  and 
exhibits  of  dairy  products,  including 
milk,  butter,  and  homemade  cheese. 
A  consignment  sale  of  dairy  cattle 
is  being  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
September    22. 


PubHsh  Revision  of 
Eckles  Dairy  Book 

The  third  edition  of  the  book 
"Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production" 
by  the  late  Clarence  H.  Lckles.  has 
recently  been  puLlished  by  the 
MacMillan  Company  of  New  York 
City.  This  edition  has  been  revised 
by  Ernest  L.  Anthony.  Dean  of 
Agriculture  of  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege, and  Leroy  S.  Palmer,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Biochemistry  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

This  book  of    507   pages,   divided 
into    33    chapters,    is    an    excellent 
source  of  facts  and  information  for 
the  management  of  dairy  herds  and 
the  dairy  farm.      Each  of  the  dairy 
breeds  is  discussed  authoritatively; 
the  selection  of  the  cow  for  produc- 
tion is  described,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  sire  selection.     Chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  calves, 
the     growth     and     development     of 
heifers,   the  feeding  and  care  of  the 
milking  herd,  the  various  crops  com- 
monly used  for  dairy  feeds,  and  the 
housing  of  the  dairy  herd. 

This  book  is  commonly  used  as  a 
standard  text  in  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

A  small  job  is  important,  if  the 
man  holding  it  is  big  enough  to 
make   it   so. 

Alfalfa  Ike:  "What  happened  to 
that  tenderfoot  who  was  out  here 
last   week^' 

Badger  Pete:  "Oh.  he  was  brushin' 
his  teeth  with  some  of  that  new- 
fangled tooth  paste  and  one  of  the 
boys  thought  he  had  hydrophoby 
and   shot    him!" 
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Co-Ops  Survey  Their  Work 


Wallace  Heads  Institute  Program 


COOPERATION,  examined  by  ex- 
perts in  many  fields  during  the 
15th  annual  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
has  been  found  hale,  hearty  and 
ready  for  another  year  in  its  role  of 
exemplifying  the  enduring  basis  of 
American  democracy. 

This  is  the  diagnosis  arrived  at  by 
farm  leaders,  cooperative  officials, 
economists,  educators,  and  others 
who  attended  the  Institute  confer- 
ences on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  They  came 
from  37  states,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Denmark;  they  participated  in 
more  than  50  separate  meetings; 
they  heard  addresses  by  90  men 
whose  everyday  activities  link  them 
closely  to  the  cooperative  movement 
or  to  agriculture. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  In- 
stitute made  an  appraisal  of  coopera- 
tive agricultural  enterprise.  Co- 
operation's status,  its  needs,  its 
shortcomings  and  problems  were 
thoroughly  treated.  The  confer- 
ences were  all  of  an  informative 
nature,  in  keeping  with  the  Insti- 
stute's  policy;  no  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  the  Institute  took  no 
stand  on  any  issue  presented,  giv- 
ing its  speakers  complete  freedom 
of  expression. 

Industry  and  Labor  Included 

Instead  of  one  dominant  theme, 
the  Institute  this  year  took  several 
themes,  perhaps  the  chief  of  which 
was  an  exploration  in  the  field  of 
inter-group  cooperation,  in  which 
representatives  of  industry  and  labor 
sought  out  the  points  of  interest 
and  common  ground  on  which 
wider  cooperation  with  agriculture 
might  be  achieved. 

Education,  too,  wove  a  thread 
throughout  the  program.  Educa- 
tion among  rural  youth,  in  the 
principles  of  cooperative  principle 
and  procedure,  and  the  education 
of  present  cooperative  members  to 
be  better  cooperators  were  stressed 
alike. 

Monetary  policies,  anti-trust  sta- 
tutes, the  export  situation  all  were 
discussed  in  their  relationships  to 
agriculture  and  farmers'  cooperative 
business  operations.  In  separate 
conferences,  those  interested  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  livestock, 
grain,  dairy  products  and  fluid  milk, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables,  or  in  the  cooperative 
purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  found 
their  particular  problems  under  dis- 
cussion   by    speakers    well    qualified 


to    approach    the    myriad    subjects 

Leading  speaker  on  the  Institute 
program  this  year  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who 
found  in  cooperation  an  interplay 
of  control  and  function  among  the 
members,  directors  and  management 
which  he  commended  to  corporate 
business  as  a  possible  means  of 
building  a  stronger  bridge  between 
democracy  and  capitalism. 

**01d  Fashioned  Democracy" 

"This  interplay,  he  said,  "when 
it  operates  smoothly  and  with  bal- 
ance, is  a  splendid  demonstration 
of  the  possibilities  of  old-fashioned 
democracy  applied  to  new-fashioned 
problems.  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
our  corporations  would  be  like,  if  in 
the  beginning  they  had  been  organ- 
ized like  the  cooperatives,  with  each 
stockholder  having  only  one  vote 
regardless  of  how  many  shares  of 
stock  he  held,  and  with  voting  by 
proxy  barred.  If  corporations  frcm 
the  beginning  had  teen  organized 
in  that  manner,  though  I  suspect 
that  our  economic  progress  would 
not  have  been  as  rapid,  perhaps  our 
problem  of  combining  democracy 
and  capitalism  would  be  simpler 
today. 

"The  continued  development  c  f 
the  cooperative  movement,  as  well 
as  the  various  other  types  of  activity 
undertaken  by  farmers  within  the 
last  few  years,  represents  a  groping 
on  the  part  of  farmers  of  the  United 
States  for  solution  of  their  proLlems 
in  a  truly  American  way,"  Wallace 
said. 

Four  Major  Problems 

Present  problems  that  plague  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  and  the  gov- 
ernment's activities  toward  helping 
to  solve  them  were  described  by 
Tom  G.  Stitts.  chief  of  the  coopera- 
tive research  and  service  division 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Four  conditions  give  rise  to  most 
of  the  co-op  perplexities.  Dr.  Stitts 
stated.    These  he  listed  as: 

1.  Their  present  age-cycle. 

2.  The  relative  unfamiliarity  of 
younger  farmers  with  coopera- 
tive  principles   and   procedures. 

3.  The  increasing  importance  of 
public  and  government  relations. 

4.  The  necessity  of  gearing  opera- 
tions to  the  increasingly  compli- 
cated general  business  structure. 

Public  relations  consists  of  doing 
the  right  thing  with  the  right  people 
at    the    right    time     and    the    right 


time  is  before  you  are  forced  to  do  it 
L.  W.  W.  Morrow,  editorial  director 
of  the  Mc  Graw-Hill  Publishing 
Company   told   the   Institute. 

Mr.  Morrow  declared  that  "if 
good  public  relations  are  really  to 
be  had,  there  has  to  be  a  mental 
upheaval  in  the  minds  of  most 
managements.  "  He  urged  that  an 
executive  be  named  to  give  full  time 
to  the  job  and  that  he  have  final 
authority,  that  every  executive, 
every  member  and  every  employee 
be  made  public  relations  conscious 
in  order  to  help  carry  policies  into 
practice. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  active 
public  relations  programs  by  co- 
operatives, Mr.  Morrow  warned, 
"they  must  be  permanent,  not  just 
a  case  of  'getting  religion'  at  one 
meeting.' 
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Fun  on  the  farm.     Picture  sent  by 
R.   C.    Groendyke,    Trenton,   N.  J. 


Good  Neighbor  Number  One 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

During  the  last  few  years.  Mrs. 
Monahan  has  served  as  president  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  home 
economics  extension  service  in  Mor- 
ris County  right  along  with  her 
other  activities,  and  was  recently 
made  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  state  Farm  Bureau. 

And  just  to  be  sure  her  leisure 
time  will  be  properly  occupied  she 
plans  to  build  and  operate  a  road- 
side stand  next  year! 

Enthusiasm,  courage,  love  of  peo- 
ple, a  wealth  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, deepened  and  strength- 
ened by  her  own  troubles,  these 
and  a  happy  smile  make  Louise 
.Monahan  good  neighbor  number 
one  in  her  community. 


Nation's  Dairy  Leaders  Discuss 

^^Cooperatives  and  Control 
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CONTROL  has  undergone  drastic 
changes  during  the  six  years 
since  it  was  first  introduced  to 
.1  -  ^',\\f  Ku«inp^s  and  doubtless 
many  additional  changes  will  be 
experienced  during  the  next  few 
years.  0.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative,  told  the 
dairy  conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Chicago,  August  7-11.  Mr. 
Hoffman's  talk  opened  the  session 
devoted  to  the  broad  subject  of 
'The  Cooperative  Under  Public 
Control  of   Milk    Marketing." 

"The  long  period  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  legality  of  public  milk  mar- 
ket control  was  of  great  value  to 
milk  control,"  he  stated,  declaring 
that  "During  this  period  there  re- 
developed the  fact  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  determine  whether  a 
scheme  is  practicable  or  not  is  to 
see  whether  the  majority  of  the 
market  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Control* s  Problem 

"It  is  probably  true  that  if  milk 
control  is  to  continue  it  will  be 
obliged  to  devote  itself  more  ex- 
tensively to  a  determination  of  the 
costs  of  efficient  distribution  rather 
than  to  continue  to  establish  resales 
on  the  present  generally  accepted 
basis  of  reasonable  returns.  More 
and  more  emphasis  will  be  put  on 
the  removal  of  control  from  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  upon  celerity 
of  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  enforcement,"    he    declared. 

"Until  the  dairy  industry  finds 
the  way  to  institute  its  own  control 
methods,  cooperatives  may  prosper 
and  continue  to  serve  their  mem- 
berships under  reasonable  public 
control  measures.  But  the  coopera- 
tives' final  responsibility  to  its 
membership  is  to  make  use  of  con- 
trol wisely,  and  not  permit  it,  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  to  make 
use  of  the  association.  "  L.  W.  Tiede- 
man,  president  of  Sanitary  Milk 
Producers  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
declared. 

The  Role  of  Umpire 

I  look  upon  public  control  some- 
what as  an  umpire  in  a  baseball 
game,  whose  decisions  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  game,  but  who  does 
i^ot  make  the  rules,  employ  the 
players  or  decide  who  is  going  to 
Win  before  the  game  begins,  "  he 
said. 

Creation  of  stability  in  the  fluid 
•^dk  price  structure  is  the  most  im- 


portant responsibility  cooperatives 
assume  under  federal  milk  marketing 
control.  O.  M.  Reed  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.   C.   declared. 

"In  proposing  and  advocating 
price  levels,  cooperatives  should 
seek  to  establish  a  structure  that 
can  be  maintained  without  disrupt- 
ing the  market.  The  people  in  the 
cities  are  your  customers  and  in 
securing  prices  for  your  producer 
members  you  must  not  forget  the 
interests  of  the  consuming  public' 
he  said. 

Prices  Influence  Sales 

Prosperity  will  be  restored  in 
fluid  milk  markets  when  sales 
policies  are  adjusted  to  meet  change^ 
in  market  conditions.  R.  W.  Bart- 
lett.  University  of  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural economist,  asserted.  He  ob- 
served that  the  fluid  milk  industry's 
hope  of  increasing  sales  lies  largely 
in  its  ability  to  sell  milk  to  con- 
sumers at  lower  prices. 

"Fluid  milk  markets  must  tend 
to  regulate  the  production  of  milk 
and  hold  it  somewhere  within  rea- 
sonable limits  of  their  fluid  supply, 
carrying  only  the  necessary  surplus 
to  guarantee  adequate  supplies  at 
all  times.  We  owe  this  type  of  sup- 
port to  the  areas  manufacturing 
dairy  products  in  order  that  we  do 
not  topple  the  entire  industry."  B. 
B.  Derrick,  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers   Association   declared. 

"Large-scale  organization  is  here 
to  stay  for  both  private  and  co- 
operative agencies  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  a  broad  program  of 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of 
local  dairy  plant  facilities  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Mid-West,  if  substan- 
tial improvements  are  to  be  made 
in  the  local  assembling  and  process- 
ing of  milk  and  cream,  "  according 
to  R.  K.  Froker,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  assumption  that  geographic- 
ally close-in  milk  producers  are  in  a 
preferred  position  in  providing 
Chicago's  milk  supply  was  charac- 
terized as  "erroneous"  and  "pseudo- 
economic  "  by  Matthew  M.  Wall- 
rich,  Shawano,  Wisconsin,  attorney. 

More  Buying  Power 

If  the  incomes  of  dairy  farmers 
are  increased  through  a  butter  price 
stabilization  program,  such  a  plan 
must  provide  ways  of  greatly  in- 
creasing industrial  activity  and  pro- 
duction, with  a  considerable  portion 


of  the  resulting  income  going  to 
wage  earners,  or  it  must  be  based 
upon  direct  or  parity  payments  from 
the  federal  treasury  or  other  sources. 
Don  Anderson,  University  of  Wis- 
consin economist,  declared. 

Truck  lines  running  direct  to  the 
farms,  capably  managed,  coopera- 
tively owned  creameries  of  a  million 
pounds  capacity,  quality  prices  to 
producers  for  quality  butterfat.  and 
a  supply  of  uniform  high  quality 
butter  are  the  chief  factors  involved 
in  supplying  the  consumer  with  the 
best  butter  possible  at  the  lowest 
cost,  J.  B.  Countiss  of  Chicago, 
sales  manager  of  the  Illinois  Pro- 
ducers Creameries,  said, 

"Marketing  has  become  an  essen- 
tial rather  than  an  incidental  part 
of  running  a  creamery,"  according 
to  Paul  E.  Quintus.  economist  of 
the   Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Elach 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GUERNSEYS.  Breeder  will  loan  promising  bull 
calves  from  proven  strains  to  responsible  dairymen 
who  desire  to  improve  herds.  J.  Howard  Cliffe, 
Ivyland.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


DEVELOPING  and  PRINTING 

Any  6  or    8    exposure    roll    developed    and      #^  p* 
printed  the  Nu-Tone  way.     8   guaranteed     ^^  i^  f^ 
prints.       Reprints    3c    each.    35    for    $1.00     "■  *^ '^ 
NU-TONE  FOTOS.    Box  H.    Schwenksville.  Pa. 

CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 

Entered  in  the 
Review  Picture  Contest 


fl 


Prizes: 


$5.00  if    picture    is  used    on    front 
page.     $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Mil  Open  to: 

il  Members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 


n 


Requirements  of  picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive 
background.  Farm  subject,  that  will 
interest  others  on  its  merits. 

Description  of  picture  (brief) 

Identification  of  sender. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned.) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Market  Remains  Steady 


MILK  production  appears  to  have 
shortened  up  somewhat  during 
mid-summer,  with  larger  per- 
centages of  milk  sold  in  Class  I.  In 
a  few  instances  dealers  have  been 
looking  for  additional  milk  and  up 

.1  ..J       ^f       A. .'..•si-      •«■      Uoe      K«»«»r« 

to    tne    Cliu    oi     rvuguist    «».    i»i*»>     i>»,w. 

possible  to  find  such  supplies  readily. 
1  he  cream  market  has  shown 
improvement  during  the  month, 
with  the  quoted  price  on  cream 
meeting  the  various  inspections  in- 
creasing approximately  $1.00  per 
can  since  the  end  of  July,  equivalent 
to  about  a  12-cent  increase  in  the 
value  of  Class  11  milk. 

Milk  production  throughout  the 
country  was  reported  as  less  on 
August  1  than  a  year  earlier.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  eighteen  months 
that  such  a  comparison  could  be 
made.  Production  per  cow  was 
about  2  percent  less  than  on  August 
I,  1938,  with  a  very  slight  increase 
in  number  of  cows.     In  the  north- 


NEW  KIND  OF 
PORTABLE 
MILKER 


MEETS  AU  INSPECTION  Dl  IIC| 
REQUIREMENTS TLOd. 

^__  -,  —  -  Amazing  2-pJecc  milk  head  cleaned 
FR  E  E  Z  CLEAN  In  a  few  seconds.  Vacuum 
■  ■»  ^  ^  ■  ajijustable  to  each  cow.  No  pulsator. 
Rush  name  for  qq  pipelines.  NEW  Lip  Action  Valve 
sensational  that  can't  Stick  or  foul.  Result  of 
f--**i-Il  «rfJi"  35  years'  experience.  Nothing  like 
on  theRirtebto  «>«<»  portables.  Don  t  buy  any  milker 
Milker  that    uatll  you  ftet  facts  about  the  new 

SHE       ^ylnkerlloltlx 

AiilMr«H0lth  Mfg,  C«.,  Reem   209,  rert Huron,  Mich. 
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Ninth  Annual   Lancaster  Co. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

BREEDERS  SALE 

Friday,  September  22 

at  12  o'clock  noon  E.  S.  T. 

15  Cows,  all  with  records  over  400  lbs. 

butterfat. 
14  Young  Bulls  whose  dams  have  re- 
cords up  to  625  lbs.  butterfat. 
4  Heifers — one  out  of  a  dam  with  625 
lbs.  butterfat,  milking  over  100  lbs. 
a  day. 

Sale  in  conjunction  with 
West  Lampeter  Community  Fair 
Lampeter,  Penna. 


eastern  part  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, production  of  milk  was  sharply 
curtailed  by  drought  and  poor  pas- 
tures, with  production  in  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  states  reported  as  less 
than    the   ten-year  average  for   the 

date. 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  have  continued 
far  below  normal,  although  possibly 
not  as  poor  as  in  some  neighboring 
areas.  Over  the  country  as  a  whole, 
however,  pastures  were  above  aver- 
age for  August  I,  but  were  much 
poorer  than  on  July  \. 

Milk  price  changes  occurred  in 
several  neighboring  markets,  being 
increased  in  New  Jersey  23  cents  on 
Class  I  on  August  16,  and  25  cents 
on  Class  1 1 ,  August  I .  Likewise,  the 
New  York  Class  1  was  increased  23 
cents  on  August  I  and  another  35 
cents  on  August  25,  in  the  strike 
settlement. 

Other  markets  reported  increases, 
with  Scranton  up  70  cents  and 
Pittsburgh  up  40  cents  in  mid- 
August,  restoring  in  part  the  price 
cuts  of  last  winter.  Producer  prices 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  increased 
7  cents;  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
25  cents;  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  15 
cents;  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
and  Canton,  Ohio,  30  cents.  A  re- 
tail increase  of  2  cents  per  quart 
occurred  at  Scranton;  1  cent  at 
Pittsburgh,  Canton  and  Milwaukee. 
One-half  cent  increases  occurred  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  City, 
with  additional  increases  in  New 
York  late  in  August  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  settlement. 

Butter  production  in  July  was 
estimated  at  1 79  million  pounds,  a 
3  percent  drop  from  July,  1938.  A 
decrease  occurred  in  most  important 
dairy  states  and  especially  in  the 
eastern  fluid  milk  areas. 
IftThe  butter  storage  situation  has 
shown  marked  improvement,  with 
only  about  4  million  pounds  in- 
crease in  stroage  stocks  in  the  ten 
principal  markets  during  August, 
as  compared  with  a  29  million  p>ound 
increase  during  the  first  four  weeks 
of  August,  1938.  Butter  in  storage 
on  August  I  totalled  165  million 
pounds,  8  million  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Of  this,  133  million  pounds 
was  in  private  hands. 

Butter  prices  have  been  support- 
ed of  recent  weeks  through  buying 
by  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing 
Corporation,  but  the  amounts  pur- 
chased have  been  small  as  com- 
pared with  1938.  The  New  York 
92-score  price  has  been  held  steadily 
at  24y4  cents. 

Cheese  production  in  July  was 
reported  as  38  million  pounds,  a 
drop  of  6  million  from  July,   1938, 


but  still  about  10  million  pounds 
above  the  8-year  average.  Cheese 
production  each  month  so  far  in  1939 
has  been  less  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  1938,  with  de- 
creases in  all  the  major  cheese  pro- 
ducing areas.  The  amount  of  Ameri- 
can cheese  in  storage  as  of  August  I 
was  99  million  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  I  5  million  from  a  year  ago. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  reports  a 
continued  high  consumption  of 
manufactured  dairy  products,  stat- 
ing that  in  June  it  was  8  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  6  per- 
cent higher  than  any  other  June 
on  record.  A  large  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  attributed  to  the  distri- 
bution of  butter  for  relief.  Because 
of  lower  prices,  however,  total  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  butter,  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk  combined  were 
slightly  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Evaporated  milk  production 
was  estimated  for  July  at  223  million 
pounds,  a  very  slight  decrease  from 
July.  1938,  but  a  14  percent  in- 
crease over  the  5-year  average.  The 
stocks  of  evaporated  milk  on  hand 
on  August  I  totaled  341  million 
pounds,  largest  on  record  for  August 
1 ,  except  in  1938. 

Prices  paid  producers  |by  evapo- 
rators averaged  $1.16  per  hundred 
pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk  in  July, 
an  increase  of  3  cents  over  June 
and  the  same  as  in  July  a  year  ago. 
The  wholesale  selling  price  of  eva- 
porated milk  advanced  1  cent  per 
case  during  July,  the  average  being 
reported  as  $2.68  for  forty-eight 
1 4'/2  ounce  cans.  This  was  9  cents 
less  than  the  July  price  a  year  ago. 
Fluid  milk  sales  have  continued 
to  increase,  according  to  a  Milk  In- 
dustry Foundation  report  covering 
136  markets.  The  average  daily 
consumption  in  July  was  reported 
by  them  as  6.489,011  quarts,  or 
6.4  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
In  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that 
milk  company  payrolls  decreased 
1.19  percent  and  employment  de- 
creased 2.76  percent  since  July,  1938. 
Feed  prices  have  continued  a 
slightly  downward  trend,  which  is 
typical  of  this  season  of  the  year. 
Reports  from  feed  dealers  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  show,  with 
one  exception,  that  August  prices 
of  various  feeds  were  less  than  in 
July  and  less  than  in  August,  1938. 
A  tabulation  of  feed  prices  appears 
on  page  6. 

Mrs.:  "What  lovely  fleecy  clouds! 
I'd  like  to  be  up  there  sitting  on  one 
of  them." 

Mr.:  "All  right — ^you  drive.  But 
let  me  out  first." 
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1500  At  District  26  Picnic 


A  "corner"  of  the  crowd  at  the  Diatrict  26  picnic. 
Cowan' a  Gap  State  Park,  liatening  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's Secretary  of  Agriculture,   John  H.  Light. 


THE  THIRD  annual  picnic  of  Inter- 
State  District  26  drew  an  at- 
tendance of  more  than  1300 
persons;  actual  registration  being 
slightly  above  1400.  Each  of  the 
four  locals  of  the  District  was  well 
represented  by  producers  and  their 
families,  with  large  numbers  also 
attending  from  neighboring  areas, 
including  Hagerstown  and  Waynes- 
boro. 

This  event  was  held  at  Cowan  s 
Gap  State  Park  in  Allen's  Valley, 
on  Thursday.  August  3.  The  enter- 
tainment features  of  the  program 
were  furnished  by  local  talent  and 
included  music  by  the  "Kitchen 
Band."  readings  and  songs.  Num- 
erous contests  were  held  for  young 
and  old.  with  appropriate  prizes 
awarded  by  local  merchants. 

The  speaking  program  was  started 
with  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Light.  Pennsylvania's  Sec- 
retary of  Argiculture.  who  asserted 
that  "A  vital  problem  to  us  today 
is  to  aid  and  assist  the  milk  producer 
so  that  he  may  have  a  fair  price  for 
his  products  and  enable  him  to  live 
according  to  the  American  standards 
of  living."      He   deplored    the  ten- 
dency in  some  quarters  of   mixing 
politics  with  milk  and  asserted  that 
"statute    law    can    never    take    the 
place   of    sound    economics.' 

"Get"  and  *'Work"  Together 

Mr.  Light  stated  very  emphatic- 
ally that  farmers  must  get  together 
and  work  together  in  order  to  solve 
these  problems  which  they  are  facing, 
adding  that  such  cooperation  will 
be  far  more  effective  than  law  or 
rigid  control.  This  was  well  sum- 
marized in  the  statement  that  "The 
time  must  come  soon  when  a  larger 


percentage  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
must    devote    themselves    to    their 
own    organizations    which    are    pre- 
pared to  fight  their  battles  for  them 
....  Both  the  membership  within 
a  cooperative  as  well  as  the  produc- 
ers  without,    have    a    responsibility 
to    themselves  and  to  their  commu- 
nity to  unite  for  common  defense  to 
protect     their     families     and     their 
industry  in  securing  for  them  a  price 
for   the   product   which   will   enable 
them    to    prosper.      Singly    a    milk 
producer  is  helpless  as  an  individual. 
He  may  voice  his  opinions  in  public 
against  organized  bodies,  but  unless 
he    assumes    the    responsibility     to 
aid  in  directing  the  business  of  sell- 
ing   his    products    he    will    always 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  others." 

Keep  Members  Informed 

O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Inter-State's 
general     manager,     was     the     next 
speaker  on  the  program  and  he  also 
stressed    the    need    for    cooperation 
and,    above    all,    the    need    for    an 
understanding  of   the  purposes  and 
programs   of  cooperative   endeavor. 
He  said,   "First,  we  too  must  have 
a   membership   that  is   in   a   proper 
frame  of  mind.     And  I  don't  mean 
by  that  a  membership  that  is  merely 
slumberingly    satisfied    with    a    rea- 
sonable return  for  its  milk.     It  must 
go  deeper  than  that  for  no  organiza- 
tion can  at  all  times  secure  a  satis- 
factory  return  for  its  membership. 
There  will  always  be  lean  years  and 
uphill     struggles     and     periods     of 
financial    unhappiness.      These    are 
the    times    when    one    must     have 
members  who  understand  and  back 
one   up.      And   to  my   mind   there's 
only   one   way   to   get    that   sort   of 
membership,  it  is  first  by  engaging 


only  in  open  and  above  board  prac- 
tices, and  then  keeping  the  member- 
ship constantly  and  fully  informed 
as  to  these  practices.  A  farmer,  if 
he  knows  the  truth  about  things,  will 
come  as  near  standing  back  of  you  as 
will  anyone  else  I  believe.  But.  he 
must  know  the  truth  about  things. 

"We  must  adequately  back  the 
organization  up  with  money,  not  to 
be  spent  unwisely  nor  foolishly 
but  for  our  mutual  protection  ard 
in  its  accumulation  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  we  keep  the  protective 
idea   uppermost   in   our   minds. 

Feel  and  Talk  Cooperation 

Mr.  Hoffman  stressed  the  need 
for  members  not  only  belonging  to 
a  cooperative,  but  feeling  and  talk- 
ing cooperation.  He  stated.  "It  is 
my  belief  that  there  is  no  method  of 
reaching  them  which  is  half  so  sure 
nor  half  so  effective  as  that  of  the 
work  of  their  neighbors  who  arc 
themselves  enthusiastic  cooperators. 
It  ill  behooves  us  to  be  too  very 
critical  of  the  man  who  stays  out  of 
the  cooperative  and  criticizes,  if  we 
stay  in  and  criticize.  Don't  forget 
what  the  Bible  said  'And  all  that 
believed  were  together  and  they 
with  one  accord  did  eat  their  meat 
with     gladness     and     singleness     of 

heart.'  "  »  *       1 1   /t 

Throughout  his  talk.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man drew  a  parallel  between  today's 
cooperative  problems  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  which  are  described  in 
the  book  of  Luke  of  our  Bible. 

Miss  McCrea  Speaks 

Another  speaker  who  also  gave  a 
short  and  pointed  talk  was  Miss 
Vera  McCrea,  Director  of  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Dairymen's  Lea- 
gue Cooperative  Association,  who 
spoke  on  "Woman's  Place  in  the 
Cooperative."  She  described  briefly 
the  work  that  the  women  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  are  doing  for 
the  welfare  of  their  organization. 
She  expressed  her  pleasure  of  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  this  large 
crowd  of  Inter-State  members  and 
their  friends  and  urged  them  to  heed 
the  need  for  cooperation  and  the 
practice  of  the  true  cooperative 
spirit  as  outlined  by  the  previous 
speakers. 

The  speaking  program  was  con- 
cluded by  Dr.  V.  C.  Moyer  of  the 
Supplee- Wills- Jones  Company,  who 
explained  the  health  regulations  now 
being  enforced  in  that  area.  He 
emphasized  that,  although  these 
requirements  are  somewhat  more 
strict  than  formerly,  they  open  up  a 
wider  range  of  outlets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of   the  milk  company,   which 

(Please  turn  to  page  16) 
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Combat  Poor  Pastures 
This  Sensible  Way .  . . 

The  drought  has  depleted  pastures  so 
seriously  in  many  sections  that  dairy  farm- 
ers are  finding  it  advisable  to  take  these 
two  steps: 

J  Get  rid  of  their  low-producing 
cows  and  "boarders''  in  order  to 
save  on  their  roughage  supply. 

2  Begin  at  once  an  adequate  supple- 
mentary grain  feeding  program. 
Reasons:  (a)  To  build  up  ''out  of 
condition''  cows,  and  (b)  To  fur- 
ther economize  on  roughage. 

After  all,  it's  the  sensible  and  most  profit- 
able thing  to  do.  A  shortage  of  milk  this 
fall  is  probable  because  of  the  general,  wide- 
spread drought  and  low  production  result- 
ing from  the  under -feeding  of  cows  last 
spring  due  to  low  milk  prices.  This  should 
mean  more  favorable  prices  this  fall. 


So  if  your  good  cows  are  not  in  condition, 
we  believe  it  will  prove  a  sound  investment 
for  you  to  get  them  in  good  productive 
condition  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  best  way  to  do  this,  in  our  opinion, 
is  to  supplement  your  pastures  with  Beacon 
Dairy  Rations  and  hay,  green  feeds  or 
silage  (if  available). 

Beacon  Dairy  Rations  are  backed  by  a 
20-year  record  of  proved  performance. 
That  is  why  they  are  today  being  used  on 
hundreds  of  well-known  dairy  farms,  in- 
cluding the  world's  most  modern  dairy, 
The  Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow,  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

Remember  Beacon  Dairy  Rations  contain 
no  fillers  of  low  nutritive  value.  They  are 
formulated  of  the  finest  ingredients  we  can 
buy.  Yet  they  cost  no  more  than  any  other 
high  quality  feed.  See  your  local  Beacon 
Dealer  or  write  us  for  our  newest  bulletin, 
**How  to  Sup- 
plement Poor 
Pastures." 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

We  make  feeds  for  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  game  birds,  horses, 
twine,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits  and  dogs. 


BEACON   DAIRY  RATIONS 
are  being  used  by  the  herd  at  the 

DAIRY  WORLD   OF 
TOMORROW 

NEW    YORK   WORLD'S    FAIR 


BEACON    2>a4^  ^eedi 


District  26  Picnic 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

shoulci  mean  a  more  stable  market. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  listing  the 
merchants  who  contributed  prizes 
for  the  drawings  at  the  picnic  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  names  of 
the  winners  of  these  prizes  can  not 
be  carried.  These  prizes  included  a 
large  number  of  items  used  regularly 


on  the  farm  and  in  farm  homes. 
They  included  milk  pails,  milk  stools 
coffee,  flour,  water  melons,  sugar, 
motor  oil,  paint,  dairy  cleaners  and 
sterilizers,  calf  meal,  strainer  pads, 
cooking  utensils,  pitch  forks,  sand- 
wich trays,  shoes,  ice  orders,  flash- 
lights, inner-tubes,  etc. 

The   cooperative   spirit   exhibited 
by  the  merchants  who  donated  these 
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prizes     contributed     much     to     the 
success  of  the  picnic. 


Sister  Sue:  "Did  you  get  any  bad 
marks  at  school  today?" 

Brother  Johnny:  "Yes.  But  they 
are  where  they  won't  show." 

What  we  see  depends  mainly  on 
what  we  look  for.     Lubhock- 
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Delegates  Will  Hold  ^ 
Fourth  Annual  Meetin 


NOVEMBER  28-29  are  the  days  set 
for  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative.  Ihis  event  will  be 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia.  The  late  dates  were 
occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  Thanks- 
givmg  from  the  traditional  last 
Thursday  in  November  to  a  day  one 
week  earlier.  The  attention  of  mem- 
bers is  called  especially  to  the  fact 
that  this  year's  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  voting  at  the  annual  meeting 
will  be  confined  entirely  to  delegates, 
thus  assuring  every  section  of  the 
milk  shed  of  approximately  equal 
voice  in  determining  policies.  How- 
ever, all  members  of  Inter-State  are 
not  only  welcome,  but  are  urged  to 
attend  and  are  privileged  to  take 
part  in  any  and  all  discussions. 
Likewise,  this  meeting  is  open  to 
members  of  the  families  of  delegates 
and  members,  and  to  their  friends. 

As  the  delegates  and  members 
have  acquired  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Cooperative  the  discussions  at  the 
annual  meeting  have  been  more  ex- 
tended and  comprehensive.  For 
this  reason,  the  annual  meeting  com- 
mittee, following  out  the  instructions 
of  last  year's  delegate  body,  has  ar- 
ranged a  program  that  includes  no 
outside  speaker  during  the  business 
sessions,  the  entire  time  being  given 
up  to  discussion  by  delegates  and 
members. 

The  policies  determined  at  the 
delegate    meeting    will    serve    as    a 


guide  to  the  directors  and  manage- 
ment during  the  ensuing  year.  Pre- 
ceding the  determination  of  these 
policies  liie  ucicgaicS  ^ni  »iwci»  ....^ 
brief  and  concise  reports  of  the 
officers   of    the   Cooperative. 

As  usual  a  banquet  will  be  held 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting,  luesday,  November  28, 
this  also  being  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  announce  the  banquet  pro- 
gram until  plans  are  more  fully 
developed,  but  the  annual  meeting 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Vice-President  A.  R.  Marvel,  is 
working  hard  to  make  this  an  out- 
standing event. 

Resolutions  may  be  presented  by 
members  or  locals.  Free  and  full 
discussion  of  the  resolutions  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  giving  over  of 
a  larger  part  of  the  program  to  this 

work. 

Only  through  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  can  a  member  acquire 
and  feel  the  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vails at  these  meetings.  Attending 
and  taking  part  in  the  meeting, 
whether  as  a  delegate  or  as  a  mem- 
ber, helps  develop  a  better  and  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  Co- 
operative and  its  work,  which  in 
turn  will  develop  a  better  member- 
ship understanding. 

Plan  to  attend  the  meeting  both 
days  if  possible  and,  in  coming,  fill 
your  car  with  other  members  of 
your  family  and  your  neighbor  mem- 
bers of  the  Cooperative.  It  will  be 
time  well  spent. 


Board  Discusses  Work 


THE  DIRECTORS  held  their  regular 
bi-monthly  meeting  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Cooperative  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  September  21-22. 
They  approved  plans  for  the  pay- 
ments of  expenses  to  delegates  to 
the  annual  delegate  meeting  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  previous  years,  and 
also  decided  that,  as  in  previous 
years,  no  complimentary  banquet 
tickets  would  be  issued  except  to 
speakers  at  the  banquet. 

The  directors  were  given  a  report 
of  the  cancellation  of  memberships 
of  inactive  members  and  provided 
for  the  re-arranging  of  a  few  locals 
which,  through  these  cancellations, 
fell  below  the  minimum  member- 
ship of  25. 

A  report  was  heard  on  the  results 
of  the  study  being  conducted  in 
Philadelphia  on  soft  curd  milk,  and 


is  was  recommended  by  the  directors 
that  this  study  continue  an  addition- 
al three  months  in  order  to  obtain 
more  comprehensive  data  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  this  product. 

The  directors  were  informed  that 
the  Cooperative  had  carried  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Bargaining  Agency, 
which  is  operating  in  the  New  York 
market,  so  as  to  represent  those 
members  of  the  Cooperative  in  the 
Lancaster  area,  a  part  of  whose  milk 
is  sold  in  New  York. 

Several  instances  of  local  mem- 
bership problems  were  discussed, 
especially  as  to  their  relation  to- 
ward the  Cooperative  and  toward  a 
stabilized  market  as  a  whole. 

Requests    for    an    increased    pro- 
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ducer  price,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  several  sources,  were 
discussed  from  every  angle  by  the 
directors  and  officers.  Following 
the  discussion  the  directors  passed 
a  resolution  in  which  they  cited 
rising  costs  of  production  and  asked 
that  a  proper  investigation  be  made 
and,  if  it  was  found  advisable  that 

tK„  nv.i^/>  rs(  rrtillr  li#»  inrrpa«*»n  ^^^ 
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petition  the  proper  authorities  for 
such  action. 

As  this  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  directors  following  the  ending 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Cooperative 
on  August  3 1 .  the  financial  report 
for  the  preceding  year  was  presented 
to  the  directors  in  detail. 

Discussions  on  numerous  local 
problems  were  carried  on  by  the 
directors  and  officers,  including  in- 
spection, sediment,  changing  of  mar- 
kets and  related  subjects. 

The  annual  meeting  committee 
reported  on  development  of  plans 
for  that  event  which  report  is  cover- 
ed more  fully  on  another  page. 


New  York  Producers 
Vote  On  Order  Changes 

The  producer  referendum  on  the 
proposed  price  increase  in  the  New 
York  market  was  completed  on 
September  2 1 ,  but  as  we  go  to  press 
no  report  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
referendum  has  been  announced. 
The  amendments  on  which  prod- 
ducers  voted  would  provide  for  in- 
creasing the  Class  I  price  to  $2.82  per 
hundred  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk 
f.  o,  b.  the  201-10  mile  zone.  In- 
creases are  also  provided  in  several 
other  classifications. 

Announcement  has  been  made 
of  additional  hearings  in  New  York 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  mar- 
keting order  that  are  not  concerned 
with  price.  Hearings  will  be  held 
on  these  amendments  at  Albany 
October  10  and  New  York  City  on 
October  16.  following  which  pro- 
ducers will  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  amendments.  These  changes 
involve,  primarily,  redefining  the 
marketing  area  and  modifying  some 
features  of  the  marketing  order,  the 
advisability  of  which  has  come  to 
light  through  practical  operating 
experience. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  jointly 
by  the  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  and  the  Division  of  Milk 
Control  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture   and   Markets. 


Be  glad  and  rejoice  in  the  other 
fellow's  success     study  his  methods. 


Mark  your  calendar,  make  your 
plans  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  YOUR  COOPERA- 
TIVE, November  28-29. 


October,  1939 


Take  A  Look  At  Your  Property 

YOUR  SHARE  in  Inter-State  should  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  things 
you  own.  If  it  is,  you  can  make  it  still  more  valuable  through  giving  it 
attention.  If  you  feel  it  is  not  as  valuable  as  it  should  be  there's  all  the  more 
reason  for  looking  after  it. 

Your  local  will  be  meeting  shortly  to  review  the  year's  work  and  select 
officers  and  delegates  for  the  next  year.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  the  money 
you  are  putting  into  the  organization  to  be  on  hand. 

Don't  miss  it. 


Watch  These  Points 

— Cut  Down  "Rejects" 


AN  OLD  PROVERB  says,  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  wortli  a  pound 
of  cure."  This  applies  with  full 
force  to  sediment  in  our  milk.  In 
otlier  words,  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  is  to  keep  sediment  out 
rather  than  trying  to  take  it  out. 
If  a  few  important  rules  are 
followed  regularly  a  large  part  of  the 
trouble  from  sediment  will  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  we  might  place  the  necessity  of 
dipping  the  cows  frequently,  so 
that  the  hair  on  the  flanks,  udders 
and  the  tail  above  the  switch  is 
kept  short,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  amount  of  chaff  and  dirt  that 
may  cling  to  the  hair  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  much  easier  to 
dean  the  cow  properly  in  prepara- 
tion for  milking. 

Wipe  and  Dry  Udders 

Following  the  same  line  of  action. 
the  udder  of  each  cow  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  immediate- 
ly before  milking  and,  should  there 
be  an  excess  of  dirt  on  these  parts, 
the  flank  and  udder  should  be 
washed  carefully. 

Special  attention  should  be  given 
the  water  supply  used  in  washing 
and  rinsing  the  dairy  utensils.  This 
water  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
rust  or  silt,  but  if  rust  or  silt  should 
be  present,  the  water  should  be 
filtered  through  a  fine  mesh  bag 
fastened  over  the  pipe  outlet  or 
spout. 

The  utensils  cans,  pails  and 
strainers— should  be  protected  at 
all  times  from  dust  and  dirt  and  this 
's  especially  important  in  windy. 
ary  weather.  Even  a  thin  film  of 
oust  on  the  surface  of  these  utensils 
^nen  washed  down  into  the  milk. 


Keeping  hair  on  shaded  area 
closely  clipped  will  go  far  in  re- 
ducing sediment  to  a  minimum 

will   cause   a   very   definite   showing 
of  sediment  on  the  disc. 

This  precaution  against  dust  should 
extend  to  the  truck  used  in  hauling 
the  milk  to  the  loading  platform  or 
the  milk  plant.  The  truck  bed 
should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times  and, 
if  wet  down  immediately  before 
loading  the  milk,  dust  will  be 
settled  and  danger  of  sediment  from 
that  source  reduced.  Trucks  used 
in  the  hauling  of  milk  to  receiving 
stations,  unless  equipped  with  tight 
bodies,  should  be  equipped  with 
canvas  wiiich  is  tied  down  tiglitly 
over  the  cans. 

The  milker  himself  should  exercise 
certain  precautions,  especially  that 
he  milk  in  clean  clothes  and  that  he 
wash  his  hands  carefully  before 
milking  and  milk  only  with  dry 
hands. 

Dusty  Feeds  After  Milking 

When  feeding  in  the  barn  special 
care  must  be  taken  that  hay.  straw 
or  dry  fodder  of  any  kind  be  fed 
only  after  milking,  so  as  to  avoid 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  dust 
raised  through  tiie  handling  of  these 
feeds. 

Each  can  of  milk  should  be 
covered    tightly    immediately    after 


the  strainer  is  removed  from  it  and 
extra  protection  will  be  given  the 
milk  if  ci  parchment  paper  is  placed 
on  the  cin  before  covering  with  the 
can  lid.  This  will  furnish  a  tight 
seal  for  the  cover  and  reduce  the 
possibility  not  only  of  dust  entering 
the  can  but  of  loss  of  milk  through 
spl'ishing. 

7  he  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives are  ready  at  all  times  to  help 
members  find  and  eliminate  the 
causes  of  unsatisfactory  sediment 
tests  of  their  milk.  We  again  urge 
every  member  to  call  upon  his  field 
representative  whenever  such  trou- 
ble occurs. 


Two  Good  Ones 

An  unusual  pair  of  cows  can  now 
be  seen  at  the  Borden  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  Worlds  Fair.  These 
pure-bred  Holstein  cows  are  full 
sisters  owned  by  Cornell  University, 
both  of  which  have  production 
records  in  excess  of  1000  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  one  year. 

Cornell  Ollie  Pride,  a  nine-year-old 
cow.  has  a  year's  production  record 
of  1079  pounds  of  butterfat  from 
24.304  pounds  of  milk,  average  test 
4.3  percent,  and  her  highest  day's 
production  was  137.1  pounds  of 
milk.  In  addition,  she  is  an  All- 
American  show  ring  grand  cham- 
pion. 

The  other  sister.  Cornell  Ollie 
Catherine,  is  eight  years  old  and  has 
a  production  record  of  1152  pounds 
of  butterfat  from  29,338  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year,  average  test  3.9 
percent,  with  her  highest  day's  milk 
production  being  121.6  pounds.  This 
cow  also  was  a  show  ring  winner, 
having  been  grand  champion  at  the 
1938  National  Dairy  Show. 

Your  Inter-State  Local  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  soon,  watch 
for  notice  by  mail. 
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Clean  Milk  Contest 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  feature  of 
the  Unionville  Community  Fair,  to 
be  held  at  the  Unionville  High 
School,  October  26-27,  be  a  clean 
milk  exhibit.  The  plans  are  being 
supervised  by  John  Corman,  agricul- 
ture teacher  at  the  Unionville  school. 
Milk  entered  in  this  contest  by  high 
school  students  and  by  farmers  will 
be  judged  separately. 

Most  farmers  in  that  community 
depend  upon  milk  for  a  substantial 
part  of  their  income  and,  of  course, 
the    quality    of    milk    has    a    direct 


relationship  to   the  success  in  mar- 
keting their  product. 

Preceding  the  fair,  the  boys  study- 
ing agriculture  in  the  high  school 
will  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  essentials  for  safe-guarding 
the  quality  of  milk.  This  will 
include  sources  of  contamination, 
how  to  recognize  the  various  types 
of  contamination  and  tncii  causes, 
and  methods  of  prevention. 


First  Effects  of  the  War 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
first  effect  of  the  war  is  an  increase 
in  feed  prices,  which  at  first  was 
very  sharp,  then  followed  by  a 
slight  decline.  loday.  with  tlie 
first  objective  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many achieved  the  conquest  of 
Poland  and  these  powers  propos- 
ing peace,  we  are  not  in  position  to 
say  whether  the  war  will  be  of 
short  or  long  duration.  We  do 
know  it  has  increased  the  cost  of 
producing  milk. 

So  far  the  consumer,  who  pays  the 
final  bill,  has  received  no  cash 
benefits  from  the  war  except  that 
there  are  more  men  at  work.  This 
should  mean  more  milk  in  Class  I 
but  will  not  mean  more  buying 
power  for   those  already  employed. 

Butter  has  gone  up  about  43^ 
cents  a  pound  over  August  (the 
monthly  average  price  is  up  nearly 
3'/2  cents)  and  this  alone  adds  1 7 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Class  1 1  price  and 
about  14  cents  to  the  Class  111 
price.  It  is  probable  that  in  October 
there  will  be  another  advance  of 
5  to  6  cents  in  the  price  of  these 
classes. 

On  top  of  this  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  price  order  being 
issued  by  the  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission which,  it  is  rumored,  would 
further  increase  the  return  to  pro- 
ducers. Recent  newspaper  reports 
indicate  that  this  long-expected  or- 
der may  finally  and  shortly  become  a 
fact. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its 
September  meeting,  instructed  the 
management  to  begin  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  these  higher  feed 
prices  on  the  cost  of  production, 
to  relate  them  to  any  increase  in 
prices  received  and,  on  the  basis  of 
these  findings,  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  that  milk 
prices  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
have  been  reasonably  stable  during 
the  past  year  or  longer.  However, 
cost  of  production  is  fully  as  im- 
portant a  factor  as  stability  and  it  is 
this  factor  which  occasions  the 
present  study.  Unless  we  experience 
an  abrupt  lowering  of  feed  costs  it 
seems  there  will  be  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  a  higher  price  for  our 
milk. 
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McKee  Succeeds  Eisaman 

With  the  resignation  of  Howard 
G.  Lisaman  as  Chairman  of  the 
Milk  Control  Commission,  effective 
as  of  September  I ,  and  his  resigna- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
effective  as  of  September  16,  John 
M.  McKee  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  to  succeed  Eisa- 
man. Mr.  McKee  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  by  Governor 
James  in  June. 

Announcement  was  made  from 
Washington  late  in  September  that 
Eisaman  had  been  selected  as  Mar- 
ket Administrator  for  the  joint 
Federal-State  marketing  order  in 
the  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  market 
This  order  went  into  effect  on 
October   I. 

An  Opportunity 

For  ** Inter-State"  Women 

The  women's  page  article  in  this 
Review  contains  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion which  we  should  like  to  see 
grow  and  develop  in  Inter-State 
territory.  Amending  that  sugges- 
tion to  fit  our  conditions,  it  would 
provide  forcompanionshipand  friend- 
ship among  the  wives  and  families 
of  local  and  district  officers  and 
delegates. 

These  folks  have  much  in  common. 
They  are  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities  and  it  is  most  logical  | 
that  the  wives  of  these  leaders  " 
would  also  be  leaders  in  the  social 
advancement  of  their  communities 
and,  of  equal  importance,  in  spread- 
ing a  broader  and  more  general 
understanding  of  the  principles  of 
cooperation,  and  of  our  own  Co- 
operative in  particular,  throughout 
their  entire  community. 

Rural  Talent  to  Meet 
In  County  Contests 

Rural  groups  in  Pennsylvania 
which  are  active  and  interested  in 
festivals,  dramatics,  music  and  folk 
games,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  county  contests  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  Winners  of 
county  contests  will  later  compete 
for  state  prizes.  The  purpose  of  this 
cultural  arts  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  talent  and  the  providing  of 
wholesome  fun  and  the  stimulation 
of  good  quality  programs  for  rural 
meetings.  They  also  have  real 
educational  value. 

Any  rural  group,  whether  grange, 
church,  P.T.A.,  lodge,  cooperative 
local  or  other  group  may  participate. 
The  participation  may  be  in  the  form 
of  one  act  plays,  pageants,  vocal 
groups,  choirs,  choruses,  instrumen- 
tal groups  or  folk  game  groups- 
Full  details  may  be  obtained  from 
county  extension  agents  who  will 
also  extend  help  in  planning  for  the 
participation  of  tlie  group. 
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Vernon  Bolte  and  Earle 
Uzzell,  of  Baltimore 
County,  are  here  showing 
the  "why"  and  "how"  of 
sterilizing  dairy  utensils. 
They  were  given  top  honors 
in  the  Maryland  4-H  dairy 
demonstration  contest 
held  at  the  Itmontum 
Fair. 


Maryland  4-H  Winners 
Go  to  Dairy  Show 

In  competition  with  six  other  4-1  1 
dairy  demonstration  teams,  the  team 
representing  Baltimore  County  won 
the  Maryland  Stale  4-H  dairy 
demonstration  contest.  I  iiis  event 
was  held  at  the  Timonium  I'air. 

The  Baltimore  team  was  given  a 
rating  of  Superior  by  the  judges  of 
the  contest  and  the  Frederick  County 
team,  which  placed  second,  was 
given  an  Excellent  rating,  the  other 
five  teams  being  rated  Good.  These 
teams  were  from  Caroline,  1  albot. 
Queen  Anne.  Washington  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties. 

All  teams  demonstrated  practices 
to  be  followed  in  the  production  of 
high  quality  milk  except  the  team 
from  Montgomery  County,  which 
demonstrated  the  method  of  fitting 
dairy  animals  for  exhibition. 

The  members  of  the  winning  team 
are  Vernon  Bolte  and  Larle  Uzzell. 
They  were  coached  by  J.  Wheeler 
Ensor,  Assistant  County  Agent, 
assisted  by  C.  W.  Seabold.  local 
4-H  club  leader.  These  boys,  in 
their  demonstration,  called  partic- 
ular attention  to  and  demonstrated 
the  correct  methods  of  sterilizing 
dairy  utensils. 

The  Baltimore  County  team  will 
represent  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
the  National  4-H  Dairy  Demonstra- 
tion Contest,  which  is  being  held  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  San 
Francisco  in  October. 

Philadelphia  Price  Order 
Awaits  Approval 

It  is  again  necessary  to  announce, 
as  we  go  to  press,  that  there  has 
been  no  new  order  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission covering  the  Philadelphia 
tnilk  marketing  area. 

The  public  press  of  September  29, 
however,  carried  news  releases  from 
Harrisburg  that  an  order  had  been 
^"tten,  but  not  yet  approved,  for 
tne  Philadelphia  market.  No  in- 
dication was  given  in  this  release 
^s  to  producer  prices. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  proposed 
Ofder  provided  that  there  would  be 
uniform  retail  prices  throughout  the 
"marketing  area  regardless  of  method 
oi  distribution. 


Business  at  Locals 

During  the  next  five  weeks  or  so 
the  locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  will  hold 
I  heir  annual  meetings.  These  meet- 
ings are  important.  They  provide 
an  opportunity  for  every  member  of 
the  Cooperative  to  come  out  and 
obtain  first-hand  information  as  to 
the  work  done  by  his  Cooperative 
during  the  past  year.  These  meet- 
ings also  provide  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  exchanges  of  ideas  as 
to  what  future  work  might  be  taken 
up  and  how  the  general  welfare  of 
the  milk  market  can  be  served  to 
best  advantage. 

At  these  annual  meetings  of  Inter- 
State  locals  the  officers  of  the  local 
will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
ar\d  also  the  delegate  (or  delegates 
for  larger  locals).  These  delegates 
serve  in  their  capacities  throughout 
the  entire  year.  They  meet  within 
their  district  to  elect  district  officers 
and  outline  plans  for  district  ac- 
tivities. When  the  term  of  their 
director  expires  they  elect  a  director 
to  represent  the  district  on  the  Co- 
operative's Board  of  Directors. 

1  he  delegates  meet  in  their  an- 
nual delegate  meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia to  determine  policies  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  this  meeting  the 
delegates  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
cross-section  of  the  problems  facing 
the  entire  milk  shed,  which  will  give 
them  a  background  for  fitting  their 
own  local  and  district  problems  into 
the  entire  milk  shed   program. 

The  frank  and  free  discussions  by 
the  members  at  the  local  meetings 
enable  the  delegate  to  judge  quite 
accurately  the  attitude  of  his  own 
local  people  toward  any  question 
that  may  come  up  at  the  delegate 
meeting. 

The  local  meetings  are  open  to 
all  members  of  Inter-State  and  to 
members  of  their  families.  Voting, 
however,  is  confined  to  the  members 
on  a  basis  of  one  member,  one  vote. 
A  local  must  have  twenty-five  mem- 
bers to  be  entitled  to  a  delegate  and 
may  have  an  additional  delegate  for 
seventy-five  additional   members. 

A  son  at  college  wrote  to  his  father, 
"No  mon,  no  fun.  your  son.  ' 

I  he  father  answered,  "How  sad, 
too  bad,  your  dad." 


War  Increases  Farming  Risk 

With  war  and  uncertainty  facing 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  and 
wondering  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  our  own  welfare,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  should  try  to  find  the  best 
answer  as  to  how  to  conduct  our 
farm  operations  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  would  appear  that  this 
uncertainty'  introduces  one  mfirr* 
gamble  into  the  great  business  of 
farming. 

We  arc  giving  you,  therefore,  the 
opinions  of  two  well-known  men 
who  have  been  in  excellent  position 
to  look  at  America's  agriculture 
from  a  national  viewpoint.  T  liey 
are  Henry  A.  Wallace,  our  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Arthur 
M.  Hyde,  who  preceded  him  in 
that  office.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Farm  Journal  and  the  Farmers' 
Wife  for  their  brief  and  terse 
comments  which  follow: 

Henry  A.  Wallace:  "Farmers 
should  proceed  with  their  plans  as  if 
the  outbreak  in  Europe  had  not 
ocurred.  Supplies  are  ample  and 
the  farm  programs  can  be  used  to 
increase  production  when  and  if 
that  becomes  advisable.  Wheat- 
seeding  time  is  at  hand;  in  view  of 
large  world  carry-over  wheat  farmers 
should  cooperate  in  the  program  and 
avoid  acreage  increases.  Farmers 
should  take  advantage  of  price 
increases,  but  they  should  do  so  in 
a  way  that  will  avoid  reaction  of 
the  last  war." 

Arthur  M.  Hyde:  "Any  farm 
program  is  necessarily  a  gamble  on 
course,  duration,  and  outcome  of  the 
war.  For  myself  I  propose  to  go 
slow.  Follow  normal  program,  take 
the  gravy,  if  any,  and  save  it  as 
reserve  against  reaction  which  is  as 
inevitable  as  sundown.  Better  miss 
possible  profits  than  risk  bank- 
ruptcy  trying   to  shoot   the  moon." 


Shuster  Succeeds  McCue 

George  L.  Shuster  is  now  dean  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  and  director 
of  the  agricultural  extension  service 
and  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  that  state.  He  succeeds  Charles 
A.  McCue,  who  served  in  those 
capacities  from  1920  until  his  resig- 
nation on  June  30,  which  was 
necessary  for  reasons  of  health. 

Dean  Shuster  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  University  of 
Delaware  since  1920,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  position  as  head  of  the 
agronomy  department.  He  had 
been  serving  in  an  acting  capacity 
in  his  new  positions  since  December, 
1938. 

To  keep  your  own  secrets  is  wis- 
dom, but  to  expect  other  people  to 
do  so  is  foolish. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0%  Milk 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
August,  1939 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.46 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.35 

Breuninger 2.61 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.81 

Gross  Dairy 2.59 

Hutt&  Kempt 2.50 

Missimer 2.45 

Moseback  Dairies 2.36 

Scott-Powell 2.24 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2.42 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.46 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm,  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I     Class  II     Class  III 
August  2.85  1.80  0.97 

September       2.85  1.80  1.11 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  3.5%  price. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

Class  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Cresson,  Doe  Run,  I  lunting- 
don,  Mt.  Union.  Reading,  Tamaqua, 
Tyrone,  Bethlehem  and  West  Chester 
markets. 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  AUGUST       SEPTEMBLCR 

All  Penna.  Markets        $1.02  $1.16 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations  1.05  1.17 

Wilmington  1.05  1. 1 7 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 
August.   24.25  ff  per  pound 
September,  27.66^  per  pound 

The  August  average  price  (in  bold  face 
type)  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  by 
the  dealer  indicated,  according  to  price 
schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined  from 
statements  furnished  with  milk  checks  and 
checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
II.  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Difficulties    strengthen    the    mind 
as  labor  does  the  body,     Seneca. 


The  wives  and  young  folks  of 
Inter-State  members  are  wel- 
come at  the  Local  meeting. 


'Too  bad  fer  you,  you  gotta  wait  'til 
someone  does  the  milkin'  for  ya,-~ 
while  I,  I  can  up  and  eat  anytime!!** 
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Classification  Percentages  August,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  &  DLLAWARIL 


Dealer  Class  Class       Class 

I  lA        II 

Abbotts  Dairies 68.4  ..             26.1 

Baldwin  Dairies 64  19 

Blue  Hen  Farms 64.8  9.9 

Breuninger  Dairies 78  15 

Clover  Dairy 64.5  9.89 

Delchester  Farms 57  46 

Fachus  Dairies 86.8  9.8          3.4 

Engel  Dairy 90  7 

Fraims  Dairies 70.  17  .  .               9.  15 

Gross  Dairies 75  25 

Hamilton  Dairies 74.33  2  L  34 

Harbison  Dairies 11  .  .             15 

Hernig,  Peter 55  45 

Hoffman  Dairy 34  5.6       60.4 

Martin  Century  Farms    .  ( 1  )84 .  1 2  .  .       ( I  )  I  5  .  88 

Meyers  Dairies 70  30 

Missimer  Dairies 70.56  12.7 

Mosebach  Dairies 5L78  6.  18 

Mt.  Union  San.  Dairy( l-l  5)77  4 

Nelson  Dairy 56  37 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.  47.4  3            49.6 

Scott-Powell 57  31 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 64 .  76  .  .             34 .  54 

Stegmeier.  Clayton 56  4            40 

Sypherd's  Dairy 70.9  14.1 

Turner  &  Wescott 47  53 

Waple  Dairy 82.9  7.2 

Wawa  Dairies 71 

Williams!.urg  Dairy  (1-15)  92  ? 

••     (16-31)95  5 
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63%  of  Prod. 
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NEW  JERSEY 
A^orm 

Abbotts  Dairies 115 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 84 

Scott-Powell ............( 

Supplce-Wills-Joncs 100 

I)      Martin  Century  F^aid  in  July.  Class  1  65.HI  %  at  $2.79;   and  18.  Jl  %  at  $2.98;   Class  II 
12  24%  at  $1.37;   and  3.46%  at  $1.41.     (Prices  of  4%  Grade  "B"  milk  fob.  Lansdale.) 

(2)  41.68%  listed  as  New  York  surplus;    0.36%  as  Class  V. 

(3)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  57.6%  of  norm. 


Excess 

Balance 

Balance 

Bah:  nee 

Balance 

Balance 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  September,  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  sur  plied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 

September     August     September         %  Change  Sept.,  1939 
1939  1939  1938  compared  with 

Ingredients              ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T)  ($  per  T)  Aug.,  1939  Sept.,  1938 

Wheat  Bran 32.21  25.95  24.84  +24.12  +29.67 

Cottonseed  Meal  41  %..  .  39  11  34.82  35.26  +12  32  +10  92 

Gluten  Peed  23% 31.78  27.72  31.12  +14.65  +212 

Unseed  Meal  34% 47.78  44.18  49.93  +8.15  -4.31 

CornMeal 32.44  28.34  30.85  +1447  +5   15 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%  33   50  28  56  29   1 3  + 1 7  30  +15.00 

24%  40.46  34.51  35.08  +17.24  +15.34 

32%  43.65  37.47  37.54  +1649  +1628 

Brewer's  Grains 32  72  26.38  26.90  +24.03  +21.64 


Poor  Wages — Or  Good 

To  a  great  extent  we  write  our 
own  pay  check  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Just  another  reason  for  owning 
good  cows. 

A  cow  producing  220  pounds  of 
fat  a  year,  according  to  Washington 
state  figures,  lets  you  earn  a  nickel 
every  two  hours  you  work  with  her. 

By  way  of  contrast,  a  500-pound 
butterfat  cow  makes  your  earning 
power  jump  to  almost  a  penny  a 
minute. 


The  owner  of  the  low  producing 
cows  works  for  almost  nothing; 
the  owner  of  the  high  producing 
cows  earns  a  pretty  substantial 
salary. ^ — Cooperative  News' 


Wife:      "I    want    some    money. 

Husband:  "Say,  what  did  you  do 
with   that  last  dollar   1   gave  you? 

Wife:  "I  spent  thirty-seven  cents 
in  1936,  forty  cents  in  1937,  and 
twenty-three  cents  in  1938." 


October,  1939 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 

August  Averages  and  August  and  September  Schedules.     (Explanatary  Notes  on  Page  6.  Col.  I .) 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


Averai;e  Price 
in  August 


Dealer  Delivery  Point 

Philadelphia  Dealers Plnladelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc Coudersport,  Pa 2.03 

^''  ••  ••     Curryville.  Pa 2.10 


Easton.  Md. 


\josnen.  ra. 


Kelton,  Pa 

Oxford.    Pa 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 

Spring  Creek,  Pa 2.06 

Bethlehem,  Pa 1.78      1.70 


2.16 

2.23 
2.23 

2.03 


fiamiiers  )urg, 


Fa. 


2.21 
2.32 


Avondale  Farms 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del. 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 1 .80 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 2.21 

Delchester  Farms Edgcmont.  Pa 2.30 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.   Pa 2 . 60 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester.  Pa 2 . 73 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 2.30 

Harbison  Dairies Brandtsville.  Pa 2.30 

Byers,  Pa 2.30 

Carlisle,  Pa 2.30 

Hurlock.  Md 2.26 

"      Kimberton,  Pa ^         2.30 

"      Massey,  Md g         2.27 

Millviile.  Pa g         2.21 

"      Rushland.  Pa 3         2.30 

"      Sudlersville,  Md ^  2.27 

Harshbarger,  J.  F Altoona.  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter Boiling  Springs,  Pa ^ 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastlc,  Pa &  ^  '  ^^ 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa « 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa ^ 

"    Huntingdon,  Pa ^ 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa i 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 'o 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa ^ 

Miller-Flounders Clicster.  Pa 3 


2.03 
1.75 


1.79 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 


Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.   Union,  Pa c  ^•'*?   A'^^ 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville,  Pa 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylostown,   Pa -g 

Pern  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cress  >n.    Pa z 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.    Del y, 

New    Holland.  Pa 3 

Pottstown,    Pa § 

"       "  "      Snow  Hill.   Md CO 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk   Co Rising  Sun,  Pa 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua,   Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Bedford,   Pa 

Centerville,  Pa 

C  iiamli""" "     ' 


^        2.26 


2.09 
2.02 
2.05 
2.08 
1.93 
2.13 
2.23 
2.07 
1.98 
2.12 


Hagcrstown.    Md 2.08 

**           '•          "     Harrington,    Del 2.14 

Huntingdon,  Pa 2.11 

"     Lcaman   Place,    Pa 2.21 

Lewistown,    Pa 2.12 

Merccrsburg,  Pa 2.12 

'•     Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.14 

Nassau,  Del 2.12 

Princess  Anne,  Md 2.07 

■'    Townsend,    Del 2.14 

Waynesboro,   Pa 2.12 

' Worton,    Md 2.14 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.    B.  Farm 2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,    Pa 1 . 97 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,   Pa 2 .  62 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa,   Pa 2.28 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading,   Pa — 


Class  I   Price 
August  &  Sept. 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 

2.65 
2.63 

2.38 
2.34 

n .  85 

2.17 
2.62 

2.11 

2.98 

2.98 
12.85 

2.11 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.56 

2.62 

2.38 

2.50 

2.62 

2.58 
■\2 .  96 

2.58 

•\2 .  85 

t2 ,  96 

t2.85 
2.98 

t2.96 
2.98 
2.98 

t2.85 
2.98 
2.98 

j2 .  96 
2 .  60 
2 .  66 
2.71 
2  44 
($2.13 

12.96 
2.47 
2.M 
2.55 
2.4) 
2.58 
2  53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

2.65 

t2.85 

2.98 

12.85 


Class 
Au<ust 

$1.41 
1.33 
I  34 
I    35 

I     ^A 


I  57 
I,  V/ 
I  33 
1.32 
I  26 
I  55 
1.36 


I  55 
1.41 
I  41 
1.26 
1.55 
1.36 
1.36 
1.36 
1.35 
1.36 
35 
35 
36 
35 
1.26 
1.36 


II   Price 

September 

$1.58 
i  .  50 
1.51 
1.47 
I    S3 

1.54 
I  54 
I  50 
I  49 
I  43 
1.67 
1.53 

1.67 
1.58 
1,58 
1.43 
1.67 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.47 
1.53 
1.47 
1.52 
I  53 
1.47 
1.43 
1.53 


1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.41 
1.26 
1.41 
1.41 
1.26 
1.41 
1.41 
1.26 
I  .  35 
1.37 
I  37 
1.35 
for  all  milk 
1.26 
1.34 
1.32 
1.35 
1.35 


35 
35 


1.37 
I  35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.33 
1.35 

1.37 
1.26 
1.41 
1.26 


1.43 
1.43 
1.43 
I  58 
I  43 
1.58 
1.58 
I  43 
1.58 
1.58 
1.43 
1.47 
1.54 
1.54 
1.47 
in  August) 
"1  43 
I. 
1 

1. 
I 
I 

I. 
I. 
I 


I 


51 
49 

.52 
47 
47 
.52 
.54 
52 
.52 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.52 
.47 


1.54 
1.43 
1.58 
1.43 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Secondary    Markets 


WILMINGTON  MARKET 


A  dinner  meeting  of  all  Wilming- 
ton shippers  was  held  at  Newark, 
Delaware,  on  Septemher  21.  at 
which  161  chicken  dinners  were 
served.  The  report  of  the  last  year's 
activities  of  the  committee  was 
given  by  J.  Leslie  Ford,  the  secre- 
tary's report  by  W.  Levis  Phipps; 
and  the  financial  report  by  I.  Ralph 
Zollers. 

Speakers  on  the  program  were 
George  Worrilow,  New  Castle  Co. 
agricultural  agent,  who  talked  on 
"If  your  pasture  could  talk."  O.  H. 
Hoffman,  Jr.,  Inter-State's  general 
manager,  outlined  market  conditions 
and  the  work  of  the  Cooperative 
during  the  past  year. 

The  following  members  were 
elected  to  the  Wilmington  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Committee:  R. 
E.  Bower,  J.  Leslie  Ford,  H.  W. 
Cook,  Irvin  Klair,  H.  B.  McDowell, 
Jr.,  Chas.  B.  Moore,  J.  Hazel  Price, 
H.Wilson  Price,  and  J.  J.  Rubincame. 

The  committee  met  following  the 
meeting  and  re-elected  R.  E.  Bower 
as  chairman  and  J.  Leslie  Ford, 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee. 
They  also  selected  W.  Levis  Phipps 
as  committee  secretary. 

Fall  rains  have  resulted  in  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  Wilmington 
milk  supply.  One  dealer,  however, 
has  taken  on  several  additional 
shippers  and  several  producers  have 
recently  joined  the  Cooperative  in 
order  to  get  the  benefits  of  a  guaran- 
teed market.  Some  surplus  of  one 
dealer  is  going  to  Philadelphia,  which 
has  made  it  necessary  for  his  pro- 
ducers to  meet  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  regulations. 

Members  who  are  confronted  with 
marketing  or  quality  problems  are 
urged  to  get  in  touch  with  either  the 
nearest  committee  member  or  with 
Market  Manager  F.  R.  Ealy,  who 
can  be  reached  at  the  Wilmington 
Dairy  Supply  Store. 

SOUTH  JERSEY 

With  the  closing  of  the  regular 
vacation  season  at  the  shore  towns, 
there  comes  the  usual  readjustment 
in  markets  in  the  South  Jersey  area. 
Several  producers  have  been  placed 
on  new  markets  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and  in  a  few  instances  sur- 
plus milk  has  been  separated  as  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  situation.  Herds 
have  been  tested  in  several  instances 
so  as  to  check  up  on  the  test  of  in- 
dividual   cows    in    members'    herds. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
annual    meetings    of    locals    in    the 


area.  These  meetings  furnish  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  all  mem- 
bers to  obtain  a  complete  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Cooperative 
during  the  past  year  and  to  express 
their  ideas  as  to  various  policies  and 

••»rartir'r«c  If    i«    cicrninranf    fna^    thr* 

members  who  attend  these  meet- 
ings are  the  ones  who  arc  really 
active  in  the  operation  of  their  mar- 
ket and  of  the  Cooperative. 

The  regular  executive  committee 
meeting  was  held  at  Woodbury,  on 
September  19,  with  all  members 
present  except  Albert  Stafford  of 
Bridgeton.  whose  wife  died  recently. 
Our  sympathies  go  out  to  Mr. 
Stafford  and  his  family  in  iheir 
bereavement. 


ALTOONA-  HUNTINGDON 


The  market  in  this  area  is  relative- 
ly quiet  at  present,  with  all  pro- 
ducers having  regular  outlets  for 
their  milk.  The  market  committee 
and  market  manager  have,  during 
the  past  summer,  kept  the  milk  of 
all  members  moving  regularly  and 
on  several  occassions  had  to  shift 
supplies  temporarily. 

Members  shipping  to  Altoona- 
Huntingdon,  Lewistown,  or  neigh- 
boring markets  are  urged  to  get  in 
touch  with  their  committee  mem- 
bers or  with  Market  Manager  J.  J. 
Camp,  at  Roaring  Spring,  whenever 
they  have  quality  or  marketing  prob- 
lems which  need  attention. 


LANCASTER 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Lancaster 
market  was  held  September  25,  at 
which  marketing  problems  of  the 
Lancaster  area  were  discussed  fully. 
These  referred  especially  to  prices 
of  milk  used  in  the  Lancaster  market 
as  well  as  prices  on  that  part  of  the 
milk  which  goes  to  New  York. 
Developments  in  the  New  York 
market  were  discussed,  including 
the  hearings  and  the  referendum  of 
producers  on  price  changes.  Re- 
sults of  the  vote  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  judging  from  senti- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  proposed 
increase  would  be  approved  by  pro- 
ducers. 

Announcement  was  made  that 
several  minor  changes  not  affecting 
price  have  been  proposed  in  the 
New  York  marketing  order  and  that 
hearings  on  these  subjects  will  be 
held  at  Albany  on  October  10.  and 
at  New  York  City  on  October  16. 
to  be  followed  by  a  referendum  of 
producers. 


t^^ff*"  4 


"Homeward  Bound"  describes  the 
peaceful  marching  of  these  cows, 
driven  by  Aldus  W.  Doutrich,  Gap, 
Pa.  Picture  sent  by  daughter 
Betty.  a 


The  Executive  Committee  stress- 
ed particularly  the  annual  meetings 
of  locals  in  the  Lancaster  area. 
Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  Lancaster  market  are  elected 
at  these  meetings,  which  makes  it 
very  important  that  all  members 
attend,  thus  giving  each  one  a  part 
in  the  official  election  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  discussions,  which 
will  help  the  Committee  in  carrying 
on  its  work. 

With  rains  reviving  pastures,  there 
continues  to  be  an  ample  supply  of 
milk  to  fill  local  needs. 


TRENTON 

Milk  Market  conditions  in  the 
Trenton  Area  have  become  more 
stable  during  the  last  part  of 
September.  For  a  while  it  was 
thought  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make  some  adjustment  in  norms  to 
hold  the  market  for  all  Inter-State 
members  in  the  Trenton  Area,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  report  this  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  taken  because 
of  the  cooperation  of  buyers,  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board, 
and  the  Trenton  Milk  Marketing 
Committee. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Manager,  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  office.  19  West 
State  Street.  Trenton,  each  Tuesday 
forenoon,  to  consider  problems  of 
producers    who    wish    to    come    in. 


Cop  (to  inebriate  trying  to  fit 
key  in  lamp  post):  "I  don't  think 
there's  anyone  home  there  tonight." 

Buzzed:  "Mush  be.  Ther'sh  a 
light  upstairsh." 


"Your  neighbors  are  honest.  1 
hope?"    one    asked    the    old    Negro. 

"Ycssir.  dey  is.  " 

"But  you  keep  that  loaded  shot- 
gun near  your  hen  coop." 

"Yes.  dat's  to  keep  'em  honest." 

YOUR  Cooperative's 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting 

November  28-29 


October,  1939 


The  Fun  That  Milk  Built 

Eve  Cohen,  of  the  }♦  Edwards  Shoe  Co* 


Men  and  women 
bowlers,  including 
several  company 
officials,  front  the 
J.  Edwards  Shoe 
Company  who  not 
only  appreciate 
the  value  of  milk 
but  drink  it  regu- 
larly  at  the  fac- 
tory. 


ONE  BUSY  morning  in  our  shoe 
factory,  I  was  called  to  the  front 
office  to  meet  a  representative  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council. 
She  had  in  her  arms  a  package  of 
beautiful  posters  all  emphasizing 
health   with   special  stress  on   milk. 

"Could  you  use  these  posters  in 
your  factory?  "  she  said. 

"Could  I  use  them!  Where  can  I 
get  them?  How  much  do  they  cost? 
And  how  did  you  happen  to  come 
here?  "  I  answered  her  with  these 
questions  because  for  some  time  I 
had  been  looking  for  just  such 
material. 

Dairy  Council  Posters 

Quite  briefly  the  plan  of  the 
Dairy  Council  was  explained.  We 
could  have  several  posters  delivered 
to  us  each  month.  There  was  a 
series  especially  designed  to  interest 
both  men  and  women.  This  service 
is  free.  To  my  amazement,  no 
questions  were  asked  as  to  whom  we 
were  buying  our  milk  from  or  how 
much!  We  were  already  buying 
milk  but  soft  drinks  were  outselling 
It  in  our  factory  cafeteria. 

Of  course  1  took  on  the  poster 
service  for  our  factory,  and  the 
walls  of  our  cafeteria  were  soon 
decorated  with  amusing  colored 
pictures,  startling  photographic  post- 
ers, and  beautiful  prints  all  show- 
ing wholesome  looking  people  en- 
gaged in  factory  work  or  athletics. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  posters  put 
out  by  any  other  industry. 

Along  with  the  poster  service  I 
learned  of  some  efficiency  studies 
fnade  in  a  Connecticut  factory. 
All  this,  of  course,  appealed  to  our 
superintendent  whose  secretary  I 
nappen  to  be.  Instead  of  being 
amazed  at  the  reported  decrease  in 
fatigue,  and  the  fewer  absences 
caused  by  drinking  milk  in  the 
fniddle  of  the  morning  and  the 
fniddle  of  the  afternoon,  our  Super- 
jntendent  nodded  hi.s  head.  He 
had  already  read  about   the  experi- 


ment at  Yale  University  and  told 
me  of  similar  treatments  of  em- 
ployees in  Switzerland.  This  pro- 
gram was  followed  in  a  factory 
with  which  he  was  previously  con- 
nected. 

Get  Milk  During  Rest  Periods 

Within  a  very  short  time  we  had 
regular  rest  periods  in  our  factory. 
All  machinery  was  stopped  twice  a 
day  and  during  that  time  the  milk 
company  sent  men  through  the 
factory  with  half  pint  bottles  of 
milk.  Gradually  this  plan  became 
very  popular.  With  about  400 
employees  we  were  selling  as  much 
as  350  half-pint  bottles  a  day.  Hot 
weather  helped  to  increase  sales. 
Ice  cream  was  introduced  and  met 
with  some  success.  Finally  our  own 
employees  attended  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  milk  within  the  factory, 
having  their  rest  periods  after  serv- 
ing. Milk  rest  periods  came  to  be  a 
standard  practice. 

But  all  this  had  to  stop  because  of 
labor  troubles!  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  feeling  ran  high  because  of 
outside  reckless  instigators  and  there- 
fore most  of  our  privileges  were 
discontinued.  No  cafeteria,  no  milk 
rest  periods,  no  milk  sold  in  the 
plant.  All  the  good  seemed  to  have 
been  wiped  out.  But  the  clouds 
broke,  the  labor  difficulties  were 
settled  and  the  storm  was  over. 
Soon  the  employees  began  to  ask, 
"When  will   the  company  open  the 


cafeteria?"      "Why    can't    wc    buy 
milk  again?"     "Oh,   for  a  little  rest 

and  afternoon.  " 

Time  heals  all  thing.s  and  now, 
at  the  request  of  our  shop  com- 
mittee, these  privileges  are  re- 
stored. Our  cafeteria  is  serving 
hot  lunches  again;  the  rest  periods 
have  been  reinstated,  we  arc  again 
selling  milk.  Now,  however,  it  is 
sold  in  our  cafeteria  to  all  who  wish 
to  purchase  it.  Our  employees  find 
it  a  relief  to  leave  their  machines  to 
rest.  Some  go  directly  to  the 
cafeteria  to  meet  friends  from  other 
departments,  conversing  over  a  glass 
of  milk. 

Profits  Go  To  Employees 

But  the  profits!  Even  at  the 
low  price  charged  there  accumulates 
weekly  quite  a  margin  above  the 
cost  of  the  milk.  Our  firm,  being 
extremely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  employees,  insists  that  these 
profits  should  be  returned  to  the 
employees.  Therefore,  we  have 
such  activities  as  picnics  and  moon- 
lights during  the  summer  months 
and  at  present  we  are  planning  a 
masquerade  party  to  be  given  in 
our  factory  on  November  3.  Our 
company  has  planned  to  give  us  one 
entire  floor  in  the  factory,  remove 
machines  and  supplies  and  give  us 
every  assistance  for  this  occasion 
at  which  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
We  will  also  have  a  free  Thanks- 
giving dinner  served  in  our  cafeteria 
the  day  before  closing  for  that 
holiday.  At  Christmas  time  we  will 
have  a  party  and  plan  to  give  a  box 
of  candy  to  all  employees  from  our 
milk  and  cafeteria  fund. 

Start  Bowling  League 

But  you  haven't  heard  about  our 
bowling  leagues!  The  men  in  our 
factory  have  ten  bowling  teams 
which  form  their  league.  The  girls' 
league  has  six  teams.  Every  Thurs- 
day    night     we     meet     at     Jimmy 

(Please  turn  to  page  15) 


Cafeteria  scene  at 
J.  Edwards  Shoe 
factory.  Notice 
bottles  of  milk  and 
chocolate  milk 
used  as  "pick-me- 
ups"  during  morn  - 
ing  and  afternoon 
rest  periods,  also 
Dairy  Council 
posters     on     wall. 
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Woman's  Place  In 
The  Co-Op  Movement 


THERE    ARE    probably    as    many 
aeniiiliuiio  >*-»•    •-"*'  <^^^^^'--^- ■  ~ 
movement  as  there  have  been 
people  who  have  discussed  it.    Some 
have  defined  a  cooperative  as  a  way 
of    doing    business,    or    a    device    to 
obtain   improved    bargaining   power 
for  groups  of  people  with  common 
interests.      Others,    more    idealistic, 
emphasize  the  golden  rule.     For  my 
purpose    1    will   quote    Frank   Peck, 
formerly  director  of  extension,  Col- 
lege   of    Agriculture,    University    of 
Minnesota,  who  says  "the  cooperative 
movement  represents  a  way  of  seeking 
opportunities  of  self-improvement  by 
the    acquisition    of   economic  jeturns 
and   desirable    social   values."      This 
definition    seems    to    recognize    the 
woman's     as     well     as     the     man's 
interest    in    the    cooperative    move- 
ment. 

Some  of  us  have  had  cooperative 
elevators  in  our  communities  so 
long  we  perhaps  take  them  for 
granted.  We  are  likely  not  to  give 
them  the  thought  and  cooperation 
that  we  should.  We  have  a  sort  of 
blind  loyalty  We  arc  not  yet 
awake  to  the  part  that  cooperative 
marketing  is  playing  in  our  lives  and 
what  we  can  do  to  get  the  most  from 
our  organizations. 

Stir  Up  Interest 

In  the  community  where  the 
cooperative  has  existed  a  long  time, 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  women  to 
stir  up  a  more  active  interest.  In- 
stead of  silent  assent  to  the  husband 
who  owns  a  share  in  the  cooperative 
and  does  business  there,  by  asking 
a  few  questions  she  will  start  him 
talking.  //  he  is  not  already  Well 
informed  on  the  volume  of  business, 
net  profits,  percentage  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  are  members,  size  of  the 
territory  that  is  being  served,  all 
about  patronage  dividends  (a  point 
still  not  clear  to  many  members), 
number  of  services  offered,  etc.,  he 
will  get  informed.  He  will  find  that 
there  are  a  great  many  interesting 
things  about  his  own  organization 
which  he  did  not  realize  before. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of 
Highview,  Iowa,  a  little  town  of  two 
oil  stations  and  a  cooperative  eleva- 
tor. The  first  Thursday  night  of 
each  month  finds  the  board  in 
session  at  the  elevator  and  the  wives 
assembled,  to  spend  a  social  eve- 
ning together.  After  the  meeting  at 
the  elevator  adjourns,  the  men  join 
us,  and  during  the  discussions  many 
unsolved  problems  of  the  Nation  are 
settled  over  the  coffee. 

Here    has    developed    a    friendly 


social  group  which  takes  in  new 
members  as  they  come  on  the 
board,  and  their  wives,  and  still 
holds  firm  the  friendships  made  with 
their  predecessors,  thus  forming  a 
growing  group  in  our  community 
which  feels  their  cooperative  is  not 
only  the  best  place  for  doing 
business,  but  that  it  also  holds  an 
important  place  in  our  community 
life. 
Calls  Out  Community 

Our  annual  meeting  calls  out  the 
whole  community.  Entire  families 
come.  The  program  is  made  inter- 
esting, businesslike,  and  educational. 
The  women  bring  cakes.  Enthusiasm 
is  contagious  and  a  few  interested 
people  can  create  a  great  amount  of  it 
in  their  community  in  a  short  time. 
Just  a  few  miles  away  at  another 
elevator,  there  is  so  little  interest 
shown  in  the  annual  meeting  that 
they  often  have  to  go  down  on  the 
street  and  find  enough  members  to 
make  a  quorum. 

Most  farm  women  have  contact 
with  town  people  through  churches, 
clubs,  and  schools.  I  believe  we  do 
have  work  to  do  in  clarifying  to  them 
the  real  purpose  behind  our  coopera- 
tive organization.  We  can  show 
them  that  our  interest  in  cooperative 
marketing  is  for  the  sake  of  better 
economic  returns  for  ourselves  in 
order  that  we  may  raise  our  stand- 
ards of  living  which  will  at  once 
reflect  on  them.  A  cooperative  is 
truly  a  democratic  organization,  for 
each  member  is  entitled  to  only  one 
vote  in  its  business,  while  each  shares 
in  the  earnings  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  he  does  with  his 
organization.  When  we  are  able  to 
get  this  clear  to  the  people,  they  are 
much  more  friendly  to  us. 

Object  Lesson  to  Youth 

Democratic  control,  so  funda- 
mental to  the  successful  cooperative, 
should  be  an  object  lesson  in  teaching 
our  youth  the  advantages  of  a 
democratic  society. 

Outside  of  being  a  primary  help 
in  creating  interest  in  our  organ- 
ization, and  creating  a  friendliness 
toward  it  from  other  business  people, 
I  feel  women  have  a  part  in  their 
cooperative  from  a  personal  stand- 
point. When  we  see  or  feel  a  thing 
personally,  we  are  more  concerned 
than  when  it  only  touches  others. 
In  good  times  when  there  is  money 
enough  to  buy  the  necessities  and 
keep  the  farm  business  running 
smoothly  as  well  as  provide  the 
conveniences  and  needs  of  the  house- 


THIS  interesting  article,  reprinted 
by  permission  from  "News  For 
Farmer  Cooperatives",  pubhshed 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
tells  on  interesting  story  of  woman's 
participation  in  cooperative  activi- 
ties, a  participation  which  has  been 
developed  to  an  unusually  high 
degree  in  some  communities.  Mrs. 
William  H.  Yungclos  of  Iowa  is  the 
author  of  this  article. 


hold,  we  naturally  give  less  thought 
to  market  conditions.  When  a 
depression  comes  and  farm  returns 
are  so  much  lowered  that  we  feel  a 
personal  insecurity,  we  begin  to 
wonder  what  should  be  done  to 
restore  the  pleasant  routine  of  good 
times.  No  true  cooperator  will  be 
only  a  fair-weather  member  by 
staying  in  his  organization  through 
good  times  and  getting  out  when 
times  are  bad. 

"Talk  Up"  Advantages 

/  hope  I  make  myself  clear  when 
I  stress  this  point  that  the  woman 
should  talk  lip  ihc  advantages  of  her 
cooperative  to  all,  but  if  she  has  fault 
to  find,  that  should  be  taken  to  the 
directors  and  manager. 

How    the   cooperative   affects   the 
family    is    probably    next    in    impor- 
tance to  a  woman.     Only  by  staying 
by   our   cooperatives   and    having  a 
voice  in  their  control  can  we  expect 
to   increase   our    income    and    hence 
raise  our  standards  of  living  so  that 
we     may     give     our     families     their 
rightful  environment.    However,  just 
having  part  in  a  successful  coopera- 
tive    so     that     she     may     give     her 
children  their  rightful  share  of  this 
world's   goods   isn't    all    the   woman 
owes  her  family.     A   mother,  taking 
part   in  cooperative  activity,  believing 
in  it  and  teaching  to  her  children  its 
importance   to   the  family's  financial 
and  social  future,   will  in   turn   help 
them  develop   into  better  citizens.     A 
boy   who  grows  up  in  this  type  of 
home   will    have   from    the   start  an 
open  mind  to  the  possil)ilities  of  this 
movement    and    just    naturally    feel 
that    the    cooperative    is    his    own. 
Looking  at   the  cooperative  from 
the   community   standpoint,    we  see 
that  it  is  truly  a  community  organ- 
ization.      The    manager,     board    of 
directors,  and  their  wives  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  it  so. 

Cooperatives  are  growing  in  nunri- 
bcrs  and  activities.  They  can  do 
much  for  us,  our  family,  and 
community.  From  an  economic 
standpoint  they  can  distribute  a- 
mong  many  the  gains  which  in 
private  business  go  only  to  a  few; 
help     break     through     selling     and 

(Please  turn  to  page   I  5) 
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Dairy  Dell   Concludes 
Successful  Season 


Dairy  Dell  and  staff  wound  up  a  highly  successful  season  at  Atlantic  City  in 
mid-September.  This  enterprising  milk  bar  brought  to  the  attention  of  thous' 
ands  that  milk  is  a  great  "vacation  time"  drink     refreshing  and  nourishing. 


DAIRY  Dell  recently  closed  its 
second  season  of  operation  at 
Central  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  with  a 
most  gratifying  record.  This  milk 
bar  was  established  at  the  shore 
resort  in  the  summer  of  1938,  as  a 
means  of  advertising  milk,  as  well 
as  an  outlet  for  the  sale  of  milk.  I  he 
promotional  motive  was,  in  fact, 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Co- 
operative officials  and  the  South 
Jersey  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  when  it  was  decided  to 
operate  the  Dell. 

The  season  just  closed  was  con- 
sidered highly  successful.  The  re- 
ception by  the  public  was  excellent 
and  as  the  season  progressed  sales 
continued  to  climb.  Several  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  were  in- 
augurated during  the  season. 

The  Dairy  Dell,  this  year,  was 
supervised  directly  by  the  Inter- 
State,  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer I.  Ralph  Zollers.  He 
selected  and  placed  in  active  charge 
John  V.  Glass  and  Edith  Tennant, 
each  of  whom  had  previous  experi- 
ence through  work  at  the  Dairy 
Dell  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  through  the 
hard  work  and  close  attention  to 
details  of  these  three  individuals  that 
the  Dairy  Dell  was  able  to  show 
such  a  splendid  record. 

The  Dairy  Dell  was  opened  for 
the   1939  season  early  in  June  and 


continued  until  mid-September,  hav- 
ing been  closed  down  immediately 
following  the  end  of  the  normal 
resort  season. 


Fall  Feed  Odors 
May  Be  Avoided 

No  season  of  the  year  is  entirely 
free  from  the  danger  of  feed  odors  in 
milk.  Fall  pasture  frequently  causes 
unsatisfactory  odors  because  of  gar- 
lic or  other  weeds  and  in  such  cases 
the  cows  must  be  removed  from 
pasture  several  hours  before  milking, 
in  order  to  avoid  contaminating  the 
milk  with  the  odor  of  tiiesc  strong 
fragrant  weeds. 

Likewise,  many  supplies  of  hay 
may  impart  strong  flavors  to  the 
milk.  Ihis  is  especially  true  with 
hay  that  may  have  garlic,  ragweed, 
or  other  weeds  mixed  with  it  and  in 
many  cases  the  feeding  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  silage  of  any  kind  within 
an  hour  or  two  before  milking  has 
been  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
unsatisfactory  odors  and  flavors  in 
milk.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  hay  and  silage  after  milking, 
or  at  least  four  or  five  hours  before 
milking. 

The  odor  of  silage  in  the  milking 
barn  or  on  the  clothes  of  the  milk 
handlers  can  easily  taint  the  milk. 
This    can    be    avoided    by    keeping 
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silage  out  of  the  milking  barn  until 
after  milking  has  been  completed 
and  keeping  the  doors  of  the  silo 
vestibule  closed. 

Frequently  frozen  pastures  are 
causes  of  unsatisfactory  odors  in 
milk  and  here  again  removal  of  cows 
from  such  pasture  several  hours 
before  milking  will  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  odors  traceable  to  this 
cause. 

Unsatisfactory  flavors  and  odors 
may  be  traced  at  times  to  improper 
use  of  sterilizing  materials,  especial- 
ly to  improper  draining  of  cans  and 
pails  after  rinsing  with  the  chlorine 
solution.  Drain  each  utensil  care- 
fully so  that  there  is  left  no  accumu- 
lation of  the  solution  which,  upon 
contact  with  warm  milk,  may  cause 
such  odors. 

Whenever  Inter-State  members 
run  into  trouble  due  to  flavor  or 
odors  in  their  milk,  they  are  urged  to 
get  in  touch  with  their  field  represen- 
tative, who  will  help  find  and  remove 
the  cause  of  this  trouble. 


Producers'  Federation 
Meets  In  Chicago 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  will  hold  its 
twenty-third  annual  convention  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  November  15- 
16-17. 

In  announcing  the  place  and 
dates,  Charles  W.  Holman,  Secre- 
tary, said:  "Many  problems  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  dairy  farmers 
under  the  present  conditions  of 
turmoil  and  uncertainty  will  un- 
doubtedly be  discussed  by  the 
delegates  who  will  be  in  attendance. 
This  year  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  internal  problems  of 
member  associations  than  ever  be- 
fore and  attendance  at  most  of  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  will  be 
limited  to  the  delegate  body." 

The  Federation  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  national  organization  of 
commodity  cooperative  associations 
owned  by  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  fifty-nine  member 
units,  with  a  total  membership  of 
approximately  330. ()()()  dairy  farm 
families  in  41  states.  The  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
is    a    member    of     the     Federation. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  are: 
President,  N.  P.  Hull  of  Lansing, 
Michigan;  1st  Vice-President,  John 
f^randt,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
2nd  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Davis, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Treasurer, 
George  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Penn- 
sylvania; and.  Secretary,  Charles  W. 
Holman. 

Among  its  directors  are  B.  H. 
Welty  of  Waynesboro,  Pennsyl- 
vania, president  of  the  Inter-State; 
and  F.  P.  (Daddy)  Willits  of  Ward. 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  an  honorary 
director. 
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National  Leaders  Discuss 

Rural  Life  Objectives 


AGRICULTURAL  leaders  who  as- 
sembled at  Pennsylvania  State 
L-Ollege,  nugusL  ^yj  to  .^tpi.c...w^.  -, 
to  attend  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  meeting,  partici- 
pated in  an  unusually  interesting 
program.  The  key  note  for  the 
meeting,  "What's  Ahead  for  Rural 
America",  was  sounded  by  the  As- 
sociation's president,  Dean  Chris  L. 
Christensen  of  the  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture. 

He  emphasized  that  farmers  and 
their  families  are  greatly  confused 
about  the  effects  of  changing  social, 
economic  and  political  forces  and 
modern  technologies  which  in- 
fluence their  farm  incomes  and 
threaten  the  future  of  their  family 
life.  The  real  problem,  the  dean 
said,  is  how  the  farmer  and  his 
family  can  attain  freedom  through 
organization  and  group  action. 

Problems  Increased 

"Agriculuture  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  our  national  economy,  "  the 
association  president  pointed  out, 
"and  will  not  be  in  a  sound  economic 
condition  until  national  economy  is 
set  in  order.  The  change  to  com- 
mercial farming  has  increased  the 
problems  of  agricultural  marketing," 
the  speaker  said,  "and  has  thrown 
the  farmer  into  the  vortex  of  a  com- 
plicated urban  economic  situation." 

The  welfare  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  not  only  wrapped  up  in  the 
same  package  with  American  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  labor,  but  is 
tied  in  no  uncertain  way  to  world 
economic  conditions.  Dean  Chris- 
tensen stressed. 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of 
education  to  rural  welfare,  he  de- 
clared for  a  blending  of  citizenship 
training  along  with  cultural,  social 
and  vocational  guidance  through  all 
formal  and  informal  education  from 
the  common  school  through  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

Enrichment  of  rural  culture 
through  the  arts  was  hailed  by  Dean 
Christensen  as  a  third  major  em- 
phasis of  the  national  rural  forum. 
The  challenge,  he  said,  is  for  a 
wider  use  of  the  means  whereby 
vital  cultural  qualities  may  find 
expression  and  growth  within  our 
rural  people.  Drama,  music,  art, 
good  literature  and  enjoyment  of 
nature  all  contribute  to  the  cultural 
side  of  life,  the  speaker  said. 

The  speakers  throughout  the  four 
days'  sessions  emphasized  the  need 
for  cooperation  among  all  groups. 
In  carrying  out  this  theme  represen- 
tation of  agricultural  organizations, 
of  industry,  and  of  labor  appeared 


on  the  program  and  outlined  how, 
in  their  opinion,  it  was  felt  that  a 
more  successful  national  economy 
could  be  obtained  through  the  co- 
operation of  all  groups.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  there  were 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  co- 
operation but  that  first  of  all  what 
is  meant  by  cooperation  should  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  an  exhibit  of  rural  art 
featuring  the  work  of  such  national- 
ly known  artists  as  Grant  Wood  of 
Iowa  and  John  Stcuart  Curry  of 
Wisconsin,  and  others. 

Rural  Education  Studied 

In  addition,  several  sessions  were 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural 
education,  including  rural  schools 
and  folk  schools  which  have  recently 
been  initiated  in  some  sections.  Out- 
standing speakers  on  educational 
subjects  included  Jakob  E.  Lange, 
of  Denmark,  who  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  the  folk  school  of  that 
agricultural   country. 

Two  Pennsylvanians  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Country  Life  Association.  They  are 
Miss  Lois  M.  Clark  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Carroll  P.  Streeter  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  Farm  Journal 
and  Farmer's  Wife. 


Fourth  annual  meeting,  Inter- 

StateMilkProducers'Cooperative 

Philadelphia,  November  28-29. 


CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 

Entered  in  the 
Review  Pictuie  Contest 

^Prizes: 

jj$5.00  if    picture    is  used    on   front 
page.     $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

tfjl Open  to: 

^Members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

fV^Requirements  of  picture: 

il  Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive 
background.  Farm  subject,  that  will 
interest  others  on  its  merits. 

Description  of  picture  (brief) 

Identification  of  sender. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned.) 


CALENDAR 
Of  Local  Meetings 
Watch  for  Notice  by  letter 


District  1 
Coatesville     Y.     M.     C.     A.     8:00     p.m., 
October  17. 

District  4 

Princess    Anne     Court    I  louse     afternoon. 

October  13. 
Snow  I  lill     Snow  I  lill     evening.  October  I  3. 

District  7 

Christiana     Bairs  Truck  Shed.  Gap     7:30 

p.m..  October  10. 

New  Holland     Farmers   Bank  7:30  p.m  . 

October  23. 

Paradise     Paradise  I  ligh  School  7 : 30  p.m., 

October  1 1 . 

District  9 

Newark     Wolf    I  lall.    University    of    Dela- 
ware     7:30  p.m..  October  19. 

District  10 

Bay    View     Mechanics    1  lall     October    1 3. 

Cecilton  Parish  House  7:30  p.m..  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Elkton     Court  House     November  I . 

Providence     Providence     October  30. 

Rising     Sun     High     School     October     24 
District  11 

Cochranville  1  ligh  School  7:30  p.m..  Oct- 
ober 25. 

Kemblesvillc-Landenberg     Kemblesvillc 
Hall      7:30p.m.  October  9. 

Oxford  Oxford  Grange  Hall  7:30  p.m.. 
October  16. 

Quarryville  High  School  7:30  p.m  .  Octo- 
ber 30. 

Southern  Lancaster  Oakryn  Hall  7:30 
p.m.,  October  30. 

District  15 

Avongrove.  Kennett  Square  and  West 
Chester,  joint  dinner  meeting  Legion 
Hall.  Kennett  Square  6:30  p.m.,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

District  16 

Duncannon  &  Loysville  Landisburg  I  ligh 
School      7:30  p.m..  October  II. 

Cumberland  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Room.  Carlisle  8:00  p.m..  Octo- 
ber 17. 


On  the  Job  Fifty  Years 

Members  of  Inter-State  over  most 
of  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  have 
met  E.  S.  Bayard,  or  know  him 
through  his  writings  as  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Mr.  Bayard 
has,  during  the  past  summer,  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year  of  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Ed  Bayard  has  established  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a  keen  analyst 
of  farm  problems  and  ranks  high  as 
an  exponent  of  what  is  just  and 
right.  No  one  can  mention  Ed 
Bayard  without  calling  attention 
to  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  handles 
himself  at  public  meetings,  mixing 
his  sound  advice  with  rare  wit  which 
drives  his  points  home. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  may  be  bad 
table  manners  but  it  beats  two  in  the 
bush  any  day. 


October,  1939 

Eight  Districts 
Will  Elect 
Directors 

WITH  THE  TERMS  of  the  directors 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  so  arranged  that 
«K»r>r ->vima  t*»l  V  nnf»-third  f  xni  re  each 

year,  elections  of  directors  are  sched- 
uled in  eight  districts  this  fall.  These 
elections  must  be  held  following  the 
completion  of  the  local  meetings  of 
those  districts  and  at  least  seven 
days  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
delegates. 

With  the  annual  delegate  meet- 
ing being  held  on  November  28-29, 
this  will  require  that  llie  district 
meetings  be  held  not  later  than 
November  21 . 

The  districts  in  which  the  terms 
of  present  directors  expire  and  the 
directors  now  representing  these 
districts  are  as  follows: 

District       2  Frederick  Shangle 

6  Fred  W.  Bleiler 

II  E.  M.  Crowl 

16  M.  L.Stitt 

I  7  Jos.  S.  Briggs 

20  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw 

"  22  A.  R.  Marvel 

26  D.  E.  Witherspoon 

The  term  of  each  of  these  directors 
expires  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
delegate  meeting  and  the  directors 
elected  by  the  delegates  in  each  of 
these  districts,  whether  the  old  direc- 
tor is  re-elected  or  a  new  director  is 
chosen,  will  start  the  new  term  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  annual  dele- 
gate meeting. 

The  delegates  in  each  district  cast 
official  ballots  for  the  director  to 
represent  their  districts  on  the 
Board.  However,  during  past  years 
the  delegates  in  many  districts  have 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  members 
as  a  whole  before  making  their  selec- 
tion. This  consensus  of  opinion  has 
been  obtained  in  some  instances 
through  mass  meetings;  in  others, 
through  instructions  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  locals  to  their  own  dele- 
gates; and  in  some  cases,  through 
mail  ballots  sent  to  all  members  in 
the  district. 

The  selection  of  directors  is  highly 
important.  The  Board  of  Directors 
Have  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  the  policies  of  the  Cooperative 
as  adopted  by  the  delegates,  develop- 
mg  further  policies  in  the  periods  be- 
tween delegate  meetings,  and  issu- 
mg  instructions  to  the  management 
according  to  those  policies  adopted. 
This  requires  good  judgment  and 
business  ability.  We  must  keep 
m  mind  that  the  director  is.  in  fact, 
a  hired  man,  not  only  for  the  mem- 
bers within  his  district  but  for  the 
members  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 
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AYRSHIRES     AT    AUCTION 

The  breed  ioni^  noted  for  splendid  udders  and  economical 
production  througii  a  long  life  period. 

TREWERYN  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

Springhouse.  Montgomery  County.  Penna. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9,   1939 

At  12  O'clock  E.S.T. 

80     Tuberculin  and  Bang's  Free     80 

40  Cows  in  Milk,  8  Close  Springers 

2  Herd  Sires,  Balance  Heifers 

One  of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known  Ayrshire  herds  in  the 
East  developed  from  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  breed. 

A  feature  of  the  sale  is  the  herd  sire.  Stralhgluss  Douglass  King 
and  31  daughters.  The  Junior  lleid  Sire  is  a  double  grandson 
of  Penshurst  Man  O'War. 

This  sale  offers  dairymen  a  splendid  opportunity  to  secure 
tattle  that  are  at  once  good  producers  and  foundation  animals. 

Catalogs  available  at  the  farm  or  write  to 

THE  PATE  SALES  CO. 

Kennett  Square.  Pa..  Sales  Managers. 


Don't  Let  Heifers  Lose 
Weight  Already  Gained 

From  now  until  they  are  placed  in 
the  barn  for  winter  feeding,  heifers 
on  pasture  need  close  attention, 
reminds  R.  H.  Olmstead.  Professor 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Even 
though  thrifty  and  growing  as  a 
result  of  good  pasture  feed,  they 
often  lose  weight  in  the  late  fall 
unless  given  supplemental  feed,  he 
says. 

Professor  Olmstead  suggests  build- 
ing a  hay  rack  for  making  hay 
available  to  the  young  stock  any 
time  they  wish.  Silage  also  may  be 
used  to  supplement  the  pasture. 
In  some  cases,  grain  feeding  may  be 
advisable.  This  need  not  be  high  in 
protein.  Home-grown  grain  may  be 
used  entirely  or  as  a  large  part  of  a 
mixture. 

He  reminds  that  large  cows  pro- 
duce more  milk  than  smaller  indi- 
viduals having  the  same  ability  to 
convert  feed  into  milk.  For  that 
reason,  a  heifer  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  attain  maximum 
size.  It  is  also  possible  to  have  a 
well-grown  heifer  come  into  pro- 
duction two  to  four  montlis  earlier 
than  a  poorly-developed  individual. 

Bay  View  Community  Fair 

An  annual  event  in  the  Bay  View 
community  of  Cecil  county,  is  the 
Community  Fair.  This  year's  fair 
will  be  held  at  Mechanics  Hall.  Bay 
View.  October  26-27.  It  will  be 
strictly  a  community  enterprise, 
giving  farmers  and  others  in  that 
vicinity  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
quality  of  products  raised  by  their 
neighbors,  thus  furnishing  a  com- 
parison with  results  of  their  efforts. 


^^  caiy  RUNNING 
cow  CLIPPER^^ 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater^ 
speed. easeof  han- 
dling, rugged, 
lasting  dura- 
bility. 


ANTI-FRICTION 

TENSION 
,    CONTROL 


STEWARf  CLIPMASTER 

Ni'w  antl-frlctlon  tenaton  control  assurea  perfect 
tonslon  bfiwefu  bluUes  for  cooler,  lighter  running  — 
fiister,  euaicr  dipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer. 
Eiclmivt  Stewart  design  bull-beariii?  motor  is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  tlie  Inaidated  EASY- 
C'liir  handle  that  Is  barely  two  Inches  In  diameter. 
Completely  Insulated  — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  cllpplns;.  amoothest  running,  easlest-to-uaecllpper 
for  cows,  horsffS.  dogs,  mules  etc.  \  $25  value  for  $19  95 
complete.  100-120  volts.  Siwclal  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer's  or  aend  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Send  for  FREK  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand- 
power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  «nd 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company.  5649 
Rooaevelt  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois.  60  years  mattng 
Qvality  producti 
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"Was  your  father  a  college  man?" 
"Yes,    but   we   never   mention   it. 

The  college  he  went  to  had  a  rotten 

football  team." 

Remind  neighbor  members  and 
fill  your  car  when  you  go  to 
YOUR  Local's  annual  meeting. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Consumption  Gain  Continues 


INCREASED  consumption  of  milk 
and  manufactured  dairy  products 
is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
development  in  the  market  situa- 
tion during  the  past  several  months. 
The  Milk  Industry  houndation  re- 
ports that  daily  average  sales  of 
milk  during  August  showed  an  in- 
crease of  5.65  percent  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  this  figure  being 
based  on  reports  from  leading  dis- 
tributors in    136  markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics reports  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  butter, 
with  decreases  in  consumption  of 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk.  Total 
consumption  of  all  manufactured 
products  is  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Milk  production  has  continued 
higher  than  the  normal  level  but  is 
not  as  gr«at  as  the  unusually  large 
production  during  the  late  summer 
of  1938.  Reports  covering  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Philadelphia 
market  showed  an  average  daily  pro- 
duction per  farm  during  August  of 
239  pounds,  which  was  exactly  the 
same  as  a  year  previous.  The  July 
daily  production  of  246  pounds 
showed  a  9  pound  increase  over  July, 
1938.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  1938 
August  production  was  1.7  percent 
higher  than  July,  while  in  1939  the 
same  comparison  shows  a  2.9  per- 
cent decrease.  Milk  production 
reports  covering  the  country,  show 
a  drop  from  a  year  ago  as  of  Septem- 
ber I ,  but  an  increase  over  the  ten- 
year  average  for  the  same  date. 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  country  have 
improved  somewhat  due  to  fall 
rains,  but  are  below  normal.  Over 
the  country  as  a  whole,  pastures 
were  about  normal  September  I , 
but  fell  off  rapidly  during  the  hot, 
dry  spell  which  struck  the  Mid-west 
during  mid-September. 

The  Cream  market  has  shown  a 
seasonal  weakness  during  the  past 
several  weeks,  with  cream  meeting 
Pennsylvania  requirements  dropping 
from  $14.00  to  $12.00  per  40-quart 
can  of  40  percent  cream  since  late 
August.  Details  of  these  and  other 
quotations  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

Producer  prices  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  have  remained  steady  dur- 
ing recent  weeks,  with  the  exception 
that  the  higher  butter  price  has 
carried  the  prices  of  Class  1 1  and 
Class  111  milk  upward.  Prices  in 
several  markets  have  shown  recent 
increases.  The  producer  price  for 
Class  I  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  reported 
up  50  cents  per  100  pounds;  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  31  cents;  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  30  cents;  Dayton,  Ohio,  35 
cents;    Columbus,    Ohio,    20    cents; 


Comparative  Open  Market  Quotations  per  40-quart  can  of  40% 
cream  meeting  various  inspection  requirements,  as  reported  by 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.D.A. 

Inspection  Requirements  Met 


Ending 

Aug.  26. 
Sept.  2 . 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  23. 


Pf»nn«vlvania 

-  J  - . 


only 


$14.00 
13.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.00 


Omaha,  Nebraska,  20  cents;  De- 
troit, Michigan,  18  cents;  and  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  31   cents. 

Retail  price  increases  of  I  cent 
per  quart  occurred  at  Albany,  Provi- 
dence, Dayton,  Columbus,  Omaha, 
and  Seattle.  Increases  of  varying 
amounts  occurred  also  at  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  and  Detroit. 

Butter  production  showed  a 
slight  decrease  in  August  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  but  was  higher 
than  normal.  Total  production  for 
the  month  was  164,960,000,  while 
the  January  to  August  total  was 
1,271  million  pounds,  a  one  percent 
increase  over  the  same  months  of 
1938. 

Butter  storage  reports  showed 
1  73  million  pounds  on  hand  Septem- 
ber 1 ,  a  drop  of  28  million,  or  1 4  per- 
cent, under  September  1,  1938. 
Partial  reports,  covering  the  ten 
most  important  markets  have 
shown  a  steadily  improving  storage 
situation  during  September,  with 
an  I  I  million  pound  drop  in  those 
markets  during  the  4  weeks  ending 
September  28.  A  year  ago  the  sup- 
ply at  these  markets  increased  19 
million  pounds  during  the  same 
period. 

Butter  prices  advanced  from 
24.25  cents  for  92-score  butter  at 
New  York  on  August  31.  to  29  cents 
at  the  end  of  September,  the  month- 
ly average  increasing  from  24.25  to 
27.66  cents. 

Cheese  production  in  August 
was  52  million  pounds,  a  4  percent 
drop  from  August  a  year  ago,  with 
production  during  the  first  seven 
months  totaling  370  million  pounds, 
a  9  percent  drop  from  a  year  ago, 
but  21  percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding eight-year  average.  Storage 
reports  on  cheese  show  103  million 
pounds  of  American  cheese  on  hand 
September  1 ,  a  24  million  pound 
drop  from  a  year  earlier  but  almost 
identical  with  the  five-year  average 
for  that  date. 

Cheese  prices  have  also  shown 
a  substantial  increase  during  the 
past  month,  with  the  quotation  for 
longhorns     at     Chicago     increasing 


Pa..  Newark. 

Pa..  Newark. 

&  Lower  Merion 

&  New  Jersey 

$15.50 

$15.00 

14.75 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

from  14'/2  cents  to  I  7  cents  a  pound 
in  four  weeks. 

Evaporated  milk  production  for 
August  was  estiminated  at  194  mil- 
lion pounds,  three  percent  over 
August  a  year  ago  and  seventeen 
percent  over  the  five-year  average. 
Production  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  was  1 ,597  million  pounds, 
three  million  pounds  less  than  a  year 
ago  but  230  million  pounds  above  the 
preceding  five-year  average.  Sup- 
plies of  evaporated  milk  in  manu- 
facturer's warehouses  on  September 
1  was  355  million  pounds,  a  15  per- 
cent drop  from  1938.  Prices  to  be 
paid  producers  by  evaporators  aver- 
aged $1.18  in  August,  2  cents  over 
July  and  3  cents  higher  than  in 
August,   1938. 

Production  of  dry  skim  milk 
showed  a  substantial  increase  during 
August  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  the  output  totalling  22  million 
pounds,  a  16  percent  drop.  Supplies 
on  hand  September  1,  totaled  18 
million  pounds,  the  equivalent  of 
15  days  supply.  A  year  ago  53 
days  supply  of  dry  skim  milk  was 
on  hand  September  I .  This  con- 
dition is  reflected  in  prices,  with  the 
dry  skim  milk  price  in  August  aver- 
aging 5.83  cents  per  pound,  .58 
cents  more  than  in  July  and  1.23 
cents  over  August  last  year. 

The  feed  situation  has  shown  a 
sharp  change  during  the  past  month, 
with  prices  increasing  8  to  24  fjer- 
cent  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  6. 
This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  corn  and  wheat 
due  to  the  war  outbreak  in  Europe. 
The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  on 
hand  for  the  country  is  estiminated 
at  1  1 2  million  tons  as  of  September 
1,  which  is  one  million  tons  larger 
than  a  year  ago  and  4  million  tons 
above  the  five-year  average.  This 
large  supply  is  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  price  levels  fol- 
lowing the  sharp  rise  in  early  Sep- 
tember. 


The  business  race  is  always  won 
by  a  head. 
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Fun  That  Milk  Built 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Dykes  Alley  and  in  our  simple 
inexpensive  uniforms  we  play  and 
talk  and  bowl  together.  Competi- 
tion runs  high,  and  in  between  the 
jokes  and  "wise  cracks",  you  will 
hear  more  serious  comments  about 
good     health     good     food     exercise 

are  discussed  often,  and  we  realize 
that  these  factors  make  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  factory  and  also 
for  that  reserve  strength  which 
allows  us  to  play  after  working 
hours.  Almost  every  member  of  our 
bowling  leagues  is  a  milk  drinker. 
"Milk  Builds  Muscle",  so  says  one 
of  our  posters. 

And  it  all  started  on  that  busy 
morning  when  I  left  my  desk  to  go 
to  the  front  office  and  hear  about 
the  help  in  health  work  for  factory 
employees  which  is  offered  by  the 
Dairy  Council. 


Women's  Place  In 
The  Co-Op  Movement 

(Continued  from  page    10) 

buying  monopolies;  contribute  to- 
ward economic  stability;  aid  in 
raising  the  quality  of  products; 
and  raise  the  standards  of  living  for 
both  farmer-producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

From  a  social  standpoint  they  are 
the  most  democratic  type  of  organ- 
ization because  they  grow  out  of 
common  need;  recognize  no  classes; 
provide  for  maximum  local  partici- 
pation and  control;  and  unify  social 
groups  on  a  basis  of  their  common 
interests.  They  give  a  sense  of 
modest  self-importance  to  members 
who  are  naturally  retiring  and 
reserved.  Can  fascism  or  com- 
munism find  a  place  in  such  a  group? 

Any  movement  as  comprehensive  as 
the  cooperative  movement  has  a  place 
in  it  for  women.  People  outside  of 
cooperatives  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of 
their  democracy   or  of  the   part   they 
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BUTTER 

PRICES 

92   -Score 

Solid  Pack 

Date 

Philadelphia      N 

cw  York 

Chicago 

1 

24  y^   25 

24% 

24 

2 

24t/4   25 

24% 

24 

5 

25 'i 

25% 

24% 

6 

27% 

26  V4 

26% 

7 

27 

26% 

26% 

8 

27 

26% 

26% 
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27'/^ 

27 

26% 

tl 

28% 

28 

27% 

12 

28% 

26 

27% 

13 

28 

27% 

27% 

14 

28% 

28 

27  V4 

IS 

29       29% 

28% 

28% 

16 

28%  28% 

28 

28% 

18 

28%  28% 

28 

28% 

19 

28%  28  V4 

28 

28 

20 

28%  28V4 

28 

28 

21 

28%  28 '4 

28 

28 

22 

28*4  29 

28% 

28% 

23 

28  «/4-29 

28% 

28% 

2J 

29%  29  % 

29 

28 '4 

26 

29%  29% 

29 

285i 

27 

29%   29 '^ 

29 

28% 

28 

29%   29 '4 

29 

28  y4 

29 

29%   29 '/4 

29 

28*4 

30 

29%   29  «4 
ge       28  22 
■39       24  56 

29 

28  »4 

Avera 

27.66 

27.44 

Aug. 

24.25 

23   54 

JJept. 

"38      26.14 

26.25 

25.50 

play  in  a  community,  economically 
and  socially.  J  he  woman's  part  here 
is  to  have  this  information  and  be  able 
to  pass  it  on  to  them.  In  the  home 
where  true  cooperation  begins  she 
should  know  the  cooperative's  pur- 
poses and  advantages  and  make  use 
of  them  so  that  the  home  may  be  the 
center  for  a  family  having  economic 
stability  and  security,  the  center  of  a 
little  democracy  in  whicli  the  child- 
ren will  grow  up  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  responsibilities,  economic  and 
social,  they  must  assume  in  a  truly 
democratic  community. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Coofjerative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work 
during  August,  1939. 

Farm  Calls 1257 

Non-Farm  Calls 311 

Butterfat  Tests 3457 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Aug.)       31 
(second  half  Aug.)       21 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested 555 

Brom-Thymol  Tests 256 

Sediment  Tests 32 

Microscopic  Elxaminations 106 

Membership  Solicitation 180 

New  Members  Signed 19 

District  Meetings 3 

Attendance 1 524 

Committee  Meetings tt 

Attendance 84 

Other  Meetings 7 

Attendance 167 1 


Meeting  Calendar 

October  \  7  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Mill^ 
Market  Committee     Woodbury,   N.  J 

October  24  Altoona-HuntingJon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Committee  County 
Agent's  office,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

October  25  Trenton  Inter -State  Milk  Mar- 
ket Committee  \9  W.  State  Street.  Tren- 
ton. N.  J. 

October  26  Wilmington  Inter-Stale  Milk 
Market   Committee     Newark.    Del. 

October  26.  27.  2^  Community  Fair, 
Unionville  High  School,  Unionville.  Pa. 

October  26-27  Bay  View  Community  Fair, 
Mechanics  Hall,  Bay  View.  Md. 

November  15-16-17  /4nnua/  Meeting.  Na- 
tional CooF>erative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration    Chicago.     111. 

November  28-29  Annual  Meeting,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


Teacher:  "Which  hand  is  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  holding  over  her 
head?" 

Smart  Kid:  "The  one  with  the 
torch." 


Milk  led  all  products  as  the 
largest  single  source  of  farm  cash 
income  in  1938  with  a  total  of 
$1,430,000,000. 


Attend  the  meeting     Help  elect 

the    officers    and    delegates    of 

YOUR  local. 


IS 


NEW  KIND  OF 
PORTABLE 
MILKER 

,\  MEETS  ALL  INSPEOTiON  Dl  ||C| 

_      REQUIREMENTS rUUO. 

^_^  ■■  ^  -     Amaz-lnft  2-plece  milk  head  cleaned 
■■If  E  E  S     CLEAN  in  a  few  seconda.    Vacuum 
■   ■»■■■■■     ndjuatabletoeach  cow.  Nopuliator. 
no  pipelines.  NEW  Lip  Action  Valve 
that  can't   stick  or  foul.    Result  of 
35  years'  eiperlence.    Nothing  Uke 

until  you  eet  facts  about  the  new 


Ruth  nam*  for 
•  •nsational 
tacts  and  amai- 
Ina  low  ortca 
onthaPortabIa 
Milker  that 
took  SS  years 
to  perfect.  In* 
formation  Free 


j4nkcr*Holtl\^ 


Ank«r>HoltliMfg,  Co.,Roem    2010  Pert  Huron,  Mich. 


l^'Clipper 


POST 
PAID 


Hpfa  Ib  the  blKsest  alectHc  ANIMAL 
CLIPPER  bargain  ever  of fercd.   Nuw  you 

can  get  a  Renuine  Andin  —  thu  uriirinal    Binde 
unit  elipprr  -  nt  thn  lowest  price  In  htotory. 

Thu  AiK'i  <  m  easier  to  operate-  iIm  w.ikIiI  r  «t» 

on  the  Biiitiiul  uh  you  ^(Uiil<'  it  witVi   thu    form  fUtinff 

handle,     tluti  u  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  dust 

sealed  motor  —  no  Bliaftn  ur  atHiidu.    iiladuB  run  on  hard- 

«n«d  Bteid  rollvr  huniinica—  are  quickly  intcrchuiiKeahle  for  clip- 

pinir  rattle,  horsi'H.  »hi-i'p,  iloKH.i-tc.ThcAndtH  i.s  thf  choice  of  losd- 

Inu  Uairyrnen,  Army  i'oHlx,  Hunt  Clubu,  and  Ureedura  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation  A  Battery  Run*  It  I 


You  can  run  an  Andix  all  day  for  a  few  cents.  There  ia  a  model 
for  evpry  current:  .Si.-indurd  1 10  volt  AC  <ir  DCI.only  $17  bO.  Models 
fur  6  V.  aturave  battery,  9  v.  l>i'U>vol  Unit,  HZ  v.  li^ht  plant,  220  v. 

Iliirh  Line.  $2  extra.  20  feet  of 
untireakHhIu   ruMivr  -  covered 
curd  ^  i^niar  eijuipment. 
Sendonly  $l<Hpecify  volt- 

Moncy-Back  Guarantee  h?ran'?c"w'e'pay''Vo«t^VM!r 

ifi't     your    Andia    from    your 
Dealer.    Give  it  a  thoroush  trial  for  10  daya.  if  not  fully  Satis- 
fied, your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
ANDIS  CLIPPER   CO.,  Dept.   At7K  Racine,  Wis. 


10  Days  Trial 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  p>er  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GUERNSEYS.  Breeder  will  loan  promising  bull 
calves  from  proven  strains  to  responsible  dairymen 
who  desire  to  improve  herds.  J.  Howard  Cliffe, 
Ivyland,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MILK  COOLERS 


Twenty-four  can  Esco  cabinet,  two  compartments 
circulating  pump,  1 1/2  horsepower  Frigidaire  com- 
pressor. New  condition,  guaranteed,  $33U  installed. 
H.  R.  HURLEY,  266  Highland  Avenue,  Trenton. 
New  Jersey. 


CLIPPERS 


CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED.  Enclose 
30^  with  each  set  of  blades  mailod.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  service.  Andis  and  Stewart 
Electric  Clippers,  Repair.s.  Parts,  Blades.  Send  fur 
1939  clipper  book.  GEO.  F.  CRF.UT/BURG  «c 
SON.  Dept.   D..  I  19  North  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DOGS 


HUNTING  HOUNDS:  forced  Sale.  Six  Coon- 
hounds,  Two  Minkhounds,  One  Skunkhound,  Three 
Foxhounds,  Four  Rabbithounds.  Pictures.  Stat* 
wants        ISAAC    GINGER,    D-34.    Herrick    Illinois. 


A  woman  on  a  party  line  took 
down  the  receiver,  heard  another 
woman  remark,  "I  just  put  some 
beans  on  to  cook." 

Some  time  later  the  other  two 
women  were  found  still  talking. 
Impatient  to  make  her  call,  the 
first  woman  broke  in:  "Madam,  I 
smell  your  beans  burning." 

There    was    a    scream;     receivers 
slammed,    and    the    line    was   open. 


ii: 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


That  is  the  Daily  Average  of 
the  150  PURE-BRED  COWS  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  at 
BORDEN'S  DAIRY  WORLD  OF  TO- 
iMORROW,  New  Yorit  World's  Fair 


.,  160/   dairy  teed  has  Ijgh'ed  'h^  ^S 

of  Tomorrow.  ^^^y  return 

■■With  scarcely  an  exceJ^XrVork  World's  Fau 

Sily  ior  tie  mst  i- — ^g^  -usu^V    1°"^ 

^°^"T'of  Ixcessive  heat  and  high  hum.dity. 
periods  of  excessiv  ^^^^  remarkably 

"Calves  born  °t  *^  J°  '^  „„d  Calf  Ration, 
well  on  Beacon  Calf  ^^^  ^^j^^^it 

-E^ery  real  cow-man  who  h°ss       i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^uTorthlsTa'a  showing." 


Vere  S.  Culver,  Head  Herdsman,  Borden's  Dairy 
World  of  Tomorrow.  Mr.  Culver  is  a  nationally  known 
"cow-man."  (.\llicd  News-photo) 


Sept.  20,  1939 


'72        y^r.S.Cu,rer.Hean.e.ls.nan. 
^^°  Dairy  World  ol  Tomorrow. 


The  Rotolactor — a  Walker-Gordon  feature — where 
cows  are  "milked  as  they  ride"  at  Borden's  Dairy 
World  of  Tomorrow .  (UnderwooJ  &  UnJerwcMiJ  I'hoto) 


We  thank  you,  Mr.  Culver,  for  your  comments.  And  we  are  glad  that 
Beacon  Dairy  Rations  and  Calf  Feeds  have  been  given  this  opportunity 
to  again  prove  themselves  on  this  distinguished  herd. 

For  20  years  Beacon  has  blazed  a  new  trail  in  high-producing  dairy 
feeds.  Beacon  Dairy  Rations  are  formulated  of  the  finest  ingredients 
we  can  obtain.  They  are  precision  feeds  throughout,  made  especially 
for  Northeastern  herds.  No  fillers  of  low  nutritive  value  are  ever  used! 
Proof  that  our  formulas  contain  the  correct  proportion  of  ingredients 
for  maximum  results  has  been  confirmed  time  and  again  by  official  tests. 

Try  the  Beacon  Feeding  Program  on  your  own  herd!  Put  it  to  TEST 
alongside  of  any  other  feeding  plan  you  may  be  using!  That  is  the  best 

way  to  discover  how  much  Beacon  Dairy  Ra- 
tions can  help  you  to  get  increased  production! 
See  your  local  Beacon  Dealer  for  complete  details. 


One  of  the  cow  barns  where  the  150  pure  bred  cowi 
of  five  breeds  are  stabled  at  the  Fair. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

We  make  feeds  for  chickens,   turkeys,  ducks,  game  birds,  horse», 
awine,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits  and  doga. 


BEACON    2><u^  ^eedi 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THK  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTE  .  ^  ^fi        ^^       *  ^9^^        ^ 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Official  Notice  to  Delegates 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers*    Cooperative 

The  Annual  Delegate  Meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  28-29, 1939, 
commencing  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Board  of  Directors 


/^.Q/, 


President 


<36^^4^^^^^^  Secretary 


All  members  of  the  Cooperative  are  welcome  to  attend  all  sessions  of 
this  meeting  and  take  part  in  all  discussions. 


Come    Out,    Members, 

Attend  The  Annual  Meetin 


DELEGATES  elected  by  the  I  1 3 
locals  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers' Cooperative  will  hold 
their  annual  delegate  meeting  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Chest- 
nut and  Ninth  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov- 
ember 28-29.  This  will  be  the 
fourth  annual  delegate  meeting  of 
the  Cooperative  and  the  twenty- 
third  annual  convention  of  organ- 
ized milk  producers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  business 
of  the  Cooperative  will  be  transacted 
Ly  the  delegates  and  only  delegates 
may  vote  on  questions  involving 
Cooperative  policy.  However,  any 
member  of  the  Cooperative  is  eligible 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  to  take 
part  in  discussions.  Every  part  of 
the  Inter-State  territory  is  equally 
represented  when  the  voting  is 
confined  to  delegates  only,  thus 
giving  distant  points  equal  voice 
with  nearby  areas  from  which  it  is 
much  easier  to  obtain  a  large  member 
representation. 

Starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held 
at  10  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  November 
28,  with  most  of  the  morning's 
session  being  devoted  to  reports  of 
the  work  done  during  the  previous 
year.  This  will  give  all  members  and 
delegates  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  first-hand  account  of 
achievements. 

It  is  natural  that  these  reports 
will  provide  a  starting  point  from 
which  discussions  of  future  policies 
will  be  made. 

Featuring  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  program  will  be  a  report 


on  progress  and  policies  of  the 
Cooperative,  to  be  given  by  O.  H. 
Hoffman.  Jr.,  general  manager.  A 
report  of  the  Dairy  Council's  work 
in  promoting  the  use  of  milk  in  our 
retail  markets  will  be  presented  by 
C.  I.  Cohee,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia I  nter-State  Dairy  Council. 

Afternoon  Business 

Following  out  the  directions  of 
the  delegate  body  at  the  1938 
meeting,  there  will  be  no  outside 
speaker  on  the  program  during  the 
business  session  of  the  meeting.  A 
short  educational  number,  however, 
is  being  substituted,  which  will 
provide  relief  from  a  continuous 
afternoon  of  discussion.  This  will 
be  a  demonstration  on  guarding  the 
quality  of  milk,  by  Pennsylvania's 
state  champion  4-H  Dairy  demon- 
stration team,  consisting  of  Helen 
Konhaus  and  Harold  Loy  of  Cum- 
berland County.  These  young  folks 
have  put  on  this  demonstration 
before  numerous  large  groups  and  in 
every  instance  their  work  has  won 
high  commendations. 

The  final  business  of  the  after- 
noon will  be  the  reading  of  resolu- 
tions and  presentation  of  copies  of 
the  resolutions  to  the  delegates, 
with  action  on  the  resolutions  being 
deferred  until  the  following  morning. 
Such  time  as  is  available  will  be 
given  over  to  discussion  of  market 
problems  by  delegates  and  members. 

Send  Resolutions  Early 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of 
delegates  all  resolutions  will  be 
referred  first  to  a  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  G.  Walter 
Sharpless,     Kennett     Square,     Pa., 


H.  Stockton  Startt,  Chestertown, 
Md.;  H.  H.  Fisher,  Stockton,  N.  J.; 
and  W.  H.  Jump,  Houston,  Del. 
This  Committee  eliminates  dupli- 
cate resolutions,  selects  the  most 
comprehensive  of  similar  resolutions 
on  the  same  subject,  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  delegate 
body  for  action  on  the  resolutions. 
The  Committee  meets  at  the  office 
of  the  Cooperative  on  November  11 , 
the  day  before  the  delegate  meeting 
opens,  and  it  is  urged  that  all 
resolutions  be  sent  to  them  in 
advance.  Address  them  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  401 
North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  so 
they  will  reach  the  Committee  on  or 
before  that  date. 

Excellent  Banquet   Planned 

The  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  November  28,  will  provide 
the  members  with  both  food  and 
entertainment.  The  Governors  of 
the  four  states  comprising  the  milk 
shed  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  banquet  and  to  meet  milk 
producers  from  their  own  and  neigh- 
boring states  in  an  informal,  non- 
business atmosphere.  A  program  of 
entertainment  featuring  a  number 
of  high  class  acts  will  complete  the 
evening's  festivities. 

The  Wednesday  (November  29) 
session  will  open  at  9:00  A.M.  and 
will  be  strictly  a  business  session 
open  to  delegates,  members  and  the 
members  of  Inter-State  families. 
At  this  session  final  action  will  be 
taken  on  resolutions  and  any  ad- 
ditional business  brought  up  by 
delegates  will  be  considered  by  the 

delegate  body.  (Please  turn  to  page  10) 


November,  1939 


When  The  President  Changed  Thanksgiving 


HE  UPSET  the  original  plans  for  our  annual 
meeting  as  well  as  the  plans  of  a  lot  of  other 
people  in  this  country. 

But  we  are  all  squared  away  again  and  the 
affair  will  take  place  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, November  28  and  29. 

Here  your  delegates,  elected  by  your  locals, 
will  transact  the  business  of  the  Cooperative  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  which  you 
have  given  them.  Here  will  be  determined  the 
policies  under  which  your  milk  will  be  sold 
next  year.  Last,  but  far  from  least,  here  will  be 
Inter-State's  annual  banquet  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

As  a  member  you  have  a  right  to  attend  and 
you  are  welcome.     It  will  mean  much  to  all  of 


us  and  will   make  an  even   better  meeting  if 
you,  too,  can  be  on  hand. 

And  about  this  Thanksgiving  business,  re- 
gardless of  what  day  is  designated,  we  have  a 
lot  of  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Whether 
moving  it  ahead  a  week  means  more  or  less 
business,  for  the  storekeepers  before  Christmas 
is  not  half  as  important  as  the  proper  obser- 
vance of  its  true  purpose.  After  all,  as  I  remem- 
ber it.  Thanksgiving  was  originally  established 
as  a  day  giving  thanks  unto  God  rather  than 
cash  unto  man. 


Price  Hearing  Held 

in  Three  State  Markets 

Price  hearings  have  been  held  in 
three  Pennsylvania  markets  during 
October.  A  hearing  opened  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  5.  for  the 
consideration  of  prices  to  producers, 
prices  to  be  charged  for  milk  sold 
at  retail,  and  the  readjustment  of 
boundaries  of  the  Pittsburgh  milk 
marketing  area.  After  being  in 
session  two  days  it  was  found 
necessary  to  postpone  the  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing  until  October  16, 
when  an  additional  three  full  days 
were  devoted  to  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

The  Pittsburgh  price  was  decreas- 
ed from  $3.06  to  $2.30  per  hundred 
pounds  of  Class  1  milk  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  with  the  Class  lA  price 
being  decreased  from  %1.22  to  $1.75 
at  the  same  time.  A  hearing  held  in 
Pittsburgh  in  July  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  these  prices  to  $2.70  for 
Class  1  milk  and  $2.00  for  Class  I A 
effective  on  August  I . 

The  Commission  also  held  a 
hearing  at  Scranton  on  October  18 
[or  the  consideration  of  the  same 
Items,  that  is,  producer  and  consum- 
er prices  and  marketing  area  bound- 
aries for  the  Scranton  marketing 
area.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Class  1  price  at  Scranton  was 
reduced  from  $2.80  to  $2.05  on 
April  1,  the  Class  I A  price  being 
reduced  from  $2.20  to  $1.75  at  the 
same  time.  A  large  part  of  these 
cuts  was  restored  when  the  Class  1 
price  was  raised  to  $2.70  on  August 
16  and  the  Class  1 A  price  to  $2.00  on 
October  5. 

A  hearing  was  scheduled  for 
Harrisburg  on  October  25  for  the 
consideration  of  producer  and  con- 


sum  jr  prices  and  the  adjustment  of 
marketing  are:is  for  the  Harrisburg 
area.  No.  8.  A  new  price  order 
went  into  effect  at  Harrisburg  on 
September  I,  establishing  a  $2.50 
Class  1  price.  Ihis  order  was  based 
on  a  compromise  among  producers 
and  distributors,  the  previous  order 
not  having  been  followed  in  deter- 
mining prices  actually  paid. 

It  is  expected  that  orders  covering 
these  markets  will  be  issued  at  an 
early  date  but  no  indication  has 
been  given  as  to  the  price  schedules 
which  may  be  specified. 


Replacements 

Would  you  be  perfectly  willing 
to  sell  your  best  cowsi^  Of  course 
not!  No  one  else  is  either.  Do 
you  ever  have  difficulty  paying  your 
notes  when  they  come  due?  Oh, 
you  do!  Most  everyone  else  docs, 
too. 

There  are  about  250,000  dairy 
cows  in  New  Jersey.  Since  the 
average  period  of  usefulness  of  a 
dairy  cow  is  5  years  or  less,  this 
means  that  New  Jersey  dairymen 
need  50,000  animals  for  replace- 
ment purposes  annually.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  30,000 
purchased  replacements  coming  into 
New  Jersey  from  other  states.  As- 
suming that  an  average  replacement 
costs  $125  per  head,  this  means  that 
the  annual  states  replacement  bill 
amounts  to  $3,750,000.  It  might  be 
well  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
most  of  this  money  can  be  produced 
on  the  farm  in  the  form  of  home 
grown  replacements. 

When  you  buy  replacements  you 
usually  get  the  other  fellows  low 
producer  or  diseased  cast-off.      It   is 


very  difficult  to  improve  or  even 
hold  the  present  production  in  herds 
that  are  maintained  by  means  of 
purchased  replacements.  When  you 
grow  your  own  replacements  you 
can  select  the  calves  from  your  best 
producers.  You  also  reduce  the 
hazard  of  introducing  disease  into 
the  herd.  The  cost  of  growing 
replacements  can  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  liberal  use  of  quality  rough- 
age that  can  be  produced  profitably 
on  New  Jersey  farms.  A  D.H.I. A. 
program  combined  with  artificial 
insemination  will  improve  the  in- 
heritance from  year  to  year.  A 
D.H.I. A.  program  spots  out  the 
best  producing  cows  that  may  be 
bred  artificially  to  proven  sires  or 
bulls  of  superior  inheritance. 
- — New  Jersey   Cow    Testing   Studies 


Butter  !  ! 

A  Superior  Food 

Every  good  cook  knows  that  the 
liberal  use  of  butter  adds  a  flavor 
to  foods  which  can  be  obtained  m 
no  other  way.  Butter  improves  the 
flavor  of  any  dish  in  which  fat  is 
used.  It  has  been  said  that  butter 
has  the  unique  power  to  transform 
a  mediocre  meal  into  a  culinary 
triumph. 

And  superior  flavor  does  more 
than  merely  delight  the  palate, 
says  the  National  Dairy  Council. 
Investigators  have  found  that  the 
entire  digestive  system  is  affected 
by  hunger  and  appetite.  Thus  foods 
which  appeal  to  the  appetite  create 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
digestion. 

Butterfat  is  highly  digestible  and  is 
unique  among  food  fats  becauseof  its 
high  natural  content  of  vitamin  A. 
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toward    an    increased    cost    of    milk 
production. 

Both  the  Trenton  and  the  South 
Jersey  Secondary  Market  Commit- 
tees were  represented  at  the  hearing 
and  a  brief  was  presented  by  F.  P. 
Willits,  Jr..  representing  the  Inter- 
State  as  a  whole.  In  this  brief, 
factual  information  was  presented  as 
to  feed  costs  and  their  iniiuence 
upon  the  cost  of  production.  Pas- 
ture conditions  throughout  the  sum- 
mer were  reviewed  and  the  farm 
wage  situation  was  outlined. 

In  the  closing  statement  of  this 
brief,  the  Control  Board  was  asked 
to  "use  this  information  along  with 
other  information  and  statistics  now 
at  your  command  and  take  immed- 
iate steps  to  determine  and  establish 
the  highest  producer  price  consistent 
with    sound    marketing    practices." 

The  Board  gave  no  indication  as 
to  when  action  would  be  taken 
upon  the  testimony  presented  at 
this  hearing. 


New  Jersey  Hears 
Evidence  on  Costs 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  on 
October  24,  for  the  consideration  of 
producer  and  consumer  prices  and 
related  subjects.  The  hearing  was 
requested,  according  to  reports,  be- 
cause of  the  siti*ation  caused  by  the 
drought  in  New  Jersey,  which  has 
reduced  the  supply  of  home-grown 
feeds  and  made  necessary  the  pur- 
chase of  greater  amounts  of  com- 
mercial    feeds,     thus     contributing 


Why  Not  Make  It 
**Standing  Copy'* 

When  a  printer  is  called  upon  to 
print  exactly  the  same  article  over 
and  over  he  holds  the  type  from  one 
time  to  the  next  and  calls  it  "stand- 
ing copy".  That  would  certainly 
be  the  simple  way  to  tell  Inter- 
State  members  for  the  fifth  time 
that  "As  we  go  to  press  the  long 
expected  price  order  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Marketing  Area  has  not  yet 
been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission." 

That  is  exactly  the  situation.  The 
hearing  was  held  in  May,  closing 
May  19,  and,  allowing  necessary 
time  to  transcribe  the  notes  and 
study  the  testimony  of  five  days  of 
hearings,  it  was  expected  an  order 
might     be     issued     early     in     June. 

Each  month  since  then,  as  press 
date  neared.  we  watched  every  mail, 
every  newspaper,  for  news  of  a  new 
order,  then  finally  wrote  a  brief 
item  stating  that  the  order  was  not 
yet  out.  A  month  ago,  based  on 
newspaper  reports,  we  predicted  the 
order  would  soon  be  issued  but  as 
events  turned  out  those  reports,  as 
Mark  Twain  commented  about 
reports  of  his  own  death,  "were 
greatly  exaggerated". 

So  - 

Here  goes  again:  "As  we  go  to 
press  with  the  November  Review 
the  long  expected  price  order  for  the 
Philadelphia  Marketing  Area  has 
not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission." 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

December  Review  Will  Carry 
Full  Report  of  Meeting 

A  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
annual  delegate  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative will  be  carried  in  the 
December  Review.  This  will  include 
the  reports  of  officers  covering  the 
xr^ar's  activities  nrincioal  busine.s.s 
carried  on  at  the  meeting  and  the 
results  of  the  election  of  directors 
in  the  eight  districts  where  elections 
will  be  held  this  fall.  Also  included 
will  be  the  officers  elected  by  the 
directors  and  the  selections  for  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  A  complete  record  of 
resolutions  approved  by  the  dele- 
gates will  be  included  in  this  report. 

Because  of  the  late  dates  of  the 
meeting  this  year,  the  preparation 
of  the  December  Review  will  be 
delayed  a  few  days  and  members 
will  receive  their  copies  a  little 
later  than  usual.  Another  factor 
which  will  contribute  to  this  delay 
will  be  the  extra  work  involved  in 
getting  out  the  larger  issue  which 
is  necessary  for  carrying  the  full 
annual  meeting  report. 

It  is  expected  that  the  December 
Review  should  reach  readers'  hands 
by   December  8  or  9  at   the  latest. 

Life  isn't  in  holding  a  good  hand, 
but    in    playing    a    poor    hand    well. 


Edward  B.  Walton  of  London 
Grove,  Pa.,  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
barn  and  its  contents  of  hay  and 
feed  grains  by  fire  early  in  the 
morning  of  October  22.  All  livestock 
except  a  few  calves  was  saved. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION,  etc..  required  by 
tiie  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  and  March 
3.  1933.  of  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS 
REVIEW.  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  October  I,  1939. 
State  of  Pennsylvania  \ 
County  of  Philadelphia/ 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  H.  E 
Jamison,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  E,ditor  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership, management,  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933.  embodied  in  section  537. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

I.  That  the  names  and  addres.ses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  busine.ss  managers 
are:  Publisher  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative. Inc..  401  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Editor  H.  E.  Jamison.  401  North  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Managing  Editor  None.  Busi- 
ness Manager  H  E.  Jamison.  401  North  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

2  That  the  owner  is  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative.  Inc..  401  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  No  stockholder  owns  as  much  as  one  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock.  . 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  percent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:    None.  .   . 

4.  That    the   two   paragraphs   next   above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders.  an»l  security 
holders,   if    any.   contain    not  only    the  list   of  stock- 
holders   and    security    holders    as    they    appear  upon 
the   books  of   the  company   but  also,   in   cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books   of    the   company    as    trustee   or   in   any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such   trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  al.so 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements 
embracing   affiant's   full    knowledge   and    belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  if' ^ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  ''''"^''l*"^ 
securities   in   a   capacity   other   than    that   of  •  °°" 
fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  rea.son  to  be"** 
that    any    other   person,    association,    or   corporalio 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  ""'^  "'J""' 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  state<i,°X,j.'    , 

H.  E.  JAMISON.  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  a»y 
of  September.  1939.  .       ,    ,, 

ISEALJ  A.  Grace  Lipschutz 

(My  commission  expires  May  I  I.  1940.) 
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Lydia  M.  Young, 
West  Chester,  Pa., 
wins  a  prize  in  the 
Review  picture  con- 
test with  this  excel- 
lent view  of  their 
farm  taken  the  day 
following  Thanks- 
giving last  year.    « j^ 


Ingwalson  Named 
4-H  Leader  In  Jersey 

Appointment  of  Kenneth  W.  Ing- 
walson as  state  leader  of  4-H  club 
work  in  New  Jersey  was  announced 
early  in  October  by  Professor  L.  A. 
Bevan,  extension  service  director  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Rutgers  University. 

A  state  4-H  club  agent  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota  since  early 
1936.  Ingwalson  assumed  direction 
of  New  Jersey's  4-H  program,  in 
which  more  than  11,000  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled,  on  October  16. 
He     succeeds     Dr.     H.     W.     Beers. 

resigned. 

Born  and  reared  on  a  farm  at 
Mankato.  Wisconsin,  and  enrolled 
in  4-H  club  work  as  a  youth. 
Ingwalson  was  said  by  Professor 
Bevan  to  have  experience  and  train- 
ing "which  qualify  him  well  for 
leadership  of  our  4-H  activities." 
The  new  club  leader  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1931. 


New  England  Producers 
Get  Extra  Milk  Check 

Producers  who  shipped  milk  to 
the  Boston  market  between  August 
I,  1937.  and  January  15,  1939,  are 
receiving  extra  checks  in  the  mail 
these  days.  They  are  now  being 
paid  for  the  difference  between  the 
prices  actually  paid  by  dealers  in 
that  market  during  that  period  and 
the  prices  established  under  the 
Federal  marketing  order. 

The  total  amount  being  dispersed 
at  this  time  is  $2,871,750.65.  The 
adjustments  for  each  of  the  35 
half-month  periods  range  from  9 
cents  to  28.8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk,  with  the  average 
being  approximately  20.7  cents  per 
hundredweight.  The  extra  check 
will  average  about  $190.00  for  each 
producer. 

When  the  Boston  marketing  order 
became  involved  in  legal  contro- 
versy the  court  ordered  milk  dealers 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  actually  paid  to  producers 
and  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
order  into  a  special  fund  to  be 
handled  by  the  court.  These  funds 
continued  to  accumulate  and  when 
the  suit  was  finally  settled  in  the 
United   States   Supreme   Court    last 


mw- 


summer  the  machinery  was  set  in 
motion  to  calculate  the  amount  due 
each  producer  and  to  issue  checks  in 
payment  of  the  money  due. 

It  is  significant  that  under  Fed- 
eral marketing  orders  there  appears 
to  be  little  opportunity  for  anyone  to 
escape  responsibilities  to  producers. 
This  is  made  possible  through  strict 
accounts  and  complete  reports  cov- 
ering all  milk  involved  in  the  market 
and  the  prices  of  that  milk,  as  well 
as  payment  for  it. 


Read  Them  Again 

On  page  two  of  the  October  issue 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  we  carried  an  article 
[Vatch  These  Points  Cut  Down  Re- 
jects and  on  page  I  I  an  article 
Fall  Feed  Odors  May  he  Avoided. 
F.ach  of  these  articles  could  bear 
a  careful  re-reading  by  every  milk 
producer,  in  order  to  avoid  future 
rejections  for  those  reasons. 

In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says,  in  Bulletin  602.  "Clip  the 
long  hairs  from  the  udders,  flanks 
and  tail  in  order  that  dirt  may  not 
cling  to  them.  One  hair,  if  it  falls 
into  the  milk,  may  add  as  many  as 
30.000  bacteria." 

We  have  seen  several  booklets  put 
out  by  clipper  manufacturers  which 
contain  a  lot  of  good  common  sense 
and  we  suggest  that  Inter-State 
members  write  for  copies  of  these 
booklets  when  offered  and  read  them 
carefully.  It  is  each  reader's  privi- 
lege to  heed  or  ignore  the  advertis- 
ing that  may  appear  m  these 
booklets,  as  he  may  desire,  but  the 
sound  information  in  them  should 
not  be  ignored  by  anyone. 

He  Knew  the  Answer 

Counsel  (cross-examining  a  farm- 
er): "Now  don't  quibble!  Do  you 
understand     a     simple     problem     or 

not> 

Witness:  "I  do." 

Counsel:  "Then  tell  the  court 
this:  If  15  men  plowed  a  field  in  5 
hours  how  long  will  30  men  take  to 
plow  the  same  field  ^ 

Witness:   "They   couldn't   do   it." 

C  ounsel:  "Why  not>" 

Witness:  "Because  the  15  men 
have  already  plowed  it !"      Pathfinder 


Restore  Farm  Prosperity 
To  Get    National  Recovery, 
Noted  Industrialist  Says 

A  better  understanding  ol  lariii 
problems  by  our  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  great  American  needs.  It  is 
refreshing  when  we  discover  some 
of  these  leaders  who  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  farmers'  problems 
.^A  fUoir  rolHtinnsliit>  to  our  national 

prosperity. 

Recently  George  H.  Mettam. 
Manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  and  Vice 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  expressed 
himself  in  clear  and  certain  terms 
on  the  relation  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity to  national  prosperity.  In 
addressing  the  Jersey  Chick  Con- 
vention, held  at  Atlantic  City  on 
October  12.  he  stated  that  "We  have 
developed  business  on  the  sound 
philosophy  that  by  consumption  we 
produce,  and  by  production  we 
increase  employment  and  thereby 
enlarge  our  national  income  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

"Permit  me  to  give  you  two 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  this 
philosophy.  First,  it  is  exemplified 
by  the  progress  of  agriculture.  This 
is  the  base  on  which  has  been  erected 
America's  commercial  and  economic 
structure.  It  supports  more  workers 
than  does  any  other  single  industry. 
And  so  when  farm  income  is  good, 
every  other  kind  of  business  is 
good  because  farm-increased  pur- 
chasing power  is  reflected  through- 
out the  land  in  humming  factories 
and  busy  stores. 

"Even  a  layman's  study  of  farm 
production      and      national      income 
over  the  period  of   1929  to  1938.  for 
instance,     shows    conclusively     that 
when     agricultural     income     turned 
upward,  business  improved,  national 
income     increased     and     the     whole 
morale    of    the   country    was    stimu- 
lated.     The    average    farm    income 
nationally    for    this    ten-year    period 
was   a   little   over    7    billion    dollars. 
Let    us    imagine    a    step-up    of    that 
average  income  to   I  I   billion  dollars 
and  we  would  find  a  proportionate 
increase    in    all    business,    payrolls, 
dividends     and,  of  course,   national 
income  itself.     If  we  could  chart  the 
course  of  new  farm  purchases  which 
would    result   from    this   added   con- 
sumption, we  would  see  an  astound- 
ing   progress    in    all    wholesale    and 
retail  sales,   increased  car  loadings, 
increased  factory  production,  wider 
employment,  and  a  new  demand  for 
all     kinds     of     raw     materials     and 
services. 

A  Boston  professor  has  been 
asked:  "How  long  does  a  fish 
continue  to  grow>"  We'd  say  it 
depended  a  great  deal  on  the 
credulity  of  the  listener. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0^  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

September,  1939 

Abbots  Dairies 2.40 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.31 

Breuninger 2.64 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.81 

Gross  Dairy 2.64 

Huttfic  Kempf    (1-15) 2.25 

"      "  (16-30) 2.34 

Missimer 2.44 

Mosebach  Dairies 2.42 

Scott-Powell 2.36 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2.42 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.47 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm,  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 

Class  I      Class  II    Class  III 
September      $2.85         $1.80         $1.11 
October  2.85  1.80  1.16 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

Class  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Bethlehem,  Cresson,  Doe  Run, 
Huntingdon,  Mt.  Union,  Reading,  Tamaqua 
Tyrone  and  West  Chester  markets. 

Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  SEPTEMBER     OCTOBER 

All  Penna.  Markets       $  1    1 6  $  1    2 1 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        I    17  I   22 

Wilmington  1.17  1 .  22 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York: 
September,  27.66^  per  F>ound 
October.  29. 1  Off  per  pound 

The  September  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II,  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 

Class  of  '41  :  "Do  you  know  who 
was  the  first  electrician?" 

She:     "No,  who?" 

Class  of  '41:  "Adam.  He  furn- 
ished spare  parts  for  the  first  Icud 
speaker." — Yellow  Jacket. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Classification  Percentages,  September,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 

Dealer  Class 

I 

Abbotts  Dairies 6L6 

Baldwin  Dairies 60 

Blue  Hen  Farms 63  .  5 

Breuninger  Dairies 1^ 

Clover  Dairy 62 . 6 

Eachus  Dairies 79 

Engel  Dairy 89 

Fraims  Dairies 68.  53 

Gross  Dairies 76 

Harbison  Dairies 76 

Harshbarger,  J.  E *7L  5 

Hernig,  Peter 40 

Hoffman  Dairy 37 

Keith's  Dairy *73 

Martin  Century  Farms.  .(1)83.9 

McMahon  Dairy *93  .  4 

Meyers  Dairies 71 

Missimer  Dairies 67.95 

Mosebach  Dairies 50.07 

Mt.  Union  San.  Dairy(l-I  5)81 

' (16-30)85 

Nelson  Dairy 56 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     49.9 

Scott-Powell 60 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 60.  72 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 54 

Sypherd's  Dairy 69.2 

Turner  &  Wescott 57 

Waple  Dairy 8L3 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms 64 

Williamsburg  Dairy  ( I  - 1  5)    96 

"   (16-30)    95 

NEW  JERSEY 

Norm  Cream  Excess 

Abbotts  Dairies 105  .  .  Balance 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 84  16  Balance 

"    "B" 76  24  Balance 

Scott-Powell (3)100  .  .  Balance 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  .  .  Balance 

*  Percentage  of  each  producer's  individual  base. 

**Deliverie8  in  excess  of  combined  classes  I,   lA.  and  II.  if  any,   are  handled  at  Class  111 
price. 

(1)  Martin  Century  paid  in  September.  Class  I.  66.72%  at  $2.79;  17.18%  at  $2.98;  Class 
11.  12.80%  at$l.54:and  3.30%  at  $1.58.    (Pricesof  4%  Grade  "B"  milk  f.o.b.  Lansdale) 

(2)  43.55%  listed  as  New  York  surplus. 

(3)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  55.4%  of  norm. 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Bonus  to 

lA 

II 

III 

"A"  Producers 

27.6 

10.8 

99.7%  Class  I 

13 

27 

8.2 

28.3 

•    • 

14 

8 

. 

9.34 

28.06 

45%  of  Prod. 

1/. 

j\j 

.  . 

.  . 

10 

W 

7 

4 

10.34 

2M3 

24 

16 

8 

67.1%  Class  I 

M.9 

60 

♦♦ 

13 

50 

*6.7 

*I3.6 

itiH 

. 

..      (1)16.1 

68.44%  Prod. 

*7.9 

** 

29 

82%   of   Prod. 

M.27 

20.78 

6.38 

(2) 

58.77%    Prod. 

4 

15 

6 

9 

30 

14 

3.4 

46.7 

26 

14 

72%  of  Prod. 

37.30 

L98 

90.58%  Class  1 

4 

42 

M.6 

19.2 

43 

7.5 

11.2 

14 

11 

4 

5 

Feed  Price  Summary  For  October,  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 

October        September     October       %  Change  Oct.,  1939 
1939  1939  1938  compared  with 

Ingredients  ($  per  T.)     ($  per  T.)       ($  per  T.)       Sept.  1939  Oct.  1938 

Wheat  Bran 29  70  32  21  24  76  7  79  -f  19  95 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 38  41  39   11  34  91  -    179  -fl003 

Gluten  Feed  23% 33.23  3178  28.89  -|-4  56  +15  02 

Lmseed  Meal  34% 47.03  47  78  48  77  -157  -3  57 

foi-nMeal 29  89  32.44  28  89  -7.86  +3  46 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%       32,40  33  50  29  50  -  3  28  +9  83 

24%       39.03  40.46  34  65  -  3.53  +12  64 

.^     .  32%       41.16  43.65  38  21  -5.70  +7.72 

Brewers  Grams 33.62  32.72  27.29  +2  73  +23  20 


Make    it    a    point    to    patronize 
Review   advertisers   whenever  you 


can. 


**One  thing  we  don't  have  ta 
worry  about  Mom,-  no  matter  how 
many  other  milk  customers  leave 
I'll  always  sticklby  yaH" 


The  cooperative  principle  is  not 
so  complex,  if  cooperative  principles 
are  followed. 


"Oh,  dear,  tomorrow  is  Tom's 
birthday  and  1  don't  know  what  to 
give  him.  He  doesn't  smoke,  or 
drink,  or  play  cards,  or 

"That's  simple:  Give  him  a  hot- 
water  bottle."     Bison. 


g 


November,  1939 

Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk  i'^^T  SrVp^^int, 

September  Averages  and  September  and  October  Schedules.     (ILxplanatary  Notes  on  Page  6,  Col.    I  ) 

Dealer  Delivery  Point 

Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia,  Pa 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc Cloudersport,  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

"     Kaston.  Md 

Goshen,  Pa. 

••     Kelton.  Pa 

••     Oxford.  Pa 

"     Port  Allegany,  Pa 

Spring  Creek,  Pa 

Avondalc  Farms Bethlehem,  Pa 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 

Delchester  Farms Edgemont,  Pa 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield.  Pa 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington.  Del 

Harbison  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa 

"      Byers,  Pa 

"      Carlisle,  Pa 

"      Hurlock.  Md 

'*  *'      Kimberton,  Pa 

"      Massey.  Md 

"      Millville,  Pa 

"      Rushland.  Pa 

"      Sudlersville,  Md 

Harshbarger.  J.  E Altoona,  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter Boiling  Springs,  Pa 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle,  Pa JJ, 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa ^ 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona.  Pa 

"      Huntingdon.  Pa S 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa ^ 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale.  Pa 

Miller-Flounders Chester.  Pa ^ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa "u 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville.  Pa ,£ 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  Pa ^ 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa © 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del 

"      New  Holland,  Pa § 

"      Pottstown.  Pa g 

"      Snow  Hill,  Md 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Bedford,  Pa 

"    Centerville,  Pa 

"     Chambersburg.  Pa 

"     Hagerstown,  Md 

"     Harrington.  Del 

"     Huntingdon,  Pa 

"     Leaman  Place,  Pa 

"     Lewistown,  Pa 

"     Mercersburg,  Pa 

"     Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 

"     Nassau,  Del 

"     Princess  Anne.  Md 

"     Townsend,  Del 

"     Waynesboro.  Pa 

"     Worton.  Md 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy.  Pa 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa.  Pa 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading.  Pa 
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Average  Price 

Class  I  Price 

CI, 188 

II  Price 

in  September 

Sept.  &  Oct.              September 

Oct*  ber 

see  page  6 

$2.98             $1 

.58 

$1.64 

2.00 

2.38                1 

.50 

1.56 

2.06 

2,47                1 

51 

1.37 

2.11 

2.^6                1 

.4/ 

1.52 

2.17 

2.63                1 

53 

1.59 

2.18 

2.65                1 

.54 

1.60 

2.18 

2.65               1 

.54 

1.60 

2.00 

2.38               1 

.50 

1.56 

1.S8 

2.34               1 

.49 

1.55 

1.73     1.79 

1-2.85               1 

.43 

1  .49 

2.23 

2.77               1 

.67 

1.72 

2.35 

2.62               I 

.53 

1.59 

1.80 

2.22 

2.77               1 

.67 

1.72 

2.48 

2.98               1 

.58 

1.64 

2.60 

2.98               1 

.58 

1.64 

2.63 

t2.85               1 

.43 

1.49 

2.31 

2.77               1 

67 

1.72 

2.33 

2.62               1 

.53 

1.59 

2.33 

2.62               1 

.53 

1.59 

2.33 

2.62               1 

.53 

1.59 

2.27 

2.56               1 

.47 

1.52 

2.33 

2.62               1 

.53 

1.59 

2.29 

2.58               1 

.47 

1.52 

2.24 

2.50               1 

.52 

1.58 

2.33 

2.62               1 

.53 

1.59 

2.29 

2.58               1 

.47 

1.52 

t2.96               1 

.43 

1.49 

1.95 

2.58               1 

.53 

1.59 

1.85 

2.32 

12.85               1 

.43 

1.49 

t2.96               1 

.43 

1.49 

1.95 

12.85               1 

.43 

1  .49 

2.60 

2.98               1 

.58 

1.64 

t2.96               I 

.43 

1.49 

2.62 

2.98               1 

.58 

1.64 

2.60 

2.98               1 

.58 

1.64 

2.35     2.43 

t2.85               1 

.43 

1.49 

2.31 

2.98               1 

.58 

1.64 

2.98               1 

.58 

1  .64 

2.22 

12.96               1 

.43 

1  .49 

2.11 

2.60               1 

.47 

1.52 

2.16 

2.66 

.54 

1.60 

2.19 

2.71 

.54 

1.60 

2.01 

2.44 

.47 

1.52 

2.14 

($2.14  for  all  mi 

IkinS 

eptember) 

2.26 

t2.96 

.43 

1.49 

2.09 

2.47 

.51 

1.57 

2.25 

2.34 

.49 

1.55 

2.14 

2  55 

1.52 

1.58 

2.08 

2  49 

.47 

1.52 

2.14 

2.58 

.47 

1.52 

2.13 

2.53 

.52 

1.58 

2.22 

2.67 

1.54 

1  .60 

2.14 

2.55 

1.52 

1.58 

2.14 

2.55 

1.52 

1.58 

2.14 

2.58 

1.47 

1.52 

2.12 

2.55 

1.47 

1.52 

2.07 

2.47 

1.47 

1.52 

2.14 

2.58 

1.47 

1.52 

2.14 

2.55 

1.52 

1.58 

2.14 

2.58 

1.47 

1.52 

2.05 

2.17 

2.65 

1.54 

1.60 

2.61 

t2.85 

1.43 

1.49 

2.19 

2.98 

1.58 

1.64 

— . 

t2.85 

1.43 

1.49 
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WOMEN'S  SESSION 

10  A.M. 

Tuesday,  November  18, 1939 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

Pi'csidini!,     Mrs.  A.  li.  W  ADDiNdioN.  W  oodstown.  N.  j. 

(1iairiii.ni.  Wonieirs  ('oniiniUt^' 

(.roup  Siu^niiir By  IiittM-Slatt'  Wonicii 

WVlcome Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddincton 

"Modt-rn  Cart'  of  \hv  NOuiis  Child" Dk.  Ann  C..   Tam-ok 

I^ofessor  of  ( )l).stelrirs,  W'onuMi's  Medical  ('ollciie. 

Solo Mrs.  Ijavoou  Tkkitinckr 

"Making  I'olks  Want  Milk" C.  1.  Coin:!-; 

I'icsitiiMii.  IMiiladclpliia  Inter-State  I)aii\'  Council. 

LCNCHKON      12:00  Noon 

Main  Dininij;  Koom,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

C.uest  of  Honor I)R.  Hannah  McK.  I.vons 

Toastmaster Ki.izabktii  Mc(..  C.raiiam 

Special  recognition  will  be  given  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  L>'ons  for  her 
unselfish  service  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co()perati\e, 
especially  at  the  Women's  Session  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  and 
for  her  devoted  work  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

II 'omen 's  ComniiUec 

Mrs.  a.  B.  \\Ai)i>iN(iT()N Wcxxistown.  X.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  Dkakvni-: Snnrna,  Del. 

Mrs.  Ki)(,ar  I).  Iashv Kennde\  sillc.  Md. 

Mrs.  a.  K.  Rotfienbrrgkr Worcester,  Pa. 


econdary    Markets 


TRENTON 


Very  little  change  in  the  market 
situation  has  taken  place  in  the 
Trenton  area  during  the  past  month. 
The  supply  has  shown  a  slight 
reduction  although  there  is  plenty 
of  milk  available  for  the  demand. 
With  feed  high  in  price  and  the 
supply  of  roughage  low,  the  trend 
of  future  production  is  uncertain 
at  this  time. 

The  entire  Trenton  Milk  Market- 
ing Committee  attended  the  hear- 
ing held  by  the  New  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board  on  October  24.  A 
brief  was  presented  by  H.  H.  Fisher, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Because  of  a  conflict  in  dates,  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next 
regular     meeting     of     the     Trenton 


Milk  Marketing  Committee  on  Fri- 
day, December  8,  at  which  time  the 
entire  Trenton  advisory  committee 
will  be  called  in  for  reorganization 
and  the  selection  of  the  milk  market- 
ing committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


Several  herd  tests  have  been 
made  recently  as  checks  on  butterfat 
test  of  the  entire  herd  and  of  the 
individual  cows  in  the  herd.  The 
work  of  keeping  the  milk  of  members 
moving  to  market  has  slackened  up 
the  last  few  weeks  as  there  are  very 
few  members  without  regular  mar- 
kets. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
market  has  continued  its  splendid 
record  by  having  100  percent  at- 
tendance at  its  last  meeting. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

4-H  Members  Show  Calves 
At  Bay  View  Fair 

The  Bay  View.  Maryland,  Com- 
munity Fair,  which  was  held  Oc- 
tober 26-27.  had  an  excellent  and 
large  display  of  farm  crops,  fruit, 
flowers,  canned  goods,  needle  work, 
poultry  and  other  exhibits. 

A  4-H  calf  club  show,  in  which 
prizes  were  donated  by  the  Bay 
View,  Rising  Sun  and  Providence 
Locals  of  the  Cooperative,  brought 
out  some  excellent  calves. 

In  the  Guernsey  junior  heifer 
calf  class,  prizes  were  won  by 
Atlee  Armour,  Jr.,  Ellen  Mahoney, 
Mary  Crothers  and  Ralph  Gamble, 
in  that  order,  while,  in  the  senior 
heifer  calf  class  James  McDowell 
and  Atlee  Armour,  Jr.,  were  the 
winners. 

Robert  l{,ngland  won  first  prize  in 
both  the  junior  and  senior  Guernsey 
bull  calf  classes  and  Ralph  Gamble, 
second  prize  on  senior  bull  calf. 
Prizes  in  the  Jersey  calf  classes 
were  won  by  John  L.  Crother,  Jr., 
and  Ellen  Mahoney. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  now  has  a 
very  popular  milk  bar.  The  demand 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
debutantes. 

Many  complain  of  their  memory, 
few  of  their  judgment. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  .statistics  show  the 
OF>erations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
September.   1939. 

Farm  Calls 1613 

Non-Farm  Calls 383 

Butterfat  Tests 3633 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Sept.)  1 7 

(second  half  Sept.)  23 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested 684 

Brom-Thymol  Tests 423 

Microscopic  Examinations 91 

Membership  Solicitation 2% 

New  Members  Signed 46 

District  Meetings 2 

Attendance 561 

Committee  Meetings 7 

Attendance 82 

Other  Meetings 13 

Attendance 744 


Meeting  Calendar 

November  10  New  Jersey  Dairymen's 
Council     Trenton.  N.  J. 

November  15-16-17  Annual  Meeting,  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Mill^  Producers'  Federa- 
tion    Chicago,  III. 

November  21  South  Jersey  Inter-Stale 
Milk  Market  Committee  Woodbury.  N. 
J. 

November  28-29  Annual  Meeting,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' Cooperative  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

December  8  Trenton  Intcr-State  Milk 
Market  Committee  19  W.  .State  Street, 
Trenton,  N.  j, 


November,  1939 


^1  Made  the  Midget  Team 

Hewitt,  All- American  End,  Talks  at  Schools 


HUNDRED.s  of  young  voices  swell- 
ed  the  chorus  of    the   Bartlett 

song  a  few  nnornings  ago  when,  to 
the  special  athletic  assembly,  an 
outstanding  athlete  was  presented 
as  speaker.  AII-American  end  for 
Michigan,  followed  by  eight  years 
of  professional  football,  Bill  Hewitt 
is  now  Captain  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  professional  team  and  still 
one  of  the  star  performers  in  his 
chosen  sport. 

Bartlett  was  only  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools  to  which  he 
spoke  during  the  past  month  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

Tells  of  Football  Experience 

In  introducing  him  to  the  school, 
the  principal  made  the  statement 
that  here  was  not  a  man  of  bulk 
and  brawn  particularly,  but  a  man 
of  splendid  physique  and  real  brain 
power.  Bill  Hewitt  himself  made 
good  that  introductory  statement. 
He  made  a  very  simple,  straight- 
forward address  to  these  boys  and 
girls  most  of  whom  were  just  at  the 
beginning  of  athletic  and  scholastic 
careers. 

Mr.  Hewitt  spoke  of  his  own 
junior  high  school  days  in  the 
country  section  of  Michigan,  of  a 
ramshackle  school  and  20  below 
zero  weather,  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  particularly  ambitious  until 
he  began  to  want  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  first  boyhood  hero. 
Red  Grange  of  Illinois,  the  great 
halfback  whose  yardage  records 
have  never  been  equalled.  And  so 
Bill  Hewitt,  then  very  small  Bill 
Hewitt,  went  out  for  football  and 
finally  made  the  midget  team, 
weight  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  not  until  his  senior  year  that  he 
won  his  first  team  letter.  After 
that,  he  went  to  college,  not  pri- 
marily for  an  education,  but  to 
realize  his  ambition  to  play  football. 
"But,  remember",  said  Mr.  Hewitt, 

to  play  college  football  you  must 
live  up  to  the  eligibility  rules;  you 
must  maintain  scholastic  standing, 
or  you  don't  play. 

In  Sports  Thirteen  Years 

"Now,  I  am  more  than  glad  that  I 
went  to  college.  "  And  he  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  contacts, 
social  and  business,  which  his  train- 
mg  had  given  him.  "1  owe  a  great 
deal  to  my  coaches  and  my  teach- 
ers, he  said,  in  reviewing  his 
thirteen  years  of  active  participa- 
tion in  sport,  "but  I  owe  most  of  all 


BUI  Hewitt,  former  All- American  end  and  now  star  player  with  Phila- 
delphia Eagles  professional  football  team,  telling  Bartlett  Junior 
High  School  assembly  about  milk  and  football.  He  is  presenting  the 
same  talk  to  many  other  schools  under  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


to  the  fact  that  my  mother  and 
father  were  'common  sense'  parents". 
Mr.  Hewitt  went  on  to  say  that 
his  mother  had  had  no  particular 
training  in  diet  rules  and  regula- 
tions, but  she  knew  that  growing 
boys  needed  plenty  of  substantial 
food  and  she  gave  it  to  him.  There 
was  plenty  of  milk,  eggs,  green 
vegetables,  breads  and  fruits.  Plenty 
of  rest  and  a  ten  o'clock  bedtime 
was  the  rule  of  the  family,  plenty  of 
air,  activity,  and  exercise,  too. 
Those  were  the  simple  rules  that 
this  great  athlete  followed  in  grow- 
ing up  naturally,  normally  and 
healthfully,  with  sturdy  legs  and  a 
strong  heart. 

Worked  Way  Through  College 

When  time  came  for  college.  Bill's 
father  told  him  that  there  was  no 
money  to  send  him,  but  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  go  if  he  would 
work  his  way  through.  Amid  gen- 
eral laughter,  Mr.  Hewitt  informed 
his  school  audience  that  his  first 
job  at  college  was  dog-catcher  in  the 
summer  and  then  waiter  in  the 
winter.  He  had  no  athletic  scholar- 
ship because  he  had  not  attracted 
enough  notice. 

"Football  has  been  a  magic  carpet 
to  me."  said  Mr.  Hewitt  in  conclu- 
sion, "it  has  taken  me  into  forty-six 
of  the  forty-eight  states,  and  made 
me  friends  in  nearly  all  of  them. 
So.  boys  and  girls,  what  I  want  to 
say  to  you  is  simply.  'Set  a  goal  and 
then  work  for  it  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large  it  may  be.'  And 
if  any  of  you  see  me  on  the  street 
after  today,  just  come  up  and  say 
you  heard  me  speak  at  Bartlett  and 


we'll   go   and    have   a   glass   of   milk 
together     and     talk     things     over.  " 
With     this     hundreds     of     young 
voices  shouted  "Ray,  ray.  Hewitt! 


Co-ops  All 

F.  F.  Hill,  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  says: 

"After  all  though  the  similarity 
may  be  overlooked  generally  there 
is  no  great  basic  difference  between 
cooperatives  that  sell  farm  products 
and  buy  farm  supplies  and  the 
credit  associations  which  provide 
the  means  for  the  financing,  main- 
tenance, and  purchasing  of  farm 
property,  or  the  financing  of  pro- 
duction. Each  type  of  association 
is  purely  a  cooperative  endeavor 
upon  the  part  of  the  farmer  to 
place  his  farm  business  upon  a 
firmer  footing. 

"Only,  instead  of  cooperating  to 
seek  better  marketing  conditions, 
or  higher  quality  and  better  prices 
in  the  supplies  they  buy,  the 
farmers  who  organize  or  join  a  credit 
cooperative  do  so  with  the  intent  of 
obtaining  capital  at  fair  interest 
rates  and  on  a  basis  of  repayment 
best  suited  to  their  capacity  to  pay.  " 


WHERE  NEXT?? 

The  future  course  of 
YOUR  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative 
will  be  charted  at  the 
Annual  Delegate  Meeting. 
Come  in  person  and  help 
point  the  way. 
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CALL  OF  MEETING 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will  be  held  Wednesday,  November  29th,  at  2:00 
P.M..  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

(Signed)  E.  G.  Leciiner,  Secretary 


New  York  Holds  Hearings 


CONSISTENT  with  the  order  of  the 
day,  numerous  hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
recently  in  connection  with  the 
joint  Federal-State  marketing  order 
in  effect  for  the  New  York  City 
market.  Hearings  were  held  in  the 
late  summer  for  the  consideration  of 
a  price  increase  in  that  market  and, 
as  required  by  the  marketing  order, 
a  producer  vote  was  taken  which 
showed  97  percent  of  producers 
voting  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
changes  in  the  order  whereby  prices 
were  increased  substantially.  These 
prices  were  declared  effective  as  of 
October  I . 

Since  that  time  an  additional 
hearing  has  been  held  to  consider 
amendments  on  other  features  of 
the  marketing  order,  largely  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  order  and 
not  concerned  with  prices  of  the 
various  classifications.  The  hearing 
on  this  subject  opened  at  Albany 
with  sessions  there  on  October  10 
and  I  1 ,  then  resumed  at  New  York 
City  on  October  16  and  continued 
through  October  20.  It  is  significant 
that,  especially  at  the  New  York 
session,  consumer  groups  were  es- 
pecially active. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
and  state  authorities  will  develop 
prop>osed  amendments  to  the  mar- 
keting order  in  line  with  subjects 
discussed  at  the  hearing,  these 
amendments  to  be  presented  to 
producers  for  their  approval  or 
disapproval  by  vote.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  this  referendum. 

With  the  producer  price  of  milk 
automatically  advancing  in  the  New 
York  market  through  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  manufactured  dairy 
products,  plus  an  additional  in- 
crease agreed  upon  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Mayor's  agreement, 
the  ret  price  to  producers  f.o.b. 
receiving  stations  in  the  200-mile 
zone  was  $2.08^2  for  3.5  percent 
milk  in  September.  This  price  is 
6'/2  cents  short  of  the  estimated 
blended  price  which  was  desired  by 
groups  involved  in  the  controversy 
in    the    settlement    of    which     the 


agreement  was  made.  This  dif- 
ference is  due  to  a  slight  decrease  in 
consumption  and  an  increase  in 
production  which  resulted  in  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  going  into  Class  I. 

Threats  of  strike  have  been  heard 
because  the  September  price  failed 
to  reach  the  desired  average  blended 
price. 

It  is  expected  that  the  October 
blended  price,  with  its  higher  class 
prices  and  a  seasonally  lower  pro- 
duction, will  be  somewhat  higher 
than    was    obtained    in    September. 


Attend  the  Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

A  separate  women's  program  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  fore-noon, 
November  1^,  this  meeting  also 
being  held  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel.  It  is  planned  that  this 
meeting  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
mothers,    wives    and    daughters    of 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Inter-State  members.  The  complete 
program  for  this  session  appears  on 
page  8. 

Serving  on  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee this  year  are  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Waddington,  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Howard  Deakyne, 
Smyrna,  Del.;  Mrs.  Edgar  D.  Lusby, 
Kennedyville.  Md.;  and  Mrs.  A.  K. 
Rothenberger.  Worcester,  Pa. 

Of  outstanding  interest  on  the 
women's  program  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  give  special  recognition  to  Dr. 
Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  who  has 
given  unlimited  help  and  assistance 
to  the  women's  annual  meeting 
program  of  the  Cooperative,  and 
previously  of  the  old  Association. 
She  has  long  been  an  active  and 
effective  worker  with  the  Dairy 
Council  where  her  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  nutrition  combined 
with  her  keen  understanding  of 
human  nature  made  her  services 
especially  valuable  to  the  dairy 
industry.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  special  luncheon  hon- 
oring Dr.  Lyons  to  which  all 
Inter-State  women  are  welcome. 

Members  generally  are  urged  to 
make  every  effort  to  attend  this 
annual  meeting,  whether  as  a  dele- 
gate or  as  a  member.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  entire 
Cooperative  come  out  for  discussion 
and  in  no  other  way  can  a  member 
obtain  as  complete  or  accurate  a 
picture  of  the  real  work  of  the 
Cooperative  as  he  can  by  attending 
this  annual  delegate  meeting.  It  is 
in  fact,  two  days  well  spent  in 
order  to  get  first-hand  information 
about  vital  problems  affecting  the 
marketing  of  the  members'  milk 
each  of  the  365  days  of   the  year. 


RESERVATION  FOR  ROOM 


at  the 


Benjamin   Franklin  Hotel 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  has  arranged  with  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Chestnut  at  Ninth  Street,  for  special  facilities  for  delegates, 
other  members,  and  guests  attending  the  annual  delegate  meeting. 

Reservations  should  be  made,  if  possible,  through  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Advance  reservations  will  assure  all  dele- 
gates and  members  of  securing  accommodations  at  the  headquarters  hotel. 

The  sp<«cial  rate  for  rooms,  with  bath,  is  $2.50  per  day  per  person  if  two  or 
more  share  a  room.    Single  rooms  $3.00  minimum. 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  reserve  room  accommodations  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  for  the 
annual  meeting,  $2.50  per  day,  per  person,  double  [j;  $3.00  per  day,  single  Q- 

Check  day  of  arrival — Nov.  27th  □     Nov.  28th  Q- 

Number  in  party.. Number  rooms  desired 

Name.- 

Address 


November,  1939 
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Maryland   Women 
Rebuild    Community 

Outline  Corrective  Measures 


GEORGE  Washington  has  been 
credited  with  saying  that  "A 
hundred  thousand  men  com- 
ing one  after  the  other  could  not 
move  a  ton  weight,  but  the  united 
strength  of  fifty  souls  transport  it 
with  ease."  Women  in  St.  Mary's 
County,  Maryland,  have  united 
their  strength  to  lift  the  weight  of 
one  of  their  greatest  problems  the 
menace  of  tuberculosis.  With  their 
home  demonstration  agent.  Miss 
Ethel  Joy,  they  sought  to  unite  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  county 
health  physician  and  nurse  and  the 
district  veterinarian  to  help  in  the 
eradication  of  the  disease. 

Point  Out  Needs 

The  conditions  as  the  women  saw 
them  were  due  partly  to  situations 
that  could  be  overcome.  According 
to  the  1935  agricultural  census  there 
were  3,747  milk  cows  for  a  popula- 
tion of  15,189  or  I  cow  to  4  persons 
to  be  fed.  Although  St.  Mary's 
county  is  in  a  section  where  it  is 
warm  enough  to  have  almost  a 
year-around  garden  particularly 
certain  greens  in  the  winter  yet 
there  were  few  such  gardens.  There 
were  even  many  families  without 
gardens  where  there  was  available 
space.  Although  more  and  more 
canning  of  summer  surpluses  was 
being  done  yet  there  was  need  for 
much  more. 

There  were  comparatively  few 
poultry  flocks  for  the  supplying  of 
both  meat  and  eggs,  supplying  the 
protein  so  essential  in  the  diets  for 
tubercular  patients.  Maryland  peo- 
ple love  to  eat  pork  but  only  1  hog 
to  every  3.5  persons  was  raised.  In 
many  cases  the  houses  were  poor  and 
crowded.  Concurrent  with  such 
conditions  was  very  often  a  low 
mcome.  Generally  speaking  the 
mcome  was  essentially  cash  from 
tobacco  or  oystering  and  fishing 
with  little  or  nothing  in  home  grown 
foods  to  supplement  the  cash  income. 

Goals  Established 

The  homemakers  set  up  the 
following  goals  in  attacking  the 
problem  : 

1.  Reduce  the  deaths  of  tuberculo- 
sis in  the  county  at  least  50  per  cent 
by  1943. 

2.  Organize  a  committee  composed 
01  health  physician,  superintendent 
Or  schools,  representative  of  local 
relief  agency.  Home  Demonstration 
county  chairman,  and  a  representa- 


tive of  each  homemakers  club  and 
other  interested  groups  to  organize 
and  lead  a  county  campaign  against 
tuberculosis. 

3.  More  families  keep  cows  and 
improve   practices   in  care  of   milk. 

4.  Educate  the  people  to  the 
dangers  of  tuberculosis  and  to  the 
situations  in  the  county. 

5.  Isolate  advanced  cases  not 
already  isolated  and  give  special 
care  to  these  cases. 

To  accomplish  the  above  goals 
all  the  homemakers  clubs  offered 
their  cooperation.  Definite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  number  of 
inadequate  school  lunches  was  check- 
ed and  tuberculosis  cases  in  the 
community  reported.  News  stories 
were  published  concerning  the  situa- 
tion and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  campaign.  Flome  visits  were 
made  by  the  home  demonstration 
agent  to  such  cases  to  see  the  needs 
and  solicit  the  cooperation  in  the 
eradication  campaign.  The  home- 
makers*  clubs,  along  with  the  health 
departments,  promoted  tuberculosis 
clinics  by  assisting  in  getting  the 
patients  to  clinics.  School  lunch 
projects  were  carried  on. 

Plan  Year's  Food  Supply 

In  addition  to  these  activities  the 
programs  carried  out  in  the  home- 
makers'  clubs  concerned  planning 
the  yearly  food  supply.  In  view 
of  the  facts  that  food  prices  were 
high,  general  health  was  poor,  lack 
of  planning  the  food  supply  over 
a  long  period,  and  lack  of  storage 
space  to  store  either  raw  or  canned 
products,  a  program  was  planned  to 
help  eliminate  these  factors.  Each 
homemaker  figured  out  what  the 
food  needs  of  her  family  were, 
according  to  standards  set  up  by  the 
State  Extentsion  Nutrition  Special- 
ist, Miss  Margaret  McPheeters.  The 
homemaker  figured  how  much  can- 
ning of  various  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats  would  need  be  done  for  the 
winter  food  supply,  how  much 
garden  would  be  needed  for  the 
summer  food  supply,  how  many  hogs 
were  needed  for  the  meat  supply, 
cows  for  the  milk  supply  and  poultry 
for  the  meat  and  egg  supply.  Fol- 
lowing the  planning,  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
planting  the  garden  and  in  starting 
the  poultry  flock  for  the  year. 

The  St.  Mary's  garden  club  spon- 
sored a  vegetable  garden  contest, 
one  hundred  dollars  being  offered  in 


By  JESSIE  D.  HINTON, 
Extension    Specialist    In 
Home    Management 
University    of    Maryland 


prizes  for  the  gardens  best  meetmg 
the  needs  of  the  family.  These 
gardens  were  to  be  visited  twice 
during  the  growing  season.  Four 
meetings  were  held  in  the  county 
during  March  at  which  W.  A. 
Ballard,  Extension  Horticulturist, 
discussed  soils  and  fertilizers,  garden 
pests  and  varieties  of  vegetables 
especially  adapted  to  the  county. 
Film  strips  were  used  to  emphasize 
further  the  points  brought  out  in 
the  discussion. 

Specialists  Help 

Meetings  were  held  in  April  at 
which  time  A.  J.  Conover,  Extension 
Dairy  Specialist,  discussed  with 
groups  of  men  and  women  problems 
of  management  and  feeding  of  milk 
cows,  care  of  milk  in  the  home  and  of 
butter  making.  Dr.  J.  J.  Jones, 
District  Veterinarian,  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  tuberculin  testing  of 
cows. 

Home  and  community  sanitation 
was  stressed.  In  this  phase  were 
included  discussions  on  sanitary 
garbage  disposal,  eradication  of  flies 
through  eliminating  the  breeding 
places,  disinfection  of  rooms  or 
house  after  illness,  keeping  pets 
clean  and  free  from  vermin,  cleaning 
up  of  dumps  along  highways,  en- 
couraging of  cleanliness  in  public 
eating  places  and  rest  rooms,  and 
individual  sanitation  through  the 
use  of  individual  towels  and  drink- 
ing cups. 

Now  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
much  of  this  program  has  become  an 
actuality.  Closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  agencies  has  re- 
sulted, homemakers  have  become 
more  conscious  of  their  home  and 
community  obligations  in  health 
and  sanitation;  better  nutrition  for 
families  has  resulted.  But  in  their 
thinking  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment has  been  the  laying  of  a  firm 
foundation  for  future  work  and 
cooperation  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  neighbor's  problems. 


Goliath:  "Why  don't  you  stand 
up  here  and  fight  me?" 

David:  "Don't  hurry  me,  big  boy, 
wait  till  I  get  a  little  boulder." 

Jones:  "My  Scotch  girl  friend 
sent  me  her  picture  today." 

Smith:     "How     does     it     look?" 
Jones:     "I     don't     know    yet.       I 
haven't  had  it  developed.  " 
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Federation  Scrutinizes 
Problems  and  Policies 


ADVANTAGES    and    disadvantages 
^C  ^..Uliy-  «~  #-»!-»  f»-r»l  of  r\mr\r  nrires 
\jt    ^j\Ayjii\^  v-»j»»  v«'<-»«   v^«    ^^^'  •  J     t'  ' ' 

interference  with  cooperative  organi- 
zations by  radical  groups  and  the 
possible  benefits  of  a  national  dairy 
advertising  program  will  be  the 
chief  topics  discussed  at  the  public 
sessions  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation  when  it 
holds  its  twenty-third  annual  con- 
vention at  Chicago  in  the  Hotel 
Congress.  November  15,  16  and  17, 
according  to  announcement  made 
today  by  Secretary  Charles  W. 
Holman. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the 
convention  will  organize  and  hear 
the  annual  address  of  President  N. 
P.  Hull  and  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary.  At  the  afternoon  session 
John  Brandt  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, vice  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  president  of  Land  O'Lalces 
Creameries,  Inc.,  will  discuss  the 
progress  of  the  proposed  national 
dairy  advertising  program.  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Brandt  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  type  of  entertainment 
most  adaptable  for  local  membership 
meetings.  Then  will  follow  a  dis- 
cussion of  interference  with  coopera- 
tive organizations  in  which  B.  F. 
Beach  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  Michigan  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  Fred  H, 
Sexauer  of  Auburn,  New  York, 
president  of  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  will 
describe  recent  efforts  to  interfere 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
cooperatives,  including  efforts  to 
deliver  milk  to  market. 

Public  Control  On  Program 

The  evening  session  on  the  1 5th 
will  be  devoted  to  a  banquet  at 
which  an  address  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Holt,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, professor  of  social  ethics  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  Semin- 
ary. 

On  Thursday  morning,  November 
16,  the  delegates  will  hear  a  report 
on  new  developments  in  the  uses  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  by 
O.  E.  Reed,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Dairy 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Then  will  ensue  a 
panel  discussion  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  public  control 
of  dairy  prices  and  incidental  pro- 
grams connected  with  such  controls. 
Those  participating  in  the  panel 
will  be  W.  P.  Davis  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  manager  of  New 
England    Milk    Producers    Associa- 


tion; R.  S.  Waltz  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, general  manager  of  United 
Dairymen's  Association;  C.  R. 
George  of  Marion,  Indiana,  manager 
of  Producers'  Creamery  and  A.  H. 
Lauterbach  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
manager  of  Pure  Milk  Association. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Following  a  general  discussion 
which  will  close  the  morning  session, 
the  delegates  will  go  into  executive 
session  to  discuss  policies  of  the 
Federation.  These  executive  ses- 
sions will  continue  through  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  and  all  of  the 
17th  until  the  convention  adjourns. 

The  Federation  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  federation  of  farm  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States.  Its  59 
member  associations  market  the 
milk  products  of  nearly  350,000 
farm   families    residing   in   41  states. 


Our  basic  farm  pro- 
ducts. George  E. 
Stauffer,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
wins  a  prize  on  this  pic- 
ture of  fxis  sons  Don, 
Bob  and  Dick,  and  their 
calves. 


It  Pays  to  Own 
High  Yielding  Cows 

Even  though  they  may  consume 
more  feed  each  year,  high  producing 
cows  enrolled  in  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment associations  yield  greater  re- 
turns over  feed  costs  than  low 
producers.  Dr.  George  E.  Taylor, 
extension  dairyman  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  Rut- 
gers University,   reminds  dairymen. 

"The  average  D.H.LA.  cow  in  the 
country  produces  7,831  pounds  of 
milk  and  317  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
year  as  compared  to  an  average 
production  of  only  4,359  pounds  of 
milk  and  I  70  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
all  cows  milking  in  the  United 
States,"  Dr.  Taylor  reports. 

"Association  cows  not  only  pro- 
duce more  milk  and  butterfat  on 
the  average  than  all  cows  milked  in 
the  country,  but  they  also  produce 
it  more  economically.  The  associa- 
tion cows  which  produced  at  the 
same  average  rate  as  all  cows 
consumed  approximately  $53  worth 
of  feed  per  cow  and  returned  $38 
above  cost  of  feed  to  the  owner. 
However,  the  average  association 
cow  producing  317  pounds  of  fat 
consumed  $71  worth  of  feed  and 
made  a  return  of  $98  above  cost 
of  feed.  In  other  words,  the  cows 
that  averaged  170  pounds  of  fat 
consumed  $1.22  worth  of  feed  for 
every     100     pounds     of     milk     they 


produced,  while  cows  that  averaged 
317  pounds  of  fat  consumed  only  91 
cents  worth  of  feed  for  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

"The  same  relationship  exists 
between  low  and  high  producing 
herds.  Dairymen  with  herds  having 
an  average  production  of  395  pounds 
fat  per  cow  received  $120  above  feed 
costs  while  dairymen  with  herds 
having  an  average  of  206  pounds  of 
fat  received  only  $53  above  feed 
costs  per  cow.  Stated  in  another 
way.  a  dairyman  would  need  to 
keep  only  half  as  many  cows  if  they 
averaged  395  pounds,  to  obtain  the 
same  return  as  he  received  with  206- 
pound  cows  just  half  as  many  cows 
to  milk  and  feed  to  realize  approxi- 
mately the  same  return  over  feed 
cost.  " 


"I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
you  feel  quite  at  home.  "  said  the 
hotel  manager  to  the  visitor. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,"  he 
replied.  "1  don't  want  to  feel  at 
home.     That's  why  I  came  here! 


When  you  go  to  Philadelphia 
on  November  28-29  to  attend 
the  Annual  Delegate  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  you  will» 
in  fact,  be  minding  YOUR 
OWN  BUSINESS. 
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Federation  Opposes 
Argentine  Trade  Pact 

"If  proposed  tariff  concessions 
are  granted  to  Argentina  on  casein, 
cheese  and  a  variety  of  other  farm 
and  dairy  products,  the  already 
disastrously  low  American  farm 
income  would  be  forced  to  still 
lower  levels",  insists  Charles  W. 
II  i_,^..,  of^^r*^*-^*-^'  "f  fKo  ^slatlonal 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa- 

"In  a  written  brief  filed  with  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, the  Federation,  which  repre- 
sents 350,000  dairy  farmers,  has 
placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
any  form  of  tariff  concession  to 
Argentina  on  casein,  cheese,  pre- 
served or  cured  beef  and  veal, 
cattle  hides  and  skins,  flaxseed, 
linseed  or  flaxseed  oil.  tallow,  oleo 
oil.  and  oleo  stearin.  The  Federa- 
tion is  also  opposed  to  any  agree- 
ment to  lower  or  bind  duties  or 
bind  excise  taxes  on  these  products 
against  increase".  Mr.  Holman  de- 
clared. 

The  Federation  bases  its  stand 
upon  three  situations  which  Mr. 
Holman  listed  as  follows: 

The  injustice  of  asking  dairy 
farmers,  already  in  a  distressingly 
poor  economic  position,  to  bear  the 
burden  which  the  concessions  would 
impose,  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
scribing international  trade  policies 
three  years  in  advance  with  war  in 
Europe  creating  such  uncertain  poli- 
tical conditions;  and  the  growing 
opposition  of  the  American  people 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
might  result  in  repeal,  bringing  a 
complication  in  diplomatic  relations 
as  well  as  in  international  trade  and 
the  tariff  structure  of   the  country. 


What  Constitutes  Monoply 
Discussed  at  Institute 

"Varying  degrees  of  monopoly,  or 
restriction  of  competition,  may  not 
in  themselves  be  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  the  results  of 
such  restriction  or  monopoly  which 
are  important",  the  Institute  of 
Cooperation  was  advised  by  Dr.  L... 
A.  Stokdyk.  deputy  governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"Restriction  of  competition  may 
result  in  increased  efficiency  and 
better  service  than  is  obtained 
through  unlimited  competition. 
Where  this  is  the  result,  there  is  a 
distinct  social  gain".  Dr.  Stokdyk 
told  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
farmers,  cooperative  leaders,  econo- 
mists and  others. 

"On  the  contrary",  Dr.  Stokdyk 
continued,  "where  monopoly  is  used 
to  restrict  or  curtail  production  to 
maintain  a  high  price  at  the  expense 
of  efficiency  and  service,  consumers 


have  a  just  cau.si-  for  complaint. 
"Ilu'  cooperative  acts  as  the 
farmer's  agent,  not  as  an  entity  for 
profit  for  itself,  consequently  it 
takes  the  same  position  in  the 
market  as  would  one  large-scale 
farmer.  If  this  agency  status  were 
more  clear,  we  would  have  less 
difficulty  in  gaining  an  understand- 
ing of  the  type  and  degree  of 
restraint  of  trade  which  a  coopera- 
tive    can     and     can     not     exercise. 


Livestock  Co-Ops  Cope 
With  Changing  Conditions 

Farmers'  livestock  marketing  asso- 
ciations are  having  to  adapt  their 
operations  to  the  shifts  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  livestock,  according 
to  L.  B.  Mann  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Changes  in  transportation  meth- 
ods, the  growth  of  direct  marketing, 
decrease  in  the  volume  sent  to  public 
markets  and  shipping  associations, 
marketing  and  processing,  improved 
methods  of  disseminating  market 
news,  new  methods  of  food  refrigera- 
tion all  of  these  problems  are  keep- 
ing the  farmers'  livestock  marketing 
cooperatives  on  their  toes. 

"Up  to  fifteen  years  ago."  said 
Mr.  Mann,  "the  marketing  of  live- 
stock in  the  United  States  primarily 
was  built  around  the  original  mar- 
kets which  were  linked  closely  with 
the  expansion  of  the  railways.  Since 
1924.  however,  the  truck  has  to  an 
increasing  extent  been  an  important 
factor  in  changing  the  place  and 
type  of  marketing  outlets  for  live- 
stock. " 

Farmers  planning  to  operate  their 
farm  in  strips  to  reduce  losses  of  soil 
from  erosion  will  find  Circular  212, 
"How  to  Reduce  Erosion  Losses  by 
Strip  Farming",  very  helpful  in 
making  their  plans.  The  publication 
may  be  obtained  at  the  county 
agents  office. 
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H.Ti'  U  tlii»  blKKK't  •lectrlc  ANIMAL 
ClIPPEB  bfrgatn  €ver  ollcr«  d.    r<i>w  v.u 
mil  I"  I  «  fi-M.  ii'- Aii'i-i      II,.'   >.iii-iiial    hiiiKl.t 
,jri'i  «•' piiir      I.I  t'"'  lowest  price  in  hl»tory. 
Til.- An 'i.  measer  to  operate    im  w.itflit  r  -tn 
..-1  tliB  HUH.,  il  iw   yniiriii  I-  il  wit;i    Ute    l.,Mii  fiUinij 
h»t..;i«..     Hum  a  n"^-  e  powerfut,  fan  cooled  awl  dusi 
sealed  mn>w      n<...l.  •>!     orslHi.ils.    I'la.lrs  iiiti  on  haril- 
•■•I  i..lliT  tM-ii'i'>K'»  -  HiHi|iii-klv  iiiti.'(i..i"t«i'al)l»  f..r  clip- 
lie    li.jr<4M    sli. •.•(>.  <!.. •.•■<,.■»<•. TI.hAiiIih  i:<  il,f  <-li.  ii-iw.t  Ic.id. 
vm.n    Aimv  I'.ixtii.  H.jnlClutm.  Blid  Itim-.ierH  everywhere. 


Low  Cost  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Run*  It! 


V„„  cMnr.m  an  An.li:.  all  day  for  a  few  cents.  ,  '■^•"i'V;;' "  """'v' 
„.r  ..v.TV.n.r.-...:  S',m,l»r.l  1111  v.'l  A.;-.  I.«;,.,n  y  f\l  '•>•  M"''^-"'* 
;;..  «  ..  .t.,r«.e  hntlerv.  0  v.  "«•>— 'J^;;;'.  jj^y.  ^.U  ,j,a„l.^.^  v^ 

ijiil.n-ukul.li)   niMier  -  co»ereil 
oril  »  «iilar  tdiiipmi'lit. 
Se..do<ily  $1  specify  volt- 
__  n       'l     /«      ._._Ixk   aK"   wanl.'.l)  -     pay    postman 

Monev-BacK Guarantee  i.aHnre  .*«  p»y  p..MtaKe  <.r 

■Tiwiivj    ■»«••  ^_^     y^^ii^    AiiiliM    fi'.m    your 

Dealer      (Jive  it  a  thorouifli  trial  for   10   d.iys.  If  not   lully  satl*- 
fied,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
ANOIS   CLIPPER   CO.  Dept.    A17L  Racln*.  Wis. 


I.ir  U  V.  KUirnife  naiieiy,  ■..  >  .  ,..  i..... 

10  Days  Trial 


NEW  KIND  OF 
PORTABLE 
MILKER 

MEETS  ALL  INSPECTION  Dl  IIC| 
REQUIREMENTS '  '•"•'• 

T^azind  2-pJece  milk  head  cleaned 
pQgrpi  CLEAN  In  a  few  .econd».  Vacuum 
rn  K  K  >  .i-ju^table  to  each  cow.  No  pulsator. 
So  pipeline..  NEW  Lip  Action  Valve 
that  cant  atlck  or  foul.  Retult  of 
JSyears-  experience.  Nothlna  like 
old  portable*.  Dontbuy  any  milker 
until  you  ftet  facti  about  the  new 


Ruth  name  for 
•  •ftsatlonal 
tact*  and  amai 
Ins  low  prica 
en  the  Portable 
Milker  that 
took  SB  year* 
to  perfect.  In- 
formation Pre* 


jAnkcr»Holtl\^ 


Ank«r.HolthMfs,Co.,Reom    2011  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPERS 


CLIPPE.R  BLADF.S  .SHARPtNEU.  Enclose 
30f  with  each  set  of  blades  mailetl.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  service.  Andis  and  Stewart 
F.lectric  Clippers.  Repairs.  Parts.  Blades.  Send  for 
1939  dipper  book.  GEO.  F.  CREU  I/BURG  «c 
SON.  Dept.    D.,  I  19  North  .Sixth  St..  Philadelphia. 


DOGS 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.      State   wants. 
ELTON   BEC  K.  E-33.  Hernck.  Illinois. 


BANQUET   SEAT   RESERVATIONS 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  regarding  the  seating  of  our  members 
and  guests  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Banquet  on  November  28,  we  urge 
that  tickets  be  purchased  in  advance  so  seating  arrangements  may  be 
planned  and  provisions  made  for  all  who  desire  to  attend. 

Each  banquet  ticket  carries  a  detachable  stub,  covering  a  request 
for  seat  reservations.  Groups  wishing  to  be  seated  together  must  mail  or 
present  their  stubs  as  a  group.  This  stub  must  be  returned  completely 
filled  out  to  the  home  office  of  the  Cooperative  not  later  than  November 
22  so  that  proper  seats  may  be  assigned.  Table  assignments  will  be 
available  at  a  special  desk  the  day  of  the  banquet. 

After  November  22  tickets  con  be  purchased  at  the  Cooperative 
offices,  or  at  the  Cooperative  banquet  desk  at  the  hotel  on  November  28. 
Tickets' ore  $2.00  each  which  includes  entertainment  program. 

Make  your  reservations  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 

The  Banquet  Committee 
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Dairy  Markets  Continue  Stron 
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CONTINUED  Strength  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  dairy  markets 
during  the  past  several  weeks. 
This  condition  has  prevailed  in  spite 
of  production  that  compares  quite 
favorably  with  last  year's  high 
level,  the  difference  being  due  large- 
ly to  a  definite  increase  in  consump- 
tion. 

Production  per  farm  in  our  own 
milk  shed  showed  an  average  of  240 
pounds  per  farm  per  day  in  Septem- 
ber, based  on  5111  producers,  as 
compared  with  221  in  1938,  covering 
5488  producers.  A  year  ago,  how- 
ever, rather  stringent  quotas  affected 
a  large  number  of  producers,  thus 
holding  down  deliveries. 

The  August  figure  for  both  1938 
and  1939  was  239  pounds  per  farm 
per  day.  The  high  figure  for  the 
season  in  each  year  occurred  in  May, 
with  270  pounds  this  year  and  267 
pounds  in  1938. 

National  production,  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  showed  an  average  of  12.82 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  day,  as 
compared  with  13.15  pounds  on 
October  I.  1938,  and  a  10-year 
average  of  1 2.36  pounds  on  that  date. 
Cream  prices  have  improved 
during  the  past  several  weeks,  this 
being  especially  true  of  cream  meet- 
ing Pennsylvania  requirements  only, 
which  increased  from  $12.50  per 
40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream  at 
the  end  of  September  to  $14.25  the 
fourth  week  of  October.  Cream 
meeting  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Newark  and  also  Lower  Merion 
Township  inspections  remained 
steady  at  about  $14.50  per  can. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  at 
the  Philadelphia   market  continued 
to  show  substantial  increases  over  a 
year  ago,  according  to  data  released 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser- 
vice of   the   United   States   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     In  September, 
685,041     forty-quart    cans    of    milk 
were  received  at  Philadelphia,  com- 
pared   with    628.284    in   September, 
1938,    an    increase    of    9    percent. 
Likewise,     cream     receipts     totaled 
19,945    cans    in    September,    an    in- 
crease of  2,127  cans,  or   12  percent, 
over  September,    1938.     Weekly  re- 
ports  during   October    have   shown 
similar  healthy  increases  in  receipts 
of   both   fluid   milk   and   40-percent 
cream. 

Fluid  milk  prices  generally 
have  shown  an  upward  trend.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report,  released  October  13, 
shows  a  22-cent  increase  in  the  New 
York  City  market  over  September; 
a  90-cent  increase  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ;  increases  of  34  cents  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  33.5  at  Akron,  Ohio;  28 
at    South    Bend,     Indiana;    20    at 


Cedar     Rapids,     Iowa;     and     other 
increases  are  reported  for  Birming- 
ham  and    Mobile,   Alabama;    Mem- 
phis,     Tennessee;      Dallas,     Texas; 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa; and  Wichita,  Kansas.      These 
increases   are   all   on    Class    1    milk. 
A  retail  price  increase  of  2  cents 
occurred  at  Rochester  and  of  1  cent 
at    Utica,    Akron,    Columbus,    and 
South   Bend,  as  well  as  at  most  of 
the    other    markets   on    which    pro- 
ducer Class  I  prices  were  increased. 
No    Class     I     changes    have     been 
reported    during    October    for    New 
Jersey,     Pennsylvania,     or     Mary- 
land    markets,     and     retail     prices 
have  remained  steady  in  these  areas. 
Consumption     of    fluid    milk 
continues    its    steady    increase,    ac- 
cording to  a   report  from   the  Milk 
Industry   Foundation,   which  states 
that  in  September  consumption   in 
136  leading  markets  was   5.79  per- 
cent  greater   than   in   September   a 
year  ago.     The  same  report  states 
that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  em- 
ployment among  dairy  firms  of  2.23 
percent    over    a    year    ago,    with    a 
gain  of  0.5  percent  in  milk  company 
payrolls. 

Butter  production  has  con- 
tinued its  steady  decline,  with  the 
output  during  the  week  ending 
October  19  being  9.9  percent  below 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
This  decline  was  reported  as  level- 
ling off  in  some  sections  where 
winter  feeding  schedules  are  being 
started. 

Butter  storage  supplies  on  Oc- 
tober I  totaled  I  54  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  210  million  pounds  a 
year  ago,  and  a  five-year  average  of 
142  million  pounds  for  that  date. 
Of  the  storage  supply  on  October  1 , 
only  26  million  were  held  by  the 
D.P.M.A.  and  relief  agencies,  while 
a  year  ago  the  corresponding  figure 
was  102  million. 

Butter  prices  have  held  fairly 
steady  throughout  October,  the 
monthly  average  being  29  cents  per 
pound  as  compared  with  26.29  cents 
in  October.  1938. 

The  cheese  situation  also  shows 
considerable  strength,  with  a  storage 
supply  of  116  million  pounds  on 
hand  October  I,  as  compared  with 
140  millions  pounds  a  year  earlier 
and  a  5-year  average  of  123  million 
pounds  for  that  date.  Cheese  prices 
have  also  remained  steady  through- 
out October  but  are  about  3  to  3.5 
cents  higher  than  in  mid-summer. 
Evaporated  milk  production 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  Septem- 
ber as  compared  with  September  a 
year  ago,  but  showed  about  a 
normal  seasonal  decline  from  August. 
Total   evaporated    milk   production 


for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
a  year  ago.  The  supply  in  manu- 
facturers' hands  on  October  1  was 
135  million  pounds,  the  lowest  for 
that  date  in  1 7  years,  and  a  62 
percent  drop  from  September  1. 
1  his  sharp  change  was  attributed  to 
the  activity  of  the  wholesale  trade 
in  building  up  their  inventories 
because  of  the  war  scare,  and  with  a 
September  drought  in  most  pro- 
ducing sections  evaporators  found  it 
difficult  to  increase  production. 

The  selling  price  of  evaporated 
milk  increased  from  $2.68  per  case 
of  48  cans  in  August  to  $2.79  in 
September,  which  is  9  cents  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  average  price 
paid  producers  was  $1.35  in  Sep- 
tember, I  7  cents  above  August  and 
21  cents  above  September.  1938. 
The  dry  milk  situation  shows 
a  decided  improvement,  with  stocks 
of  dry  skimmilk  on  hand  on  October 
I  slightly  under  12  m^lion  pounds  as 
compared  with  almost  53  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.  Stated  dif- 
ferently, this  year's  supply  repre- 
sents ten  days'  requirements,  while 
a  year  ago  a  49-day  supply  was  on 
hand    on    October     I . 

Dry  milk  prices,  likewise,  have 
shown  sharp  increases,  with  the 
average  manufacturer's  wholesale 
selling  price  for  September  being 
6.57  cents  per  pound  of  dry  skim- 
milk as  compared  with  5.83  cents  in 
August  and  4.37  in  September,  1938. 
This  year's  price  was  47  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  the 
dry  buttermilk  price  of  6.14  cents 
showed  a  59  percent  increase. 

Production  of  dry  skimmilk  in 
September  was  19  percent  smaller 
than  in  September,  1938,  while 
production  of  dry  buttermilk  was 
29  per  cent  less. 

Dairy  pastures,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
rated,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  at 
about  58  percent  of  normal  on 
October  1 ,  as  compared  with  78 
percent  a  year  ago  and  a  10-year 
average  of  65.5  percent.  Conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  Philadelphia 
shed  were  rated  from  fair  down  to 
severe  drought. 

Feed  prices  have  shown  decreases 
from  the  high  reached  in  September 
but  are  well  above  prices  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  and 
it  is  probable  that  prices  will 
remain  up.  A  tabulation  of  feed 
prices  appears  on  page  6. 

Ray:  "Why  do  they  have  most 
all  radio  broadcasting  stations  on  top 
of  tall  buildings?" 

Bray:  "So  nobody  can  throw 
bricks  at  the  performers." 
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Research  Expert  Appointed 

Dr.  Lee  T.  Smith  has  been 
selected  to  head  one  important 
division  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  which  has 
been  established  at  Whitemarsh, 
near  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Smith,  who 
was  previously  chemist  in  the  re- 
search laboratory  in  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  will  make  investiga- 
tions on  new  and  expanding  uses  of 
milk  sugar  and  potato  starch. 

This  laboratory  is  one  of  four 
which  was  recently  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing new  industrial  and  commercial 
uses  of  agricultural  products  and 
by-products,  thus  helping  to  expand 
the  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farms. 


IS 


Denton,  Maryland,  high  school  boys 
are  showing  their  Angus  steer.  Picture 
prize  goes  to  Mrs.  Clifton  Wright, 
Federalsburg,  Md. 


CALENDAR 
Of  Local  Meetings 
Watch  for  Notice  by  letter 


District  1 

Pottstown  North  Coventry  School  8:00 
P.  M.,  November  6. 

District  6 

Bowers  Bowers  Hotel  8:00  P.M..  No- 
vember 1 3. 

Kempton  Kempton  Hotel  8:00  P.M., 
November  8. 

Virginville  Virginville  Hotel  8:00  P  M.. 
November  6. 

District  Delegate  meeting  Kempton  Ho- 
tel. Kempton.  Pa.     8  P.M..  November  16. 

District  7 

Millersville,  Rothville.  West  Lampeter  and 
Witmer  Farm  Bureau  Bldg..  812  N. 
Queen  St  .  Lancaster  7:30  P.M  .  No- 
vember 6. 

District  11 

Kemblesville-Landenberg     Kemblesville 
Hall      7:30  P.M..  November  6. 

District  13 

Marklesburg      Eagles     Hall      7:30     P.     M.. 

November  9. 
Warriors  Mark     I  ligh  School      7:30  P.  M.. 

November  8. 

District  17 

Plumstead-Dublin     Dublin    Fire    I  louse 
8:00  P.M..  November  9. 

District  Delegate  meeting  Court  I  louse. 
Doylestown.  Pa.      8  P.M..  November  I  7. 

District  22 

Cordova,  Faston  &  Queen  Anne  Cordova 
High   School     7:30  P.M..   November  6. 


Milk  Contest  Features 
Unionville  Fair 

Approximately  3,000  people  re- 
viewed the  1,300  exhibits  at  the 
Unionville  Community  Fair,  which 
was  held  October  26-28.  The  ex- 
hibits came  from  farms  in  the  four 
townships  comprising  the  Union- 
ville  Consolidated   School    District. 

More  than  $500  in  prize  money 
was  awarded  exhibitors.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  a  milk  show  was 
held  with  36  entries,  18  in  the 
adult  class  and  18  in  the  student 
class.  These  samples  were  judged 
according  to  the  State  College  score 
card,  with  the  four  student  prizes 
going  to  Albert  Vigilante,  score  98.5; 
Joseph  Mackey,  97.8;  Joseph  Vigi- 
lante, 97.5;  and  Wayne  Christy, 
95.7.  In  the  adult  class  the  prize 
winners  were  E.  Maule  &  Co., 
score  97.8;  Edison  Spencer,  96.1; 
Isaac  E.  Bernard,  95.8;  and  Mark 
Mackey,  95.1. 

The  fair  was  sponsored  by  the 
Unionville  Home  and  School  League, 
East  Lynne  and  Doe  Run  Granges 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Unionville  School. 

The  Isms  Explained 

IDEALISM:  You  have  two  cows. 
You  milk  them,  and  use  or  sell  the 
milk. 

CAPITALISM:  You  have  two 
cows.  You  sell  one  cow  and  buy  a 
bull. 

SOCIALISM:  You  have  two 
cows.  You  give  one  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

COMMUNISM:  You  have  two 
cows.  You  give  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  gives 
you  the  skimmed  milk. 

FASCISM:  You  keep  the  cows 
and  give  the  milk  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  sells 
part  of  it  back  to  you. 

NAZISM:  The  Government 
shoots  you  and  takes  both  cows. 

A  telephone  pole  never  hits  an 
automobile    except    in    self    defense. 
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}Uiv   ,0  RUNNINO 
cow  CUPPER^ <, 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater^ 
speed, easeof  han- 
dling, rugged, 
lasting  dura- 
■Ill  Iky* 


NEW 
ANTI  -FRICTION 

TENSION 

V    CONTROL 


$TEWART  clipmaster 

Now  antl-frlctlon  tension  control  aaHures  perfect 
teiiHlon  lK!tw(«u  blades  for  c(K)1<t.  llKtitcr  running  — 
fiialer.  eimier  clipping.  Makea  bludt^s  Btay  sharp  longer. 
Eiclusiee  .Stewart  dealgn  ball-bpuriim  P""^""  la  wr 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  '''SMlated  A^ir- 
GRIH  handle  that  la  barely  two  Inrhea  In  dlftmeter. 
Completely  Insulated-no  ground  wire  required  1  ne 
f:.3te3t clipping,  sinootheat  running.  ensle9f-tf>-userjlpper 
forcowa.  horses,  dogs,  mnlea.  etc.*A  $2o  value  for  $19  95 
coniplete.I0()-l20volt8.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer's  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand- 
power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  «nd 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  (Ximpany,  5649 
Roosevelt  Road.  (Chicago,  Illinois.  50  years  mating 
QualUy  yroducts. 


PRINTER 

iilfVf:|i-T ;  CM  e S T  E  R    9 : v C C N  it •' V;UV A m  A; M 

CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 

Entered  in  the 
Review  Picture  Contest 

JTTPrizes; 

^1J$5.00  if    picture    is  used    on   front 
page.     $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

#TT Open  to: 

^ij  Members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 


n 


Requirements  of  picture: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive 
background.  Farm  subject,  that  will 
interest  others  on  its  merits. 

Description  of  picture  (brief) 

Identification  of  sender. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned.) 


Back,  of  every  business  that  keeps 
up  with  the  times  is  an  individual 
who  keeps  ahe'^d  of  them. 


If  you  want  to  get  the 
feel  and  the  spirit  of  your 
own  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  you 
will  surely  attend  the  An- 
nual Meeting  November 
28-29. 
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A  MedAA  IJoUcif,  In  1919 

.  .  An  OtddoiidUu^  SiicceU  TODAY! 


Thousands  of  Northeastern 
Dairymen  PROFIT  by  using 
BEACON  DAIRY  RATIONS! 


YOUR    PROFIT   MARGIN 


LM.   OF  47. 
MILK  DAILY 


It  depends  on  high  average 
production. 


Y  PROFIT 


FEED  COSTS 

— Hay,  Silage,  Grain 


V  FIXED  OVERHEAD  COSTS 

— Labor,  Bedding,  Equip- 
ment, etc. 


Many  dairymen  do  not  realize  that  the  average 
dairy  cow  must  produce  the  equivalent  of  25  lbs. 
of  4  %  milk  daily  to  cover  fixed  overhead  and  feed 
costs.  And  that  the  profit  comes  from  production 
above  25  lbs.  daily.  Small  increases  in  production 
result  in  relatively  large  increases  in  profit.  That 
is  why  the  best  dairy  feed  gives  you  the  greatest 
profit. 

Our  dairy  rations  are  made  according  to  this  strict 
rule — that  every  ingredient  used  must  be  of 
first  quality  and  must  make  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  feeding  value  of  the  final 
ration.  That  all  ingredients  must  be  carefully 
blended  according  to  the  latest  scientific 
research  and  the  soundest  feeding  experience. 


The  value  of  this  policy  has  been  thoroughly 
proved  as  fundamentally  sound  by  the  outstanding 
success  Beacon  Dairy  Rations  enjoy  today.  After 
20  years  of  thorough  testing — on  large,  average- 
size  and  small  dairy  farms — by  exhibitors  (such  as 
the  Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow — N.Y.W.F.)  for 
sustaining  top  milk  production — Beacon  Dairy 
Rations  are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity — year 
after  year. 

MAINTAIN  HIGHER  MILK  PRODUCTION  FOR 
LONGER  PERIODS 

From  the  very  beginning  Beacon  has  made  feeds 
for  farm  livestock  only.  Therefore  we  produce  no 
by-products  which  must  be  used  in  our  rations. 
Only  the  choicest  quality  ingredients  are  used,  and 
constant  laboratory  supervision  insures  the  high 
quality  and  uniformity  of  Beacon  Dairy  Rations. 
Yet,  our  feeds  cost  only  a  few  cents  more  per  bag 
than  feeds  with  less  nutritive  value. 

These  are  a  few  reasons  why  we  urge  you — the 
average-size  dairy  farmer — to  put  your  cows  on 
Beacon  Dairy  Rations.  Test  their  results  along 
side  any  other  feed  you  may  be  using.  We  believe 
you  will  find  them  the  most  economical  for  main- 
taining maximum  milk  yield. 


A  brand  new  100-page  book — 
the  THIRD  edition  of  "Profita- 
ble Dairy  Management,'^  just 
off  the  press,  is  yours  for  the 
asking!  It  tells  all  about  our 
rations.  It's  packed  with  valu- 
able information  that  every 
dairyman  should  have.  Write 
for  your  copy  TOD  A  Y!  Or  ask 
your  nearest  Beacon  Dealer  for 
one! 


=        THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.    I.  R.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

"^  We  also  make  feeds  for  chickens,   turkeys,  ducks,  game  birds,  horses,  swine, 

—  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits  and  dogs. 


BEACON  2>cu^  RATIONS 


Mike:  '"What  is  the  difference 
between  vision  and  sight?" 

Pat:  "Remember  those  two  goils 
we  had  out  last  nightV 

Mike:  "Yes?" 

Pat:  "Well,  the  one  I  was  with 
was  a  vision,  but  the  one  you  were 
with  was  a  sight." 

The  more  you  know,  the  more  you 
now  you  ought  to  know. 


The  Date  Tuesday- Wed- 
nesday, November  28- 
29. 

The  Place  —  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel. 

The  Event — Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative. 


A  Swedish  farmer  in  taking  out 
his  naturalization  papers  was  asked 
the  following  questions: 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  gen- 
eral   conditions    in     this    country? 

"Yah,  sure." 

"And  does  this  government  of  ours 
suit  you?" 

"Well,  yah,  mostly,"  stammered 
Ollie,  "only  Ah  lak  to  see  more 
rain." 
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Annual  Delegate  Meeting 

Measures  Year  of  Progress 


OUR  Delegate  Meetings  are  getting  better 
each  year"  was  a  comment  by  one  delegate, 
typical   of   the   comments   in   general   after    the 

L s-k   •»»..»!    n>^g^f\t%a  nf   th^    Inter-State   Milk    Pro- 

ducers'  Cooperative  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
November  28-29.  That  this  meeting  impressed  not 
only  the  members  and  delegates  of  the  Cooperative 
but  also  visitors  is  evidenced  by  the  remark  from  one 
visitor  to  the  effect  that  his  one  day's  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  contributed  more  to  his  education  on 
the  democracy  of  cooperatives 
than  he  had  acquired  in  all  his 
life  up  to  that  day. 

Of  the  1 40  delegates  select- 
ed by  Locals  of  the  Coopera- 
tive 1 37  were  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting,  a  record  of  al- 
most 98  percent.  Total  at- 
tendance at  the  convention, 
except  banquet,  was  approxi- 
mately 500  (actual  registra- 
tion 476),  while  the  atten- 
dance at  the  banquet  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  was 
461 .  A  large  number  of  mem- 
bers from  nearby  areas  who 
attended  the  Tuesday  session 
did  not  stay  for  the  banquet, 
while  numerous  guests  and 
buyers  of  our  milk  who  were 
not  in  attendance  at  the  busi- 
ness session  were  with  us  at 
the  banquet. 

Concise  Reports 

Reports  from  officers  and 
department  directors  filled  the 
first  morning's  meeting.  These 
reports,  which  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Cooperative  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  appear  on 
other  pages  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  They  include  the 
annual  address  by  President 
B.  H.  Welty;  the  report  by 
Secretary-Treasurer  I.  Ralph 
ZoUers;  the  report  of  the  mar- 
ket information  department 
by  F.  P.  Willits,  Jr.  statisti- 
cian; of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review  by  H.  E. 
Jamison,  editor;  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  report  by  I. 
Ralph  Zollers.  department  di- 
rector; and  a  summary  of  the 
legal  work  of  the  Cooperative 
by  A.  Evans  Kephart,  counsel. 

The  two  talks  on  the  afternoon  program  were  by 
General  Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  who  discussed  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  where  it  succeeded 
in  reaching  its  objectives  and  where  work  must  still  be 
done  in  that  direction.  He  also  outlined  considerations 
that  must  be  recognized  in  future  work  of  the  organi- 
zation in  order  to  serve  the  members  adequately. 

The  educational  and  promotional  work  on  milk  as 
performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  was  described  in  considerable  detail  by  C.  I. 
Cohee,  president  of  the  Council.  A  summary  of  his 
address  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Cooperative 
Officers,  1 939-40 

B.  H.  Welty,  President 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Vice-President 

I.  Ralph  Zollers,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

H.  E.  Jamison,  Assistant  Secretary 

F.  P.  Willits,  Assistant  Treasurer 

O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  General  Manager 

A.  Evans  Kephart,  Counsel 

District  Directors,  1939-40 

1.  Alvin  K.  Rothenberger,  Worcester,  Pa. 

2.  tFrederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  J.  R  2 

4.  J.  M.  Wheatley,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

5.  *J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,Md. 

6.  tPred  W.  Bleiler,  New  Tripoli,  Pa.  R  1 

7.  H.  K.  Martin,  Goodville,  Pa. 

8.  Furman  H.  Gyger,  Kimberton,  Pa. 

9.  *J.  D.  Reynolds,  Middletown,  Del. 

10.  *Ralph  E.  Bower,  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

11.  tE.  M.  Crowl,  Oxford,  Pa. 

12.  Fred  A.  Walls,  Harbeson,  Del. 

13.  H.   B.   Stewart,    FHuntingdon,    Pa.    R   4 

15.  *fHoward  W.   Wickersham,   Kelton,   Pa. 

16.  tM.  L.  Stitt,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

17.  tJos.  S.  Briggs,  Yardley,  Pa. 
19.     John  Carvel  Sutton,  Kennedyville,  Md. 
20.*tKenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  FHollidaysburg,  Pa. 

21.  Alva  Shuss,  Everett,  Pa. 

22.  tA.  R.  Marvel,  Eoston,  Md. 

23.  *Charles  R.  Hires,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

25.  *B.  H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

26.  tD.  E.  Witherspoon,  Chombersburg,  Pa. 

HONORARy  LIFE  MEMBER,    F.  P.  WillitS,  Ward,  Po. 

tRe-elected  Director  for  three-year  term 
•Member  of  Executive  Committee 


Between  these  two  talks  a  special  feature  was  inserted 
in  the  program  to  emphasize  and  help  visualize  the 
place  of  young  people  in  our  cooperative  work.  This 
was  a  4-H  dairy  demonstration  staged  by  Helen 
Konhaus  of  Mechanicsburg  and  Harold  Loy  of  Ncwviiie, 
whose  demonstration  on  cleaning  milk  utensils  won 
for  them  the  championship  of  all  dairy  demonstration 
teams  in  Pennsylvania  in  1939.  The  demonstration. 
"Oscar's  Discovery",  dramatized  the  manner  in  which 
improper  cleaning  and  sterilizing   the  utensils   results 

in  rejected  milk  and  carried 
the  problem  through  to  show 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it 
is  to  give  utensils  the  proper 
care  and  how  such  care  will 
help  reduce  rejected  milk, 
thereby  increasing  the  pro- 
ducer's income.  The  drama- 
tization was  written  by  Miss 
Konhaus. 


Resolutions  Presented 

Another  feature  of  the  af- 
ternoon program  was  the 
presentation  of  resolutions 
without  discussion.  These 
were  distributed  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  to  the  delegates 
as  they  left  the  meeting. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers*  Federa- 
tion, of  which  the  Inter-State 
is  a  member,  brought  greet- 
ings from  that  body,  and  also 
commented  briefly  upon  a 
few  dairy  problems  of  public 
and  national  interest. 

The  annual  banquet  was  in 
many  resF>ects  an  outstanding 
event.  The  speaker,  Arthur  E. 
Holt,  Professor  of  Social  Ethics 
at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  brought  an  inspiring 
message,  which  is  summarized 
briefly  on  another  page.  Chief 
Justice  John  W.  Kephart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Kephart,  was 
a  special  guest,  made  a  few 
brief  remarks  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  farmers  of 
America  are  today,  as  they 
always  have  been,  the  back- 
bone of  the  real  American 
spirit  of  democracy. 
Among  the  agricultural  and  dairy  leaders  from  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  country  who  were  present  were  John  H. 
Light,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Willard 
Allen,  New  Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Chas  W. 
Holman,  secretary  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation;  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  who 
was  given  special  recognition  at  the  women's  session  or 
the  program;  B.  B.  Derrick,  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers'  Association: 
Dr.  R.  W.  Shermantine,  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers;  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Dean 
and  Director,  University  (Plewe  turn  to  p«««  5) 
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^tgtts  of  Ciyrtstmaa 

The  other  night  I  caught  a  very  young  lady  in 
the  act  of  writing  a  letter  to  Santa  Glaus. 

The  Women  who  came  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
practically  moved  into  the  department  stores  in  a 
body  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

An  envelope  of  Christmas  Seals  came  to  my 
desk  this  morning. 

But  the  sign  of  all  signs  for  me  is  the  first 
Christmas  music  I  hear.  Whether  it's  Holy  Night 
or  Jingle  Bells,  it's  all  the  same  it's  then  I  KNOW, 
thank  goodness,  that  Fm  still  not  too  old  to  love 
Christmas. 

I  hope  I  never  shall  be! 

And  that's  my  Christmas  wish  for  you. 


Co-ops  Exemplify  Democratic 

Principles — Dn  Arthur  E.  Holt 


A  TREMENDOUS  amount  of 
food  for  thought  was  contained 
in  the  address  given  by  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Holt,  Professor  of  Social 
Ethics  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  on  November  28th. 

Dr.  Holt  told  the  460  members  and 
guests  at  the  banquet  that  producer- 
cooperatives  constitute  the  one  guar- 
antee of  democratic   regionalism  in 
this  country.     "Around  every  great 
city  ,  he  said,  "the  social  scientists 
are  coming  to  recognize  what  they 
call  a  'region*.     A  region  is  a  rela- 
tionship which  presents  a  condition 
of  inter-dependence".      He    stated 
that  milk  sheds  are  typical  examples 
or  regions.     The  primary  market  is 
the  center  of  the  region,  with  the 
area  supplying  the  milk  completing 
the  region.    All  groups  within  it  are 
related  in   their  economic   transac- 
Jjons.     He  stated  that  some  people 
pelieve  the  regions  will  become  more 
'jnportant  in  our  national  economy 
than  our  states. 

Dr.  Holt  stated,  further,  that  the 
forces  in  the  center  of  these  regions, 
^hich  means  the  city,  usually  domi- 
'^ate  the  region  because  of  the 
pcentration  of  power.  He  stated 
ffankly     that     manufacturers     and 


labor  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  their  circumstances  which  is 
not  possessed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
region. 

"Just  how  far  we  will  go  in   this 
matter   is   not   yet   clear",    he   said, 
"but  one  thing  is  clear;  the  only  hope 
of  a  democratic  regionalism  will  be 
the    farmers'    cooperatives.      To    tie 
the  farmers  to  the  big  cities  with  all 
power  concentrated  in  the  city  and 
the  farmer  operating  on  the  distant 
margin  will  simply  make  him  more 
than    ever     the    victim     of      urban 
forces.       If    he    is    to    maintain    his 
self-respect     the    farmer    must    act 
as  a  unit  in  meeting  the  forces  with 
which  he  bargains.     In  his  behavior 
as    a    member   of    a    producer's    co- 
operative, he  must  take  account  of 
three    tendencies:      First,    he    must 
protect  himself  against    injustice  in 
bargaining  for  his  products.    Second, 
he   must   take  care   that   he   is   not 
exploited    by    people    who    want    to 

make  use  of  him In   the 

third  place  he  must  know,  not  only 
his  own  economic  welfare,  but  he 
must  also  know  his  political  welfare 
and  formulate  political  policies  which 
are  pertinent  to  his  purposes.  He 
needs  to  do  this  because  he  needs  to 
protect  our  democracy." 

The  farmer  is  a  capitalist  but  not 


in  the  sense  that  great  financiers 
are  and  he  has  no  right  to  practice 
his  capitalism  as  would  those  who 
fulfill  our  usual  conceptions  of 
capitalism  his  is  a  democratic  cap- 
italism. He  added  "Farmers  must 
know  the  difference  between  co- 
operation and  capitalism." 

In  amplifying  this  further  he 
stated  "There  is  a  difference  between 
measuring  an  industry  on  the  basis 
of  profits  returned  and  on  the  basis 
of  service  and  spiritual  fulfillment 
as  is  done  by  cooperatives."  In 
describing  the  democracy  of  coop- 
eration, Dr.  Holt  outlined  five  fea- 
tures possessed  by  democracies,  which 
are  the  recognition: 

1 .  Of  the  importance  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 

2.  Of  the  potentialities  of  the 
individual. 

3.  That  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  nation  must   be  shared   by  all. 

4.  That  the  political  power  must 
be  distributed  over  the  population. 

5.  That  social  changes  must  be 
obtained  by  education  and  persua- 
sion. 

These  democratic  principles,  de- 
clared Dr.  Holt,  "are  nowhere  more 
thoroughly  practiced  or  sincerely 
believed   in    than   in   cooperatives.', 

In  concluding  his  talk  Dr.  Holt 
told  our  delegates,  members  and 
friends  that  in  order  to  make  a  good 
cooperator  a  man  must  be  of  great 
courage,  must  believe  in  action  more 
than  words,  and  must  think  clearly 
and  have  patience. 


Herds  Are  Improving 

Fifty-five  of  Pennsylvania's  67 
counties  have  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment associations,  reports  I.  O. 
Sidelmann,  dairy  extension  special- 
ist at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Bradford  county  leads  with 
six  associations  followed  by  Susque- 
hanna and  Tioga  with  five  each. 

The  goal  of  each  association, 
according  to  Sidelmann,  is  an  aver- 
age production  of  300  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow.  This  goal  has 
been  reached  by  88  of  the  99 
associations  in  the  state.  Twenty- 
two  associations  have  passed  the 
350-pound  average. 

The  average  butterfat  production 
of  cows  owned  by  members  of  the 
first  association,  organized  in  1910, 
was  235  pounds.  Their  annual 
average  in  1938  stood  at  329  pounds. 


The  fact  that  Maryland  soils  are 
among  the  oldest  in  this  country 
from  the  standpoint  of  length  of 
time  in  cultivation,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  yields  of  principal 
crops  are  among  the  highest,  pays 
a  grand  tribute  to  those  who  have 
tilled  these  lands. 
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Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and 
North  Jersey  Prices  Raised 

Effective    on    December     I,    pro- 
ducer prices  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton  milk  marketing  areas  were 
increased  by  order  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Milk    Control    Commission. 
At  Pittsburgh  the  Class  I  price  was 
raised  from  $2.70  to  $3.00  and  lA 
milk  (for  fluid  cream)    was    raised 
from  $2.00  to  $2.20.     The  formula 
for  Class  II   milk  was  changed,  re- 
sulting in    an    increase    of    approxi- 
mately  15  cents,  while  the  formula 
for  Class  III  milk  was  increased  by 
5  cents  per  hundred.     These  prices 
will  be  effective  only  until  April  1 . 

In  the  Scranton  market  the  Class 
I  price  was  increased  from  $2.70  to 
$2.96  and  the  Class  lA  price  from 
$2.00  to  $2.20.  There  was  a  slight 
change  in  the  Class  1 1  formula  which 
will  have  only  a  minor  effect  on  the 
price.  In  this  market  also  the 
changes    are    in    effect    only    until 

April  1. 

In  both  markets  the  retail  price 
was  increased  by  I  cent  per  quart,  the 
price  of  B  milk  now  being  set  at  I  3 
cents.  Retail  prices  will  revert  to 
their  former  level  on  April  I . 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board,  through  orders  effective  on 
December  I,  increased  prices  to 
producers  supplying  northern  Jersey 
markets,  from  $2.85  to  $3.00  per 
hundred  pounds  of  Class  I  milk  of 


3  5  percent  test.  These  prices  apply 
to  Grade  B  Milk,  a  similar  increase 
applying  to  Grade  A  milk. 

Effective  the  same  day  another 
order  by  the  New  Jersey  Board  in- 
creased the  consumer  prices  in 
northern  New  Jersey  markets  by 
V2-cent  per  quart,  with  no  c^^anges 
in  milk  delivered  in  pints  or  half 
pints.  The  retail  price  of  Graae  A 
milk  in  areas  2  and  4  is  now  18  cents 
per  quart  and  in  area  5.  17  cents, 
with  Grade  B  milk  3  cents  less  m 
each  instance. 

Similar  changes  were  also  ordered 
in  the  price  to  be  charged  stores  and 
that  stores  are  to  charge  consumers, 
with  the  store  price  to  consumers 
being  I  cent  less  in  each  instance 
than  the  home  delivered  price.  In- 
creases of  approximately  %  cent 
per  quart  were  ordered  in  the  prices 
that  dealers  shall  charge  sub-dealers. 


Maryland  4-H  Boys 

Win  Two  National  Contests 

Maryland  4-H  dairy  clubs  proved 
their  ability  in  contests  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  October.  In  the  dairy 
demonstration  contest  the  team 
from  Baltimore  county.  Vernon 
Bolte  and  Earle  M.  Uzzell,  won  the 
highest  rating  for  the  teams  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country. 
As  there  was  no  competition  be- 
tween sections  of  the  country,  their 
award  was  the  highest  available. 
Each  of  the  boys  won  a  $250 
scholarship  to  an  agricultural  college. 

In  the  4-H  dairy  judging  contest, 
also  held  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  the  Maryland  team  won 
highest  honors  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, with  a  score  of  4056  as  compared 
with  3999  for  the  second-place 
Michigan  team.  The  Maryland  team 
consisted  of  Charles  Hammond, 
Robert  Stiles  and  George  Gorsuch, 
with  Howard  C.  Barker  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  their  coach. 
Hammond  and  Stiles  ranked  first 
and  second  in  the  scoring  as  individ- 
uals, with  Gorsuch  placing  seventh 
among  the  51  contestants. 

The  Maryland  boys  ranked  high- 
est in  the  judging  of  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys,  second  in  the  judging  of 
Holsteins  and  third  in  the  judging 
of  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  in  the 
history  of  the  National  4-H  judging 
contest  that  a  team  from  Maryland 
has  taken  highest  honors. 

FOUND  A  Grange  pin,  on  the 
floor  following  the  Annual  Meeting. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  owner 
upon  request  and  identification. 

The  only  safe  way  to  destroy 
your  enemy  is  to  make  him  your 
friend. 


This  view  of  the  chapel  at  Mercers- 
burg  Academy  conveys  the  real 
Christmas  spirit.  Theodore  Hoffeditz, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  receives  $1.00  for  its 


use. 


New    Dairy    Book    Appears 

'The  Care  and  Handling  of  Milk" 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  that 
should  be  of  great  value  to  dairymen, 
both  producers  and  distributors,  and 
which  should  also  be  valuable  in 
school  reference  libraries.  This  400- 
page  volume  was  written  by  Harold 
E.  Ross.  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 
at  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  is  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Publishing  Company 
of   New   York   City.     The  price  is 

$4.00.  ,       . . 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  is 
written  understandably  and  inter- 
estingly. The  21  chapters  are 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  dairy 
industry;  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  whole  milk  and  of  the 
food  value  of  milk;  the  grades  of 
milk;  production  of  clean  milk  and 
methods  of  cooling  milk;  inspection 
of  dairy  farms,  milk  plants  and  milk 
handling  equipment;  dairy  barn 
and  milk  house  construction;  milk 
plant  construction  and  operation; 
transportation  and  distribution  of 
milk;     and    judging    of     milk    and 

cream. 

Throughout  the  book  numerous, 
concise  illustrations  are  used  to 
emphasize  the  points  under  discus- 
sion. 


A  minister  was  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  fat  and  juicy  bird  his  colored 
host  served  for  dinner,  and  finally 
he  asked:  "Where  did  you  get  such 
a  fine  goose  as  that? 

"Pahson."  replied  his  host.'when 
you  preaches  a  good  sermon  An 
doan  ax  you  whar  you  got  it.  An 
hopes  you'll  hab  de  same  considera- 
tion fo'  me." 


December,  1939 

Through  the  Strainer 

An^article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  headed  "Strain- 
er Caution",  contains  some  perti- 
nent thoughts  on  strainers  and  their 
use. 

It  says  in  part.  "The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  strainer  is  to  prevent 
foreign  material  from  getting  into 
jKg  can.  Look  at  the  strainer  you 
are  now  using  and  ask  Ts  it  doing 
that  job?'  " 

It  is  presumed,  of  course,  that 
producers  in  our  eastern  milk  sheds 
no  longer  use  either  cloth  or  fine 
mesh  screen  in  their  milk  strainers. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  either 
of  these  so-called  strainers  is  that 
when  milk  is  poured  over  them  a  lot 
of  bacteria  are  washed  into  the  milk. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  also  asks.  "Is 
the  strainer  broken  away  or  a  hole 
punched  through?  Maybe  it  is 
badly  dented  and  thus  not  easily 
washed. 

"A  good  strainer  is  easy  to  clean, 
has  no  seams,  uses  cotton  pads  that 
are  thrown  away  after  one  use  and 
has  ample  protection  for  the  cotton 
to  keep  it  from  being  damaged  as  the 
milk  is  poured  in." 


The  Happiest  Way 

The  American  farmer  follows  the 
happiest  way  of  life  in  today's 
turbulent  world. 

That  is  the  claim  of  W.  V.  Dennis, 
professor  of  rural  sociology  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  who 
says  that  the  main  reason  for  this 
is  the  security  afforded  by  his 
occupation,  followed  by  the  sanity 
of  the  rural  environment,  the  joy  of 
craftsmanship,  and  the  ability  to 
see  the  fruits  of  one's  labor. 

He  claims  that  the  American 
farmer  possesses  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  today  that  looks  like  a 
home,  pointing  to  the  development 
of  the  American  homestead  from 
its  pioneer  beginning  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  its  present  important  place 
m  the  social  and  economic  structure 
of  the  nation. 

The  farmer's  life  is  most  truly 
religious.  Dennis  believes,  and  there- 
in lies  his  hope  for  a  better  world  of 
tomorrow. 


Law  Protects  Farmers 

Following  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  farmers  of  that  state 
are  protected  against  losses  incurred 
through  inability  to  collect  for 
milk  or  cream  sold.  Under  this 
law  farmers  are  given  preferred 
claims,  equal  with  labor,  in  cases 
against  insolvent  dealers  in  dairy 
products.  The  same  law  makes 
ability  to  pay  for  dairy  products  or 
security  for  payment  a  basis  upon 
which  dealer  licenses  are  issued. 


CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Help  to  Protect  Your 
Home  from  Tuberculosis 

Careful  Cooling  Pays 
Even  In  Cold  Weather 

Cooling  the  milk  quickly  and 
properly  is  important  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  To  cool  milk 
quickly  cold  water,  under  45  de- 
grees if  possible,  is  strongly  urged, 
as  water  will  draw  the  heat  from  the 
milk  many  times  faster  than  will 
cold  air,  even  air  under  freezing 
temperature. 

Another  difficulty  with  trying  to 
cool  milk  by  setting  the  cans  of 
warm  milk  in  cold  air  is  that  the 
milk  against  the  surface  of  the  can 
may  freeze  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  its 
butterfat  test.  A  can  of  milk  in- 
serted in  water  can  not  freeze  until 
the  water  freezes. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  place 
to  cool  the  milk  quickly  than  in  the 
regular  cooling  cabinet  filled  with 
cold  water,  whether  or  not  ice  or 
mechanical  refrigeration  is  used. 
Closing  the  lid  on  the  cabinet  will 
protect  both  ice  and  water  from 
freezing  and  hold  the  contents  of 
the  cabinet  at  a  safe,  cold  tempera- 
ture just  above  freezing. 


Save  This  Issue 

This  special  number  of  the  RE- 
VIEW contains  a  complete  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  YOUR  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  We 
suggest  that  you  read  it  carefully, 
then  file  it  away  for  future  reference. 


"I'se  got  a  new  job,  so  I  cain't  do 
yo'  washin'  no  mo!" 

•'What  is  it.  Mandy?" 

"My  new  job  is  dat  I  cain't  work. 
I'se  on  relief.  " 


A  life  of  ease  is  a  difficult  pursuit. 

— Cowper. 


Measure  Year's  Progress 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

of      Maryland;      W.      W.     jBuIlard, 
president,   and   Robert    Marshall   of 
the    Dairymen's    Cooperative    Sales 
Association  of  Pittsburgh;  Allan  D. 
Miller,  counsel,  and  Martha  Smith 
Fry     of     the     Home     Department, 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation of   New   York   City;  John 
M.  McKee,  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission: 
J.  A.  Rogers,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey   Milk  Control  Board;   E.   M. 
Harmon,  Federal-State  Administra- 
tor for  the  New  York  market;  Dr. 
F.     F.     Lininger     and     Dr.     C.     W. 
Pierce  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  R.   H.  Olmstead  and   I.   E. 
Parkin     of     the     Dairy     Husbandry 
Department,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Geo.  E.  Taylor,  Extension 
Dairyman,    E.   J.    Perry,    Extension 
Dairyman,    and    L.    M.    Henderson, 
State    Creamery     Inspector.    N.    J. 
Agr.  Experiment  Station;  Dr.  Arthur 
I.    Bell,   president  of  the   Maryland 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association;  Dr. 
C.     H.     Lane.     Federal     Agent     for 
Agricultural   Education;  and   H.   C. 
Fetterolf,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of    Agricultural    Education,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

The  first  business  at  the  second 
day's  session  was  the  announcement 
of  the  re-organization  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Cooperative,  with 
all  officers  re-elected.  This  was 
followed  by  the  election  by  the 
delegates  of  eight  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  the  delegates  electing  the 
seven  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Cooperative  and 
also  F.  P.  (Daddy)  Willits  to  these 
positions. 

The  action  on  resolutions  com- 
pleting the  day's  program,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  about  1 .00  P.M. 
The  resolutions  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  delegate  body  are 
printed  in  full  on  pages  20-21,  with 
the  names  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolutions.  The  first  eight  were 
developed  from  resolutions  passed 
at  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  November  15-16-17,  the 
remainder  coming  from  locals,  dis- 
tricts and  individual  members  of  the 
Cooperative. 

The  delegates  saw  fit  to  decline 
taking  action  on  several  resolutions, 
especially  when  these  resolutions 
appeared  to  be  unworkable  or  out- 
side the  province  of  the  Cooperative 
or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  delegate 
body  as  a  whole,  it  seemed  inadvis- 
able to  incorporate  such  resolutions 
into  the  policy  of  the  Cooperative  at 
this  time. 


He  who  laughs  last — laughs  last. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

October,  1939,  f.  o.  b.  City  Plant 

Abbots  Dairies $2.48 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.43 

Breuninger 2.66 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.89 

Gross  Dairy 2.65 

Harbison  Dairies 2.71 

♦Hutt&Kempf  (1-15) 2.35 

(16-31) 2.40 

Missimer 2.58 

Mosebach  Dairy 2 .  54 

Scott-Powell 2.50 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 2.51 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.59 

*Hutt-Kempf  price  paid  Sept.  1-13  was 
$2.33  instead  of$2.25  as  reported  in  Novem- 
ber issue. 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I     Class  II    Class  III 
October  $2.85       $1.80  $1.16 

November         2.85         1.80  1.20 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

Class  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona,  Bethlehem.  Cresson,  Doe  Run, 
Huntingdon.  Mt.  Union.  Reading.  Tamaqua 
Tyrone  and  West  Chester  markets. 
Class  III  Prices— 4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  OCTOBER     NOVEMBER 

All  Penna.  Markets       $1.21  $1.25 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations       1 .  22  1 .  25 

Wamington  1.22  1.25 

Average  price  92 -score  butter  at  New  York: 
October,  29.00fl  per  pound 
November,  30.07(1  per  pound 

The  October  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 

The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II,  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


A  new  circular  (No.  Ill)  "Feed- 
ing the  Dairy  Cow"  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  It  was  written  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  H.  Olmstead  and  contains 
valuable  information  regarding  the 
feeding  of  the  dairy  herd,  with 
special  suggestions  for  situations 
caused  by  shortage  of  hay  or  silage 
such  as  may  result  from  a  drought. 
Copies  of  the  circular  may  be  ob- 
tained from  county  agricultural 
agents  or  from  State  College. 

"Waiter,  why  is  this  milk  so 
weak?" 

"Why,  the  cows  got  caught  in  the 
rain. 


Classification  Percentages— October,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 


9.46 


Class     Class 
Dealer  I         lA 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 70.  3 

"      "B" 66 

Baldwin  Dairies 66 

Blue  Hen  Farms 65 . 4 

Breuninger  Dairies 78 

Clover  Dairy 68.  79 

Delchester  Farms 74 .  5 

Eachus  Dairies 83.  3 

Engel  Dairy 93.16 

Fraims  Dairies 77.  75 

Gross  Dairies 75 

Harbison  Dairies 82 

Harshbarger  Dairies *74 .  3     *  1 2 . 4 

Hernig,  Peter 53 

Hoffman  Dairy 39  10 

Keith's  Dairy *74  *6.5 

Martin  Century  Farms     (1)80.47 

McMahon  Dairy *98  Balance 

Meyers  Dairies 70 

Missimer  Dairies 70.28 

Nelson  Dairy 63 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy 70 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     56.03       3.7 

Scott-Powell 65 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 6L  5         4.5 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 66.  1 1 

Sypherd's  Dairy 73  .  9 

Turner  &  Wescott 71 

Waple  Dairy 88.6  7.8 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms 70 


Class 

II 
18.7 
23 
13 

10.3 
15 

10.5 
25.5 

7.24 

6.84 

9 
25 
11 


Class 
III 
11 
II 
21 
24.3 

7 
20.71 


Bonus  to 
"A"  Producers 


3.25 


7 
Balance 


54%    of    Prod. 


74.68%    Prod. 

63.4%  Class  1 
73%  of  Class  1 


47 
51 
Balance 
(1)19.53 


30 

29.72 

22 

30 

40.27 

33 

34 

29.87 

16.1 

29 

15 


15 


4, 
10 

3 
15 


02 


68.28%  Prod. 
83%  of   Prod. 

70%  of  Prod. 
86%  of  Prod. 
95.29%  Class  I 


NEW  JERSEY 


A^orm 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A" 90  of  norm 

"  »»      "R"  94  5       " 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 91 

Scott-Powell v..  ..'(2)100  •; 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100 


Cream 
10  of  norm 

5.5       " 

9 
15 


Excess 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 


*      Percentage  of  each   producer's    individual    base    (remainder  of  production  in  class 
indicated  by  "balance"). 

(1)  Martin  Century  paid  in  October.  Class  1.  64.58%  at  $2.79;  15.89%  at  $2.98;  Class  II. 
1 5.67%  at  $1 .60:  and  3.86%  at  $1 .64.    (Prices  of  4%  Grade  "B"  milk  f.  o.  b.  Lansdale) 

(2)  "A"  bonus  paid  on  57.6%  of  norm. 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  November,  1939 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 

November  October        November         %  Change  Nov.  1939 
1939  1939  1938  compared  with 

Ingredients  ($  per  T.)      ($  per  T.)      ($  per  T.)      Oct.  1939       Nov.  1938 

Wheat  Bran 30.81  29.70  25.19  +3.74  -f22.3l 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 40.04  38.41  34.57  +4.24  +15.82 

Gluten  Feed  23% 32.01  33.23  28.06  -3.67  +14.08 

Linseed  Meal  34% 45.06  47.03  47.90  -4.19  -5.93 

Corn  Meal 29.87  29.89  28.10  -0.07  +6.30 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%  33.00  32.40  29.13  +185  +13  29 

24%  39.41  39.03  34.32  +0.97  +14.83 

32%  43.48  41.16  37.51  +5.64  +15.92 

Brewer's  Grains 33.01  33.62  27.21  -1. 81  +21.32 


"Say,  1  hear  you  lost  your  job. 
Why    did    the    foreman    fire   you?" 

"You  know  what  a  foreman  is — • 
he  s  the  one  who  stands  around  and 
watches  his  men  work." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Why,  he  got  jealous  of  me. 
People  thought  1  was  the  foreman." 

— Varieties 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  milk 
products  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles.  Among  them  are 
lactic  acid  made  from  whey,  which 
is  used  in  lacquers  and  in  shatter- 
proof glass. 


Barley  is  a  good  fattener  for  all 
types  of  livestock. 


December,  1939 


Prices  4%   Grade  ''B"   Milk 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


October  Averages  and  October  and  November  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  on  Page  6,  Col.  1.) 


DeaUr 


Delivery  Point 


»» 


t* 


*» 


*t 


>* 


c 
E 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia,  Pa 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc Coudersport,  Pa 

I     lirr\r\r»l|«»      Pa 

"     Easton,  Md 

Goshen,  Pa 

Kelton,  Pa 

"     Oxford,  Pa 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 

Spring  Creek,  Pa 

Avondale  Farms Bethlehem,  Pa 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 

Centerville  Producers*  Co-op Centerville,  Md 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 

Delchester  Farms Edgemont,  Pa 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 

Harbison  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa 

Byers,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Hurlock,  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa 

Massey ,  Md 

Millville,  Pa 

Rushland,  Pa 

Sudlersville,  Md 

Harshbarger,  J.  E Altoona,  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter Boiling  Springs,  Pa '^ 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle,  Pa m 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa gj 

Hoffman's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa « 

Huntingdon,  Pa ^ 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa | 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa 'V 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa "O 

Miller-Flounders Chester,  Pa 2 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa g 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville,  Pa ^ 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown,  Pa o 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 2S 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del « 

;;  "  ;;      New  Holland,  Pa § 

Pottstown,  Pa C 

Snow  Hill,  Md 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua,  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Bedford,  Pa 

Centerville,  Pa 

Chambersburg.  Pa 

Hagerstown,  Md 

Harrington,  Del 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Leaman  Place,  Pa 

Lewistown,  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Del 

Nassau,  Del 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Townsend,  Del. 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Worton,  Md 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown,  Pa 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa,  Pa 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading,  Pa 


o 
fiQ 


(• 


i> 


•> 


•• 


Averace  Price 

Class  I  Price 

Clasi 

1  II  Price 

in  October 

Oct.  &  Nov. 

October 

November 

see  page  6 

$2.98 

$1.64 

$1.69 

2.06 

2.38 

1.56 

1.61 

2.12 

2.4? 

1.57 

1.62 

2.17 

2.56 

1.52 

1.55 

2.28 

2.63 

1   59 

1  64 

2.30 

2.65 

1.60 

1.65 

2.30 

2.65 

1.60 

1.65 

2.06 

2.38 

1.56 

1.61 

2.03 

2.34 

1.55 

1.60 

1.90     1.93 

t2.85 

1  49 

1.54 

2.28 

2.77 

1.72 

1.75 

2.37 

2.62 

1.59 

1.64 

2.16 

2.34 

2.77 

1.72 

1.75 

2.52 

2.98 

1.64 

1  69 

2.60 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

2.69 

12.85 

1.49 

1.54 

2.46 

2.77 

1.72 

1.75 

2.41 

2.62 

1.59 

1  64 

2.41 

2.62 

1.59 

1.64 

2.41 

2.62 

1.59 

1.64 

2.35 

2.56 

1.52 

1.55 

2.41 

2.62 

1.59 

1.64 

2.37 

2.58 

1.52 

1.55 

2.31 

2.50 

1.58 

1.63 

2.41 

2.62 

1.59 

1.64 

2.37 

2.58 

1.52 

1   55 

t2.96 

1.49 

1.54 

2.11 

2.58 

1.59 

1.64 

2.00 

2.40 

t2.85 

1.49 

1.54 

t2.96 

1.49 

1.54 

2.03 

12.85 

1.49 

1.54 

2.60 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

— 

12.96 

1.49 

1.54 

2.59 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

2.60 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

t2.85 

1.49 

1.54 

2.42 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

2.58 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

2.34 

t2.96 

1.49 

1.54 

2.22 

2.60 

1.52 

1.55 

2.28 

2.66 

1.60 

1.65 

2.31 

2.71 

1.60 

1.65 

2.11 

2.44 

1.52 

1.55 

2.23 

($2.23  for 

all  milk  in 

October) 

2.40 

t2.96 

1.49 

1.54 

2.15 

2.47 

1.57 

1.62 

2.25 

2.34 

1.55 

1.60 

2.21 

2.55 

1.58 

1.63 

2.15 

2.49 

1.52 

1.55 

2.21 

2.58 

1.52 

1.55 

2.19 

2.53 

1.58 

1.63 

2.29 

2.67 

1.60 

1.65 

2.21 

2.55 

1.58 

1.63 

2.21 

2.55 

1.58 

1.63 

2.21 

2.58 

1.52 

1.55 

2.19 

2.55 

1.52 

1.55 

2.14 

2.47 

1.52 

1.55 

2.21 

2.58 

1.52 

1.55 

2.21 

2.55 

1.58 

1.63 

2.21 

2.58 

1.52 

1.55 

2.10 

2.35 

2.65 

1.60 

1.65 

2.56 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

2.74 

t2.85 

1.49 

1.54 

2.31 

2.98 

1.64 

1.69 

t2.85 

1.49 

1.54 

MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


President  B.  H.  Welty,  Describes 

Your  Cooperative's  Work 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR,  as  our  delegates  and  members  assemble  here  in  Phila- 
delphia for  our  annual  meeting,  1  am  impressed  with  the  progress  made. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  the  discussions  at  these  meetings  are 
free  and  open,  with  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  delegates  taking 
active  parts  in  the  discussions.  It  is  also  pleasing  that  as  our  delegates  rise 
to  their  feet  to  express  themselves,  they  do  so  in  a  straight-forward  manner. 
Their  remarks  are  sincere,  constructive  and  designed  to  help  the  Cooperative 

in  its  work.  i  •  i   i  i  j 

This  freedom  of  expression  goes  back  to  the  policy  which  has  prevailed 
for  years,  and  especially  since  the  delegates  assembled  here  four  years  ago 
instructed  the  management  to  develop  re-organization  plans.  It  demon- 
strates that  when  the  members  of  a  cooperative,  whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
are  given  the  facts  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  organization's  work,  these  members  and  delegates  will  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  problems  at  hand  and  invariably  come  out  with  the  right 

answers. 

Sometimes  our  load  seems  heavy 
and  the  job  before  us  tremendous. 
It  may  seem  that  the  battle  is  not 
worth  the  reward,  and  that  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  questions  we 
face  are  far  removed.  It  works  out, 
however,  that  we  almost  invariably 
arrive  at  a  solution  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  all  involved  and  that, 
as  we  surmount  each  obstacle, 
succeeding  problems  of  like  nature 
prove  to  be  much  easier  of  solution. 

1  believe  this  is  true  because  of  the 
inherit  fairness  of  our  farm  people 
who  constitute  the  real  backbone  of 
our  country.  This  nation  was  built 
by  farmers  who  developed  its  re- 
sources and  perhaps  made  the  great- 
est contribution  of  any  group  to  the 
security  and  stability  of  our  govern- 
ment. Our  farmers  know  what 
hard  work  means  and  this,  com- 
bined with  their  sense  of  property 
values,  gives  them  the  mental  bal- 
ance which,  collectively,  provides  the 
real  solution  to  our  economic  and 
social  problems.  Significantly,  farm- 
ers very  seldom  take  a  radical  turn 
if  they  are  provided  with  the  facts 
and  are  not  unduly  influenced  by 
some  outside  interest. 

Reputation  for  Orderliness 

The  Philadelphia  milk  shed  has 
the  reputation  of  following  peaceful 
methods  in  settling  its  difficulties. 
This  reputation  has  been  preserved 
in  spite  of  violence  in  nearby  areas 
resulting  in  property  damage,  per- 
sonal injuries  and  even  loss  of  life. 
This  has  been  done  by  using  the 
conference  method  of  determining 
a  common  ground  upon  which 
problems  can  be  settled  and.  as  in 
almost  any  business  deal,  making 
some  fair  compromise  rather  than 
resorting  to  brute  force. 

The  past  fiscal  year  of  our  Co- 
operative, and  I  say  our  cooperative 
because  it  belongs  to  all  of  us.  with 
every  one  of  the  "*  7668  '^members 
having  a  voice  in  its  control,  was  one 


B.H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 

President  of  Inter-State  Milk] 

Producers'  Cooperative 

of  exploration  and  conquest — ex- 
ploring new  fields  of  work  and 
conquering  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered therein.  When  that  fiscal 
year  started  on  September  1.  1938, 
this  nation  saw  one  of  the  most 
critical  dairy  situations  which  ever 
existed.  There  were  immense  sup- 
plies of  all  manufactured  dairy 
products  in  storage,  the  largest 
amounts  in  history  and  representing 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire year's  production  of  milk.  This 
resulted  in  weak  markets,  with  the 
trade  operating  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  and  making  no  long-time 
commitments.  Prices  of  manufac- 
tured products  were  low  and  prob- 
ably would  have  gone  much  lower 
had  it  not  been  for  the  support 
given  the  butter  market  by  the 
Dairy  Products  Marketing  Associa- 


tion, to  which  we  owe  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 

in  our  own  instance,  we  were  in 
possession  of  approximately  I  I  car- 
loads of  frozen  cream,  equivalent  to 
I  10  carloads  of  milk,  which  had  been 
taken  off  the  market  during  a 
labor  difficulty  faced  by  one  of  our 
larger  buyers.  Had  this  volume  of 
milk  been  allowed  to  be  thrown  on 
the  open  market  it  seems  that  it 
would  surely  have  broken  our  prices 
with  a  tremendous  loss  to  members 
and.  in  fact,  to  all  producers.  This 
activity  was  entirely  a  protective 
measure  and  not  an  investment.  It 
was  found  inadvisable  to  move  this 
cream  back  into  trade  channels  until 
late  fall  and  winter  and.  when 
finally  sold,  resulted  in  a  loss  on  that 
particular  transaction  amounting  to 
about  $1.30  per  member.  This,  of 
course,  was  taken  from  our  reserve 
fund  which  has  been  set  up  especi- 
ally to  protect  the  markets  of  our 
members,  a  small  price  to  pay.  it 
seems  to  me.  in  order  to  hold  the 
price  of  all  of  our  milk. 

Large  Supplies  Available 

As  was  reported  to  you  last  year 
and  at  the  local  meetings,  we  also 
had  on  our  hands  the  entire  supply 
of  milk  of  one  receiving  station  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  demand  from  fluid 
sources  it  was  necessary  to  move 
that  milk  almost  entirely  into  manu- 
facturing channels  for  approximate- 
ly 18  months.  We  are  happy  to 
report  that,  for  several  weeks  past, 
this  milk  has  been  moving  into  a 
fluid  market  which  is  out  of  competi- 
tion with  our  regular  outlets  and 
also  is  not  displacing  any  other 
milk  formerly  supplied  by  producers 
of  our  Philadelphia  Shed.  It  ap- 
pears, at  this  time,  that  this  outlet 
will  be  reasonably  permanent. 

The  supply  of  milk  continued  to 
be  more  than  adequate  for  im- 
mediate needs  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  Predictions  were  made 
in  many  quarters  that  the  supply 
and  demand  situation  would  again 
be  far  out  of  balance  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months  of  1939. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  under  such 
circumstances  consideration  would 
be  given  by  distributors  to  a  general 
lowering  of  milk  prices,  and  a  Milk 
Control  Commission  hearing  for 
this  purpose  was  held  in  May,  in 
which  our  buyers  asked  for  a  two- 
cent  drop  in  the  retail  delivered 
price  of  milk,  with  the  probability 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  reduction 
would  be  passed  on  to  producers.    At 
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this  hearing  your  Cooperative  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  brief,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that,  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  production,  there 
was  no  justification  for  a  reduction 
in  producer  prices  at  that  time. 
Experience  in  other  markets  of  the 
state,  where  similar  drastic  cuts 
were  actually  made,  showed  that  the 
effect  on  consumption  was  so  small  as 
to  be  of  little  importance.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  with  employment  con- 
ditions improving  and  with  the 
cost  of  milk  production  being  main- 
tained, a  price  reduction  would 
work  a  hardship  not  only  on  milk 
producers  but  upon  all  trade  and 
industry  depending  upon  farm  busi- 
ness. Had  that  cut  gone  into 
effect  it  would  have  meant  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  million  dollars  per 
month  reduction  in  the  income  of 
our  members. 

Although  production  did  reach 
approximately  the  anticipated  level 
this  spring,  other  factors  affecting 
the  industry  improved  so  notice- 
ably that  the  market  situation 
cleared  up  by  mid-summer.  These 
factors  included  increased  demand 
for  milk  and  all  dairy  products  and 
improved  prices  for  manufactured 
dairy  products,  especially  for  such 
by-products  as  dry  skimmilk. 

Kept  Excess  Milk  Moving 

During  the  entire  fiscal  year  our 
Cooperative  disposed  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  excess  milk  that  would 
normally  have  been  without  a  mar- 
ket, or  would  otherwise  have  been 
moved  to  poor  advantage.  This 
milk  was  moved  into  manufacturing 
channels  and  kept  out  of  direct 
competition  with  our  regular  supply 
of  fluid  milk,  thereby  helping  stabi- 
lize the  market.  It  helped  avoid 
lay-offs  of  producers,  both  occasional 
and  permanent,  and  avoided  the 
establishment  of  daily  quotas  in 
some  instances  and  possibly  pre- 
vented the  lowering  of  existing 
quotas.  In  other  instances  the 
milk  was  sold  to  outlets  which 
permitted  paying  Class  1 1  price 
instead  of  manufacturing  it  into 
butter  which  would  have  brought 
only  the  Class  1 1 1  price. 

Protected  Members  from  Loss 

As  happened  during  the  previous 
year  the  Cooperative  also  was  called 
upon,  in  several  instances,  to  make 
good  on  its  guarantee  of  payment 
when  a  few  buyers  became  in  arrears. 
In  most  instances  these  cases  were 
settled  satisfactorily  to  everyone 
concerned  without  financiallosseither 
to  members  or  to  the  Cooperative. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
•n  other  cases  which  will  assure  the 
nnembers  full  payment  for  their 
niilk  and  may  or  may  not  involve 
drawing  upon  our  reserve  account 
to  make  up  a  part  of  the  over-due 


payments.  Incidentally,  1  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  reserve  account 
is  not  a  "grab  bag"  to  be  dug  into 
on  any  pretext  whatever  but.  instead, 
is  a  market  protection  fund  and 
only  when  payments  from  it  will 
serve  to  strengthen  tlie  market  as  a 
whole  is  a  payment  from  that 
fund  justified. 

Visualizing  the  Job 

I  believe  it  will  help  each  of  us  to 
visualize  in  our  own  minds  the  true 
work  of  the  Cooperative  if  we  will 
think  this  "How  would  I  handle  this 
job  of  selling  all  the  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  if  every  drop  of  it 
were  under  my  control  and  I  had  to 
keep  it  moving?" 

If  you  were  in  that  position  I  believe 
you  would  first  assemble  all  facts; 
you  would  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground 
and  your  eye  on  the  horizon,  so  as  to 
know  the  trend  of  business  conditions 
and  of  consumer  buying  power;  you 
would  keep  check  on  competition  from 
beyond  our  milk  shed  and  of  competi- 
tion from  other  products. 

I  believe  you  would  think  of  tomorrow 
when  making  today's  decisions,  and 
your  every  act  would  keep  in  mind  its 
effect  on  a  long-time  steady  market. 
You  would,  I  dare  say,  plan  for  that 
combination  of  price  and  volume  of 
sales  in  Class  I  which  would  bring 
the  greatest  return. 

I  believe  you  would  insist  on  a  quota 
or  level  production  plan  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  having  enough  milk  in  those  seasons 
when  shortages  frequently  occur  and 
so  that  you  would  not  have  an  unneces- 
sary flood  of  milk  in  seasons  of  normal- 
ly high  production. 

I  believe,  if  necessary,  you  would 
sacrifice  on  the  sale  of  a  little  occasional 
excess,  in  order  to  prevent  that  excess 
from  breaking  your  whole  market. 
And,  I  feel  quite  sure  you  would  insist 
that  the  milk  you  were  called  upon  to 
sell  would  be  of  uniformly  high  quality 
and  of  good  flavor,  because  that  is  the 
kind  of  milk  the  customer  wants — and 
if  it  meets  those  requirements  he  will 
use  more  of  it. 

If  all  the  milk  of  our  shed  were 
dumped  into  one  big  tank  every  morn- 
ing and  it  were  the  job  of  any  one  of 
you  to  sell  it  all  that  day,  those  are 
some  of  the  problems  you  would  face. 
Even  though  that  milk  is  not  dumped 
into  such  a  tank,  it  is  still  the  job  of 
our  Cooperative  to  see  that  all  this  milk 
is  moved  every  day  and  to  adopt  and 
follow  out  policies  which  will  accom- 
plish this  end  to  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

Legislative  Watchfulness 

At  the  regular  sessions  of  our  legislatures 
last  winter  considerable  work  was  done  and 
attention  given  to  dairy  legislation.  In 
Pennsylvania  all  farm  groups  were  well 
united  except  on  milk  control,  on  which 
differences  of  opinion  developed  on  some 
points.  A  permissive  type  of  control  was 
generally  favored  but  opinion  was  divided 
as  to  how  and  when  to  make  the  change 
from  our  present  compulsory  control.  Your 
organization  was  insistent  that  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  present  law  be  maintained 
in  full  effect,  especially  since  high  courts 
had  upheld  the  legality  of  that  feature.  It 
was  also  feared  that  certain  proposed 
changes  in  the  law  might  be  conducive  to 
an  epidemic  of  pseudo-co-ops,  that  is. 
organizations  that  are  cooperative  in  name 
only,  but  might  be  dominated  by  others 
than  producers.  Likewise,  your  organiza- 
tion felt  that  the  tried  and  proved  features 
of  our  present  law  should  be  preserved  and 
maintained  in  any  new  legislation  and  were 


definitely  opposed  to  scrapping  our  entire 
act  and  starting  over  with  untried  or 
unproved  ideas. 

The  farm  organizations  were  united  in 
obtaining  an  appropriation  for  indemnities 
to  owners  of  cattle  lost  through  the  tubercu- 
lin and  Bang's  tests;  $1,400,000  being 
obtained  for  this  purpose  over  the  two-year 
jieriod. 

Changes  in  the  milk  sanitation  law  were 
proposed  but  were  not  approved  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
sound  policy  that  any  dairy  products 
brought  into  the  state  should  meet  the 
same  sanitary  regulations,  interpreted  in 
the  same  way,  as  are  applied  in  our  own 
state.  We  have  heard  considerable  talk 
of  reciprocal  arrangements  on  this  inspec- 
tion, in  which  the  work  of  inspectors  from 
the  selling  states  would  be  accepted. 
Naturally,  in  such  an  arrangement  we 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  we  do 
not  ship  dairy  products  into  those  state 
markets  and  many  cities  in  nearby  states 
where  we  might  ship  are  protected  by 
their  own  ordinances  which,  in  effect, 
suf>ersede  state  regulations. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Milk  Control  law  was 
re-enacted  with  some  minor  changes  where- 
by control  is  extended  in  that  state  until 
1 94 1 .  Considerable  work  of  an  advisory 
nature  was  done  in  both  Maryland  and 
Delaware. 

Need  a  United  Front 

1  hrmly  believe  that  farm  groups  must 
stand  together  in  supp>ort  of  those  things 
that  are  right  and  just,  regardless  of  who  or 
what  party  may  be  in  office.  It  is  the  job 
of  farmers,  individually  and  through  their 
organizations,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
officials  and  legislators  the  facts  on  all 
these  matters  and  to  insist  that  these  facts 
be  recognized  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  our  membership 
in  general  and  especially  our  local  officers 
and  delegates  for  their  loyal  support; 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  soundness 
of  judgment  and  unanimity  in  tackling 
and  solving  the  problems  which  they 
faced;  and  to  the  field  and  office  forces  for 
their  loyal  and  efficient  cooF>eration  in 
spite  of  handicaps  and  difficulties  encount- 
ered in  their  work. 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
October.   1939. 

Farm  Calls 1215 

Non-Farm  Calls 283 

Butterfat  Tests 3423 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Oct.        28 
(second  half  Oct.)       26 

Herd  Samples  Tested 383 

Brom-Thymol  Tests I  36 

Microscopic  Examinations 72 

Membership  Solicitation 172 

New  Members  Signed 30 

Local  Meetings 52 

Attendance 1277 

District  Meetings 8 

Attendance 640 

Committee  Meetings 16 

Attendance 596 

Other  Meetings |  3 

Attendance 2018 


The  soybean  has  been  a  principal 
crop  in  the  Orient  for  probably  50 
centuries,  but  it  is  only  just  coming 
into  its  own  in  this  country. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Debits  —  Credits  —  Plans 


Manager 


You  DELEGATED  REPRESENTATIVES  of  Intcr-State  today  have  had  an 
accounting  from  your  treasurer  and  your  field  department  from  your 
u-4.  :«.f^5.^o*;*>r»  r4«>,r>o|-tment  and  from  the  editor  of  the  Review. 

In  addition,  your  president  has  given  you  a  very  good  summary  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  organization  during  the  year.  In  these  there  has  been  brought  to 
your  attention  the  work  done  by  the  Cooperative,  both  in  the  held  and  here 
in  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  excellent  presentations  of  these  men 
it  strikes  me  that  there  is  little  left  for  the  manager  to  do. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Inter-btate  from  a 
slightly  different  point  of  view  and  look  at  the  past  present  and  future, 
with  an  eye  to  perspective  rather  than  to  the  detail  which  has  been  so 
excellently  covered  today.  And  in  the  doing  of  this  I  should  like  to  consider 
first  some  of  the  things  undone,  then  some  of  the  things  done  and,  hnally, 
give  some  consideration  to  what  we  may  expect  to  have  facing  us  in  the 
future. 


Considering  first  the  things  un- 
done, it  seems  to  me  that  the  out- 
standing desire  of  our  people  which 
we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
accomplish  is  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  level  production  program 
in  this  market.  I  need  not  recall  to 
you  the  history  of  this  desire  which 
began  several  years  ago  and  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  carefully 
thought-out  level  production  pro- 
gram which  was  submitted  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  at  the  hearing  held  here 
in  Philadelphia  last  spring. 

You  remember  that  prior  to  that 
hearing  the  only  type  of  level 
production  program  possible  in  this 
area  was  one  which,  under  an  earlier 
order  in  effect,  would  had  to  have 
been  initiated  by  our  buyers  and  it 
has  been  explained  to  you  that  our 
buyers,  quite  naturally,  showed  no 
inclination  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility. Under  the  plan  submitted  by 
us  before  the  Commission  last  spring 
this  responsibility  is  one  to  be 
assumed  by  producers  but.  as  you 
all  very  well  know,  to  date  there  has 
been  no  action  taken  on  any  of  the 
phases  of  that  May  hearing. 

Why  No  Level  Production 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  this 
observation:  The  issues  presented 
before  the  Commission  last  spring 
were  singularly  difficult  ones.  I 
need  not  go  into  that  before  you. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  change  in 
administration  naturally,  and  I  sup- 
pose unavoidably,  complicated  mat- 
ters. Finally,  under  the  sequence 
established  last  spring,  the  natural 
order  of  business  would  be  first  to 
settle  the  matters  of  prices  in  the 
market  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  method  of 
marketing  milk.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken,  however,  as  an  expression  of 
our  approval  of  perpetual  delay, — 
we  feel  quite  otherwise  about  the 
matter  and,  Inter-State  is  working 
and   will    continue    to   work    for   as 


speedy  action  on  this  question  as  is 
possible  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  exist.  We  are  parti- 
cularly anxious  though,  that  when 
level  production  is  established  in 
this  market  it  be  under  a  plan  which 
will  work  and  probably  this  slow 
crystallization  may  actually  contri- 
bute to  its  permanent  success. 

So,  in  the  matter  of  level  produc- 
tion, we  may  at  first  say  that  the 
ledger  still  shows  red  from  the  point 
of  view  of  having  gotten  the  program 
into  actual  effect,  but  it  shows  far 
otherwise  in  another  quite  important 
phase  of  the  thing.  1  have  had  some 
little  experience  with  the  workings 
of  base-surplus  plans  and  I  know  of 
no  side  of  milk  marketing  which 
requires  as  much  careful  thought  or 
necessitates  as  much  caution  of 
procedure  in  its  accomplishment  as 
does  this.  So  after  last  year's 
annual  meeting  a  committee  was  put 
to  work  and  literally  spient  weeks  in 
study  and  examination  of  the  earlier 
prop>osals  along  this  line.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
can  be  reported  in  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  in  the  improvement 
in  the  proposal  which  was  submitted 
before  the  Commission.  It  is  my 
further  belief  that,  subject  to  some 
minor  adjustments  which  will  natur- 
ally come  when  the  Commission 
proceeds  to  move  in  this  matter,  we 
finally  will  have  worked  out  a  level 
production  plan  which  will  be  gener- 
ally acceptable  and  workable  in  this 
market. 

Altoona  Plan  Working 

To  the  credit  of  the  Altoona 
market  be  it  said  that  it  has.  under 
the  Commission's  orders,  established 
a  level  production  program  under 
which  it  is  operating. 

The  next  job  which  might  be 
regarded  as  undone  is  that  of  the 
establishment  of  uniform  health 
regulations  for  our  producers.  This. 
1  know,  for  a  long  time  has  been  on 


the  calendar  of  the  Inter-State  and, 
speaking  frankly,  I  fear  it  will 
continue  to  be  on  the  calendar  of 
Inter-State  for  awhile.  You  will 
recall  first  of  all  that  it  was  proposed 
on  this  floor  last  year  that  there  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature  a  uniform 
health  regulation  for  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  state.  Before 
the  Legislature  last  winter  such  a 
proposal  was  manifestly  impossible 
of  accomplishment  and  even  the 
bill  which  was  proposed  by  the  farm 
organizations,  which  only  slightly 
altered  the  present  bill,  was  not 
passed  at  that  session. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  need,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  producers  supporting 
this  organization,  to  give  some  phases _of 
this  matter  a  little  thought  today. 

Regulations  Need  Study 

First  of  all,  as  compared  with  the  average 
milk  market  both  within  and  without  our 
state,  we  have  a  very  singular  arrangement 
in  Philadelphia,  in  that  the  market  re- 
quirements for  that  part  of  our  milk  which 
is  sold  exclusively  in  Philadelphia  are,  in 
effect,  fixed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
rather  than  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
is  the  custom  in  almost  every  other  major 
market  in  this  country. 

Second,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  hold  the  buyers 
of  milk  responsible  for  its  quality  rather 
than  to  concern  itself  personally  with  that 
job. 

Then,  right  alongside  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia there  lie  Lower  Merion  and  other 
townships,  which  follow  the  practice  of 
most  other  urban  centers  in  the  United 
States,  in  that  they  have  local  requirements 
in  excess  of,  and  different  from,  those  of  the 
state,  enforcement  of  which  they  see  to 
p>ersonally. 

Finally,  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
milk  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  shed 
is  sold  in  New  Jersey,  either  in  the  form  of 
fluid  milk  during  the  summer  season  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  or  as  fluid 
cream  in  the  northern  F>art  of  the  state, 
a  number  of  our  producers  are  obliged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  not  only 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  but 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  of  muni- 
cipalities within  that  state,  particularly 
Newark.  Pausing  for  a  moment  we 
see  that  a  uniform  state  requirement,  as 
far  as  our  Philadelphia  producers  are 
concerned,  would,  generally  speaking,  clear 
the  situation  only  with  respect  to  that  milk 
sold  in  the  adjacent  townships,  and  that  it 
would  give  no  relief  whatever  from  the 
requirements  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  nor 
of  Newark. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  many  of  our  producers 
feel  that  their  barns  and  dairies  are  more  or 
less  over-run  with  inspectors,  each  with  a 
separate  set  of  requirements,  a  condition 
which  irks  them  exceedingly,  particularly 
since  there  exists  considerable  confusion, 
misunderstanding  and  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  same  regulations  which  inevi- 
tably result  from  the  multiplicity  of  not 
only  inspections  but  insjiectors  in  the 
territory. 

Out  of  this,  unfortunately,  has  come, 
particularly  in  the  Commonwealth,  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  wishes  of  our 
p>eople.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  producers 
of  milk  for  this  territory  have  any  desire 
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whatever  for  the  letting  down  of  any  sound 
requirement  which  will  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  superior  quality  of  milk.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  our  producers  do  not,  of 
all  things,  exfiect  to  receive  a  fluid  price  for 
milk  which  meets  only  manufactured 
requirements,  and  it  is  my  further  convic- 
tion that  our  thinking  producers  appreciate 
completely  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  fluid  markets  which  we  now  have,  and  if 
we  are  to  increase  the  use  of  fluid  milk 
among  the  consumers  we  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  that  only  through  the  production 
of  a  very  8UF>erior  product— but  our  pro- 
ducers do  want  uniformity. 

Some  Practical  Difficulties 

Theoretically,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  easy  and  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  establishment  of  requirements  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  which 
will  be  similar  to  the  most  stringent  re- 
quirements in  the  markets  in  which  our 
fluid  milk  is  disposed.  In  other  words,  if 
we  had  a  requirement  within  the  Common- 
wealth which  would  include  each  of  the 
requirements  within  the  townships,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  Newark.  N.  J.,  and 
approval  of  these  regulations  by  them,  we 
would  have  uniformity  of  health  require- 
ments provided  these  regulations  were 
uniformly  enforced  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Tlieoretically,  as  I  say.  that  is  easy  but 
actually  a  series  of  difficulties  immediately 
arise  which  makes  any  such  immediate 
solution  an  impracticable  one.  First  of  all. 
naturally  the  Commonwealth  is  chary  of 
any  such  rigorous  proposals.  Secondly,  the 
uniform  enforcement  of  such  regulations  on 
the  part  of  the  state  would  necessitate  a 
corps  of  state  hired  and  state  paid  inspectors 
and  the  expense  of  such  a  proposal  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  present  economy 
program  of  state  operation.  Third,  the 
establishment  of  such  rigid  requirements 
throughout  the  territory  would  probably 
be  quite  as  unpopular  with  producers 
as  it  would  be  with  the  Commonwealth 
(and  here  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  producers  within  the  Common- 
wealth but  without  our  milk  shed  who  have 
no  desire  for  such  a  program).  Fourth,  were 
the  Commonwealth  to  establish  such  a 
rigid  uniform  state  policy,  this  policy 
naturally  would  likewise  have  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  milk  producers  within  the 
state,  unless  there  were  made  a  separate  set 
of  requirements  for  producers  of  manu- 
factured milk.  Finally,  there  remains  the 
difficult  human  problem  of  securing  approval 
of  these  regulations  by  out-of-state  agencies. 

Will  Take  a  Long  Time 

As  one  looks  at  the  whole  picture,  there 
seems  little  hop>e  of  any  immediate  solution 
and,  much  eis  I  dislike  to  say  so,  we  are, 
I  am  afraid,  going  to  have  this  problem  to 
put  up  with  for  sometime — unless,  of 
course,  we  want  to  limit  our  sales  to  our 
primary  market  alone. 

1  have  wondered  sometimes,  however, 
whether  this  whole  complicated  business 
might  not  eventually  rather  lead  to  a  plan 
of  milk  pricing  being  established  by  the 
Commision  which  would  fix  one  price  for 
that  milk  which  met  only  the  requirements, 
for  instance,  of  the  Commonwealth,  a 
premium  above  that  price  for  milk  which 
was  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  townships,  an  addi- 
tional premium  for  milk  required  to  meet 
Jersey  state  requirements  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  still  a  third  for  milk  which  was 
required  to  meet  them  all,  including  Newark. 

Another  matter  which  we  have  failed  to 
accomplish,  and  this  concerns  me  deeply. 
Hour  failure  to  secure  complete  and  accurate 
data  with  respect  to  production  and  con- 
sumption in  our  milk  shed.  Since  1  was 
first  associated  with  your  market  one  of  the 
"lings  about  which  I  have  been  most 
concerned  has  been  the  lack  of  these  data. 
To  me    they    are    of   vital    importance    to 
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both  producers  and  distributors  and  it  is  an 
impossibility  for  either  to  gauge  their  plans 
soundly  without  them.  We  were  hoF>eful 
that,  when  the  Commission  office  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,  there  would 
shortly  be  made  available  in  this  market 
data  similar  to  that  issued  monthly  by  the 
Market  Administrator  in  New  York  City. 
Until  we  get  it  we  will  all  be  dep>ending 
more  or  less  on  blind  reckoning  in  the 
steering  of  our  course.  My  feeling  is  that  no 
stone  must  be  left  unturned  in  this  matter. 

Now  the  Credit  Side 

I  have  tried,  up  to  this  point,  to  lay 
completely  before  you  the  debit  side  of  the 
Inter-State  ledger  and  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  red  ink  has  not  been 
held  back  in  this  accounting.  Tliis  may 
seem  a  bit  unique  to  you.  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  general  custom  before  a  meeting  of 
this  sort  to  speak  principally  of  our  accom- 
plishments. I  have  a  feeling,  however, 
that  accomplishments  result  only  after  one 
has  properly  analyzed  failures,  and  besides. 
I  have  a  very  deeply  ingrained  feeling  that 
you  men  are  entitled  to  the  debit  as  well 
as  the  credit  side  of  the  picture. 

Having  given  you  the  one  side.  I  want 
now  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
and  let  you  take  a  look  at  it.  First  of  all, 
even  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  level  production  program  put  into  effect 
and  even  though  the  Commission  has  failed 
to  take  any  action  on  the  hearing  held  last 
spring,  our  people  are  practically  the  only 
eastern  milk  producersnorthofWashington — 
or  south  of  New  England  —who  have  suffered 
no  price  decline  whatever  within  the  last  1 2 
months.  Had  the  decreases  proposed  last 
spring  at  the  hearing  been  in  effect  for 
only  four  months  Mr.  Willits  calculates 
that  the  losses  to  producers  in  this  territory 
would  have  been  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars  in  cold  cash. 

Prices  Held  Last  Spring 

It  might  be  said  that  Inter-State  does 
not  deserve  the  entire  credit  for  the  fact 
that  this  price  has  been  maintained. 
Certainly,  last  spring  in  making  a  c£ise 
before  the  Commission.  Inter-State  -w&a 
ably  assisted  by  the  other  producer  groups 
in  the  field.  Likewise,  whether  we  are 
irked  or  not  by  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  in  failing  to  reach  an  ultimate 
determination  with  respect  to  the  facts 
laid  before  it.  the  Commission  did,  through 
that  very  delay,  refuse  to  lower  prices  to 
producers. 
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Also,  even  though  our  buyers  in  this 
market  put  everything  they  had  into  a 
case  for  the  reduction  of  the  producer 
price,  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit  that 
this  was  done  on  a  factual  basis  and  without 
bitterness  and  that  after  their  case  was 
presented,  they  generally  continued  to  take 
all  the  rnilk  of  their  producers,  at  a  time 
when  failure  to  do  so  might  have  had  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  Commission's  delib- 
erations. 

However,  the  facts  remain  that  Inter- 
State  was  the  one  to  initiate  a  united  action 
on  the  part  of  all  producers  in  the  market 
toward  the  presentation  of  a  case  before 
the  commission  which  would  give  that 
body  a  sound  basis  for  holding  rather  than 
lowering  the  price;  second,  that  Inter-State 
insisted  all  the  way  through  that  the  hear- 
ing be  kept  on  a  factual  and  friendly  basis; 
third,  that  in  spite  of  delay  Inter-State 
maintained  a  position  of  patient  support  of 
the  Commission:  fourth,  Inter-State  worked 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  its  buyers  of 
milk  to  the  end  that  each  might  perform  his 
proper  function  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty 
for  all:  and  finally,  that  Inter-State  did 
expend  a  considerable  amount  of  its  own 
money  and  in  addition  moved  many  tons 
of  milk  during  the  season  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  market  right  side  up.  Incidentally. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  the  moving  of 
this  milk  Inter-State  in  every  case  accom- 
plished that  movement  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  customary  operations 
of  its  cooperating  buyers. 

In  the  matter  of  holding  this  producer 
price  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  much 
nriore  was  involved  than  any  mere  presenta- 
tion of  a  case  before  the  Commission,  and 
these  other  factors  took  infinitely  more  time 
than  did  the  preparation  of  a  brief  or  any 
plan  of  procedure  before  the  Commission. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  since  last  year 
five  receiving  stations  within  our  milk  shed 
have  been  closed.  At  each  of  these  stations 
a  large  p>ercentage  of  producers  were 
Inter-State  members.  At  each  of  them  it 
became  Inter-State's  job  to  work  out  with 
the  owners  plans  whereby  the  milk  might 
be  moved  directly  to  the  city,  or.  in  one 
instance,  to  another  receiving  station;  in  a 
fashion  which  would  cause  a  minimum  of 
confusion,  difficulty  and  loss  to  both  the 
sellers  and  the  buyers  of  the  milk. 

Plant  Committees  Active 

I  should  like  to  go  on  record  in  full 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  plant  committees  in  every  one  of  these 
cases,  and  say  also  that  we  are  not  ungrate- 
ful for  the  cooperation  generally  received  at 
the  hands  of  our  buyers  in  these  changes. 

In  addition,  during  the  entire  year,  it 
was  necessary  under  the  arrangement  had 
with  the  Centre ville  people  to  manage  and 
operate  their  receiving  station  in  a  business- 
like fashion  and  here  an  entirely  new  job 
was  faced  by  the  Cooperative.  I  must 
confess,  now  the  year  is  over,  that  this  new 
project  did  not  present  a  rosy  picture  to 
any  of  us  facing  us  as  it  did  with  last 
year's  unprecedented  supplies  of  milk  on 
every  hand.  \  lowever,  again  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  side  of  Inter-State  that  not  only 
was  this  plant  operated  but  it  was  well  and 
efficiently  operated.  I  want  to  remind  you 
here  that  in  this  affair  the  Centreville 
producers  have  been  obliged  to  submit 
themselves,  not  to  one  or  two.  but  five 
separate  and  distinct  sets  of  sanitary 
requirements.  My  own  feeling,  incidentally, 
is  that  this  project  is  probably  the  greatest 
asset,  intangible  though  it  be.  which 
Inter-State  has  on  its  books.  Now  that  the 
milk  is  again  in  fluid  channels.  I  believe  we 
can  look  back  on  it  as  a  problem  which, 
without  exception,  has  been  reasonably 
and  honorably  approached,  a  burden  which 
has  been  cheerfully  borne  and  an  experience 
which  has  been  helpful  and  revealing  to  us 
all. 

As   one    looks   at    the   entire    picture.    I 
believe     that     Inter-State    can     with     full 
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modesty  say  that  it  made  by  far  the  major 
contribution  toward  the  maintainence  of 
our  price  structure  this  last  year. 

Next,  and  of  great  importance,  Inter- 
State  has  wound  up  a  year  in  which  every 
guarantee  to  producers  has  been  fulfilled 
and,  in  addition  Inter-State  has  maintained 
its  prestige  withm  the  territory  as  well  as 
the  respect  of  the  people  who  do  business 
with  it.  These  are  intangible  values  which 
no  accountant  can  set  up  on  any  set  of 
books  but  nevertheless  they  constitute 
assets  of  infinite  proportion  and  can  well  be 
listed  on  the  credit  side  of  the  books. 

An  Understanding  "Membership 

Finally  and  chiefest  of  all  our  assets, 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  membership  which 
generally,  I  believe,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Unitp-1  States  in  the  completeness  of  its 
understanding  of  the  Cooperative's  aims 
and  in  the  loyalty  of  its  support  of  its 
organization.  I  have  just  completed,  as 
you  know,  a  couple  of  months  of  almost 
nightly  attendance  at  local  meetings,  and 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  this 
fact.  Few  of  our  i)eople  are  completely 
satisfied,  nor  should  they  be,  but  most  of 
our  people  are  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tive of  what  they  have  accomplished 
through  their  organization. 

Summarizing  the  ledger  account  as  a 
whole,  it  comes  to  this.  Inter-State's 
program  for  the  last  year  shows  certain 
things  yet  undone.  On  the  other  hand, 
Inter-State's  program  for  the  last  year  does 
show  a  membership  which  is  loyal  and 
understanding  and  a  membership  whose 
bank  accounts  have  suffered  less  scars  from 
the  attacks  of  low  prices  than  have  any  of 
their  neighbors;  while  the  market  in  which 
it  operates  has  continued,  far  from  perfect, 
but  at  that  more  fortunate  than  most. 

Having  struck  an  accounting  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  well 
to  give  some  consideration  to  what  may  be 
ahead  of  us  in  the  future.  I  am  neither 
prophet  nor  son  of  a  prophet  and  my  guesses 
may  be  all  wrong  but  here  are  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  may  be  faced 
before  we  come  together  again. 

The  Future  of  Control 

First,  we  will  probably  be  met  with  the 
demand  for  changes  in  our  present  milk 
control  law.  When  the  Supreme  Court  last 
summer  upheld  the  right  of  producer 
referenda  in  the  matter  of  milk  control 
there  was  finally  established  a  principle 
for  which  producers  have  been  working 
ever  since  control  first  began.  You  will 
recall  that  last  spring  Inter-State  very 
strenuously  opposed  a  milk  control  bill 
which  was  introduced  before  the  legislature 
and  did  this  for  two  principal  reasons:^ 
first,  the  proposal  substituted  permissive 
control  for  mandatory  control  at  a  time 
when  permissive  control  was  still  without 
Constitutional  standing  and  second,  the 
prop>osal  had  written  into  it  certain  statu- 
tory limitations,  particularly  in  reference 
to  equalization,  which  appeared  altogether 
too  inflexible  for  this  market.  As  I  have 
said,  this  question  will  undoubtedly  arise 
and  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
position  Inter-State  will  take  at  that  time, 
of  this  I  am  reeisonably  sure — Inter-State 
membership  will  insist  that  it  oppose  any 
tyF>e  of  legislation  which  will  contain 
statutory  provisions  of  such  inflexibility  as 
to  preclude  this  or  any  other  market  within 
the  Commonwealth  from  continuing  such 
reasonable  practices  as  it  has  followed  in  the 
past  or  from  initiating  such  changes  as  may 
be  required  in  future.  In  other  words, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  producer 
referenda,  any  changes  in  the  milk  control 
act  must  broaden,  rather  than  narrow,  the 
possibilities  for  marketing  milk. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  undoubtedly 
come    up    the    question    of    whether    the 


establishment  of  resale  prices  is  to  continue 
mandatory  under  milk  control.  Here  again 
I  am  reasonably  certain  of  only  one  thing, 
which  is  that,  unless  Inter-State  can 
continue  without  embarrassment  to  devote 
itself  to  the  matter  of  producer  prices 
exclusively,  it  may  be  driven  to  the  point 

resale  price  control. 

I  want  to  make  an  observation  here^ 
whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  done  with 
milk  control,  we  must  see  that  any  future 
changes  must  work  toward  a  more  complete 
and  accurate  reporting  of  purchases  and 
uses  on  the  part  of  all  dealers  and  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  enforcement  of  the 
laws  established.  We  dare  not  permit 
control  to  be  used  as  an  umbrella  by  those 
factors  in  the  market  who  do  not  customarily 
practice  the  legally  established  purchase 
and  resale  policies  of  the  territory  in  which 
they  do  business. 

Expand  Our  Milk  Market 

Next: — in  connection  with  the  inspection 
question  which  was  raised  earlier  in  this 
paper,  and  aside  from  the  slow  job  of 
obtaining  uniformity  of  requirements  I 
believe  Inter-State  will  be  definitely  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  a  general  clarification 
of  the  sanitary  requirement  question.  This 
needs  to  be  done  not  only  in  our  minds  but 
in  the  minds  of  our  consumers  and  the  minds 
of  our  constituted  authorities  as  well.  We 
must,  first  of  all.  make  up  our  own  minds 
that  we  are  going  to  produce  better  and 
better  milk.  Unless  we  do  so  the  one  big 
market  yet  pretty  much  unopened  for  the 
American  dairyman  will  forever  remain 
closed  and  by  that  I  mean  the  beverage 
market  for  milk.  So  far  we  have  sold  milk 
largely  as  a  health  food.  The  beverage 
market.  howe\er  is  hardly  scratched.  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  scratch  it  and 
scratch  it  deeply.  But  to  do  this  our  milk 
must  constantly  improve  in  flavor  and 
decrease  in  foreign-substance  content. 

Second,  and  this  is  a  long-time  program, 
we  must  convince  the  consumer  by  the 
taste  and  flavor  of  that  milk,  as  well  as  by 
advertising,  that  we  have  not  only  a  health 
food  of  the  first  quality  but  an  outstanding 
beverage  as  well  which  he  will  want  to 
drink  in  preference  to  other  beverages. 

Finally,  and  this  is  probably  the  most 
immediate  of  all  three,  we  must  convince 
the  proper  authorities  that  it  is  not  our 
desire  to  see  sane  health  requirements  for 
milk  done  away  with.  Our  officials.  I 
believe,  are  honest  and  trying  to  serve  us 
well  but  out  of  the  confusion  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  some  of 
them,  I  am  afraid,  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  as  producers  do  not 
want  any  health  regulations,  and  this,  as  I 
have  said,  is  a  false  impression. 

Greater  Unity  Developed 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  some  other 
more  intangible  "musts"  which  face  us. 
We  must  watch  ourselves  that  sectionalism 
is  kept  out  of  our  minds  and  thinking.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  on  the  way  out  in 
this  market.  I  have  seen  our  Cooperative 
in  a  year  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
fulfill  its  contracts  where  a  good  portion  of 
the  losses  were  at  a  single  p>oint  and  do  this 
without  complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  that  the  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
part  of  every  producer  of  Inter-State  last 
year  to  the  end  that  its  guarantees  might  be 
maintained  and  that  the  milk  of  one  group 
of  producers  under  no  circumstances  should 
be  throwrn  loose  on  the  market,  has  done 
more  to  do  away  with  sectionalism  and  make 
for  true  cooperation  than  anything  which 
has  happ>ened  in  our  history.  I  also  believe 
that  any  man  who  does  business  with 
Inter-State  has  more  resp>ect  for  the 
organization     for     having     so     honorably 
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carried  out  its  obligations  in  this  instance. 
I  believe  that  the  big  job  of  this  next 
year  is  going  to  be  to  work  toward  a  larger 
membership  among  the  buyers  in  our 
market  and  this  is  not  a  job  which  can  be 
done  by  the  fieldmen  nor  the  office,  nor  the 
directors  alone. 

Unselfish,  Voluntary  Work 

As  you  know  this  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Red  Cross  is  busy  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Cahfornia,  and  there  is  a  very 
impressive  thing  about  the  Red  Cross  to  me. 
The  Red  Cross,  which  is  probably  the  most 
vital  social  agency  we  have  at  work  in  the 
United  States  today,  is  supported  in 
its  membership  by  the  labors  of  those 
members  who  are  unpaid.  In  other 
words.  Red  Cross  goes  ahead  and  is  a  living 
force  of  service  in  this  country  as  a  result 
of  the  voluntary  work  of  those  people  who 
believe  in  Red  Cross. 

The  same  holds  good  for  Inter-State — 
the  work  lies  with  you  and  I  should  like 
here  to  make  an  especial  appeal  to  you  men 
who  are  its  delegates,  that  everyone 
devote  yourself  as  you  have  never  devoted 
yourself  before,  to  the  preservation,  con- 
tinuance and  growth  of  your  Coop>erative. 
These  are  serious  times  for  agriculture — 
more  serious  than  many  of  us  realize.  In 
our  highly  organized  economic  life  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  way  of  the  dairy 
farmer  will  be  along  one  of  two  paths  in  the 
next  decade.  Either  the  producer  of  milk 
will  strengthen  his  voluntary.  Cooperative 
type  of  organization  to  the  end  that  he 
secure  his  proper  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar,  or  he  will  swing  to  that  system 
presently  known  as  the  union  type  of 
organization.  I  question  whether  our  farm 
people  are  either  by  nature  or  by  environ- 
ment suited  to  the  latter  and  certainly  the 
type  of  organization  we  have,  with  all  of  its 
imperfections,  offers  as  nearly  a  complete 
independence  as  is  possible  in  the  world  we 
live  in  today,  in  which  organization  and 
organized  effort  mean  so  much. 

Backbone  of  Liberty 

This  brings  on  another  final  observa- 
tion on  which  I  feel  keenly.  If  our  nation 
in  these  troublous  times  is  to  continue  a 
democratic  government,  responsibility  for 
the  ideals  necessary  to  preserve  such  a 
democracy  will  largely  come  from  our  rural 
sections.  The  very  essence  of  a  democracy 
hinges  on  individual  liberty,  but  that  must 
be  liberty  of  a  type  which  does  not  destroy 
the  liberty  of  others.  Defenders  of  such  a 
liberty  can  be  grown  only  in  the  old-time 
unit  of  the  home.  Do  away  with  it  and  its 
attendant  influence,  as  we  have  done  too 
far  already  in  our  urban  centers,  and  there 
is  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  totalitarian 
state.  Keep  the  home  in  America,  and  by 
the  way,  that  home  must  have  ideals  of  a 
proper  sort,  and  there  will  continue  to  go 
forth  into  our  national  life  citizens  who  will 
insist  and  demand  that  right  count  quite  as 
much  as  might  in  the  national  system  of 
things.  Keep  the  proper  balance  between 
right  and  you  keep  democracy.  Thus  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  of  our  entire 
national  life  hinges  on  the  preservation,  in  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity,  of  those 
thousands  of  home  units  which  still  exist 
on  our  farms.  Here  class  feeling  still  is  an 
abstraction,  here  honor  and  dishonor 
still  are  more  the  measures  of  men  than  are 
wealth  and  poverty — here  people  still 
believe  in  God.  Here — imperfect  though 
that  thinking  sometimes  may  be — man 
still  has  time  to  think  his  own  thoughts 
We  must  preserve  this  for  America. 


Hobbles:  "My  wife  got  me  a  box 
of  cigars  for  a  Christmas  present. 
But  I'll  get  even  with  her." 
Gobbles:  "What  will  you  do?" 
Hobbles:  "I'm  going  to  select  her 
next  hat." 
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The   Secretary's   Report 


By  I.  Ralph  Zollers 


MY  REPORT  as  Secretary-Trea- 
surer covers  the  period  from 
September  I.  1938,  to  August 
31,  1939,  which  is  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Cooperative. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  on 
November  18,  1938,  for  re-organiza- 
tion purposes.  This  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  election  of  the 
directors  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  term  of  the  director  expired  iri 
November,  1938.  The  directors' 
terms  expired  in  seven  of  the 
districts,  in  five  of  which  the 
directors  were  re-elected  and  in  two 
districts  new  directors  were  elected. 

At  this  re-organization  meeting 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  B.  H.  Welty;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, A.  R.  Marvel;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  1.  Ralph  Zollers;  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  H.  E.  Jamison; 
Assistant  Treasurer.  Frank  P.  Wil- 
lits.  The  directors  then  elected  the 
Executive  Committee  as  follows: 
Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Ralph  E.  Bower, 
Chas.  R.  Hires.  Jr.,  J.  W.  Keith,  J. 
D.  Reynolds.  B.  H.  Welty,  and 
Howard  W.  Wickersham.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  met  and  selected 
Howard  W.  Wickersham  as  their 
Chairman. 

Meetings  Well  Attended 

The  Board  of  Directors  held 
seven  regular  meetings  and  one 
special  meeting  since  the  1938  An- 
nual Delegate  Meeting,  during  which 
time  the  Executive  Committee  also 
held  seven  regular  meetings  and  two 
special  meetings.  The  attendance 
at  both  the  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee  meetings  was  nearly  100 
percent.  The  regular  meeting  time 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  was  the 
third  Thursday  of  odd  numbered 
months,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  regularly  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  even  numbered  months. 
Most  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
meetings  during  the  past  year  re- 
quired two  days  in  order  to  permit 
full  and  free  discussions. 

The  number  of  accepted  market- 
ing agreements  on  August  31,  1938, 
was  8.471.  while  on  August  31, 
1939,  it  was  8,446.  During  the 
regular  withdrawal  period,  which  is 
established  by  the  by-laws  as  Feb- 
ruary I  to  1  5  of  each  year,  requests 
for  withdrawals  were  received  from 
237  members.  Before  April  I, 
the  effective  date  of  such  with- 
drawals. 45  of  these  requests  were 
recalled  by  the  members  making 
them,  leaving  an  actual  cancellation 
by  request  of  192  members  or  less 
than  2.3  percent  of  the  total  member- 


ship. A  number  of  these  men  asking 
cancellation  at  that  time  were  no 
longer  producing  milk  and.  therefore, 
could  have  withdrawn  without  wait- 
ing for  the  regular  withdrawal 
period. 

The  Cooperative  redeems  at  any 
time  during  the  year  the  stock 
certificates  of  those  members  who 
have  gone  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Following  out  the  provisions  in  the 
by-laws  that  a  membership  may  be 
cancelled  after  the  member  has 
been  paying  no  commission  for  1 2 
consecutive  months,  more  than  800 
such  inactive  memberships  were 
cancelled  during  August  and  Sept- 
ember and  the  stock  certificates  of 
those  members  were  redeemed. 

Work  of  Locals 

There  are  1  1 3  active  locals  in  the 
Cooperative  at  the  present  time, 
each  with  25  or  more  members. 
There  are  three  fewer  locals  than 
last  year  due  to  the  fact  that 
membership  in  several  locals  drop- 
ped below  the  required  25  members 
and,  upon  authorization  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  some  of  the 
locals  were  discontinued,  the  mem- 
bership in  such  cases  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  local  in  the  same 
district. 

All  of  these  locals  have  held 
annual  meetings  during  the  past 
two  months,  these  meetings  really 
constituting  the  true  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cooperative.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  locals  elected  their  local 
officers,  and  delegates.  The  total 
number  of  official  delegates  elected 
by  all  locals  is  140.  In  some  of  the 
districts  the  locals  held  combined 
meetings.  The  discussions  at  all 
meetings  were  timely  and  instruc- 
tive, many  of  them  were  attended  by 
officers  of  the  Cooperative.  We 
again  urge  that  every  local  hold 
three  or  four  meetings  during  the 
year  and.  especially,  that  a  meeting 
be  held  during  the  next  few  weeks  in 
order  to  give  a  report  of  this 
delegates*  meeting. 

The  terms  of  directors  in  eight 
districts  expired  this  year.  (1939). 
and  in  each  of  these  districts  the 
delegates  met  and  in  each  instance 
re-elected  the  old  director.  Follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  Directors 
who  were  re-elected,  each  for  a 
three-year  term  and  the  district  that 
each  one  represents: 

District    2  —  Frederick  Shangle 
District    6  —  Fred  W.  Bleiler 
District  II  —  E.  M.  Crowl 
District  16  —  M.  L.  Stitt 
District  1 7  —  Joseph  S.  Briggs 
District  20  —  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw 


District  22  —  A.  R.  Marvel 
District  26  —  D.  E.  Witherspoon 
The    resolutions    passed    at     the 


last 


— ateii    meeting  were  cairicu 


out  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the 
officers  of  the  Cooperative.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  intent 
of  the  resolutions  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled  but  the  Directors,  officers 
and  employees  have  been  working 
on  these  matters  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  them  out.  having  work- 
ed on   them   at   every   opportunity. 

Added  Activities 

At  the  present  time  the  Coopera- 
tive is  issuing  milk  checks  to  those 
members  whose  milk  is  sold  to 
five  different  dealers.  These  dealers 
pay  the  Cooperative  for  the  full 
value  of  the  milk  and  render  a 
statement  for  each  producer's  de- 
liveries and  butterfat  tests  and  the 
Cooperative  sends  complete  state- 
ments and  the  checks  to  the  indivi- 
dual members.  In  certain  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  take  over  this 
work  because  of  financial  difficulties 
of  the  dealer.  We  hope  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  Cooperative  will 
take  over  this  responsibility  with 
more  of  its  members. 

The  monthly  financial  report  of 
the  Cooperative  was  submitted  to 
and  has  been  discussed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  their  meetings.  The 
annual  financial  report  of  the  Co- 
operative has  been  mailed  to  all 
members,  this  being  sent  with  the 
notice  of  their  local  meeting.  The 
report  was  discussed  and  explained 
at  that  time  and,  therefore,  unless 
there  are  questions  at  this  time  I 
will  not  go  into  any  details  of  the 
financial    report. 


Janet  Ardelle  Keene  and  "Giddy 
Girl"  are  good  friends.  Prize  goes  to 
Mrs.  Harry  G.  Keene,  Quarryville,  Pa. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


The  Review  and  Its  Job 


By  H.  E.  Jamison,  Editor 

THE  ONE  METHOD  of  regularly  getting  information  about  your  Cooperative 
and  your  milk  market  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Cooperative  is 
through  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review.  Not  only  is  each 
member  of  the  Cooperative  a  subscriber  but  also  included  are  those  producers 
who  have  applied  for  membership  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  their 
applications  have  not  yet  been  accepted.  The  long  established  policy  of 
sending  the  Review  to  county  agricultural  agents,  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  cow  testers  and  others  who  are  in  frequent  and  regular  contact 
with  our  members  and  other  milk  producers  is  being  continued  and  we 
are  also  sending  the  Review  to  the  buyers  of  our  milk. 
As    you    know,     the    Review 


you  know,  tne  r\eview  is 
financed  primarily  through  the  50- 
cent  per  year  subscription  price 
authorized  in  each  producer's  mar- 
keting agreement.  In  addition  a 
few  unsolicited  cash  subscriptions 
are  obtained  each  year  and  addition- 
al revenue  is  obtained  through 
advertising.  Any  additional  cost 
above  receipts  is  considered  as  an 
operating  expense  of  the  Cooj>era- 
tive. 

In  20th  Year 

Next  May  your  Review  will 
start  its  twenty-first  year  and  during 
this  entire  period  its  editorial 
columns  have  been  devoted  to 
helping  producers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed  through  the  dissem- 
ination of  facts  and  information 
about  the  markets  and  market 
conditions  where  we  sell  our  milk 
and  about  the  work  and  activities 
of  your  own  marketing  organization- 
this  Cooperative.  For  almost  1 7 
years  it  was  published  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  since  late  1936  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative, 
which  you  delegates  and  members 
represent  here  today. 

An  anslysis  of  the  editorial  matter 
carried  in  the  Review  over  a  several- 
month  period  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 85  p>ercent  is  compiled  or 
written  especially  for  the  Review 
mostly  right  in  our  office;  approxi- 
mately 5  F>€rcent  is  reprinted  from 
other  publications,  while  the  re- 
maining 1 0  percent  consists  primari- 
ly of  news  releases  from  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

What  It  Contains 

Breaking  this  down  further,  we 
discover  that  about  14  percent 
of  the  editorial  matter  covers  activi- 
ties of  your  organization;  another  14 
percent  consists  primarily  of  statisti- 
cal information,  principally  prices 
and  classification  percentages.  Other 
important  divisions  of  the  editorial 
matter  include  market  conditions,  8 
percent;  secondary  markets,  4  per- 
cent; women's  interests,  6  p>ercent; 
milk  production  and  quality  control 


problems,  7  percent;  conditions  in 
other  markets,  4  percent;  dairy 
problems  of  national  interest,  6 
percent;  with  4-H  club  work,  level 
production,  Dairy  Council  activity, 
Local  activities,  fillers  and  miscel- 
laneous constituting  the  remainder 
of  the  editorial  material. 

During  the  past  year  we  have 
continued  the  policy  in  handling 
the  women's  page  of  obtaining 
articles  from  extension  specialists  in 
the  states  of  our  milk  shed.  We 
have  had,  in  the  past  year,  articles 
from  seven  writers  in  three  states 
and,  in  addition,  one  article  was 
copied  from  "News  from  Farmer  Co- 
operatives" published  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  We  feel 
that  this  type  of  material  has  been 
well  worth  while  and  it  avoids 
duplicating  the  fields  usually  covered 
in  the  women's  pages  of  our  farm 
press.  It  is  also  our  hope  in  the 
future  to  give  more  attention  to 
4-H  and  Future  Farmer  activities. 

Cover  Pictures 

The  policy  of  using  an  illustrated 
cover  page  has  been  continued  and 
reports  indicate  that  this  feature  is 
well  received.  This  has  been  varied 
in  a  few  instances  by  placing  on  the 
front  page,  in  large  bold  type,  items 
of  sp)ecial  or  timely  interest. 

In  the  management  of  the  Review, 
attention  given  to  advertising  and  to 
revenue  from  that  source  must  be 
distinctly  secondary  to  its  editorial 
content  as  shall  be  explained  shortly. 
It  has  not  been  practical  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  general  work 
that  must  be  done,  in  and  out  of  the 
office,  aside  from  Review  activities, 
to  devote  much  time  to  advertising 
solicitation.  Right  there,  however, 
is  where  the  membership  can  be  of 
great  help.  Patronize  Review  adver- 
tisers and  tell  them  that  you  saw 
the  "ad"  in  the  Review.  When  an 
advertiser  can  trace  inquiries  and 
sales  to  the  Review  he  comes  back 
with  more  and  better  advertising 
orders,  all  of  which  will  help  to  that 
extent,  the  total  income  of  your 
Cooperative. 

Incidentally,  we  have  had  occasion 


again  during  the  past  year,  as  a 
protection  to  Inter-State  members, 
to  reject  advertising  of  unknown 
reliability. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  this, 
whenever  advertisements  are  sub- 
mitted which  do  not  meet  our 
standards. 

You  are  all  interested,  I  know,  in 
the  editorial  philosophy  of  the 
Review,  the  background  of  policy 
which  compels  us  to  make  every- 
thing else  secondary  to  the  immedi- 
ate job  at  hand. 

We  use  the  Review  as  a  means  of 
selling  our  good  will,  selling  it  first 
of  all  to  our  members  and  secondari- 
ly but  also  of  great  importance, 
selling  it  to  our  buyers  and  the 
public  in  general.  Good  will  is 
that  intangible  asset  that  cannot 
be  put  in  a  bank,  or  stored  in  a 
warehouse,  or  hauled  to  market  in  a 
truck.  It  is  what  the  other  fellow — 
all  the  other  fellows  collectively — 
think  of  a  business — in  this  case 
your  Cooperative. 

A  Good  Will  Salesman 

In  our  Review  we  strive  to  sell 
that  good  will  by  making  others 
think  well  of  us — respect  us  and  be 
willing  and  glad  to  do  business  with 
us.  True,  the  Review  does  not  do 
that  alone,  it  has  help  from  every 
Director,  officer  and  employee  as 
well  as  from  thousands  of  good, 
straight-thinking  loyal  members  and 
other  friends. 

We  sell  that  good  will  by  giving 
facts  and  we  are  careful  to  avoid 
propaganda  or  to  appeal  to  emotions 
and  prejudices.  In  the  final  reckon- 
ing, when  we  have  a  worthwhile  job 
to  do — and  we  do — we  must  appeal 
to  reason  and  logic,  for  every  friend 
won  on  that  basis  remains  a  friend 
of  the  organization. 

That  this  policy  bears  fruit  is 
evidenced  in  the  results  of  an  atti- 
tude survey  conducted  by  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  in  which  it  was 
discovered  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  members  gave  their 
Review  as  a  reliable,  and  in  many 
cases  the  first,  source  of  information 
about  the  milk  market  and  their 
Cooperative. 


"You  look  all  in  today,  Bill. 
What's  the  trouble?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  get  home  until 
after  daylight,  and  I  was  just  un- 
dressing when  my  wife  woke  up  and 
said,  'Aren't  you  getting  up  pretty 
early?'  In  order  to  save  an  argu- 
ment 1  put  on  my  clothes  and  came 
down  to  the  office." 


December,  1939 

F.   P.   Willits,Jr.,   Statistician 

Tells  the  "Why"  of 

WITH  THE  REORGANIZATION  of  Inter-State,  a  statistical  department, 
known  as  the  "Market  Information  Department"  was  established, 
the  primary  function  being  to  maintain  statistical  information 
necessary  for  the  sounu  maiketing  oi  memi^rs  miik.  i  i»ss  ua«.a  uea*s  not 
only  with  local  production  and  consumption  figures  and  related  information, 
but  information  on  a  national  scope,  including  production  costs,  economic 
conditions  of  the  buying  public,  dairy  products  prices  and  supplies  and  many 
other  related  conditions. 

The  Cooperative  has  continued  to  develop  the  more  or  less  detailed 
data  of  monthly  deliveries  per  shipper.  This  embodies  the  issuing  of 
monthly  report  forms  to  distributors 
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and  the  transcribing  of  production 
information  returned  on  these  forms 
onto  the  permanent  records.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  reserve 
fund,  however,  this  procedure  is 
carried  one  step  further  and  the 
monthly  commissions  paid  by  each 
producer  are  recorded  on  the  per- 
manent cards  which  have  now 
become  part  of  our  bookkeeping 
system  and  are  held  under  lock  and 
key.  We  can  tell  almost  without 
exception  the  amount  of  commission 
paid  by  any  member  and  in  time 
we  will  know  the  amount  of  unex- 
pended reserve  that  each  producer 
someday  will  be  eligible  to  receive. 
Prices  and  price  reports  are  as- 
sembled by  the  staff  and  price 
rejxjrts  are  issued  periodically  so 
that  comparisons  may  be  made. 
This  reporting,  both  through  our 
monthly  report  and  through  the 
"Review",  is  done  in  an  effort  to 
acquaint  each  and  every  member  of 
Inter-State  with  actual  prices  and 
market  trends. 

Many  Uses  for  Data 

The  statistical  material  collected 
by  the  Market  Information  Depart- 
ment is  used  in  many  other  ways  than 
just  in  price  reports.  With  the  advent 
of  milk  control  by  government 
agencies,  the  necessity  for  a  working 
knowledge  of  and  complete  statisti- 
cal information  on  the  market 
became  an  actual  necessity  in  order 
to  interpret  the  facts  intelligently 
and  present  the  producers  views  so 
far  as  their  milk  market  is  concerned. 
No  doubt  the  possession  of  complete 
information  and  its  use  before  milk 
control  boards  and  commissions  has 
paid  the  producers  dividends  many 
times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
administering  the  entire  organiza- 
tion, let  alone  the  Market  Informa- 
tion Department.  With  this  back- 
ground of  statistical  information 
this  department  of  Inter-State  has 
been  able  to  present  intelligently  to 
our  control  agencies  the  producers' 
views  on  prices  and  market  needs, 
which  information  is  available  to 
such  agencies  in  establishing  fair 
producer  prices. 


Many  times  during  the  past  year 
this  department  has  been  called  on 
to  attend  hearings  and  board  meet- 
ings at  which  our  data  has  been 
beneficial.  It  has  been  much  less 
embarrasing  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
an  actual  knowledge  of  the  market 
rather  than  in  generalities  and  there- 
from to  make  suppositions. 

Market  Reports 

Market  reports  appear  regularly  in 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review.  In  these  reports  there  is  a 
thorough  discussion  of  local  and 
national  conditions  so  far  as  supply 
and  demand  for  milk  and  milk 
products  is  concerned.  Data  on 
trends  of  production,  consumption, 
storage  holdings  and  prices  of  manu- 
factured dairy  products  and  of  dairy 
feeds,  are  summarized  and  put  at 
your  disposal.  This  information 
likewise  is  used  at  local  producer 
meetings  and  in  government  reports. 
A  surprizingly  large  number  of 
persons,  both  Inter-State  members 
and  others  in  and  beyond  our  milk 
shed,  write  to  your  organization  for 
information.  Not  only  is  all  this 
information  currently  useful,  but  it 
plays  a  very  important  part  in 
historical  research  and  in  fore- 
casting long-time  trends. 

Issue  Milk  Checks 

.Another  activity  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  the  issuance  of 
nearly  500  milk  checks  to  members 
each  month.  In  these  instances  the 
distributor  pays  the  Inter-State 
and  the  Inter-State  pays  the  mem- 
ber. This  method  of  payment  is 
one  additional  means  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  producer-member  and  the  man- 
agement of  his  organization.  Also 
authorized  claims  against  the  re- 
serve account  are  turned  over  to 
this  department,  the  details  checked, 
and  checks  issued.  Some  months 
these  claims  amount  to  several 
hundred,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the 
season  of  the  year. 

One  of  our  duties  this  past  year 
has  been  to  supervise  the  operation 
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of  the  producer-owned  receiving 
station  at  Centerville,  Maryland. 
This  operation  has  taken  much  time, 
not  only  in  supervising  the  direct 
operation  of  the  plant,  but  in  finding 
a  market  for  that  milk,  which  was 
done  this  fall,  and  in  working  out  the 
details  for  its  sale. 

Our  department  with  the  aid  and  assis- 
tance of  the  field  department  and  officers  of 
the  Cooperative  has  had  a  very  new  and 
interesting  exp>erience  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  excess  supplies  of  milk  moving  into 
regular  market  channels.  Most  of  you 
recall  that  beginning  early  in  the  spring  of 
1938,  milk  production  in  this  market  was 
in  excess  of  regular  fluid  needs  and  many 
producers  were  faced  with  layoffs  or 
curtailment  of  shipments.  These  excesses 
caused  considerable  agitation  for  reduction 
of  all  price  schedules.  The  management  of 
your  organization  felt  they  had  had  an 
obligation  in  attempting  to  find  new  outlets 
for  these  excess  supplies  and  in  most  cases 
did  work  out  individual  programs  that 
kept  the  milk  moving,  which  procedure 
resulted  in  a  stable  market  in  spite  of  the 
unusual  conditions. 

Finding  Markets  for  Excess 

We  have  continued  to  follow  the  program 
of  helping  dispose  of  excess  supplies  and 
have  develop>ed  many  local  manufacturing 
markets  that  were  previously  supplied 
with  milk  from  outside  our  milk  shed.  We 
feel  that  by  following  this  new  practice  we 
have  not  only  develojjed  new  outlets  for  the 
excess  milk  of  our  members  but  have 
contributed  to  an  improved  quality  of 
product    made     by     these     manufacturers. 

When  the  condition  of  the  dairy  markets 
of  a  year  ago  is  compared  with  the  present, 
you  can  see  why  we  have  had  tremendous 
amounts  of  excess  milk  to  move  and  why  in 
many  cases  manufacturing  markets  have 
been  hard  to  obtain. 

As  we  look  at  our  local  dairy  picture  we 
must  remember  that  this  milk  shed  is  not 
isolated  and  protected  from  outside  com- 
F>etition.  We  must  observe  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  not  only  as  it  may  affect 
us  locally,  but  as  it  affects  all  those  within 
the  borders  of  this  free  country.  So  let  us 
look  at  the  national  picture. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
January  I,  1939,  was  estimated  to  be  I 
percent  greater  that  a  year  earlier.  It  is 
forecast  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  of  I  F>ercent  by  January  I,  1940. 
This  trend,  however,  is  about  in  line  with 
the  population  increase  and  because  of  the 
general  upward  trend  in  production  p>er 
cow.  milk  production  per  capita  has  shown 
a  slight  increase. 

Forecast  More  Dairy  Cows 

We  are  experiencing  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  heifers  and  heifer 
calves  being  kept  for  milk,  with  about  5 
percent  more  in  1938  than  in  1937  and 
another  increase  of  4  percent  in  1939  over 
1938.  With  a  general  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  cows,  due  to 
elimination  of  diseased  animals,  especially 
those  showing  evidence  of  Bang's  disease 
and  mastitis,  and  with  normal  production 
conditions,  we  can  exisect  an  even  greater 
production  per  cow  than  was  witnessed 
during  the  period  of  peak  production  of 
last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  market  conditions 
appear  much  better  than  has  been  the  case 
(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Making  Folks  Want  Milk 

C.  L  Cohee  Gives  Dairy  Council  Report 

IN  APPEARING  before  you  delegates  and  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Co-operative  to  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
;♦.  ,..,>, ,1J  0,ru>n^  l^raf  *-Unt-  I  ekrkiilrl  r*»Dorf  nn  tH**  st**^vardshin  of  vour  funds 
entrusted  to  the  Dairy  Council  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  increasing 
the  sale  of  your  product — and,  second,  should  bring  to  you  for  consideration 
any  observations  or  thoughts  that  we  of  the  Dairy  Council  feel  might  affect 
the  sale  of  your  product. 

I  vision  the  Dairy  Council  as  being  in  much  the  same  position  as  an 
advertising  department  or  agency  employed  by  a  large  corporation.  Such 
an  agency  should  be  expected  to  justify  and  explain  the  use  of  advertising 
funds  to  further  the  sale  of  the  product  advertised,  and,  while  not  responsible 
for  the  policies  of  the  corporation  which  it  represents,  should  bring  to  the 
attention  of  its  employers  any  matter  which,  in  its  judgment,  affects  sales. 
You   as  producers  of  milk,   have      . 


I 


obligated  yourselves  to  certain  com- 
mittments to  provide  funds  for 
promotion  work.  Your  milk  may  be 
sold  in  the  major  market  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  in  any  one  of  the  second- 
ary markets  covered  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Co-operative. 
The  Dairy  Council,  of  course,  covers 
important  markets  throughout  the 
entire  Inter-State  district,  and  the 
additional  market  of  Johnstown, 
which  lies  almost  entirely  outside 
of  the  Inter-State  territory.  Within 
the  markets  served  by  members  of 
the  Inter-State,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Johnstown  area,  we  estimate 
that  there  are  four  million  con- 
sumers. Our  problem,  therefore, 
must  be  first  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  medium  which 
may  be  used  to  reach  most  satis- 
factorily the  largest  possible  number 
of  these  consumers  in  the  most 
adequate  manner.  Any  advertising 
program  or  educational  program, 
then,  must  be  submitted  to  four 
acid  tests.  First — how  much  does  it 
cost  per  person  reached?  Second — 
what  proportion  of  this  vast  con- 
suming group  consisting  of  four 
million  people  will  it  reach?  Third — 
how  effective  will  the  story  be  to  the 
consumer?  Fourth — what  competi- 
tion will  this  sales  promotional 
program  encounter  from  the  adver- 
tising of  other  food  commodities? 

Reaching  the  Public 

Important  sources  for  reaching 
the  public  with  any  advertising 
program  are  newspapers,  billboards, 
radio,  and  group  contacts.  Without 
a  doubt  these  are  effective,  the 
degree  depending  upon  space,  posi- 
tion, time,  and  similar  factors, 
including  especially  the  amount  of 
money  available. 

How  may  a  good  advertising 
program  be  presented  effectively 
with  a  limited  budget?  By  "effec- 
tively" I  mean  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  definite  thought  of  need  of 
or  desire  for  the  product  on  the 
part  of   the  consumer.      Experience 


indicates  that  constant  repetition  is 
essential  in  building  up  in  the  minds 
of  consumers  a  desire  for  the  product. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  the 
common  media  of  newspaper,  bill- 
boards, and  radio  are  used  for 
advertising  purposes.  Constant  re- 
petition of  the  value  and  virtues  of  a 
product  eventually  lead  to  sales. 
This  method  is  expensive  however, 
and  can  usually  be  adapted  only  to 
products  which  have  a  generous 
margin  of  profit.  And  also,  news- 
papers, radio  and  billboards  are 
used  so  extensively  that  the  competi- 
tion for  opportunity  to  tell  the  story 
is  great. 

Educational  Field 

For  these  reasons,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Dairy  Council  have  for  the  past 
nineteen  years  deemed  it  wise  to  confine  the 
Council's  promotional  efforts  very  largely 
to  the  educational  field.  First,  because  of 
the  limited  money  available.  Second, 
because  comF)etition  from  other  advertisers 
in  this  field  is  not  so  great. 

That  we  may  look  forward  to  more 
competition  from  other  industries  in  educa- 
tional channels,  is  indicated  by  a  feature 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  "Advertis- 
ing and  Selling",  a  publication  devoted  to 
modern  development  in  advertising  policies 
and  techniques.  It  states:  "Over  30  million 
children  filled  the  seats  of  the  public  schools 
this  year  and  of  these,  7  million  are  high 
school  students.  It  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  buying  power  of  this 
high  school  group  is  $100  F>er  pupil — some 
seven  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  by 
them  this  year.  More  imp>ortant,  they 
are  the  sF>enders  of  a  few  years  hence, 
and  it  is  desirable  for  advertisers  to  form 
favorable  impressions  with  them". 

A  Modest  Budget 

From  the  standpoint  of  cost,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  review  for  a  moment  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  received  by 
the  Dairy  Council  for  its  promotional  work- 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  this  money 
must  be  spread  out  so  as  to  reach  as  many  of 
the  potential  four  million  consumers  as 
possible.  We  are  giving  you  in  round 
figures  the  amount  received  by  the  Dairy 
Council  in  the  years  ending: 

1930    $147,000  1935 

150.000  1936 

144.000  1937 

127.000  1938 

128.000  1939 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


$100,000 
95.000 
88,000 
84.000 
84.000 


So  that  over  a  ten  year  period  there  has  been 


Curtis  I.  Cohee,  President,  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

approximately  $115,000  per  year  available 
for  promotion  work. 

In  1938-1939  there  was  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  Dairy  Council  income  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  the  Wilmington.  Delaware, 
market  ceased  contributing  to  the  funds  of 
the  Dairy  Council. 

One  reason  for  the  type  of  program  that 
is  pursued  by  the  Dairy  Council  is  the  fact 
that  not  sufficient  funds  have  been  available 
for  consistent  use  of  newspapers,  radio,  and 
other  forms  of  promotional  advertising. 
However,  $1 15.000  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  and  its  spending  should  be 
safeguarded  to  assure  value  received  for 
every  dollar  sp>ent  to  maintain  and  promote 
increased  milk  consumption. 

Since  it  has  been  determined  that  an 
educational  program  offers  the  best  field 
for  promoting  the  nutritional  value  of  milk, 
there  remains  the  problem  of  just  how  to 
proceed  through  educational  channels  to 
procure    the    greatest    results    per    dollar. 

Use  Voluntary  Workers 

The  program  of  the  Dairy  Council  has 
therefore  been  directed  toward  providing 
the  igniting  spark  or  incentive  for  thousands 
of  voluntary  workers  in  order  that  they  may 
in  turn  carry  the  message  of  the  importance 
of  dairy  products  to  others  in  the  field  of 
consumers.  We,  ourselves  make  no  attempt 
to  teach  such  a  program  in  the  schools 
because  this  is  definitely  the  teacher's  job. 
We  do  attempt  to  demonstrate  graphically 
to  the  teacher  how  she  may  present  to  her 
pupils  in  an  attractive  manner  a  vital  health 
educational  program.  We  leave  with  her 
the  necessary  literature,  charts,  directions 
and  outlines  of  projects  so  that  she  can 
refer  again  and  again  throughout  the  school 
year  to  the  Dairy  Council  material  placed 
at  her  disposal. 

In  practically  every  field  of  endeavor  to 
which  our  staff  goes,  this  same  prodecure  is 
followed  —that  of  creating  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  someone  else  to  carry  out  the 
thoughts  and  messages  that  we  bring  to 
this  selected  group. 

The  important  facts  to  be  considered  are 
not  the  2,810  meetings  held  by  members  of 
the  Dairy  Council  staff,  or  not  the  340 
cooking  demonstrations  held,  or  any  of  the 
other  numerous  activities  of  our  staff,  such 
as  the  giving  of  plays  and  lectures.     The 

(Please  turn  to  page  21) 
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Taking  the  Co-Op  to  the  Members 

Field  Work  Described  by  !♦  Ralph  ZoUers,  Director 


IN  THIS  REPORT  I  shall  give  you,  briefly,  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Field 
ailvi  A  Cov  k-^K^^tXk  cjtai\,,tAc  viui  >iag  lia^  |>«aDv  •  *-  AiftWitviio.  i  iv^va  viiio  lo  OllC  Ul  LllC 
most  important  departments  of  the  Cooperative,  because  it  is  through 
our  Field  Representatives  that  the  membership,  as  a  whole,  gets  personal 
contact  and  first-hand  information  about  their  organization.  Also,  the 
members,  when  they  encounter  trouble  or  difficulties  in  their  milk  market, 
rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Field  Representatives  in  their  respective 
districts  for  help. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  what  I  said  in  my  last  year's  report,  that  the 
Field  Representatives  are  oftentimes  called  upon  to  assist  our  members,  not 
only  during   regular  working   hours  ~~ 


but  are  contacted  evenings  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  and  are  always 
willing  to  extend  help  when  neces- 
sary. 

Our  Cooperative  employes  nine 
full  time  representatives  and  one 
part-time  representative.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  in  two  of  our  secondary 
markets,  namely  Trenton  and  South 
Jersey,  the  market  managers  are  also 
responsible  for  the  field  activities 
with  the  exception  of  butter-fat 
testing.  In  both  of  these  markets 
the  managers  are  on  a  part-time 
basis.  With  these  two  market 
managers,  the  Cooperative  is  repre- 
sented in  the  field  by  twelve  men. 

Check  Testing  Results 

One  of  the  important  services 
rendered  by  the  field  representatives 
is  the  checking  of  butter-fat  in  the 
composite  samples  of  milk  on  which 
your  milk  payment  is  based. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  check- 
tests  for  butterfat  were  made  on 
49, 1 70  composite  samples.  We  aim  to 
check-test  composite  samples  at  each 
milk  plant  at  least  six  times  a  year. 
During  the  year  we  found  235 
variations  greater  than  the  Babcock 
test  laws  allow  which  is  two-tenths 
of  one  percent,  either  up  or  down. 

In  all  instances  where  such  varia- 
tions were  found,  the  corrections 
were  made  by  the  buyer  of  milk 
before  payment,  or  an  adjustment 
was  made  after  regular  payment  was 
made. 

In  addition  to  checking  the  com- 
posite samples  at  the  milk  plants, 
our  representatives  also  check  and 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  weigh 
scales.  Samples  were  checked  for 
butter-fat  content  and  scales  were 
tested  for  accuracy  at  106  different 
receiving  points  during  the  year. 

Butter-fat  tests  were  made  on 
individual  cows  in  378  herds.  This 
nerd  testing  service  gives  the  mem- 
ber an  excellent  check  on  the  butter- 
fat  test  of  the  milk  of  the  individual 
cow  and  also  provides  the  means  of 
checking  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
samples  taken  at  the  buyer's  milk 
plant. 


During  the  past  year  we  tested 
many  cows  for  the  presence  of 
mastitis  or  other  udder  trouble.  We 
have  helped  many  of  our  members 
find  the  cause  for  rejected  milk  and, 
after  finding  the  cause,  helped 
them  work  out  the  means  of  elimi- 
nating the  trouble. 

Activities  Are  Many 

In  instances  where  our  members  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  their  milk  market, 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  more  satisfac- 
tory markets  and  when  possible,  such  a 
program  was  worked  out. 

153  Local  meetings,  in  addition  to  many 
District,  committee  and  educational  meet- 
ings were  attended  at  various  times  through- 
out the  year. 

ELach  of  the  12  men  is  assigned  a  definite 
territory  in  which  he  is  responsible  for  the 
field  work.  However,  in  several  instances 
during  the  year,  because  of  special  work 
necessary  in  certain  districts,  assistance  was 
given  to  those  districts  by  one  or  more  men 
from  other  districts. 

Whenever  a  man  leaves  his  district,  even 
temporarily,  the  office  remains  in  close 
touch  with  him  so  that  he  can  be  informed 
if  for  any  reason  he  should  be  needed  in  his 
own  territory. 

All  of  our  Field  Representatives  and 
Secondary  Market  Managers  have  been 
working  for  the  Cooperative  for  more  than 
a  year  and  we  hope  that  each  of  them  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  each  and 
every  member  in  his  district.  However,  if 
any  of  them  have  not,  1  hop>e  those  of  you 
who  have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
the  Field  Representative  in  your  district, 
will  make  it  a  ix>int  to  do  so  at  your  first 
opportunity. 

Secondary  Market  Work 

The  five  secondary  markets  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  have  been  op>erating 
during  the  past  year  under  practically  the 
same  program  as  in  previous  years.  These 
markets  have  had  a  very  successful  year  of 
operation  and,  due  to  the  close  contact  that 
the  secondary  market  manager  has  with 
the  main  office,  the  markets  have  had 
very  little  "homeless"  milk  to  dispose  of. 

I  believe  that  every  territory  in  the  entire 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  had  some  members 
that  were  deprived  of  their  milk  market,  or 
were  faced  with  temporary  lay-offs,  and  for 
whom  the  Cooperative  was  called  upon  to 
find  new  markets  or  make  special  efforts  to 
restore  their  old  markets.  In  all  but  a  very 
few  instances  the  Coojjerative  was  able  to 
get  another  market  satisfactory  to  the 
producer.  In  the  few  cases  where  the 
Cooperative  could  not  secure  a  market,  the 
producer's  milk  income  was  not  lost  or 
reduced  because  he  was  taken  care  of 
through  the  reserve  fund  of  his  Coojierative. 


During  the  past  year  a  number  of  receiv- 
ing stations  were  closed,  requiring  working 
out  new  arrangements  for  the  movement  of 
that  milk.  The  job  of  arranging  for  this 
transportation  and  working  out  economical 
hauling  rates  on  this  milk,  fell  largely  wp>on 
the  field  representatives  in  the  affected 
area. 

In  spite  of  tremendous  demands  on  their 
time  for  emergency  work,  our  field  represen- 
tatives signed  up  371  new  members  during 
the  year.  We  hope  during  1940  we  may 
have  an  even  larger  sign-up.  In  many 
instances  considerable  time  and  effort  was 
required  to  convince  these  new  members  of 
the  advisability  of  joining  the  Coofjerative. 
This  work  of  signing  up  new  members  can 
be  made  very  much  easier  for  the  Field 
Representatives  by  the  help  of  the  present 
membership  in  informing  non-members  of 
the  advantages  of  membership  in  a  Co- 
OF>erative. 

This  department  has  also  helped  the 
office  in  keeping  the  membership  lists  of  the 
Cooperative  free  from  inactive  members. 
If  and  when  a  member  goes  out  of  the 
dairy  business,  we  immediately  offer  to 
transfer  his  membership  to  whoever  may 
be  taking  over  the  dairy  business  or  to 
cancel  his  membership  and  redeem  his 
stock. 

14,000  Farm  Calls  Made 

At  last  year's  meeting  we  discussed  with 
you  and  told  you  about  the  experiment  of 
determining  the  butter-fat  test  on  the  basis 
of  three  fresh  samples  each  month.  This 
plan  is  being  followed  successfully  by  some 
Coop>eratives.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests 
we  also  believe  this  plan  is  good  but  in 
order  to  make  payment  for  milk  based  on 
tests  our  Babcock  test  laws  must  be 
changed.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced 
in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  but  was  not 
put  through.  Because  local  conditions 
made  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  at  this  time 
to  amend  the  Babcock  test  laws  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Delaware,  we  made  no  effort  to  do 
so. 

During  the  past  year,  representatives  of 
this  department  made  over  14.000  farm 
calls.  These  calls,  of  course,  were  for 
various  reasons  such  as  following  up  test 
complaints,  rejected  milk,  slow  milk  pay- 
ments, etc.,  over  2,000  of  them  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  up  new  members. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Cooperative  to 
contact  as  many  of  the  members  as  is 
F>ossible.  not  only  those  who  are  in  trouble 
or  probably  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  their 
milk  market,  but  to  call  on  our  membership 
to  give  them  information  and  advice  about 
their  market  and  their  Cooperative. 

May  the  next  year's  slogan  be  "Every 
member  get  a  new  member  and  be  a  good 
Cooperator." 

Quoting  from  Farmers  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Creamery  Association's  annual  report: 

"Alone,  our  work.  '*  of  little  worth; 
Together  we  are  lords  of  earth: 
So    its   all  for   each    and    its    each  for    all. 
United  stand,  divided  fall." 

If  a  dairy  cow  were  considered  a 
market  for  the  silage,  hay  and  grain 
that  she  consumes,  no  cow  that 
would  not  pay  for  it  would  be 
allowed  to  make  a  purchase. 


To  err  is 
not. 


human— to  admit  it  is 
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Doins!  the 


Work 


By  A*   Evans   Kephart,   Counsel 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  delegates,  and  members  of  the  Cooperative.  Last 
night  at  the  Board  of  Directors'  meeting  one  of  the  directors  said 
that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  membership  of  his  local  what  advantage 
the  Cooperative  was.  Now  that  certainly  is  a  basic,  fundamental  and 
important  question,  and  while  I  am  not  going  to  answer  in  full  I  am  going  to 
try  and  tell  you  what  advantage  the  Cooperative  is  to  its  members,  as  that 
advantage  relates  to  my  legal  activities  in  the  Cooperative.  1  think  you 
will  see  what  I  mean  as  we  go  along. 

You  men  are  the  leaders  in  your  various  localities  you  have  been 
elected  delegates  and  it  is  your  duty  to  carry  back  any  message  that  you 
get  here  and  inform  the  membership  of  your  locals  just  what  advantage  the 
Cooperative  is  to  them  and  what  advantage  its  officers  and  employees  are  to 
them.  


You  have  heard  a  lot  about  that 
already  this  morning  from  the  pre- 
ceeding  speakers  and  what  1  say 
will  tie  in  with  much  of  what  they 
said  to  you.  What  I  have  to  say 
will  probably  not  tie  in  with  the 
Field  and  Test  Department,  as  they 
do  not  need  legal  advice  very  often. 
It  will  not  tie  in  with  other  advan- 
tages members  get  which  are  in  the 
same  category. 

Legislative  Work 

The  first  thing  of  a  legal  nature  in 
the  past  year  was  to  attend  to  the 
legislation  in  the  various  states  and 
you  heard  something  about  that  al- 
ready from  Mr.  Welty.     If  you  did 
not  have  an  organization  like  this, 
and  each  organization  like  this  did 
not  get  together  with  other  similar 
organizations,  you  would  not  have 
gotten  $1,400,000     to   take  care  of 
cows    that   are   condemned    due    to 
tuberculosis  and  bangs  disease.  Now 
that  is  something  that  touches  each 
of    you    because    the    State    would 
probably  have  a  right  to  condemn 
those  cows  and  pay  you  nothing  if 
it  wanted   to,   and  the  fact  that  it 
can     make    some    contribution     to 
eliminate  infected  cows  is  of  benefit 
not  only  to  those  who  have  infected 
cows,  but  to  all  the  rest  whose  cows 
may  become  infected  unless  the  dis- 
eases are  eradicated.  Maybe  $1 ,400,- 
000  is  not  enough,  but  at  least  it's 
that  much  and  we  had  a  hand  in 
helping  to  get  it. 

The  Cooperative  has  done  a  lot 
of  work  and  spent  considerable  time 
on  the  Milk  Control  Law.  As  you 
know,  that  effects  every  one  of  you. 
If  the  present  Milk  Control  Law  had 
been  repealed,  or  a  new  one  passed 
and  suspended  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  the  dealers  could  have 
done  what  they  wanted  to  do,  name- 
ly, reduce  the  price  of  milk  2  cents  a 
quart,  passing  the  reduction  to  the 
farmers,  approximately  $4,000,000 
a  year  would  have  been  lost.  The 
Cooperative  had  pretty  much  of  a 
hand  in  preventing  that,  not  only 
from  the  legislative  standpoint,  but 


in  attending  the  Milk  Control  hear- 
ing throughout  its  complete  session, 
which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and 
presenting  statistics.  If  you  had 
not  had  this  organization  to  send 
their  representatives  to  Harrisburg 
to  fight  for  your  interests  and  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Milk 
Control  Board,  you  might  have  lost 
this  $4,000,000.  Divide  this  among 
you  and  you  will  see  it  means  quite 

a  bit  to  each  of  you  personally. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  that  we  were 
successful    in    having    amended     was     the 
Public  Utility  law.    We  have  had  territories 
from  time  to  time  that  thought  the  hauling 
rate  too  high  and  wanted  to  do  something 
about  it.    We  tried  to  do  something  about  it 
with  the  Public  Utility  Commission.     That 
required    that    I    go   out   to   Altoona    to   a 
hearing  which  lasted  all  day  long.     About 
twenty  producers  in  that  territory  attended 
and    wasted    their    time,    but    the    Public 
Utility   Commission    did    not   give    us    the 
desired  relief.     This  same  thing  hapF>ened 
more  than  once.    The  law  is  now  amended  so 
that  the  Coofjerative  can  make  a  contract 
with  a  hauler  to  haul  the  milk  of  its  mem- 
bers  without   going    to   the   Public    Utility 
Commission. 

We  also  attended  legislative  hearings  in 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

Briefs  and  Hearings 

In  addition,  at  the  Milk  Control  hearing 
we  presented  a  plan  for  level  production. 
That  plan  took  a  lot  of  time  to  draft.  It 
was  studied  by  a  committee  and  the  whole 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cooperative.  1 
think  we  8p>ent  at  least  six  months  in 
writing  and  rewriting  it  before  we  sub- 
mitted it.  We  finally  prop>osed  a  plan 
very  suitable  and  presented  it  in  detail  at 
the  last  Milk  Control  hearing.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  done  but.  I  believe,  they  will  do 
something  in  the  near  future.  1  helfsed 
draft  this  plan  along  with  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  if  it  is  put  into  effect  it 
ought   to   help   each   of   you. 

Another  function  of  the  Attorney  is  to 
give  legal  advice  when  some  dealer  gets 
into  financial  difficulties  or  for  some  other 
reason  lays  off  producers.  We  have  had 
three  or  four  situations  occur  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  and  they  have  not  been  limited 
to  any  one  section  of  the  territory.  It  has 
happened  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  Maryland.  You  never  know  what 
section  it  may  happen  in  next.  Right  now 
we  have  a  new  situation  like  that  with  a 
New  Jersey  dealer.  I  lis  producers  who  are 
members  of  the  Cooperative  are  going  to  be 
taken  care  of.  His  non-member  producers 
won't  fare  so  well.  That  is  one  thing  that 
the  Cooperative  contract  and  the  Coopera- 


tive does  for  its  membership,  they  stand 
back  of  them  when  they  run  into  a  dealer 
who  becomes  financially  unstable  or.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  shuts  off  a  group  of 
producers. 

Contracts  and  Reports 

In  connection  with  these  situations  that 
I  have  just  mentioned,  last  year  I  told  you 
about  a  somewhat  similar  one  and  about 
setting  up  a  new  CooF>erative  to  take  care 
of  members  who  were  effected.  1  just 
recently  drafted  a  contract  to  sell  and  haul 
this  milk  to  a  fluid  market  outside  the 
Philadelphia  shed. 

In  addition,  I  have  had  to  attend  all  the 
Board  of  Directors  meetings  and  the 
Executive  Committee  meetings  and  advise 
them,  when  they  needed  advice.  I  try  to 
keep  the  Coop>erative  straight  on  taxing 
problems  and  the  tax  reports  we  must 
file  in  various  states  and  with  the  Federal 
Government.  There  isjalways  some  prob- 
lem or  other  coming  up  that  one  of  the 
officers  has  occasion  to  call  me  about. 
They  are  just  small  things  that  time  will 
not  permit  going  into  detail  about.  It  is 
quite  a  job  to  take  care  of  all  legal  problems 
that  do  arise  in  a  year. 

I  have  tried  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  (X>int 
out  how  my  work  has  helF>ed  the  Coopera- 
tive and  how  my  work  and  the  Cooperative's 
work  have  been  of  advantage  to  you  and  all 
the  membership.  1  hojje  you  can  remember 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  by 
me  and  the  other  sp>eakers  to  carry  back 
to  your  constituents  so  as  to  keep  them 
informed  that  they  are  getting  something 
for  their  membership  in  the  Cooperative. 
They  are  getting  a  lot  as  a  small  Coopera- 
tive, and  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  try 
to  get  more  members  so  that  there  will  be 
nobody  riding  free,  and  the  Coojierative 
will  grow  bigger  and  stronger. 
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Bob  and  Richardson  Hileman  of 
Hollidaysburg,      Pa.,      with       their 
ponies.       Picture     sent     by      Tom   | 
Hileman. 


"So  you  desire  to  become  my 
son-in-law?" 

"No,  1  don't.  But  if  1  marry 
your  daughter,  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  get  out  of  it." 


Fie:  "1  want  to  know,  once  and 
for  all,  who  is  boss  in  this  house?" 

She:  "You'll  be  much  happier  if 
you  don't  find  out." 

You  can't  tell  a  man's  brain 
power  by  the  size  of  his  hat. 


Dr*  Hannali  McK  Lyons  Honored 

At  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Women 


WITH  Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington  as  Chairman,  the  Women's  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  started  off  with  the 
singing  of  America.  There  followed  a  few  minutes  reminiscence  by 
the  chairman  about  the  fourteen  years  of  women's  meetings  which  had  been 
held  in  connection  with  the  Inter-State  meetings.  She  then  welcomed  the 
guests  present  and  asked  for  a  silent  prayer  for  peace. 

Speaker  of  the  morning  was  Dr.  Ann  Gray  Taylor,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics at  the  Women's  Medical  College  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Dr.  Taylor,  well-known  in  her  field  throughout  the 
state,  and  staff  member  of  the  Germantown  and  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospitals  devoted  most  of  her  talk  to  the  necessity  for  prenatal  care  of  the 
mother,  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  modern  medical  science  in  Ameri- 
ca today.  "Most  of  us  have  an  axe 
to  grind  as  we  go  through  life.  " 
said  Dr.  Taylor,  "and  this  is  mine. 
'I  seize  every  opportunity  to  men- 
tion how  important  this  feature  of 
medical  care  really  is.'  Everything 
else  depends  on  or  follows  the  care 
of  the  mother  before  her  baby  is 
born.  I  cannot  over-stress  its  value." 
The  speaker  mentioned  in  passing, 
as  indicative  of  the  advances  of 
modern  living,  the  differences  in 
milk  production  and  distribution 
in  the  past  few  years.  "Even  types 
of  milk  have  changed  and  gotten 
new  names,"  said  the  doctor,  "we 
now  have  Grade  A,  Grade  B,  and 
homogenized  or  soft  curd  milk,  as 
well  as  powdered,  evaporated,  and 
other  concentrated  milks.  And  we 
must  remember  that,  although  bab- 
ies must  have  milk,  not  every  sort 
of  milk  is  good  for  every  baby. 
Allergy  is  the  term  of  the  hour.  It 
means  simply  that  we  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  different 
babies  react  differently  to  different 
types  of  milk.  In  other  words,  they 
may  be  allergic  to  one  kind  or 
another." 

Milk  Proves  Best 

Dr.  Taylor  went  on  to  say  that  a 
short  time  ago  in  Chicago,  Dr. 
Roberts  tried  an  interesting  experi- 
ment with  a  group  of  children  of 
six  years  of  age.  He  divided  them 
into  three  sub-groups  putting  them 
under  observation  for  one  year's 
time.  To  the  first  group  he  gave 
only  an  ordinary  diet,  and  no  milk; 
to  the  second,  milk  between  meals; 
to  the  third,  Vitamin  D  milk.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  is  naturally 
concluded,  those  children  drinking 
milk  had  grown  taller  and  gained 
more  in  weight,  in  comparison  with 
the  first  group.  The  study  indicated 
that  the  difference  would  have  been 
much  greater,  had  the  study  been 
continued  over  a  longer  period. 

Dr.  Taylor  added  that  milk  was 
the  best  of  all  the  supplementary 
foods  of  the  diet,  and  gave  also  a  few 
I>ointers  on  the  care  of  young  babies 
and  very  young  children.      "Avoid 


Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

especially  the  overworking  of  the 
new  food  terms  such  as  'vitamins'  ", 
she  said  in  closing.  "They  have  a 
tendency  to  cling  close  to  the 
consciousness  of  thought  and  destroy 
their  own  usefulness  by  overuse." 
"Making  Folks  Want  Milk"  was 
the  title  of  the  short  address  given 
by  C.  I.  Cohee,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  He  stressed  the  broad, 
general  program  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, its  day  after  day  repetition  of 
the  story  of  milk's  place  in  the 
balanced  diet — in  health  clinics,  in 
parent-teacher  meetings,  in  women's 
clubs,  in  factories,  in  demonstrations 
of  all  sorts.  "Teaching  the  simple 
lessons  of  nutrition  every  day", 
said  Mr.  Cohee,  "is  the  real,  full- 
time  job  of  the  Dairy  Council  as  it 
works  toward  its  ideal  and  goal — an 
educated  consuming  public." 

Council  Work  Described 

Mr.  Cohee  was  followed  by  Miss 
Mary  Malley  of  the  Dairy  Council 
staff,  who  spoke  about  several  of  the 
highly  specialized,  so-called  "win- 
dow-dressing" demonstrations  given 
by  the  Council's  nutrition  workers. 
She  mentioned  various  styles  of 
programs  ranging  from  those  which 


require  special  equipment  and  extra 
planning  to  the  many  simple  demon- 
strations given  at  health  centers. 
At  many  of  these  only  a  single  dish 
is  prepared  for  the  mothers  attend- 
ing, often  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  nurses  pre- 
sent. This  is  usually  a  milk  soup  or 
dessert. 

Some  Entertainment,  Too 

Mrs.  Elwood  Treffinger  gave  a 
beautiful  musical  program  as  the 
next  number,  consisting  of  four 
songs  "In  Luxemburg  Gardens", 
"Morning",  "Water  Boy",  and  as  an 
encore,  "Mammy's  Little  Baby". 
She  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  her  part  in  the  entertainment 
made  an  extremely  enjoyable  inter- 
lude. 

Afterward,  Mrs.  Waddington  ask- 
ed Dr.  Taylor  if  she  would  say  a  few 
more  words  to  the  gathering  and  the 
doctor  spoke  a  few  minutes  on  the 
subject  of  diets  and  their  possible 
injurious  qualities.  "Reducing  diets", 
she  said,  "no  matter  how  well 
recommended,  are  apt  to  run  into 
danger  zones,  if  not  carefully  watch- 
ed. If  you  do  diet,  eat  at  least  one 
regular  meal  a  day.  with  plenty  of 
fresh  milk.  This  applies  especially 
to  young  girls.  And,  by  all  means, 
see  your  doctor  for  a  regular  health 
check-up  at  least  once  a  year." 
Dr.  Taylor  asked  for  questions  and 
the  meeting  developed  into  an 
informal 'discussion  for  several  min- 
utes thereafter. 

Welty  Praises  Work 

B.  H.  Welty,  president  of  the 
Inter-State,  stopped  in  and,  in  his 
brief  remarks,  stressed  the  rightful 
interest  of  our  farm  women  in  the 
problems  of  the  milk  business.  He 
also  stated  that  "Our  aim  is  to  give 
the  finest  possible  product  at  the 
fairest  possible  price."  He  added  a 
few  words  about  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  the  honor 
guest  of  the  luncheon  to  follow,  and 
mentioned  her  great  contributions  to 
the  Dairy  Industry,  especially  as  a 
contact  person  between  the  farm 
group  and  the  consumers  and  the 
professional  groups. 

Dr.  Lyons  herself  was  then  per- 
suaded to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 
From  her  broad  knowledge  of  many 
fields  she  chose  to  tell  of  her  early 
days  on  the  home  farm,  and  of  those 
many  things  which  the  farm  bred 
person  knows  only  too  well.  She 
also  commented  upon  women's  in- 
terest in  the  farm  stating  "What  the 
farm  woman  can  do  to  assist  her 
husband  and  to  spread  this  story  of 

(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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Resolutions  Cover  Wide  Range 


Delegates  Discuss  Policies 


ALL  RESOLUTIONS  approved 
by  the  delegates  attending  the 
fourth  annual  (1939)   delegate 

r*><M»#-i»»«v  r\(   f-l*^    ln*.^c    C»--»#-—    N4^IIi-    D»-^-> 

*ii«:^va*t|^  vji  mw  » iitci -ijtuic  iviiiK  I  re- 
ducer's Cooperative,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  on  Novem- 
ber 28-29,  are  printed  in  full  on  this 
and  the  following  page. 

The  first  eight  resolutions  listed 
were  developed  from  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  held  in 
Chicago,  IlHnois,  November  15-17, 
1 939.  The  source  of  all  other  resolu- 
tions is  indicated  at  the  bottom  of 
each. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  PRODUCTION 

Recognizing  that  efficiency  of  production, 
whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  is 
essential  to  profit,  we  urge  our  members  to 
give  particular  heed  to  their  problems  of 
production  so  as  to  attain  the  highest 
practical  efficiency  of  their  dairy  herds.  We 
urge  especially  that  attention  be  given  the 
quality  of  cows  maintained  on  the  farms  and 
the  various  factors  affecting  the  costs  of 
feed  for  the  dairy  herd. 

We  recommend  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  end.  the  use  of  better  sires 
and  expansion  of  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  work,  encouraging  increased 
dairy  work  among  4H  Clubs  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  the  use  of  information 
made  available  by  our  extension  forces 
and  other  means  of  attaining  more  efficient 
production  either  through  individual  or 
organized  effort. 

DISEASE  CONTROL  MEASURES 

We  commend  the  far-sightedness  of  our 
Congress  and  our  state  legislatures  in  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  control  of 
diseases  of  cattle.  This  program  has 
reduced  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  to  a  minimum  and  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  control  of  Bang's 
disease. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  continuation  of 
appropriations  suitable  for  adequate  regula- 
tory work  in  the  control  of  these  diseases 
and  also  for  an  expanded  program  for  the 
control  of  bovine  mastitis,  including  re- 
search on  this  disease. 

NUTRITION  RESEARCH 

We   commend    the   work   of   the    United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,   of  our 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
the  endowed   universities  of  this  country, 
in  their  research  work  on  the  food  value  of 
milk  and  milk  products.     We  recognize  also 
that     the     research     fierformed     by     these 
scientists  has  not  yet  resulted    in  the  dis- 
covery of  all    the  hidden  properties  of  milk, 
and   especially  of  butterfat,     which    make 
milk  and  its  products  unexcelled  as  a  food. 
We    therefore   urge    that    these    research 
agencies    continue    their    studies    on     the 
nutritional  value  of  milk  and    butterfat  as 
compared  with  other  foods,  and  especially 
other  types  of  food  fats,  so  that  the  con- 
suming   public    may    be    made    more    fully 
acquainted   with   the   inherent  qualities  of 
milk  and  its  products. 

SANITARY  IMPORT  STANDARDS  , 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  Unit-  d 
States  to  enact  immediately  legislation 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  dairy 
products  from  countries  which  do  not  have 


disease  control  programs  in  effect  equal  to 
the  standards  set  up  for  domestic  producers 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ENCOURAGING  NEW  USES 
OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

We  commend  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties and  commercial  research  experts  for 
their  efforts  in  developing  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT 

We  have  observed  with  interest  the 
success  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
operating  under  the  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  and  their  stabilizing  effect  in  many 
milk  sheds  of  the  country.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  action  under  this 
Act  as  now  construed,  is  sometimes  slow  and 
cumbersome.  We,  therefore,  urge  the 
Cooperative  and  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  to  work  toward 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  such  amend- 
ments to  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  as 
will  expedite  its  operation  and  its  effective- 
ness. 

TAXATION  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 

We  favor  federal  legislation  levying  a  tax 
of  not  less  than  five  cents  per  pound  upon 
all  domestically  produced  oleomargarine 
and  an  additional  tax  of  three  cents  per 
pound  on  all  domestically  produced  oleo- 
margarine containing  any  foreign  fat  ingre- 
dients. 

We  further  favor  the  imposition  of  a 
compensatory  duty  on  imported  oleo- 
margarine in  addition  to  any  existing 
duties  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
tax  on  domestic  production. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF 
COOPERATIVE  PRINCIPLES 

We  favor  a  strengthening  of  the  Coopera- 
tive laws  of  the  nation  and  of  our  several 
states,  including  the  establishment  of 
standards  to  define  bona  fide  cooperatives, 
and  for  the  protection  of  cooperatives  frorti 
inimical  actions  by  anyone  which  action 
may  hinder,  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the 
formation  or  operation  of  bona  fide  coopera- 
tive associations  of  farmers. 

We   are   concerned   over    the    growth    in 
parts  of  this  country  of  numerous  "pseudo- 
cooperatives,"    many  of   which   have   been 
organized    by   other   than    farmers   for   the 
purpose  of  extending  control  over  farmers 
or  by  unscrupulous  persons  seeking  to  find 
jobs     for     themselves.        No     cooperative 
controlled  by  a  handler  of  farm  products, 
or  whose  membership  depends  upon  delivery 
of  its  products   to  a  particular  dealer,   or 
whose  leadership  is  not  farmer-minded  can 
be    considered     a    bona    fide    cooperative. 
Independence     of     thought     and     action! 
farmer-mindedness.   and    a    policy   of  sales 
of  products  to  any  and  all  purchasers  who 
will   pay   the   uniform   price  asked    by   the 
organization  are  fairly  definite  signs  of  the 
organization   being  a  genuine  cooperative. 
In  this  connection  we  are  opposed  to  any 
relaxation  of  legal  definitions  of  Coopera- 
tives which  may  weaken  or  tend  to  weaken 
the  standing  or  independence  of  agricultural 
cooF>eratives. 


knowing  the  weight  of  our  daily  shipments 
of  milk  until  the  end  of  the  pay  period,  and. 
since  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  company's 
weights  we  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
reciprocate  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  us 
with  a  daily  record  of  our  shipments  each 
day. 

Presented  by  the  Washington  Co.  Md.  Local. 
Resolutions  of  approximately  the  same 
content  also  introduced  by  Middletown,  Md. 
and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Locals. 

ALLOCATION  TO  DISTRICTS 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Cooperative 
allocate  to  each  District  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  50  cents  per  commission-paying 
member  of  the  Cooperative  in  each  such 
District,  these  funds  to  be  payable  in 
installments  of  25  cents  per  member  in 
January  and  July. 

Submitted  by  Delegates  of  District  15 

DELEGATE  EXPENSES 

Whereas  many  delegates  do  not  live  near 
to  a  railroad  station,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  allow  delegates  mileage  from 
their  homes  at  railroad  fare  rates  of  2'/2f^  per 
mile  to  the  railroad  station  in  addition  to 
railroad  fare  of  2[/2^  per  mile  to  cover 
travel  expenses  while  attending  annual  or 
special  meetings  of  the  delegates  called  as 
provided  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Cooperative. 
Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  II 

MILK  MARKET  INFORMATION 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  request 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commis- 
sion that  the  Commission  compile  complete 
monthly  data  on  purchases  and  sales  of  milk 
and  of  other  basic  data  of  each  marketing 
area  of  the  state  and  to  disseminate  such 
information  in  its  entirety  for  each  market- 
ing area  to  the  industry  and  interested 
parties. 

Submitted  by  Delegates  of  District  15 

SANITARY  REGULATIONS 

BE    IT    RESOLVED    that    the    Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  endorse 
the  enactment  of  a  law  and  of  regulations 
under  such  law,  which  shall  require  that  all 
milk  and  cream  shipped   into  this  market 
shall  meet  the  same  uniform  requirements 
in  order   that  our   producers  shall   not  be 
forced  to  compete  with  milk  from  outside 
the  normal  milk  shed  which  may  not  meet 
the  uniform  requirements  that  are  being  met 
by  our  own   producers  and   also   that   the 
state  regulatory  agency  shall    be    charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  reasonable 
and  necessary   inspections  of  such  distant 
supplies  of  milk  and  cream.     It  also  is  the 
concensus    of    this    Body    that    should    the 
milk  inspection  law  be  changed,  producers 
be    given    representation    on    the    advisory 
health  board  now  authorized. 

Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  15 


DAILY  WEIGHT  SLIPS 

Resolved  that  we.  the  members  of  the 
Washington  County  Local  of  the  Inter- 
i>tate  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  go  on 
m:ord  as  requesting  that  all  dealers  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed,  including  secondary 
markets,  who  may  not  now  be  doing  so  be 
asked  to  return  to  each  of  our  producer- 
yi^^c^l  daily  weight  slips  of  our  milk. 
We   find   It   a   great   inconvenience   in   not 


SANITARY  REGULATIONS 

WHEREAS  certain  milk  distributors  In 
this  area  have  been  expanding  their 
distribution  of  milk  and  cream  to  other 
markets.  These  markets  require  other 
sanitary  regulations  which  sometimes  differ 
greatly  from  the  ones  previously  used.  These 
distributors  send  their  own  sanitary  inspec- 
tors out  to  inspect  the  dairies  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  demanded  that  pro- 
ducers make  certain  major  changes  that 
require  new  construction  to  be  done  in  a 
very  limited  time.  In  some  cases  from  3  to 
10  days  are  given  and  in  other  instances 
the  producer  was  suspended  from  shipping. 
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'  AND  WHEREAS  we  do  not  believe  this 
practice  to  be  consistent  inasmuch  as  the 
producer's  premises  were  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  the  market  he  has  been  shipping 
to  and  in  some  instances  producers  were 
suspended  for  not  meeting  sanitary  regula- 
tions of  a  certain  market  to  which  their 
milk  was  not  going  at  that  time. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the^Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive require  the  milk  distributors  or  buyers 
to  notify  them  in  advance  of  such  a  change 

»»»  •••a«»i5;»  .Jm   i:saiKi.va,  oiiu   1.11a l  iiic  v^OOpera- 

tive  shall  notify  its  members  in  regard  to 
such  a  change  60  days  in  advance  and 
furnish  them  at  that  time  with  a  copy  of  the 
Regulations  governing  their  new  market. 

Submitted  by  District  26 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 
Since  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
National  Dairy  Show  will  come  to  I  Jarris- 
burg.  Pa.  for  the  1940  Show  and  inasmuch  as 
its  coming  to  the  East  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  dairy  interests  in  this  milk  shed. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
lend  its  every  moral  support  to  the  promo- 
tion of  this  great  Show. 

Submitted  by  Earl  Groff,  Delegate,  Para- 
dise Local 

GOVERNOR  JAMES'  PROMISE 

WHEREAS  GOVERNOR  ARTHUR 
JAMES  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  did 
during  his  campaign,  pledge  himself  to  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Milk 
Control  Commission,  such  as  were  fully 
conversant  with  all  branches  of  the  indus- 
try, and.  whereas,  a  vacancy  now  exists  in 
the  said  Board 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
the  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  immediately  request 
Governor  James  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
by  appointment  of  a  person  who  is  both 
qualified  and  willing  to  work  to  secure  a 
fair  return  for  all  connected  with  the  milk 
industry. 
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the  sanitary  regulations  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  as  it  affects  milk 
brought  into  this  milkshed.  and 

WHEREAS  it  appears  the  relaxing  of 
this  enforcement  has  probably  contributed 
to  the  drop  in  price  of  cream  on  our  markets 

enabled  the  distributor  to  buy  cream  on  any 
market  outside  of  the  state  market  with 
practically  no  sanitary  regulations  govern- 
ing such  purchases  and 

Wl  lEREAS  relaxing  of  these  regulations 
and  the  reduci'ior*  ir>  r»»-J«^  «»....«^j  i 

affects  every  milk  producer  who  sells  milk 
to  any  distributor  who  buys  milk  in  the 
lower  classifications, 

TI  lEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
T/fi/'^  Delegate  Body  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  go  on  record 
requesting  the   officials  of  our  Cooperative 

f?  ^J?^^^^  *°  D""  S^»^  the  Secretary  of 
Jlealth  and  to  Governor  James,  urging 
that  such  sanitary  regulations  as  would  be 
necessary  to  correct  the  aforesaid  grievances 
be  put  into  effect  and  rigidly  enforced,  and 
we  further  provide  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  Governor  James 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  respectively. 

Submitted  by  District  26 
DEALER  COOPERATION 
Wl  lEREAS.  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Cooperative   is   losing   some   of  its 
inconie    because   more  of  its  members  are 
shipping  to  non-cooperating  dealers 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  general  manager  be 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  more  dealers  (duly  bonded) 
and  induce  them  to  pay  over  to  Inter-State 
the  dues  of  Inter-State  members. 

Submitted  by  Delegates  of  District  17 
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^.  .»2;?Jt**'*  !»•«••♦  •••ctric  ANIMAL 
CLIPPCR  bargain  aver  offered.   Now  v.,u 

can  get  a  genuine  Andia  —  the  original  Hinirla 
unit  clipper  -  at  the  lowest  price  In  history. 
„»VU*  *"''"'  ,'•  •■•'••■  *»  operete-itH  weiKl,t  reHta 
h.r.^?  '"•■"""*'  •»  y"  It'ii'l"  it  with  the  form  fitting 
«««m  •.  "•"  '  *".'"•  PO*»««^'"".  tan  cooled  and  dust 
-,,„-i  .>  .1?  T"'"''  ~  ""  •''""•*  "»■  ftandH.  Klules  run  on  hard- 
ened Bteel  roller  l,„«rin«r»-  are  quickly  interrhanKeable  ^M•  cHd. 
pinK  rattle.  horseK.  nheep.  dogH.etc.TheAndJH  iH  .he  "  iceof  le^ 
inK  Dairymen.  Army  I>„hU.  Hunt  Cluba,  and  Bre«der8  everywhere 

Low  Cost  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Runs  It  I 

You  can  run  an  Andis  all  day  for  a  law  cents.  There  ia  a  model 
for  every  current:  St.indard  1 10  v..lt  AC  or  DC.only  »17  60  sHeS 
for  b  V.  ,tora«e  battery,  9  v.  DeLavel  Unit,  32  v.  light  pliJit.^y^ 

High  Line.  $2  extra.  20  feet  of 
unhreakafile   rubber  •  covered 
cord  ri-guiar  equipment, 
sa  ■»      1    ^  Sandonly  $liHpecify»olt. 

Money-Back  Guarantee  r.nTe'"/;i'p-a,Toa?sro"r 

Dealer.    (Jive  it  a  thorough  trial  forVu  dZZ  ,tnot  hliiytiv^l 

Had.  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

ANDIS  CUPPER  CO..  Oapt.      A-17.ll        Raelna.  Wl.. 


lui  o  V.  Biurage  oatiery,  V  v.  UeLave 

10  Days  Trial 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  ear- 
ned in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
^^viEW  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPERS 


Making  Folks  Want  Milk 


.0?^"^^^*^  BLADES  SHARPENED.  Enclose 
500  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed.  SatisUciro^ 
guaranteed.      Prompt    service.      Andis    and    Stewart 

mto  'r  ''PPf'^.^^P?'"-  P»'t'*-  Blades.  Send  for 
1939  clipper  book.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG  & 
SON.   Dept.  D..    119  North  S.xth  St..  Philaddphi? 


RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  BY 
DISTRICTS  13,  16,  20  AND  21 

WHEREAS,  many  producer  members 
are  dropped  from  their  milk  market  by  their 
dealers  reportedly  because  of  improper 
conditions  around  the  barn,  and  without 
any  redress  or  chance  to  check  against  the 
decision  of  the  dealer  in  reference  to  sanitary 
requirements  of  that  particular  market 
and 

WHEREAS  part  4  of  our  "Producers* 
Marketing  Agreement"  requires  producer 
members  to  maintain  their  dairies,  utensils 
and  barns  in  conformity  with  such  standards 
as  are  required  by  the  city,  or  area  in  which 
their  dairy  products  are  marketed. 

NOW.  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLV- 
tU.  that  this  Annual  Meeting  recommends 
to  our  Board  of  Directors  that  they  supply 
each  producer-member,  once  annually 
with  a  printed  list  of  the  sanitary  require- 
ments demanded  by  the  municipalities  or 
areas  into  which  said  producer-member 
ships  his  milk  so  that  the  farmer-member 
may  have  this  information  from  an  unbiased 
source. 

BANG'S  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  NEW  JERSEY 

WHEREAS  the  eradication  of  what  is 
known  as  Bang's  Disease  among  Cattle  is  of 
great    importance    to   the   Dairy    Industrv 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  th^t 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
be  asked  to  follow  the  lead  of  other  states  by 
appropriating  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
tor  use  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  for 
this  purpose. 
Submitted  by  Howard  Fravel.  District  No.  2 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  REGULATIONS 

WHEREAS  during  the  past  year  the 
t-ennsylvariia  Department  of  I  lealth  appears 
to  have  seriously  relaxed  the  enforcement  of 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

important  fact  is  the  number  of  teachers, 
nurses,  doctors  and  others  who  received 
inspiration,  encouragemnet.  and  sugges- 
tions from  Dairy  Council  workers  so  that 
they  in  turn  carried  the  important  nutri- 
tional messages  we  gave  them  back  to 
others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
not  how  many  mothers  sat  in  a  cooking 
demonstration,  but  rather  how  many  of 
those  women  went  back  and  tried  out  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  families  the  sug- 
gestions made  to  them  by  our  demonstra- 
tors. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  we  feel  that  Council 
work  has  been  particularly  successful      We 
know  full  well  that  there  are  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  school   teachers  in   this  area 
who   are.    time   and    again    throughout   the 
school  year,   impressing   upon   their  pupils 
the  thoughts  left  in  their  minds  by  Dairy 
Council  teaching.     We  know  that  there  are 
nurses  in  health  clinics  repeating  over  and 
over   the  directions  left  by  Dairy  Council 
workers  in  their  semi-annual  visits  to  these 
clinics.     We  know  that  there  are  industrial 
nurses  passing  on  to  workers  in  their  plant 
the  story  of  milk  as  it  was  given  to  them  by 
our  staff.    We  know  that  wide  use  is  made  of 
the     motion     pictures,     lantern  slide    sets 
lectures,    and    similar    material    which    the 
Dajry  Council  maintains  at  various  points 

1  hat  the  story  has  been  well  told  is 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  considerable 
time  has  been  devoted  to  telling  the  factual 
story  of  milk.  Dairy  Council  motion 
picture  hims  require  fifteen  minutes  for 
showing.  Most  programs  run  from  this 
period  on  to  study  sessions  that  require 
hours  of  study  and  preparation.  Thus  we 
feel  that  the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet 
has  been  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  an  immensely  large  proportion  of  our 
populace  at  a  remarkably  low  cost  per  per- 
son. 

Reports  coming  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
consumption   of   milk   in   Philadelphia   has 


SALESMEN 


MILKER  SALESMEN-One  sale  per  week  makes 
b.g  mcome       Each   neighborhood   sale   brings   many 
more     capable  hard    workers   make  $4,000  or   more 
Are'.cL!ca,o^l^.-   ""'^^    ^^'^^^    "«  ^^   ^^-'>'«- 

HOLSTEINS 


Registered  Holstein  Bull.     Dam  has  excellent  D  H  I 

O  Y^AI     Ir  ^R*-  '***  ^"""i  Champion  Huntsdale  K  P 
O  Y  Alaska  Beets  whose  dam  held  former  worlds  re- 
cord      Age.    sixteen    months.      Price.    $90.      John    J 
Snyder.  5^5  West  Louther  Street.  Carlisle.  Pa 
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increased  approximately  6.8%  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year,  as  compared 
with  a  similar  period  last  year.  There  have 
also  been  substantial  increases  in  the 
amounts  of  cream  consumed.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  five  year  survey  made  at 
intervals  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  financed  by  the  Diary 
Council,  had  to  be  omitted  this  year 
It  IS  my  honest  opinion,  nevertheless,  that 
milk  consumption  is  at  as  high  a  level  at  the 

fT/^^j^T/'""^  ^*  *'   ^y   Pe"od   since   the 
World  War. 

The  credit  for  the  increased  sales  during 
the  past  year  is  due.  not  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Dairy  Council,  but  to  the  increased  buyinir 
capacity  of  the  general  public.  Economic 
recovery  has  made  more  money  available 
(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Production   Declines    Seasonally 


STABLE  dairy  markets  '  xve  been 
a    prime     factor     in     the    local 
picture  this  fall.   Producer  prices 
have  remained  in  a  favorable  rela- 
tionship with  prices  in  other  markets 
and  milk  production  has  shown  the 
usual     fall     decline,     with    October 
deliveries  averaging  2i6  pounds  per 
day  per  shipper  for  5112  producers, 
as   compared   with    190   pounds   for 
5443  producers  in  October.  1938.  and 
240  pounds  per  day  in  September. 
Milk  production  in  the  United 
States     was    about     the    same     on 
November    I    this  year  as  it  was  a 
year   earlier.      There    was    a    slight 
reduction  in  the  rate  per  cow,   but 
this  seenis  to  have  been  offset  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on     our    farms.       Nationally,     this 
heavy    production    of    milk,    when 
compared  with  population,   is  only 
about     I     percent    more    than    the 
normal    production    per    capita    at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Fluid  milk  prices  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  showed  a  seasonal 
upward     trend    during     November. 
Most  increases  were  reported  from 
the  Midwest  and  far  West.     Class  1 
price     increases     occurred     at     the 
following  markets:  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
30  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan,  25-30  cents;  Burl- 
mgton,  Iowa,   15  cents;  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  40  cents;  Knoxville.  Tennessee 
20  cents;  Huntingdon,  West  Virgin- 
ia,  26  cents;    Wheeling.    West   Vir- 
ginia.   30    cents;    Topeka.    Kansas. 
35    cents;    San    Diego.     California, 
Zo  cents.      Flat  price  increases  oc- 
curred at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  40 
cents,  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  20 
cents. 

Retail  price  increases  of  I  cent 
per  quart  took  place  at  Cleveland 
Grand  Rapids,  Sioux  City,  Wheel- 
ing. Shreveport,  Topeka,  and  San 
Diego;  also  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
at  Detroit  and  Lansing.  Michigan. 
Irregular  increases  occurred  at  Lex- 
ington and  Knoxville. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  a  re- 
duction of  1 1  cents  on  Class  I ,  was 
the  only  market  showing  a  reduced 
producer  price.  A  reduction  from 
13  to  1 1  cents  per  quart  retail  was 
recently  reported  there  with  no 
change  reported  in  producer  prices 
since  that  time. 

Feed   prices   continue   at   about 
their  October  level  with  some  ad- 
vances and  a  few  declines.    With  the 
exception  of  linseed  meal,  all  prices 
are  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
^^?■    Wheat  bran,  for  instance,  was 
3.74  percent  over  the  October  price 
and  22.31  percent  over  the  Novem- 
ber.     1938,     price.       Mixed     dairy 
ration   (32   percent)   increased   5.64 
percent   in   price  from   October   to 


November  and  was  15.92  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Linseed 
meal  dropped  4  percent  in  price  from 
October  and  was  6  percent  below  the 
November.  1938.  price.  See  table 
on  page  6. 

Butter  prices,   from   which  our 
Class    U    and    111    milk    prices   are 
determined,     have     shown     further 
gains     over     October,     reaching     a 
high  of  31   cents  in  mid-November 
for    92-score     butter    in     wholesale 
lots    at    New    York.       This    price 
dropped  back  to  29.25  cents  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  with  a  monthly 
average  of  30.07  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  an  increase  of  L07  cents  over 
October  and  2.S  cents  over  Novem- 
ber, 1938. 

Butter  storage  holdings  in  the 

ten  principle  markets  of  the  country 
were  slightly  under  62  million  pounds 
on  November  30,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  127  million  pounds  stored  in 
the  same  markets  one  year  earlier. 
Cheese  storage  stocks  for  the  entire 
country  on   November    1    were    114 
?i'i^^°",.P°""ds   as   compared    with 
1 32  million  pounds  one  year  earlier. 
Cheese  prices  have   also   shown   an 
advance    in    recent    weeks    and    the 
demand  for  this  product  appears  to 
be     well     sustained,     according     to 
hederal    reports    of    apparent    con- 
sumption. 

Dry   skimmilk   production    was 
reported    as    20,618,000    pounds    in 
rTn^n^-^^'A^®  Compared  with  26,508,- 
000  in  October.   1938.     The  supply 
on  hand  on  October    I    was  only  8 
?l""°".  pounds   as    compared    with 
4Z  million  pounds  one  year  earlier, 
rrices  of  this  product  have  shown  a 
strong  advance,  averaging  7.4 1  cents 
per  pound  in  October  as  compared 
with   6.57  cents  in  September  and 
4.52  cents  in  October.  1938.    Prices 
of  dry  whole  milk  and  dry  buttermilk  . 
nave  also  shown  increases. 

Milk  consumption  continues  its 
upward  trend,  according  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  report  on  136 
leading  markets  in  the  country. 
October  consumption  was  up  3  19 
percent  over  a  year  ago.  Milk 
company  employment  and  pay  rolls 
showed  decreases  from  a  year  ago  of 
I. ^8  percent  and  0.79  percent, 
respectively. 

Cream  prices  have  been  some- 
what stronger  the  last  few  weeks  but 
can  not  yet  be  considered  high  for 
this  season,    considering   all   condi- 
tions.    Cream  meeting  the  various 
mspections  averaged  $14.75  per  40- 
quart  can  of  40  percent  cream  for  the 
week  ending  November  25.     This  is 
equivalent    to    $L79    per    hundred 
pounds  of  4  percent  milk  without 
any    value    allowed    for    skimmilk 
and   no   allowance  for   the  cost  of 


separation  and  handling.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission 
price  for  Class  11  milk  for  November 
is  $L69  for  4  percent  milk,  f.  o.  b. 
dealers  plants  in  Philadelphia. 
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Dr.  Lyons  Honored 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

milk    is    almost    unlimited     in    its 
possibilities.    There  are  any  number 
of  ways  in   which  producers   them- 
selves  can   help   the   milk   industry 
toward   greater   consumption.      For 
one   thing,    use   milk   yourselves   in 
cooking  in  your  own  home  and  at 
your  meetings,  suppers,  and  clubs." 
The  final  thought  of  the  meeting 
was    that    the    task    of    telling    the 
story  of  milk  to  the  next  generation 
of   mothers   would   be   much   easier 
because    these   mothers    will    be   so 
much  better  educated  themselves  in 
the  knowledge  of  balanced  diets  for 
children  and  grown-ups. 

The  luncheon  which  followed  paid 
special  honor  to  Dr.  Hannah  McK. 
Lyons  in  recognition  of  her  unselfish 
service,     tireless     efforts,     and     in- 
valuable contributions   which   have 
been    and    will    continue    to    be    a 
source  of  inspiration   to   the   Dairy 
Industry.      Special    souvenir    place 
cards  were  provided  for  the  guests. 
Toastmistress  of   the  occasion   was 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graham,formerly  of 
the     Dairy     Council     staff.       Mrs. 
Graham  first  introduced  Mrs.  E.  C. 
punning,   alumna   of   Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  paid  tribute  to 
the    great    work    of    Dr.    Lyons    in 
initiating  plans  for  building  women's 
dormitories  at  that  institution. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Briggs  of  Yardley, 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  for  the  Grange 
organization  and  enumerated  the 
many  Grange  activities  in  which  Dr. 
Lyons  had  participated  so  often. 

In  introducing  the  speaker  for  the 
Dairy  Council.  Mrs.  Graham  said 
that  early  in  Inter-State  days, 
producers    realized    that    milk    was 
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meeting  serious  competition  with 
other  commodities  on  the  food 
market.  This  was  discussed  with 
distributors  and  others  and  the 
result  was  the  creation  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  to  the  work  and  the  value 
of  which  Dr.  Lyons,  drafted  early  to 
assist  it.  had  contributed  for  many 
years. 

For  the  Dairy  Council,  Miss 
Boucher  spoke  of  th#»  manv  hnrriari 
qualities  which  had  so  specially 
endeared  Dr.  Lyons  to  those  who 
knew  and  worked  with  her. 

Dr.   Lyons,  after  being  asked   by 
Mrs.   Graham,   spoke  again   to   this 
second  gathering.     "Fill  your  place 
in  your  home  and  community  and  do 
your  job  there,  is   the  best  thing   1 
can  say  to  you",  she  concluded. 
Then  on  behalf  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
Mrs.  Graham  presented  Dr.   Lyons 
with   a    radio,    as   a    token    both    of 
deep  attachment  and  of  progress  in 
science   by   which   the   radio   makes 
communities  and  individuals  in  com- 
munities  so    much    nearer    to   each 
other,    so    much    more    able    to    co- 
operate helpfully  with  one  another 
a  fitting  keynote  to  this  luncheon  in 
honor    of   one    who    has    been    out- 
standing  for   her  spirit   of   helpful, 
willing    cooperation     throughout     a 
long    and     valuable     career     which 
continues  to  be  ever  more  produc- 
tive. 
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Making  Folks  Want  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

for  all  purposes.     The  Dairy  Council  has 
simply     pointed     out     constantly     that     a 
8'^ate''.  consumption  of  milk  is  essential  to 
well-being,  and  as  more  money  has  become 
available,  purchases  of  milk  have  increased, 
•n       L**""^*    maximum    consumption    of 
milk,   the  Dairy   Industry  needs   the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  general  public. 
Other  mdustries  have  found  it  is  important 
to    develop    and     foster    activities    which 
might  be  broadly  stated  under  the  term  of 
public  relations."      Public  relations,  so  far 
as  the  Dairy    Industry  of  Philadelphia   is 
concerned,  have  been  much  of  the  type  of 
unwelcome   in-laws   presenting   a   constant 
threat  to  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
dairy  family.     It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
"V-  L     }^^^   ^^    '^^    unfavorable    publicity 
which  the  Dairy  Industry  has  received  for 
the  past  several  years,  that  there  is  not  more 
Mtagonism  on    the   part   of  the  consumer 
than  IS  apparent  today.     However,  we  must 
keep  m  mind  that  the  con.sumers  hold  the 
purse    strings    which    make    possible    the 
growth  of  this  Dairy  Industry,  and  every 
eltort   should    be   made    to    present    to    the 
consumers  a  picture  of  an  industry  that  is 
honestly     and     sincerely     endeavoring     to 
give  the  general  public  a  good  product  at  a 
a.r  price      If  there  be  marketing  problems 
m  this  industry  which  need  correction,  the 
mdustry  itself  should  correct  them   before 
consumers    become    aroused    and    demand 
changes. 

We  ourselves  have  spent  much  time, 
especially  ,n  the  last  five  years,  in  those 
activities  which  may  be  termed  generally  as 
public  relations".  We  have  continually 
pointed  out  to  consumers  that  there  are 
very  intricate  problems  involved  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk,  prob- 
lems which  the  consumer  is  in  no  position 
TO  understand  clearly  unless  he  is  willing  to 


devote  a   great  deal  of   time  and    thought 
to  the  study  of  these  economic  difficulties. 
Consumers     in     the     Philadelphia     market 
have  been   patient  with   the  efforts  of  the 
industry  to  solve  these  problems.     We  feel 
that  we  could  work  much  more  effectively 
if  we  did  not  have  to  combat  a  considerable 
amount    of     loose     talk     and     unfavorable 
statements  that  find  their  way  into  the  press, 
attacking   some    branch    of    the    Dairy    In- 
dustry.   I    realize   fully    that  producers  are 
seldom  responsible  for  these  attacks  on  the 
industry,  but.  though  innocent,  thev  wiff^r 
from  the  results. 

Again.  I  believe  that  more  milk  could  be 
sold   if  the   margin   between   the  prices  of 
evaporated  milk  and  milk  in  other  concen- 
trated forms  and  fresh   milk  were  smaller 
I  here  appears  to  be  a  growing  demand  for 
milk  in  concentrated  form.     A  constantly 
'""*^*f*P8  .percentage    of    infants    born    in 
Philadelphia   have   found  evaporated   milk 
*"  IL      ij""*^*'"^  bottles  rather  than  fresh 
milk      Homemakers  have  found  increasing 
numbers  of  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
able     to    substitute    evaporated    milk    for 
Jresh  milk     particularly  in  cooking.    There- 
fore. I  repeat  that  if  the  margin  between  the 
cost  of  evaporated  milk  and  fresh  milk  were 
less  the  selling  problem  of  fresh  milk  would 
become    easier.      Please    do    not    interpret 
this  as  an  expression  that  the  price  of  fresh 
milk   IS   too   high   in   this  market       Phila- 
delphia  enjoys   a    better    quality    of    fresh 
milk   at   lower  cost    than   any   other   large 
eastern  market  in   the  United  States.      If 
however,   the  same  safeguards  of  sanitary 
inspection    surrounded    the    production    of 
some  of  this  concentrated   milk     that  are 
necessary  for  fresh  milk,  some  of  this  price 
margin  would  undoubtedly  disappear. 

^^  J  S***!^  ^°"»»cil  does  not  shy  away 
from  difficult  problems,  nor  are  we  willing 
to  admit  that  the  maximum  consumption 
ot  milk  has  been  obtained  in  this  market 
despite  some  of  the  difficulties  enumerated 
above.     We  feel  confident  that  if  the  pro- 
ducers in  this  area  continue  to  produce  the 
same  quality  of  milk  that  has  prevailed  in 
this  market  for  several  years  past,  and  if  we 
continue  actively  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  fact  that  milk  always  has  been  and  still 
continues  to  be  our  most  important  single 
food,    we    shall,    as    economic    conditions 
improve,     find     a     constantly     increasing 
consumption  of  fresh  fluid  milk 


The  ''Why''  of  Figures 


The  total  value  of  all  truck  crops 
grown  in  Maryland  in  1938  is  esti- 
mated at  $9,695,000,  or  4  percent 
less  than  in  1937. 


Moe  was  trying  to  describe  to  his 

friend     the     kind    of     fish     he    had 

caught.     "I  tell  you."  he  explained. 

It  was  that  long!     1  never  saw  such 

a  fish  in  my  life!" 

"1     believe    you,"    answered     his 
friend. 


n>ff^ 


"Well  of  all  the  crazy  places  ta 
put  that  thing,  right  where  I'm 
supposed  ta  eat!!** 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

for  some  time.  Business  activity  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  is  much  improved. 
Employment  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  September,  1939.  was  8  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago  with  payrolls  up  19  percent. 
Industrial  production  was  17  percent 
better  than  in  September.  1938.  Retail 
sales  were  I  I  percent  stronger  and  the 
wholesale  trend  was  up  24  percent. 

These  few  Drinrinl«>  tnAtfaffsr*  «»•«  (m^'e^ 
able  and  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  increased 
^"?0"nt8  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
Milk  consumption  in  136  leading  markets 
in  the  United  States  for  September.  1939. 
was  up  5.79  percent  over  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year.  This  increase  has  been 
continuous  now  for  the  last  few  months  and 
indicates  considerable  strengthening  in 
consumer  purchasing  power,  not  only 
locally,  but  nationally  as  well. 

Stocks  of  dairy  products  are  not  burden- 
some  and   are   considerably  lower   than   a 
year  ago.     Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter 
m  the  ten  principle  markets  of  the  United 
States   on    November    21.     1939.    were    67 
million   pounds,   just  one  half  of  the    1 34 
million  pounds  in  storage  one  year  earlier. 
In   the  same   markets  cheese  storage   was 
down  5  million  pounds  below  a  year  ago. 
Storage    supplies    or    evaporated    milk    on 
October  I  were  down  to  133  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  398  million  pounds  one 
year  earlier  and  dry  skimmilk  stocks  were 
reduced  from  53  million  pounds  October   I 
a  year  ago  to   12  million  pounds  the  same 
date   this   year.      In   other   words,   storage 
supplies   of   evaporated    milk   were   off   62 
percent     and     skimmilk     supply     was     17 
percent  less. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  the 
consumption,  or  as  economists  call  it.  the 
apparent  trade  output  of  these  manufactur- 
to«f  "'J'  P*"*^"*^**  f^o*"  the  first  8  months  of 
.  .  '"e  consumption  of  butter  was  126 
million  pounds  greater  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1938.  with  evaporated  milk 
sales  up  83  million  pounds  and  sales  of  dry 
skimmilk  22  million  pounds  over  a  year  ago, 
while  cheese  consumption  appeared  about 
the  same. 

With  the  imprdvement  in   both  storage 
stock  situation  and  consumption  trend,  we 
are    also    witnessing    an    improvement    in 
prices  of  these  products      Butter  prices  on 
the  wholesale  market  have  shown  continued 
strong  improvement  since  they  rose  above 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association's 
supported    price   during    the    summer   and 
New  York  extras  are  now  a  fraction  above 
30  cents  per  pound.     Cheese  prices  have 
increased  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  in  the 
wholesale  market  and  dry  skimmilk,  along 
with    the    other    dried    milks,    has    shown 
considerable  gain  over  a  year  ago.     Casein 
prices     likewise     have     shown     continued 
advance.     These  price  increases,  although 
some   of   them  do  not  directly  affect  our 
market,  do  have  a  very  important  effect  on 
our  general  price  structure.      Our  Class  II 
and  III  prices,  of  course,  fluctuate  directly 
as  butter  prices  fluctuate  for  they  are  based 
on  the  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York 
These  facts  illustrate  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  data  kept  by  our  department  and 
which,  collectively,  are  used  to  keep  your 
market  and  your  price  in  line  with  what  we 
feel  is  a  sound  marketing  program. 

From  time  to  time  this  department  has 
been  assisted  and  has  assisted  other  depart- 
ments.    Generally,  however,  this  work  was 
handled     by     the     four     people    regularly 
employed     in     the     Market      Information 
Department.     The  cooperation    that   they 
and   the  others  gave  in  carrying  out  our 
program    was    splendid.      Many    times    in 
order  to  complete  our  duties  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  overtime  and  do  night  work 
They  never  hesitated  in  this,  and  that  kind 
of  cooperation  goes  far  to  build  the  morale 
of  an  organization. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Secondary  Mar[kets 


TRENTON 


The  entire  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Trenton  Market  will  meet  for 
reorgariization  on  Friday.  December 
8,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  100  percent 
attendance  will  be  attained.  The 
Marketmg  Committee  also  meets 
on  that  date  at  10:00  a.m..  at  the 
offices  of  the  Castanea  Dairy  Com- 
pany. 

The  market  situation  in  the 
Trenton  area  remains  in  a  healthy 
condition  with  the  supplies  of  our 
buyers  well  adjusted  to  their  needs. 
Members  meeting  sanitary  require- 
ments are,  as  far  as  is  known, 
provided  with  satisfactory  markets. 

Milk  prices  continue  the  same  as 
previously,  with  no  new  orders  being 
issued  by  the  Control  Board  since 
their  hearing  in  October. 

Producers  from  the  Trenton  area, 
many  of  them  with  their  wives, 
were  well  represented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Cooperative,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  November  28-29. 


fication  percentages  and  class  prices 
on  New  York  milk,  the  prices  apply- 
ing to  3.5%  milk  delivered  in  the 
200-mile  zone. 

The  blended  price  on  3 . 5  milk  in 
that  zone  is  $2.21  per  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  price  at  Lancaster, 
because  being  located  in  the  160-mile 
zone,  being  $2,303. 


NEW.  COOLER 
COW       > 


World-Famous 


ru  w      , 
ANTI- 
FRICTION 
TtNSION 
CONTROL  , 


WILMINGTON 


StEWART  clipmaster 

tension  control  assures  perfect  tension  between 
blades  for  pooler,  lichter  runnini?  —  faster,  easier 
rlippiiiR.  Makes bladesstayHharploriKer.  The  mott 


LANCASTER 


The  entire  advisory  committee  for 
the  Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket met  November  24  and  selected 
their  Executive  Committee  and  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year.  H  R 
Metzler  of  the  Paradise  Local  was 
elected  president;  H.  F.  Brubaker 
of  Lancaster,  member  of  the  West 
Larnpeter  Local,  vice-president;  H 

c    L  %X?^^'  ^'^^ow  Street,  member 
of  the  West  Lampeter  Local,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; and  in  addition  Wal- 
ter E   Herr   Millersville.  J.  S.  Shenk 
and  John  Forry  of  Lancaster,  Nor- 
man   Forney    of    Lititz    and    Wm 
Bleacher  of  Quarryvile  were  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee.    Other 
members  of  the  advisory  committee 
!?f\"^%F'    ^-    Neff,     Millersville; 
Walter  Shank  and  Adam  E.  Myers 
of   Lancaster;   Wm.    McGleisner   of 
New  Providence  and  Max  Clugston 
of   Lititz.      Charles   E.    Cowan   was 
elected     to     continue     as      market 
manager  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Class  Percentages  Price 

I  58.77 

n-A  19  70 

n-B  2.65 

III-A  3.43 

III-B  6.32 

III-C  4.05 

Ill-D  3  92 

IV-A  [sj 

As  a  part  of  the  milk  of  many  of 
the  members  in  the  Lancaster  secon- 
dary market  is  sold  on  the  New  York 
market,  we  are  reporting  the  classi- 


$2.82 
1.90 
1. 919 
1.519 
1.55 
1.15 
I.  125 
1.05 
\.22 


The  Wilmington  Market  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  on  a  level 
production  plan  for  this  market  and 
at  a  meeting  on  November  24 
submitted  a  proposed  plan  to  the 
three  largest  Wilmington  dealers, 
who  are  taking  it  under  considera- 
tion. Members  of  the  Market 
Committee  or  the  market  manager 
will  be  glad  to  supply  anyone  with 
details  of  the  plan.  They  assure 
everyone  that  no  plan  will  be  put 
into  effect  until  all  producers  have 
had  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
on  it. 

The  supply  of  milk  in  the  Wilm- 
ington   market    has    dropped,    with 
several  dealers  buying  milk  or  cream 
from  a  manufacturing  dealer.     The 
committee    approves    this    plan    in 
preference     to     taking    on     outside 
shippers    because    the   latter    would 
add    to    the    surplus    next    spring. 
Members    are    urged    to    hold    their 
production  at  the  highest  practicable 
level  until  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  Wilmington  Board  of  Health 
inspection   has   been   completed   by 
Robert     Gray,     inspector.       About 
50   producers    in    the    market    have 
been   sent   letters    outlining  regula- 
tions which  must    be  met  by  them 
before    a    re-inspection    is    made    if 
these   producers   are    to    hold    their 
Wilmington    market.       Any     Inter- 
State     member     receiving     such     a 
letter  is  urged  to  meet  all  require- 
ments at  once  in  order  to  avoid  loss 
°f  /market.      The    market    manager 
will   be  glad   to  supply  information 
on  these  points  when  desired. 

Meeting  Calendar 

December  8-  ^^V'sory  Committee  of  Trenton 
Inter-State  Milk  Market~]9  W  State 
Street,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

December  19  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Commi«ce— Woodbury  N.  J 

State    Milk    Market    Committee-County 
Agent  8  Office,  Hollidaysburg.  Pa. 

December  28-W^,7m»n5/on  Inter-State  Milk 

Market  Committee— Newsirk,  Del 
January    15-19.    \94a~Pennsylvania    Slate 

tarm  Products  5Aou>— Harrisburg  Pa 

tural  Week  and  Farm  5Aou>— Trenton. 


powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  I  a.«ts 

longer,    l-an-cooled,    ball-bearing    motor    exclusive 
r-^J^"!-^'^-  ^  ompletely  insulated  in  the  special 


EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2  Inchea  in  diameter  The 
nnest.  most  enduring  clIpiKT  ever  made  for  cows  horses 
dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  S?.5.m  valve  for  only  tlO.Oo  coniDletp" 
100-120  volts.  Srieclal  voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your 
dealer  a  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for 
I'  REE  catalog  of  8tewart  electric  and  hand-power  nit), 
ping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  nnd  guaranteed  bv 
C  h  cago  Flexible  Shaft  Company.  5«49,Rooeevelt  Road" 
C  hlcago.  IlUnolB.  60  years  making  QualUy  products 


HEW  KIND  OF 

PORTABLE 
MILKER 

MEETS  Ml  INSPECTION  Dl  ||CI 
REOUIREMENTS rLUo! 

F  IC  K  K  X  CLEAN  in  a  few  aeconda.  Vacuum 
■djuetabie  to  each  cow.  No  pulMtor 
no  pipelines.  NEW  Lip  Action  VaiTe 
that  can't  sticlc  or  foul.    Result  of 


llutli  name  for 
•  •nsational 

facts  and  amaz-    iv-- r : •■*'^;-    — ..  w. 

ln«  low  price    35  ye«fe    eiperience.   Nothing  like 
en tlie Portable    old  portables.  Don't  buy  any  milker 

J*'L**f-''  *"•*    ""*"  y*"  *•'  '"ct«  about  Che  new 
look  38  yaars 

to  perfect.  In- 

hHtnation  Free 


ylnker-HoltK 

Knker.HomiMfg.C«.,R.Mi  2012  Port  Miir«n,  Mk* 


CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES] 

Entered  {in  [the 
Review  Picture  Contest 

fV^Prizes: 

j|$5.00  if    picture    is  used    on   front 
page.     $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

^Open  to: 

"uJ Members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

fVi^equirements  of  picture: 

^  Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive 
background.  Farm  subject,  that  will 
mterest  others  on  its  merits. 

Description  of  picture  (brief) 

Identification  of  sender. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned.) 


Rising  commodity  prices,  business 
improvement  and  a  high  level  of 
consumption  of  dairy  products  are 
factors  indicating  improvement  in 
the  dairy  situation. 


Knowledge  is  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  door  of  opportunity. 


"Your  husband  is  certainly  well 
preserved  at  sixty  years." 

"Well,  why  not.  He  gets  canned 
at  every  place  he  works." 
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Picture  by_Eugene  WyhU,  Worton,  Md. 


Snow  On  a  Country  Lane 


The  1940 

Both    Supply    and 

WITH  THE  beginning  of  a  new 
year    it    seems    appropriate 
to   call    to   the   attention   of 
inter-^jtate    members    some    of    the 
trends    of    the    dairv    indnsfry    .o 
observed  at   this   time.     From'The 
Dairy  Outlook   for    1940".   recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  learn  that 
following  a  1  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  in  1938    there 
appears    to    have    been    another     I 
percent  increase  in  1939.     The  1938 
increase   was    the   first   in   5   years, 
following  a  decline  in  cow  numbers 
which  started  in   1934.     As  for  the 
immediate  future  'The  Dairy  Out- 
look    report  says  "increases  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  in  the  next  two 
years  are  expected  to  be  more  rapid 
than   m    the   last    two  years.      The 
number  of  young  stock  on  farms  is 
more    than   enough    to   provide   for 

Zm  rd794T' '^ '°  ''''''  '-^^ 

The  present  increase  seems  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  average  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United 
:>tates.  Increases  were  noted  parti- 
cularly in  the  corn  and  cotton  belts 
and  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
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Dairy   Outlook 

Demand    Apparently    Increasing 


January,  1940  J 


situation  exists  in   regard    to  heifer 
calves,    of    which    the    number    on 

sS. ''''    '^    ^"'"^"^^    ^^  ^^ 
It  is  diflficuit   to  control   the  rate 
ot    culling    and    therefore    hard    to 
estimate  the  number  of  these  young 
dairy    animals     that     will     actually 
remain  on  the  farms.    Replacements 
wU    continue  to  be  needed  because 
of  losses  from  the  Bang's  test,   but 
79A  n^rf     r^^^'".*''''^'"^  June  30.  1939. 
220.000     Bang's     infected     animals 
were  eliminated   as  compared   with 
an     average    of    390,000    annually 
since  the  program   was  initiated  in 


More  Heifers  Raised 

"More  significant  than  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  milk  cows  is 
the  increase  in  number  of  heifers 
and    heifer  calves    being   saved    for 

L^C  ""^XL  ^^^^o'-.d'ng  to  the  Out- 
It  u  ^^  drought  of  1934-36  and 
the  short  suppies  of  feed  on  farms 
mTf  ^^^.^^'•^y  part  of  1935  and 
1937  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
calves  saved  m  those  years. 

Since  the  harvesting  of  1937  feed 
crops,    however     supplies    of    both 
eed  grain  and  hay  have  been  large 
m   relation   to   the  number  of  live- 
stock on  farms  and  prices  of  milk 

esTir^H'^-    ^^"^^    ^--e    been 
especially  high  in  relation  to  feeds" 

the   report   states.      "The   price    of 

dairy  products   has   been   higher  in 

relation  to  feeds  than  in  the  4  year 

fXof    l^'^K^^V^^^^-^^^- 
tall   o     1937.      These    factors    have 

stimulated  saving  of  heifer  calves" 
Exceed  Replacement  Needs 

t.on  the  Outlook  Report  States  that 

r4S0  0Orr/.'?^^/'^*^-^-'^^be 
X4UU.000  head  of  heifers  one  to  two 

years  old  on  farms which   is 

dediced  y    more    than    the    amoun 
needed  for  normal  replacements  .... 
and  would   be  the  highest  number 
of  heifers  in  relation  to  cows  in  the 
20    years    of    record."      A    similar 


Better  Producers 

Together    with    this    increase    in 
cow  numbers  which  is  expected   to 
continue    we  appear  to  be  experienc- 
ing   a    higher   production   per  cow 
according   to  reports  issued   by   the 
Agricultural    Marketing    Service    of 
the    United    States    Department    of 
Agriculture,     which     states.     "Milk 
production    per    cow    in    herds     of 
crop  correspondents  on  December  I 
averaged  the  highest  for  that  date  in 
the  I  3  years  of  record  and  showed  an 
increase  of  2  percent  over  that  on  the 
same    date    a    year    ago".       These 
figures    are    for    the    country    as    a 
whole. 

To  get  a  correct  view  of  the 
dairy  picture  we  must  balance 
consumption  trends  against  pro- 
duction On  this  subject  the  report 
says  lotal  consumption  of  dairy 
products     in     1939     will     probably 

1938"°"'  *■     ^'^^"     ">«"     '" 


Demand  Greatly  Improved 

Government  reports  indicate  that 
inthelOmonthsof  1939,  1 32  million 

han  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
k.  '-°,"^"'"Pt'°n  of  all  cheese  in 
the  same  10  months  was  reported  as 
'f  million  pounds  less  than  in  1938 
while  evaporated  milk  consumption 
was  reported  as  being  up  2°7 
million  pounds^   With  production  of 

ly  under   1938  and  consumption  of 

Treater'th     ?'"'"''  '^^''^  P"^^-^- 
greater,  the  storage  situation  is  very 

Tees  ZT'"  '^^"  ^y^"  ^^^  -d 
prices    are    correspondingly    better. 

issued  from  various  sources  for 
upwari  r"!,^''  V"'""'^  ^  definite 
mTat'flu"i^"c"et^°"'"'"''"°"°f 

ien^rs^:e-gttrg-"tor;^^t 


dairy  picture.    The  Business  Review 
[or    December,    published     by    the 
hederal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia.  states  tha^  indu«»^«-«i  -^^-j 
tion    m    the    Philadelphia    Federal 
Reserve    district     was     16    percent 
better  in  the  first  10  months  of  1939 
than   for   the  same  period  of    1938 
October   showed   a    25   percent   imi 
provement.       General    employment 
tor  the    10-month  period   was   up  2 
percent,  while  payrolls  were  up  I2 
percent,  according  to  this  report 

Ihe  sanie  authority  states  that 
retail  trade  in  all  stores  in  the 
district  was  up  6  percent  and  whole- 
sale  sales  were  up  9  percent  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1939  as  compared 
with  the  same  1938  period. 

Business  Conditions  a  Factor 

^'a  u-    f •  ^^"^^^'    •"   ^    release 
issued   by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural     Economics.     Pennsylvania 
:5tate    College,    sums    up   the   dairv 
situation  m  these  words.  "Longtime 
upward     tendencies    in    dairy    cow 
numbers  are  at  present  most  marked 
in  the  northeastern  and  lake  states 
dairy  regions,  although  over  a  longer 
period,    the    corn    belt    and    cotton 
belt    are    likely    to    assume    greater 
importance. 

•'Dairy    markets  strengthened  in 
early    fall    following    unusually    low 
prices    during    last    summer.      Re- 
duction  in  dairy  stocks  and  general 
rising  in  commodity  prices  improved 
the    price   situation.      Further    im- 
provement    depends    primarily    on 
further    improvement     in     business 
and    commodity    prices    generally." 
tarl  H.  Rinear.  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Economist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural     Experiment     Station 
says.      With    the    improvement    in 
business,  sonie  increase  in  consump- 
tion   of    fluid    milk    and    cream    is 

ufirr^^^  Jotal  production  of  man! 
ufactured  dairy  products  for  the 
corning  year  is  likely  to  continue 
high,  but 't  IS  expected  to  show  little 
change  for  1938  or  1939." 

Sandy  had  been  courting  Jean  for 
four  years.      He  had   tested   her  in 

could  """^  ^H  "f«  ^  «^d  cook, 
could  scrub  well,  darn  excellently, 
nriake  her  own  clothes,  did  not  go  to 
the  pictures,  and  was  in  every  way 
ideal  for  the  position  as  Sandy's  wife 
Do  you  read  in  bed.  Jean^ 
he  asked  anxiously.  '* 

"No.  Sandy-   unless  it's  a   braw 
bricht.  moonhght  nicht." 

are^um  "n?"'^^*'  ''  ^""''^  ^  ^*^^"«and 
arguments.  -Gladstone. 


New  Yearns  Resolution 


T^HE  FARMER  who  got  so  upset  about  the 
*    fleas  on  his  shepherd  dog  that  he    killed 
the  dog   is   not   unlike   some   people   in   this 
country. 

We  have  a  thing  of  immeasurable  value 
in  this  democracy  of  ours.  With  all  our 
troubles  we  have  more  peace,  more  liberty, 
even  more  money  than  have  the  peoples  of 
any  other  land. 

Yet  there  are  persons  unthinking  enough, 
and  careless  enough,  to  risk  losing  the  whole 
business,  because  some  phase  of  our  national 
life  doesn't  suit  them. 

All    one  has    to  do    these   days    really    to 


appreciate  America  is  to  turn  one's  radio  on 
to  the  daily  broadcasts  from  Europe. 

Therefore,  for  1940,  let  each  of  us — 
producer,  distributor  and  consumer  alike — 
resolve  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve and  uphold,  and  nothing  to  pull  down 
nor  destroy  this  precious  thing  we  have. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  more  for 
democracy  that  just  talk  about  it.  We  must 
live  it  as  well. 


Directors  Met  December  21 


THE  REGULAR  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
was  held  on  Thursday.  December  2 1 , 
1939.  with  all  members  present. 
The  regular  meeting  dates  for  the 
directors  will  be  the  third  Thursday 
of  even  numbered  months  during 
the  year;  the  regular  meeting  dates 
of  the  Executive  Committee  will 
be  the  third  Thursday  of  odd 
numbered  months. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the 
directors  following  the  annual  dele- 
gate meeting,  it  was  necessary  to 
spend  considerable  time  on  routine 
matters,  including  the  hearing  of 
reF>orts  of  committees. 

Policies  Discussed 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
future  policies  with  regard  to  sign- 
ing up  of  members.  A  general 
discussion  of  the  level  production 
program  followed,  which  concluded 
with  the  authorization  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission. 

The  status  of  producers  who  move 
to  new  locations  and  transfer  to 
unapproved  markets  without  the 
Cooperative's  approval  was  discuss- 
ed. 

Reports  were  heard  on  a  situation 
existing  with  one  dairy  which  is  in 
arrears  in  paying  members  supply- 
ing that  dairy  with  milk.  It  was 
stated  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
work  out  arrangements  which  will 


assure  all  producers  involved  of 
continued  satisfactory  markets  with 
the  least  possible  loss  to  the  Co- 
operative. 

The  directors  authorized  the  re- 
printing of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Cooperative,  the  reprint  to  include 
all  amendments  and  additions  since 
the  previous  printing. 

The  directors  authorized  the  man- 
agement to  cancel  the  membership 
and  redeem  stock  of  members  from 
whom  no  commission  has  been 
received  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  after  first  getting  in  touch 
with  each  such  member  and  the 
director  from  his  District.  This  is 
to  be  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
membership  lists  alive  and  up-to- 
date. 

Regulations 

A  discussion  was  heard  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  radio  program 
being  sponsored  by  the  dairy  inte- 
rests of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  of  consumers  to 
the  value  and  quality  of  milk 
available  to  them  through  the  local 
industry.  Although  the  plan  was 
received  favorably,  no  action  was 
taken. 

A  general  discussion  of  proposed 
changes  in  health  regulations  under 
Pennsylvania  Act  210  was  held  by 
the  directors.  It  was  decided  that  a 
committee  meet  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Health  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  regulations  and  for  the  pur- 


pose of  securing  greater  uniformity 
of  inspection,  especially  as  this  work 
affects  producers  supplying  Penn- 
sylvania markets. 


Experiment  Station 
Report  Ready 

The  52nd  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  many  experimental  projects 
now  under  way  or  recently  com- 
pleted. 

The  Station  attempts  to  aid 
farmers  in  meeting  obstacles  and 
problems  in  the  practice  of  their 
pursuits  and  this  it  endeavors  to  do 
by  the  testing  of  theories  and  appli- 
cations and  by  investigations  aimed 
at  the  discovery  of  new  facts. 

Among  the  groups  making  such 
requests  are  the  Pittsburgh  Dairy 
Council,  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Milk  Dealers,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative  Potato  Grow- 
er's Association.  The  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Churches  requested  that  a 
study  be  made,  in  cooperation  with 
that  group,  of  the  social  and  religious 
welfare  of  rural  people. 

Requests  for  assistance  through 
research  were  received  by  the  Station 
from  committees  representing  green- 
house gardeners,  the  nut  growers, 
and  the  beekeepers  of  the  state. 


"May    I    have    the    afternoon    off 
to  go  shopping  with  my  wife^" 
;'No." 
"Thanks." 
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Dairy  Courses  Offered 
At  Temple    University 

Temple  University  is  offering 
night  courses  in  dairy  procedure  to 
ail  who  are  interested.  These 
courses,  which  were  started  four 
years  ago.  include  Fundamentals  of 
Klant  Operation.  Bacteriology  of 
Milk,  and  Biochemistry 

The  next  term  for  these  courses 
will  open  early  m  February.  Any 
information  concerning  them  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter.  June   12    1937  at 
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Two-Quart  Milk  Container 
Makes  Appearance 

A  recent  development  in  the  New 
York    City    milk    market    is    being 
watched  with  interest  by  the  dairy 
industry    of    the    nation.      This    is 
the  offering  of  two-quart  containers 
of  milk  at  a  price  of  3  cents  less  than 
the  regular  retail  price  of  two  one- 
quart    bottles    of    milk.       The    new 
containers   are   made   of   cardboard 
cn^j  ^""^    manufactured,    parafined. 
hlled    and    sealed    in    a    continous 
operation. 

This  package  was  offered  consum- 
ers for  the  first  time  in  November 
and  as  facilities  are  expanded,  it 
will  be  made  available  for  the 
entire  metropolitan  New  York  area. 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  and 
the  Borden  Company  are  using  the 
new  package. 

In  one  announcement  of  the  new 
container,  it  was  stated  that  this 
was  the  first  great  development  in 
merchandising  of  milk  which  has 
resulted  m  a  substantial  saving  in 
the  cost  of  distribution.  It  is 
hoped  by  its  sponsors  that  this  plan 
will  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  milk 
to  consumers,  but  will  also  aid 
producers  through  stimulating  the 
sale  of  fluid  milk. 
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through  the  Medium  of  Dairy 
Council  Program."  by  C.  I.  Cohee 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter^ 
State  Dairy  Council.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  farm 
milk  inspection. 

^A^^^^ii^L^^^^*"  °"  Friday,  January 
Z6.  will  be  given  over  to  discussions 
of  soil  conservation  programs  and 
'■^.l^^^  problems.  Beef  cattlemen 
will  hold  a  session  on  the  same  day. 


Dairy  Day  In  Jersey 
January  24-25 

New  Jersey  dairymen  will  find  a 
busy  two  days  at  Trenton.  Wednes- 
day and    Thursday.  January  24-25 
January     24     will     be     given     over 
largely  to  discussion  of  live  stock  and 
crop   problems,   with   such   subjects 
as    grass    silage,    care    of    hay    and 
pasture     fields,     and     new     pasture 
crops    receiving    special    attention. 
<-orn    and    soybeans    are    also    the 
subjects  of  several  discussions.    This 
day  s  program  will  conclude  with  a 
dinner  and  speaking  program  in  the 
evening. 

Dairy  Day  will  be  held  Thursday 
January  25  m  the  Veterans'  Room' 
War  Memorial  Building.  The  morn^ 
mg  prograrn  will  be  given  over  to 
questions  of  herd  health,  while  the 
afternoon  session,  in  addition  to  a 
discussion  of  Bang's  disease,  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  milk  market- 
ing problems. 

The  Annual  Dairy  Banquet  will 
6^^3S'^^jtf^^^S^ry-W  Hotel  at 
Hoi  M  •  .°"  J^^'-sday.  with  the 
Honorable  A.  Harry  Moore,  Cover- 
nor  of  New  Jersey,  headlining  the 
speaking  program.  4-H  Dairy  Club 
members    will    also    come    in    for 

'^T^     n''^^?^?!^^^  ^^  ^^'s  meeting. 
The  Milk  Dealers'  Association  o 
Z"V"lf^   '«   H^ing   a   meeting 
H \  I    i5-i*j^T°°'J  °^  January  25  in 
Hotel    Hildebrecht.      A  subject   o^ 

w  a  talk.    Increasing  Consumption 


Profit  79  Cents  Per  Cow, 
Penn  State  Study  Reveals 

Returns  from  the  production  of 
milk  affect  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
er s  economic  condition  more  than 

\T/^^i  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^""^  enterprise. 
W.  L.  Barr.  assistant  in  the  depart- 
nient  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
claims  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  79 
dairy  farms  in  four  areas  of  the 
state. 

"Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
cash  income  of  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers m  1938  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  wholesale  and  retail  milk  and 
Huid  cream,"  he  says.  "Of  these 
receipts  62  percent  was  derived 
from  milk  sold  at  wholesale  prices." 

The  survey  revealed  that  the 
average  Pennsylvania  dairyman  has 
an  investment  of  approximately  $  I  7S 
per  cow  in  his  business.     The  gross 

""^^^  ^ .  r-f5K'"^  ^  ^'^^  ^«»-  one  year 
was  $157.06.  Manual  labor  was 
estimated  at  30  cents  per  hour. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  milk  studied  was  $1  89 
But  on  individual  farms,  according 
to  Barr.  the  cost  of  milk  production 
ranged  from  as  little  as  $|.I6  per 
hundredweight  to  $3.40. 

The  summary  of  the  costs  and 
returns  per  cow  for  the  1. 197  dairy 
cows  on  the  79  farms  studied  shows 
lAl  A^  ^y^'^^^  '•eturn  per  cow  was 

!     fil    i7Q    '^'''^    ^"    average    net 
proht  of  79  cents  per  cow. 


"Cow  Exchange"  Plan 
Now  Under  Way 

A  new  development  recently  came 
to  our  attention  which  should  prove 
of  great  value  and  benefit  to  dairy- 
men who  are  wishing  either  to  sell 
or    buy    dairy    cows       This    is    the 

with  headquarters  at  Bridgeton.  N. 
J.,  which  IS  listing  animals  that 
dairymen  may  offer  for  sale,  and  also 
that  other  dairymen  may  wish  to 
buy.  Through  this  bureau,  the 
buyer    and    seller    are    brought    to! 

direct  with  no  handling  of  the  dairy 
animals  through  stock  yards  or  on 
regular  cattle  trucks  which  may 
possibly  carry  contamination. 

Honor  is  a  harder  master  than  the 
^^^-  -Mark  Twain. 
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Clair  Griffith,  aaen- 
ior  at  Quarry ville. 
Pa.,  high  school,  and 
hit  purebred  Hol- 
stein  cow  "Laagie". 
Clair  has  made  an 
enviable  record  as  a 
member    of   Future 

rAtrr%€faOi  rtlfiewlCa, 

and  in  4-H  dairy  club 
work,  his  cow  also 
winning  local  and 
state  honors  for  him. 


Dairy  Short  Courses 
At  Penn  State  College 

The  1940  dairy  manufacturing 
short  courses  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  will  open  January  8 
and  continue  through  February  I  7, 
it  is  announced  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Dahle, 
professor    of    dairy    manufacturing. 

The  first  of  the  three  2-week 
short  courses  which  opens  on  Jan- 
uary 8  will  cover  the  testing  of 
dairy  products  and  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese.  The  second, 
which  runs  from  January  22  to 
February  3,  will  deal  with  ice  cream 
making.  During  the  third  short 
course,  February  5-17,  the  students 
will  study  market  milk  and  milk 
control. 

During  the  past  47  years,  over 
2500  young  men  have  been  trained 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
various  lines  of  creamery  work, 
Dahle  said.  Many  of  them  are  now 
filling  positions  in  dairy  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

• 

Blue   Stamps   Used    Mostly 
To    Buy    Protective    Foods 

What  do  families  on  relief 
actually  buy  with  blue  stamps  issued 
free  as  a  practical  method  for 
distributing  foods  of  which  there  is 
a  surplus  supply?  What  foods  do 
they  choose  when  they  have  op- 
portunity to  select  as  they  please 
from  a  limited  list  of  surplus  foods? 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  general 
conclusions,  says  Milo  Perkins,  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  food-stamp 
program.  But  for  a  6-week  period 
the  stamp  holders  spent  a  little 
more  than  80  percent  of  their  blue 
stamps  for  "protective"  foods  and  a 
little  less  than  20  percent  for  flour 
corn  meal,  rice,  and  beans.  Butter, 
eggs,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  protective  values. 

For  this  period  the  stamp  plan 
was  effective  in  five  cities.  There 
were  minor  differences  in  adminis- 
trative methods  to  discover  which 
variations  of  the  basic  plan  seemed 
to  work  best.      In   general,  orange- 


colored  stamps,  which  were  bought 
by  the  relief  family,  could  be  used  to 
buy  any  foods,  and  half  as  many 
blue  stamps  given  free  could  be 
spent  only  for  foods  on  the  official 
surplus  list  including  butter,  eggs, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  peaches,  pears, 
cabbages,  peas,  tomatoes,  onions, 
dried  prunes,  white  flour,  graham 
flour,  corn  meal,  rice,  and  dried 
beans.  Nutritionists  do  not  class 
the  last  five  items  as  "protective" 
foods. 


Pennsylvania  Dairymen 
Meet  on  January  18 

The  big  day  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  as  far  as  dairymen  are 
concerned,  is  Thursday,  January  18, 
on  which  day  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  Association  holds  its 
annual  meeting.  Preceding  that 
program,  however,  the  annual 
Dairymen's  banquet  will  be  held 
at  6:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  January 
I  7.  H.  H.  Snavely,  member  of  the 
Farm  Show  Commission  and  promi- 
nent in  Inter-State  activities,  espjeci- 
ally  in  the  Lancaster  area,  will  be 
toastmaster. 

Other  important  features  of  the 
banquet  will  be  the  announcement 
of  prizes  and  awards  to  winners  in 
the  Annual  Milk  Show  and  to 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tion members  of  the  state. 

Important  features  of  the  Thurs- 
day morning  meeting  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  include  a  discus- 
sion of  the  National  Dairy  Show  for 
1940.  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
be  held  in  the  Farm  Show  buildings 
at  Harrisburg.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  dairy  outlook 
by  Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger.  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  give 
a  talk  at  this  session  on  factors 
influencing  the  efficiency  of  milk 
production. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  meeting 
will  include,  in  addition  to  the  busi- 


ness session  of  the  Association  and 
election  of  its  officers,  a  discussion 
by  E.  M.  Harmon,  New  York  Milk 
Market  Administrator,  of  "Factors 
Involved  In  the  Marketing  of  Milk 
Under  the  New  York  Federal-State 
Milk  Marketing  Agreement."  He 
will  be  followed  by  John  M.  McKee. 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission,  who  will  dis- 
cuss "Problems  Encountered  In  The 
Operation  of  Milk  Control  in  Penn- 
sylvania." 


1940  Is  Census  Year 

Not  only  will  the  census  taker 
count  faces  when  he  comes  around 
on  April  I .  or  shortly  thereafter, 
but  when  he  visits  farmers  he  will 
ask  numerous  questions  as  to  size 
of  farms,  acreage  in  various  crops, 
yields,  number  and  kinds  of  live- 
stock, equipment,  etc.  A  sample 
copy  of  the  form  he  will  fill  out 
has  been  received  by  the  editor 
of  your  Review  and  a  total  of  more 
than  230  questions  are  included. 
Fortunately,  however,  very  few  farm- 
ers will  have  occasion  to  answer 
more  than  about  one-third  of  them. 

Sample  copies  of  the  special  form 
for  farms  are  available  and  can  be 
had  upon  request  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Inter-State  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  copies  for  anyone 
requesting  them. 

It  so  happens  that  the  time  for  the 
census  comes  during  a  busy  season 
on  most  farms  and  if  a  sample  form 
is  filled  out  in  advance  of  the  census 
taker's  visit  it  may  save  considerable 
time  when  time  is  valuable.  Why 
not  get  a  copy  right  now  and  fill  it 
out  yourself? 


The  newlyweds  had  just  alighted 
from  the  train. 

"Jim,  dear,"  said  the  bride,  "let 
us  try  to  avoid  giving  the  impression 
that  we  are  newly  married." 

"All  right,  honey,  you  carry  the 
suitcases  and  the  umbrellas." 


To   love   one's   country   it   is   not 
necessary  to  hate  others. 


Use  the  Milk  Cooler 
Throughout  the  Winter 

Use  your  milk  cooler  even 
though  the  weather  is  cold.  Your 
milk  will  cool  more  quickly  if  the 
cans  are  immersed  in  the  cold 
water  of  a  cooling  cabinet  than 
can  possibly  be  done  in  the  open. 

Likewise,  if  the  milk  is  kept 
in  the  cooler  it  is  protected  from 
freezing  because  of  the  insulated 
walls  of  the  cooler  and  the  fact 
that  the  milk  can  not  freeze  until 
the  water  surrounding  it  also 
freezes,  which  will  not  happen  in 
such  a  cabinet. 


s 


Prices  Paid  for  4.0^  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

Akk'!r'?r'  "^''  '•°''-  City  Plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.50 


MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


^'^'p?MM*i?''  P^'-centages-Novemb 


PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND 


aidwm  Dairies 2  44       all  / 

reuninger.  ...  n'^t:      Abbotts  Dairies  "A"  71   o 

^m. Engei Dairy    ::::::  j;^?  p_,;'.  ^r.  "b".::.  is 


63 
2.72 
2.64 


Baldwin  Dairies  .    .        2 

inger 2 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy [      Z.83 

L»ross  Dairy 2 

Harbison 
Missimer 

Scott-Powell 2  55 

SuppIee-WiJIs-Jones  2  5^ 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.70 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 

«??«'     ^jf""      Class  III 
12.85        $1.80        $1.20 

2.85  1.80  1.21 

i.  20 'ciiri*'*'  *"'  ^^  ""[^^  °^  ««<^h  class 
JL  .u  '  .'"^'"f  P*'  »^"ndred  pounds 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk.        '^""°* 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
a]?^  Table  on  Page  7 

All     price     schedules 


Deali 


Baldwin  Dairies  55 

Blue  Hen  Farms.  53  2 

Breuninger  Dairies  77 
CI —    *^ 


87 


November 
December 


r«rX  .  schedules     at     Pennsylvania 

markets  are  set   by  official   orders  of   the 

and":^Tatd'''"    "Jr^^^'    Conin^^Uon 
b^^te^fat.  °"   "^'''^   containing   4.0% 

Class  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  aoolies 
on  Altoona.  Bethlehem.  Cresson.  Do^^I^un 
Huntingdon  Mt.  Union.  Reading.  Tamrqua 
Tyrone  and  West  Chester  markets 


'ork. 


Class  III  Prices     4.0%  Milk 

AirP™"^   KA      ,         NOVEMBER  DECEMBER 

All  Penna.  Markets         $|   25  111    7A 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations  1.25  ^'   le 

Wilmington  j   25  |   25 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  Yc 
K!r^"V^^' ,1^07^  P«r  pound 
TL    '?r^"*^'"'^0'5fi  per  pound 

face  tv^r'^'Tk''  ^""^'^^^  P"*=«  ('"  bold 
paS  b^Thl  de  fc  Tndfc'a^  T'^'l  -"" 
price  schedules  fuTn?std^*o^,3Xetf„5 

TcrS""'\'"T'«^-d  ^it»^  milk       '""^^ 
Id  checked  m  the  Inter-State  office 
Ihe  prices  quoted  as  the  average  orices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses         ^ 


over  Dairy .  79  aq 

Delchester.      ..  f f  f 

Eachus  Dairies 84   " 

Engel  Dairy.  .  «Q  aa 

Fraims  Dairies   .....  .  g,      ^ 

Gross  Dairies 73 

Harbison  Dairies ...  qq 

Harshbarger  Dairies  *71   9 

Hernig.  Peter 52 

Hoffman  Dairy ......[[[  45  5 

Keith's  Dairy *gc 

Martin  Century  Farms     (i)79. 83 

Meyers  Dairies.  ......  79 

Missimer  Dairies.         72  a? 

Nelson  Dairy  aa 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy ...  70 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.  59  8 

Scott-PowelJ ^7° 

Stegmeier,  Clayton .  65 

Svft'^n'^""^ 67.30 

^ypherd  s  Dairy  79  7 

Turner  &  Wescott.  74 

Walnut  Bank 73 

Waple  Dairy 37 

Wawa  Dairies 75 

Williamsburg  Dairy     M5  97 

"      16-30.  96 


AND  DELAWARE 
Class    Class      Class      Clas 
I A  U 

13.4 
17.3 
M 

12.1 
17 

11.35 
28.5 
8  8 

7.38 
9.32 
27 


er,  1939 


/// 

14.7 
14.7 

n 

19.7 
6 
15.96 


2.96 
8.81 


Bonus  to 
A"  Producers 


35% 
26% 


of 
of 


Prod 
Prod. 


72.09%    Prod. 


*I2.3 

i2.2 
*I0 


3.9 


95 
87.8 


7.8 

3 
4 


19 

48 
41.3 
*  5 

(1)20.17 
30 

26.38 
16 
30 

36.3 
31 
30 

26.10 
15.3 
26 

10.75 
16 


Bal 


I 


63.4%  Class  I 
76%  of  Class  I 


ance 


Bal 


ance 


73.70% 
80%   of 


Prod. 
Prod. 


18 


6.6 
5 

io.3 

4.4 
9 


70%  of  Prod. 
84%  of  Prod. 
98.06%  Class  I 


Abbotts  Dairies 


and  checked  in  th;i;;;e;:SurXr'^^'^ 

ige 


Cast 


'A". 
•B" 


NEW  JERSEY 

Norm 
82.5 


anea  Dairy  "A"        "^ 

"  ^  ..S" 91 


88.3 


B 


lucer. 


Ihe  butterfat  differential  on  Class  I  ««^ 
II.  also  on  Class.IlI  outside  o^fPeTnsyfva 


Scott-Powell  "A" 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 


...82 
(2)  77.2 
.100 
100 


nia    IS  4  cents  for  each   point  (6]7i^}  *     P„.     .  c       .      '^O 

butterfat  more  or  less  than  4  0%  ^       ^^  °^  b     "t"  *^^  ^  .^**=^  producer's  individual  ba,.  r  ■   a        r 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f    o    b  n  ^  ^     balance").  md.vidual  base  (remainder  of  prod 

particuar  marlr^^  »^.,V:-.^'7^".I    °-.?    any  O  Martm  Centurv  n«.Vl .«  \f ,        ^.        . 


particular  market  appl 


Century  paid  in  November.  Ch 


Cream  Excess 

ll"^  Balance 

''•7  Balance 

^  Balance 

'o  Balance 

^^-^  Balance 

Balance 
Balance 
uction  in  class  indicated 


-.. :.  ziz.^  -  •>'  - ...  „  .'.s^ti^jsif  sp-;i-?.ro2  ■i«,ffirsi|. 

Housewife  (interviewing  prospec       ^  Z"^'^''""^"^"'============^^ 

airvtitian',.'^-  '^"  y-  "•-  we  Fccd  Prfce  Summa^^^B^^rrrr^ 

Country  Girl  (Anxious  to  get  the  ^°""'»«'  ^y  the  l„ter-S.ate  Milk  p!od     *^f  *^^^"er,  1939 

.  1939         ^TsS     '  ^TsTs^'"        ^  ^'^^"^^  Dec.  1939 
($perT.)      (SiirT^      M       ^^^^P^'^d  with 
30  81      ^       ?A^,A     ^      ^?X-??39       Dec.1938 


Wheat  te"'^'^*^  (^.PerT.) 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%  36  24 

24%.  41.00 

Brewer's  Grains ^^^'[  %\\ 


40.04 

32.01 

45.06 

29.87 

33.00 

39.41 

43.48 

33.01 


26.16 

35.25 

28.50 

48.29 

28.76 

29.69 

35.34 

37.97 

27.49 


+2.14 
+4.05 
+4.78 

-  1.78 
+4.35 
+9.82 
+4.03 

-  0.32 
+0.33 


all     th 


leavi 


/  thought  I'd  be 


generous  and 


leave  tome  mill,   -      ©'-•• -^'^m,  ana 
u>ould    !ra:e'^it:\^^^!rjr  Jones 


Vou     always     do 
talking  and  never  listen." 

^he:    'How  ridiculous!    IVehearrl 
every  word  I've  said."  ^ 


+20.30 
+  18.18 
+  17.68 
-  8.35 
+8.38 
+22.06 
+  16.02 
+  14.14 
+20.48 


9ome    to 


been  doin'^    f/*.'.  u  ^"^ 


drink    too! 
man's 


And  ,s  the  countersign  of  friends. 


lately?"-  "•  ''""^  '  ''"^"  ^  ^ood  boy 

"Yes,    Bobby,   you 
very  good  boy." 


»ave   been 


;;And  do  you  trust  me,  mother?" 
^^JJjen  why  do  you  go  on  hiding 
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Prices  4%   Grade  "B"   Milk 

November  Averaffes  and  November  and  December  Schedules.     CExpianatory  Notes  on  Page  6.  Col.  I.) 


(Prices  quoted  are 

f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


D«al«r  Delivery  Point 

Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia,  Pa 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc Coudersport,  Pa 

Curryville.  Pa 

Easton.  Md. 

Goshen.  Pa. 

ls.elton,  ra 

;;     Oxford.  Pa 

Port  Allegany.  Pa 

Spring  Creek,  Pa 

Avondale  Farms Bethlehem,  Pa 

Blue  Hens  Farms Wilmington,  Del 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville.  Md 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 

Delchester  Farms Edgemont.  Pa 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 

Harbison  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa 

Byers,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

*'      Hurlock,  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa 

Massey,  Md 

'•      Millville.  Pa 

Rushland,  Pa 

Sudlersville,  Md 

Harshbarger,  J.  E Altoona,  Pa 

Hernig,  Peter Boiling  Springs,  Pa 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle,  Pa 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run,  Pa 

Hoffman's  Dairy Bedford,  Pa « 

Huntingdon,  Pa J) 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa | 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa '^ 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale.  Pa n3 

Miller-Flounders Chester.  Pa ^ 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa g 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville,  Pa "^ 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown,  Pa 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del 

New  Holland,  Pa. 

Pottstown,  Pa C 

Snow  Hill,  Md OQ 
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Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md.   .  . 

Stegmeier,  Clayton Tamaqua,  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Bedford,  Pa 

Centerville,  Pa. .  .  . 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Hagerstown,  Md..  . 

Harrington,  Del.     . 

Huntingdon.  Pa. .  . 

Leaman  Place,  Pa.. 

Lewistown,  Pa 

Mercersburg,  Pa.. 

\\  "  "    Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.. 

Nassau,  Del 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Townsend,  Del.  .  .  . 

Waynesboro,  Pa. .  . 

Worton,  Md 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm    .  . 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown,  Pa.    . 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa,  Pa 

Ziegler  Dairy  Co Reading,  Pa 


Average  Price 
in    November 

Class  1  Price 
Nov.  &  Dec. 

Class  II 
November 

Pric« 
December 

see  page  6 

$2.98 

$1.69 

$1.70 

2.08 

2.38 

1.61 

1.62 

2.14 

2.47 

1.62 

1.63 

2.19 

2  56 

1    55 

1    56 

2.29 

2.63 

1.64 

1.65 

2.31 

2.63 

1.65 

1.66 

2.31 

2.65 

1.65 

1.66 

2.08 

2.38 

1.61 

1.62 

2.05 

2.34 

1.60 

1.61 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.55 

2.35 

2.77 

1.75 

1.76 

2.37 

2.62 

1.64 

1.65 

2.38 

2.41 

2.77 

1.75 

1.76 

2.61 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

2.60 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

2.69 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.55 

2.54 

2.77 

1.75 

1.76 

2.42 

2.62 

1.64 

1.65 

2.42 

2.62 

1.64 

I   65 

2.42 

2.62 

1.64 

1.65 

2.36 

2.56 

1.55 

1.56 

2.42 

2.62 

1.64 

1.65 

2.37 

2.58 

1.55 

1.56 

2.32 

2.50 

1.63 

1   64 

2.42 

2.62 

1.64 

2.37 

2.58 

1.55 

1.56 

— 

t2.96 

1.54 

1.55 

2.13 

2.58 

1.64 

1.65 

2.00 

2.38 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.55 

1.89 

12.96 

1.54 

1.55 

2.16 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.55 

2.60 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

— 

t2.96 

1.54 

1.55 

2.59 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

2.60 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.55 

2.46 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

2.59 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

2.41 

t2.96 

1.54 

1.53 

2.25 

2.60 

1.55 

1.36 

2.32 

2.66 

1.65 

1.66 

2.35 

2.71 

1.65 

1.66 

2.14 

2.44 

1.55 

1.56 

2.25 

($2.25  for  all 

milk  in  November) 

2.49 

t2.96 

1.54 

1.55 

2.17 

2.47 

1.62 

1.63 

2.42 

2.34 

1.60 

1.61 

2.22 

2.55 

1.63 

1.64 

2.16 

2.49 

1.55 

1.56 

2.22 

2.58 

1.35 

1.56 

2.21 

2.53 

1.63 

1.64 

2.31 

2.67 

1.65 

1.66 

2.22 

2.55 

1.63 

1.64 

2.22 

2.55 

1.63 

1.64 

2.22 

2.58 

1.53 

1.36 

2.20 

2.55 

1.35 

1.56 

2.15 

2.47 

1.35 

1.36 

2.22 

2.58 

1.33 

1.36 

2.22 

2.55 

1.63 

1.64 

2.22 

2.58 

1.33 

1.36 

2.15 

2.39 

2.65 

1.63 

1.66 

2.59 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

2.73 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.53 

2.39 

2.98 

1.69 

1.70 

— 

t2.85 

1.54 

1.35 

econdary  Markets 


MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


AL  TOONA-HUNTINGDON 

The  Altoona-Huntingdon   Secon- 
dary   Market    Committee    held    its 
regular   meeting   on    December   26 
with   the  entire  committee  present' 
.-   w«.   .„c  ...St  meeting  ror  two 
members     George    Greaser   of    Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Chas.  K.   Koontz  of 
Bedford,   who  were  elected   by   the 
Advisory  Committee    at    their    No- 
vember meeting. 

The  Market  Committee  discussed 
sanitary  regulations  and  especially 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  greater 
uniformity  of  these  regulations  as 
interpreted  m  different  markets  and 
by  different  inspectors.  The  Com 
mittee  also  discussed  the  possibilities 
of   furnishing   some   of   the   dealers 

I  he  differences  in  prices,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission, in  various  towns  of  the 
marketing  area  were  discussed,  to- 
gether with  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing out  uniform  prices  that  will  be 
paid  by  all  dealers  in  the  area 

1  he  supply  of  milk  now  available 
IS  nicely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
market,  which  indicates  a  probable 
excess  in  the  spring.  The  Committee 
IS  already  working  on  plans  for  the 
handling  of  this  excess  that  is 
expected  to  develop. 


The  Committee  has  been  studying 
norm    plans    and    discovered     that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  pro- 
ducers  in    the   market   are   shipping 
less   than   their    1939   norms,   about 
one-third  between  that  amount  and 
I  lU  percent  of  it.  and  the  remainder 
are  Shipping  more  than  1 10  percent 
of  their  1939  norms.     Plans  for  1940 
norms     will     be     reported     in     the 
rebruary  Review. 


LANCASTER 


TRENTON 


The  1940  Advisory  Committee  for 

n^^J'T''''  ^f  ^^''   '^^  members 
of  which  were  elected  by  the  Inter- 
state Locals,  consists  of:    William  / 
Lauderdale,     Lambertville.     N      J  ' 
Alvm  Satterthwaite.  Cream  Ridge.' 

Inhn  •  '^  ^-^^^"^  ^"^  James  B. 

Johnson,    Pennington     N      f  •    M 

Hubert  Walton  an'd  Eugene  S^t^pW" 
New  Hope,  Pa.;  Norman  S.   Davis 
Newtown.  Pa.;  Wm.  B.  V    Gant"' 
Hopewel.  N     J  .  H    H    F-'u  .' 

R     k       \7       fV"  "•  "•  '^isher  and 
Reuben  Van  Horn.  Stockton.  N.  J 

J.  Walter  Livezey.  Doylestown  Pa' 
and  Joshua  Tindall.  Trenton  N  J* 
hrom  this  committee  the  Trenton 
Inter-State  Milk  Market  Commrttee 
r^%^'«:5^?d,  consisting  of:     Wm    J 

Lauderdale.  President;  Eugene  S^^ap: 
ler.    Vice-President;    H.    H     Fisher 

Secretary-Treasurer;    Alvfn    Satt: 

thwaite    and    M.    Hubert    Walton. 

The   Committee  selected   Frederick 

Shangle     to    continue    as     MaTet 

be  at  19  W.  State  Street,  where  he 

can  be  reached  on  Tuesday  mornings 
or  by  appointment.  ^ 

in  th^T^^T^"^  '^^^  consumption 
m  the  Trenton  area  is  not  keeping 

pace  with  the  increase  in  product^n^ 


The  December  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  Executive  Committee  was 
held  in  the  Farm  Bureau  office  on 
December  22.  A  review  of  the 
market  indicated  that  the  supply 
of  milk  ,s  ample  for  the  needs  of  The 
market,  with  a  shght  tendency 
toward  increased  production. 

i  he  Committee  made  further 
plans  to  increase  membership  in  the 
Lancaster  area,  suggesting  that  pre- 
sent members  help  sign  up  neigh- 
boring producers  who  have  not  vet 
joined.  ■' 

The  need  for  preventing  milk 
trom  freezing  during  cold  weather 
was  outlined  by  Market  Manager  C 
L.  Cowan  who  pointed  out  that 
Irozen  milk  means  a  loss  to  the 
producers  through  decreased  weight 
and  a  lower  test. 

•  ^ll  ^T.^""  ^^^°  reported  attend- 
h;^  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Bargaining  Agency 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Syracuse 
N  Y..  on  December  6.  The  Inter- 
iar    ,\!^  I  member  of  this  Agency 

mLk        ^^"'^'    °^    '^«    Lancaster 
niembers.   a  part  of  whose  milk   is 
shipped  to  New  York. 
.T^^,P"^e    of    3.5    percent    milk 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market   n 

^u'nT  f"  n  ^^-^'^  P^^  ^"^-dred 
pounds  f.o.b.  Lancaster.    This  is  the 

bv "the  f^ir  "*^''^  ''  determined 
by  the  following  percentages  and 
prices  as  announced  by  the  Market 
Administrator: 

Class         Percentage 
60.88 
21.84 
.94 
L93 
3.40 
3.34 
6.67 
.92 
.06 


These  cows  will  be  back  on  pas- 
ture    almost    before   we    know 

r  o'f'"r*    *«'»^     by     Caro- 

line    Flank,     Royersford,     Pa. 

9  meeting  at  the  First  Methodist 
ehurch  in  Newark  at  6:30  P  M 
January  II.  and  the  Elkton  and 
Cecdton  Locals  of  District  10  at  the 
Chesapeake  City  Fire  Hall  at  6:30 
P.M  on  January  23.  Inter-State 
members  of  these  locals  will  be  pro- 
vided with  free  tickets;  others  are 
also  welcome. 


Hold  Milk  Contest 
At  Farm  Show 


I 

II-A 

II-B 

I  II-A 

III-B 

III-C 

III-D 

IV-A 

IV-B 


Class  Price 

$2.82 
L90 
I  991 
I  591 
1.595 
1.195 
1.170 
1.095 
L225 


all  have  sa  jsfactory  outlets 

in  ihhlZ'}}^'^°,^''"'" '""tings 
>n  this  area  during  January,  District 


Cups,   medals,   cash   awards   and 
other  prizes  await   those  milk  pro- 
ducers of  Pennsylvania  whose  milk 
wins  over  the  other  entries  in   the 
annual   m.lk   contest   at   the  Penn 
sylvan.a  Farm  Show,  January  15-19 
In    this   show   separate   classes    are 
provided  for  milk  from  herds  tested 
for    both    tuberculosis   and    Bang's 
disease  and  herds  tested  for  tubfr! 
culosis   only.      Three   divisions   are 
provided   m  each   of   these  classes 
dependmg  upon  size  of  herd.    There 
|s  also  a  class  for  producer-retailer^ 
with   two  divisions,  and  additiona 

t^dtiir'"^^''     milk  and  Ta:' 
All    entries    must    be    made    not 

uarJ  n  "  n?  r  Y'^'^-y^  J-- 

uary    13.      Details    of    the    contest 
together  with  entry  blanks  may  be 
obtained     from     the     Farm     Show 
Commission     or     from     the     Inte^ 
State  Milk  Producers'  CooperidvT 
.  J°^"^«  o'J   which   entries   will   be 
judged,  with  perfect  score  on  each 
of  the  points,   include  (a)   bacten^ 
43  points;  (b)  flavor  ar/ofcT 
(c)  acidity  1 5;  (d)  visible  dirt  10-  and 
(e)  bottle  and  cap  5.  '^.and 

Not  only  are  prizes  awarded  for 
the  winner  of  each  of  the  ten  classes 
and   divisions,    but   the    ]J      q^®^^ 

Milk  Produce.- Coope  a.  v^TstaT 

mg  an  award  for  the  highest  sc^re 
■n  the  contest  made  by  a  member 
regardless  of  class  or  division     Sim  J 
lar  awards  are  to  be  made  by  o  W 

feuftr  Xi:°  tTr  ^^• 

tjons  likewise  are  offeHn^'p^eT't" 
the  exhibitor  who  obtains  the  hieh 

::'    17;?   .°"    -"'Ik    Produc'ed   t 
cows  of  their  respective  breeds. 
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A  Tribute  to  Dr*  Lyons 


Following  is  the  tribute  paid  to  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons  by  Miss 
Myra  Boucher  at  the  luncheon  in  Dr.  Lyons'  honor  following  the  women's 
session  of  the  Inter-State  Milk.  Producers'  Cooperative  annual  meeting 
on  November  28.  Miss  Boucher  has  long  been  associated  with  Dr.  Lyons  on 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  thus  is  keenly 
aware  of  her  manifest  abilities  and  wise  counsel. 

This  tribute  is  being  published  in  lieu  of  the  regular  women's  page 
article  that  Dr.  Lyons'  many  friends  who  could  not  attend  the  meeting  may 
read  it  in  full. 


IT  SEEMS  ambiguous  if  not  utterly 
impossible  even   to   imagine   that 

one  and  the  same  occasion  could 
be  filled  with  both  difficulties  and 
privileges  and  yet  that  is  the  way 
I  feel  at  this  moment.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  felt  more  inadequate, 
never  more  unfit  for  a  role  than  the 
one  of  outlining  in  a  few  moments 
some  of  the  contributions  Dr.  Han- 
nah McK.  Lyons,  our  Guest  of 
Honor,  is  making  to  the  Dairy 
Council.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
feel  it  a  great  privilege,  an  opportu- 
nity, and  an  honor.  Yes,  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
Dairy  Council  on  this  occasion. 

In  thinking  over  the  matter, 
some  of  the  qualities  and  contribu- 
tions that  Dr.  Lyons  is  unquestion- 
ably weaving  and  has  woven  into 
the  very  fabric  and  fibre  of  the 
foundations  of  our  organization 
loomed  up  in  my  consciousness. 
Time  will  permit  me  to  enumerate 
comparatively  few  of  them,  but 
among  them  are  genuineness,  humi- 
lity, enthusiasm,  joy  and  most 
certainly  loyalty. 

Rare  Qualities 

As  I  reflected  and  conjured  upon 
these  things,  I  knew  1  must  have 
help,  so  I  consulted  Mr.  Webster. 
His  definition  of  "genuine"  is  "un- 
affected, not  hypocritical,  but  frank 
and  true."  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Doc- 
tor over  a  long  period  of  time  feel 
the  force  and  the  depth  of  this 
quality  beyond  Mr.  Webster's  words 
to  describe  or  define. 

According  to  the  dictionary, 
"humility"  is  the  quality  of  meek- 
ness, unpretentiousness",  and  no 
matter  whether  the  association  has 
been  over  a  long  or  short  period  of 
time,  we  all  agree  that  her  many 
contributions  are  always  made  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  modesty, 
the  greatest  amount  of  unpreten- 
tiousness. 

Mr.  Webster  defines  "enthusiasm" 
as  "an  ardent  zeal  for  a  person  or  a 
cause".  This  zeal  with  Doctor  is  a 
sustained  quality.  Little  pleasure 
trips,  more  often  than  not,  resolve 
themselves  into  opportunitities  to 
drop    a    subtle    word    or    a    subtle 


Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

thought  here  or  there  which  many 
times  grows  into  an  opportunity  for 
the  Dairy  Council  to  sow  its  seeds. 
"Joy",  the  dictionary  defines  as 
"a  lively  emotion  of  happiness, 
exulting  gladness".  And  may  I 
pause  here  to  say  that  joy  is  not  a 
fruit  that  will  grow  in  barren  soil. 
Joy  in  her  work  is  the  pulse  beat  of 
Dr.  Lyons  activities.  This  she 
radiates  until  one  feels  she  could 
easily  have  inspired  Angela  Mor- 
gan's poem  which  Miss  Morgan 
chooses  to  call  Work  or  "A  Song  of 
Triumph".  Time  will  permit  me  to 
read  just  one  stanza. 

WORK 

Thank  God  for  the  might  of  it. 
The    ardor,    the    urge,    the    delight    of    it. 
Work  that  springs  from  the  heart's  desire 
Setting  the  brain  and  the  soul  on  fire. 
But  what  is  so  good  as  the  heat  of  it 
And  what  so  glad  as  the  beat  of  it 
And  what  so  kind  as  the  stern  demand 
Challenging  the  brain  and  heart  and  hand! 

Now  we  come  to  "loyalty".  And 
this  we  agree  is  one  of  Dr.  Lyons' 
most  liberal  contributions.  Mr. 
Webster  defines  it  "as  devoted 
allegiance  to  a  person  or  a  cause," 
and  very  often  we  find  Doctor 
going  out  of  her  way  to  make 
opportunities  to  prove  the  worth  and 
value  of  Dairy  Council  work.     Yes, 


to  prove  the  worth  and  the  value  of 
its  individual  members,  very  deep 
is  her  loyalty,  very  deep  her  devoted 
allegiance!! 

Definitions   Inadequate 

My  time  is  almost  spent  and  the 
one  comfort  I  feel  in  being  so  inade- 
quate and  so  incapable  of  doing 
justice  to  this  opportunity  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Webster  has  been  inade- 
quate also.  When  he  who  has  com- 
piled a  dictionary  cannot  inject 
the  full  meaning  of  her  contributions 
into  his  definitions,  how  can  I, 
a  lay  person,  whose  words  are 
always  out  hiding  behind  the  barn 
or  chicken  coop  when  1  have  most 
need  for  them.  (Perhaps  these  spots 
are  chosen  because  I  grew  up  on  a 
farm.)  At  any  rate,  words  are 
always  unkind  to  me  never  near 
when  1  have  most  need  for  them,  as  I 
have  today. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  say  that 
years  may  change  many  things 
about  the  Dairy  Council;  its  staff 
may  change,  its  personnel  may 
change,  yes,  even  its  policies  may 
have  to  be  altered  but  Dr.  Lyons' 
contributions  will  live  on  and  on 
because  neither  time  nor  change  can 
rob  it  of  such  immaterial  riches. 
They  are  like  spiritual  candles 
which  many  winds  cannot  blow  out. 
They  will  survive!  They  will  sur- 
vive because  they  are  contributions 
of  a  true  and  noble  woman. 

The  p>earl  of  cost  may  soon  be  lost. 
The  stars  may  not  illumine. 
But  grander  far  than  pearl  or  star 
A  true  and  noble  woman. 


Study  Pasture 
Management 

A  90-acre  farm  near  Montrose  has 
been  leased  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  a  period  of  10 
years  for  use  in  pasture  management 
experiments  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
is  announced  by  C.  F.  Noll  and  S.  I. 
Bechdel  of  the  departments  of 
agronomy  and  dairy  husbandry  at 
the  College. 

The  College  has  complete  control 
over  the  management  of  the  farm 
which  is  owned  by  Dr.  T.  M. 
Thompson,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  tentative  program  of  manage- 
ment calls  for  pasture  fertilization 
trials,  two  or  three  different  methods 
of  permanent  pasture  management, 
shortley  pastures,  experiments  with 
new  types  and  strains  of  pasture 
grasses,  controlled  grazing,  and  var- 
iety trials  of  oats  and  corn  on  the 
tillable  acres  used  in  connection  with 
the  pasture  rotation  program. 
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at*l  Milk  Produers  Fed 

Discusses  Vital  Subjects  at  Chicago  Meeting 


II 


^^iTH  300  delegates  present,  more 
^  ^    than  350.000  Dairymen  were 
represented     at     the     23rd     annual 
convention    of     the     National     Co- 
operative   Milk    Producers    Federa- 
tion,    which     met    in     Chicago    in 
November.       A     wide     variety     of 
subjects     was    discussed     and     was 
marked  by  the  excellency  of  papers 
presented  and  the  live  open  discus- 
sions. 

National    and    market    problems 
racing    the   producers    belonging    to 
member  associations  were  explored 
and  discussed.     Among   them   were 
such    problems    as    the    reciprocity 
trade    agreements    being   sponsored 
by    the    State    Department,    which 
were  severly  criticized.    The  national 
advertising    campaign,   for  boosting 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  soon 
to  be  launched  was  another  subject. 

"The  One  Hope" 

Dr.   Arthur   E.    Holt,    of  Chicago 
University,  told  the  convention  that 
the    farmers'    cooperatives    consti- 
tute the  one  hope  of  a  democratic 
nationalism"   and  O.  E.  Reed.  Chief 
of    the    U.    S.    Bureau    of    Animal 
Industry,  gave  encouraging  informa- 
tion  relative   to   new  developments 
proinising    increased    use    of    dairy 
products.     He  also  pointed  the  way 
to  more  profit  by  farmers,  via  lower 
production     costs     through     better 

-r^"^!^"^  breeding  methods. 
.     1  he  highlight  in  discussions  came 
m    a    panel    arrangement    covering 
the    question    of    public    control    of 
dairy  prices.    There  was  considerable 
conHict   m   opinions,    but   out   of  it 
came  at  least  one  suggestion  for  a 
policy  which,  it  was  declared,  "will 
solve  the  dairy  marketing  problem  *' 


The    Pure    Milk    Association    of 
Chicago  provided  entertainment  at 
two   programs   of    the    Federations' 
convention  and  also  supplied  lunch 
.-    ...c  v^CiCgaica  uuring   two  Of   the 
noon    recesses.      At    each    of    these 
lunches    the    delegates    disposed    of 
10  cases  of  milk  and  25  pounds  of 
cheese. 

At  the  closing  of  the  session.  N.  P. 


Hull,    of    Lansing.    Michigan,    was 
re-elected     president     and     Charles 
Molmari  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  hederation.     All  directors  we^e 
also   re-elected,   among   them    being 
B.     H,     Welty,     Waynesboro.     Pa 
president    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers    Cooperative,   and   F.   P. 
Daddy     W,  lits,  of  Ward.  Pa./who 
IS  a  life  member. 


'DiddU"  is  a/Ur 
that  apple  in  J. 
M.  McMakin** 
pocket.  Picture 
taken  on  hia  farm, 
St.  George's,  Del. 


Interference  Opposed 

.    The     Federation     also     discussed 
interference  with  membership  morale 
by  radical  elements  and  a  resolution 
called  for  general  resistance  to  the 
on-slaught  of  radical   groups.      The 
hederation   voiced   approval   of   the 
stamp  pan   for  the  distribution  of 
surplus   foods    to   persons   on   relief 
or   on    relief   work    projects.      They 
also  favored  the  maintainence  of  the 
federal  program  for  the  purchasing 
of     surplus     dairy     products     as     a 
means  of  stabilizing  producers  prices 
1  he  hederation.  in  one  resolution 
urged  restoration  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration   as   an    independent 
agency.     In  another  resolution  they 
called     for     the     restoration     of     a 
parity  between  the  purchasing  power 
o    agricu  ture  and  that  of  industria- 
lists, dealers  and  organized  labor. 


Rural  Life  Undergoing 
Fundamental  Changes 

.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  trends 
in  rural  areas  is  the  number  of  citv 
workers  moving  out  to  rural  com 
rnunities  within  driving  distance  of 
their  jobs.  Dr.  M.  E.  John,  of  the 
department  of  rural  sociology  at  the 

Pennsylvania  State  College'says 

Many  small  rural  communities  in 
Pennsylvania  are  filling  their  vacant 

new  o?  k^'^  occasionally  building 
new  ones,  he  points  out.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  these 
communities  will  become  part  of  ^ 

ZT:iT  Ti:  ^^^^  -•"  --- 

IgnculturaT''  ^'^^  '"^^  "^^  ---" 
He    explains    that    modern    con- 
veniences  and    improvements   have 
brought  advantages  in  rural  living 
Another  social  trend  is  the  reof^ 

hrcTaimr'r'^^^^/-^^^^^^^^^"-. 

he    claims.       Centralization    has    a 

r^r  nlr?  ^^^^v  °"  '^^  ^--  of 

w"lT  h^^k       ^'    '^^   "^^    ^"'^dings 

acvi^L  /'"''•'  °^  community 
activities  and  community  pride  for 
years  to  come.  ^ 

Improvement   of   rural    health    is 

also    in     the    limelight.     Dr      John 

points  out      Better  trained  doctors 

improved   facilities,   such   as   clinTs 

and  hospitals,  and  the  prevention  of 

disease    as    well    as    iis    cures    Ji 

wanted.      Leaders  ar^   U  •        ^ 

»-cctaers  are   becoming   a- 


ware  that  good  nourishment  and 
housing  are  closely  associated  with 
health. 

The  rural  community    is  holding 
Its    own    so    far    as    recreation    is 
concerned,  he  claims.     Emphasis  is 
being     placed     on     the     homemade 
variety     m     contrast     with     urban 
commercial  recreation.     There  is  a 
renewed  interest  in  family   reunions, 
hunting  fishmg.  community  parties, 
square  dances,  and  other  traditional 
tun-making   activities.      Many   city 
groups  are  copying  these  activities 
or  are  migrating  out  to  the  country 
on  weekends  to  enjoy  rural  recrea- 
tion. 

Flossie  Gay  "You'll  never  catch 
me  going  out  to  dinner  with  an  edi- 
tor  again. 

Girl  Friend  -"Was  he  broke?" 
Flossie       I   dont   know   whether 
he  was  broke  or  not,  but  he  put  a 

S'orTr"    '^'""^^  *'"•"'   •>«"  of 


bu«e  L  ■  Zi  i  '^°'  P«""ds  of 
butterfat  m  365  days,  a  registered 
Holstein  cpw  owned  by   the  Penn 

more  than  five  tunes  as  much  fat 
as    the   average   dairy   cow,    A     L 

r^oom'''°H"''°'  i  •^'"■'y  ''"^bandry! 
butiefa't  ""''■  '"""«  '■'  '^'  «"' 


Are  You  Plannin 

Miss  Mary  Forman,  of  Dairy  Council  StafF, 
Recommends  "Pitch-In*^  Party  For  Easy  Entertaining 


a 


Party 


? 


PARTIES       AND       WINTER       months 
make  demands  on  the  time  and 
ingenuity  of  those  women  who 
must  entertain  formally  or  informal- 
ly.   Most  of  us.  especially  the  young 
people  home  from  school  and  college, 
are  in  favor  of   the  informal  party 
with  its  easy  friendly  comradeship. 
And   so,    the    next    time   you    have 
after-movie     guests,     or     neighbors 
drop  in  for  the  evening,  or  one  of  the 
children   brings  a  crowd  of  hungry 
youngsters  in  for  "something  to  eat", 
turn    your     kitchen     over     to     the 
"pitch-in"  party. 

First  of  all.  remember  that,  just 
as    when    you    are    entertaining    at 
dinner  or  at  luncheon,  you   have  a 
responsibility  as   a   hostess   to  send 
your     party     guests     away     feeling 
better  and  more  "keyed  up"  physi- 
cally   for    what    they    have    eaten 
not  feeling  over-stuffed.    So  always 
make  your  party  menus,  just  as  this 
one  does,  combine  appetizing,  light 
foods     foods   that  your  guest  have 
not    already    eaten     too    much     of 
during    the    day.      It's   a    wise    and 
successful  hostess  who  always  keeps 
this  simple  menu  rule  in  mind. 

For  decorations  for  the  "pitch-in" 
party,     choose    a     red     and     white 
checked  oilcloth  tablecloth.    It    will 
look  gay  and  yet  clean  easily.      If 
you     have     them,     use     fiesta-style 
dishes  in   red   and   yellow.      If  not, 
use    paper     plates    and    cups    and 
saucers  and  there'll  be  no  tiresome 
washing    up    afterward.      Have    all 
these    ready    in    the    kitchen,    but 
don't   set    the    table.      That    would 
spoil    the    fun.      (A    couple    of   gay 
aprons    wouldn't    be   amiss    either.) 
Now  when   Mary  and  Alice  and 
Jane  say.    |*Can't    we   help   you    do 
something?",  surprise  them  by  ans- 
wering.   "Yes.    come    right    out    to 
the    kitchen;     and    you    can    come 
along,  Tom  and  Joe  and  Bill."     Let 
someone  whisk  on  the  festive  cloth, 
another     set     the     table     and     stilj 
another  help  you   in   preparing   the 
simple,    easy     to    make,     but    very 
good  dishes,    recipes   for   which   are 
given  below. 

When  it's  all  over,  you'll  f^nd 
your  guests  have  enjoyed  themselves 
immensely  and  that  you  yourself 
haven't  had  to  miss  half  the  fun 
of  the  gathering  by  spending  most 
of  your  time  before  and  after  the 
party  in  the  kitchen. 


Beat  eggs  until  hght.  add  flour,  which  has 
been  thinned  with  2  tbsp.  milk,  the  milk 
and  seasonmg.  Cut  cheese  into  very  small 
pieces.     aHrl     tn    mivfuro        P,^.._    ;_*_    ii 

^--^«.— ..!..  •    \*cn        llllW       well 

greased  top  of  double  boiler  and  set  over 
boiling  water.  Cook  without  stirring  for 
^^-30  minutes  until  set.  Do  not  remove 
cover  during  first  15  min.  If  desired  Vz 
tsp.  prepared  mustard  may  be  added. 

Bread  P allies 
Remove   crust    from    bread    slices       Brush 
with  melted  butter  and  fit  into  muffin  tins. 
Place  in  moderate  oven  until  brown      I  5-20 
minutes. 

Glazed  Apfiricots 
Drain  canned  whole  apricots  and  put  in 
arge  frying  pan  with  Vi  c.  of  the  syrup. 
Vl  c.  brown  sugar,  dash  of  salt,  1/4  tsp. 
ground  cloves  and  2  tbsp.  butter.  Simmer, 
turning  apricots  often.  When  beautifully 
glazed,  drain  from  syrup,  stick  a  whole 
clove  in  each  apricot.  Peaches  may  be 
substituted  for  apricots.  (I  fappy  thought  - 
save  this  thickened  syrup  and  serve  on 
vanilla  ice  cream). 

Cocoa  Paslc 

I  cup  cocoa    2  cups  water    I  cup  sugar 

Mix  and  let  boil  5  minutes  over  open  flame. 

place     in     double     boiler     20-30     minutes 


Cook  and  store  in  glass  jar  in  refrigerator 
and  use  as  needed. 

Buttermilk  Griddle  Cakes 

Cream  Corn  Beef 

Carrot  Strips— Apple  Rings— Radishes 

Bullermilli  Griddle  Calces 
2  c.  flour  I  tbsp.  sugar 

I  tsp.  soda  2'/4  c.  buttermilk 

I  tsp.  salt  I  egg 

I  tbsp.  butter 
Sift,  then  measure  flour.  Sift  again  with 
dry  ingredients.  Combine  beaten  egg. 
buttermilk  and  melted  butter.  Add  to- 
gether, stirring  only  until  smooth.  I  leat 
griddle  slowly.  Test  heat  by  dropping  on 
few  drops  of  cold  water.  If  water  forms 
dancing  bubbles,  temperature  is  correct. 
Unless  griddle  is  type  requiring  no  greasing, 
it  should  be  greased  with  unsalted  fat. 
Creamed  Corn  Beef 

1  can  corned  beef  4  tbsp.  flour 

2  c.  milk  4  tbsp.  butter 
Melt  butter  over  hot  water,  gradually 
blend  in  flour.  When  mixture  is  smooth, 
add  milk  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  constantly 
until  thickened.  Add  corned  beef  which 
has  been  broken  with  fork,  and  salt. 
Variations:     ( I )  Chopped  parsley 

(2)  Chopped  pimiento 

(3)  Diced  hard  cooked  egg 


Telling  Blind  About  Milk 


This  teacher  of 
the  blind,  in  dem- 
onstrating the 
story  of  milk  with 
Braille  charts,  is 
carrying  Dairy 
Council  work  in  to 
every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  city. 


Cheese  Sponge  in  Bread  Patties 
Glazed  Apricots 
Cocoa 

Cheese  Sponge 
J  «8g8  I  c.  milk 

I  tbsp.  flour  1/2  c.  cheese 

Vl  tsp.  salt  Dash  of  pepper 


HERE  Miss  Margaret  Deaver, 
graduate  of  Overbrook  School 
for  the  blind,  uses  food  models  to 
give  her  blind  students  a  "mental 
picture"  of  the  nutrition  value  of 
foods.  These  models  help  those 
who  cannot  see  them,  to  recognize 
the  basic  foods  of  the  diet  and  to 
learn  the  familiar  dietary  rules. 

Miss  Deaver  translates  the  Dairy 
Council  graphs  and  charts  into 
Braille  for  teaching  blind  students 
food  and  nutrition.  This  gives 
them  both  a  personal  and  economic 
viewpoint     illustrative  material   for 


those  who  can  not  see!  Dairy 
Council  material  helps  provide  them 
with  a  background  of  knowledge 
concernmg  nutritive  value  of  all 
common  foods  on  a  Scientific  basis, 
bhe  says,  "relative  amounts  in 
familiar  foods  will  mean  very  little 
unless  they  know  a  little  about  the 
nature  of  the  essential  itself,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  human  body." 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  until  a  story 
such  as  this  of  the  Braille  food  graphs 
conries  to  light,  how  Dairy  Council 
food  education  and  the  story  of  milk 
travels  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  public  consciousness. 


It 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Importance  of  Cooperatives  |^^ 
Greater  Than  Ever  Hlk: 


WE  SOMETIMES  hear  it  said  that 
because  of  State  or  Federal 
assistance  in  a  milk  marketing 
program,  there  is  no  further  need  for 
a  cooperative.  This,  however,  is 
never  said  by  anyone  who  has 
thought  the  subject  through  and 
looked  at  every  factor  involved. 

Even  in  the  immense  New  York 
City  market  which  is  now  operating 
under   joint    Federal-State    control, 
there  is  need  for  cooperatives,  and 
there   is   a    tremendous   amount   of 
work  for  cooperatives  to  do.     This 
was    driven    home    to    cooperative 
jeaders  attending  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers'  Bargaining  Agency 
meeting  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    on 
December  5.     E.   M.   Harmon,  ad- 
mmistrator  of  the  New  York  milk 
marketing    order,    said    to    the    co- 
operative   leaders,    "the    important 
job,  as  we  see  it  right  now,  is  that  of 
keepmg    producers    informed,    and 
that     certainly     is     a     co-operative 
function.      We   have   a    tremendous 
job  in  parts  of  the  milk  shed  today 
m  explaining  to  producers  the  neces- 
sity    for    a    classified     price    plan, 
market   wide    pooling,    and   orderly 
procedure.     Some  producers  do  not 
understand  that  all  three  of  these  are 
essential  if  the  farmers  of  this  milk 
shed    are    to    enjoy    even    a    living 
income.      When    61.000    milk    pro- 
ducers and  their  families  thoroughly 
understand     this     milk     marketing 
plan,  and  all  the  principles  that  are 
involved  in  it,  then  our  troubles  will 
largely  be  over.     However,  that  one 
job  m  Itself  is  the  biggest  challenge 
that  can  possibly  be  presented  to  a 
group  of  co-operatives.     It  means  a 
tremendous  amount  of  'home  work' 
on  the  part  of  everyone  of  you  in 
every    organization    in     the    whole 
territory." 


suffering  that  might  have  been 
overcome  had  people  really  under- 
stood what  makes  these  tremendous 
price  fluctuations.  The  milk  strike 
of  last  summer  need  never  hav*»  rorr,* 
about  had  people  understood. 

We  Face  a  Challenge 

"The  answer  may  be  made  to  these 
assertions    that    human    greed    and 
selfishness    will    retard    our    efforts. 
However,  we  are  just  as  sure,  when 
the  people   as   a   whole   thoroughly 
understand  the  problem,  that  right 
and    good    judgment    will    prevail", 
asserted    Mr.    Harmon.       He    con- 
tinued,  saying,    "That   means   that 
the  challenge  faces  all  of  us  to  see 
that   our    bankers,    our    merchants, 
our    teachers,    preachers,    and    the 
producers     themselves,     thoroughly 
understand   the  principles  involved 
in  co-operative  marketing  and   the 
marketing   plan    that  you   are  sup- 
porting.    The  picture  should  not  be 
painted  too  rosy  but  should  be  sold 
on     its    merits.       Like     everything 
worth     while,     the    price    is     high. 
It  calls  for  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work   and   of  sacrifice  on   the   part 
of  those  of  you  who  have  committed 
yourselves    to    the    program    of    a 
sound  stable  marketing  plan.  Wheth- 
er   or    not    this    particular  plan  is 
the    one    that    finally    prevails,    or 
whether  or  not  it  prevails  in  exactly 
Its  present  form,  the  goal  is  financial 
security,    independence   and   oppor- 
tunity   for    farm    boys    and    girls, 
A?n    ^^^    farmers     themselves,     on 
61,000  farms  in  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  New  York  milk  shed." 


Si  *"  ^"'"'•o^'  of  Chestertown, 
Md.,  snapped  this  picture  of 
brother  Ed.  Carroll,  Jr.,  and 
his  pet  ponies,  three  good  pals. 


Develop  Understanding 


That    this    matter   of   developing 
an    understanding    is    not    a    new 
problem    was    emphasized    by    Mr 
Harmon  when  he  said,  "Most  of  the 
tragedies  in  the  world's  history  can 
be  traced   right   back   to  misunder- 
standing.    The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  Christ  was  crucified 
was  that  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part   of   most   of   the   people.      Our 
revolution   came  about  as  a   result 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  English.     The  depression  since 
the  War  came  about  as  a  result  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
financiers  and  those  involved  as  to 
the     relationship    of    gold     to     the 
dollar    and    to    commodity    values. 
No  one  can  ever  estimate  the  human 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

I  The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives m  connection  with  testing,  weigh - 
jng  and  general  membership  work  during 
November.  1939. 

Farm  Calls j  339 

Non-Farm  Calls 295 

Butterfat  Tests ///   3559 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Nov.)        1 1 
u    J  o         .        (second  half  Nov.)       25 

rierd  samples  Tested 700 

Brom-Thymol  Testa |28 

Microscopic  Examinations.  ...  20 

Membership  Solicitation    .  261 

New  Members  Signed 35 

Local  Meetings 43 

Attendance 9Q1 

District  Meetings 1 1 

Attendance 119 

Committee  Meetings j  7 

Attendance 19^ 

Other  Meetings 5 

Attendance 1^1 


Add  Years  To  Life 
and  Life  To  Years 

Enjoy  better  meals  and  thereby 
take  an  option  on  a  longer  term  of 
more  efficient  years.  This  promise 
made  m  an  address  recently  by  Dr 
H.  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 18  reported  by  the  National 
Uairy  Council. 

And  "better"  meals,  according  to 

Dr.  bherman,  means  "more  of  fruits 

of  vegetables,  especially   the  green 

and  yellow  ones,  and  of  milk,  in- 

eluding  (also)  such  of  its  products 

as  cheese,   cream  and   ice  cream". 

The  addition  of  these  foods  would 

enrich  the  diet  in  three  basic  food 

elements—calcium  and  the  vitamins 

A  and  G— each  of  which  is  often 

lacking    in     the     food     supply    of 

American  families. 

Milk  Makes  the  Difference 

This  promise  is  not  merely  hopeful 
prediction.     It  is  based  on  years  of 
scientific    experimentation    and   re- 
search.      Long    ago    Dr.    Sherman 
discovered  that  simply  by  doubling 
the  proportion  of  milk  fed  to  white 
rats    m    his    laboratory    he    could 
renjarkably    improve    their    health 
and  lengthen  their  life.     This  was 
the  first  evidence  that  a  diet  there- 
tofore considered  "adequate"  could 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  one 
of  the    protective"  foods.    Further- 
more,    in    the    light    of    the    then 
existing  dietary  standards  the  pos- 
sible optimum  of  improvement  seems 
not  as  yet  to  have  been  established, 
fc-xperiments  with  increased  amounts 
of    calcium    and    vitamin    G    give 
dehiiite    promise    of    even    better 
nutrition.      The  important  fact  of 
Ut.   Sherman's   discoveries   for   the 
dairy  industry  is  that  milk  solids  are 
by  far  the  best  source  of  calcium  in  the 
Anterican  food  supply  and  are  rich 
and  important  sources  of  vitamin  G. 

R-n'^/L^^^.'^^^f^      "^^"    ^°°k   sad. 
Dill.     What  s  the  matter?" 

Second    soldier:      "Well.    I    have 

sent  my  girl  two  letters  a  day  ever 

since    I   enlisted   and   now   she   has 

married  the  postman." 


January,  1940 

Efficiency  Termed  Vital 
To  Jersey  Farm  Profits 

Although  New  Jersey  farmers 
must  adopt  better  grading  and 
packing  practices,  advertising  pro- 
grams and  better  marketing  methods 
in  general,  efficiency  in  production 
will  remain  the  keystone  of  success- 
ful agriculture  in  the  Garden  State, 
accorumg  to  Dr.  William  H.  Martin, 
dean  and  director  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment  Station,    Rutgers    University. 

Urging  that  advertising  receive 
"careful  consideration,"  Dr.  Martin 
warned  that  "we  cannot  afford  to 
jump  into  an  expensive  advertising 
campaign  unless  we  have  something 

to  advertise There   is   no 

system  of  marketing,  no  advertising 
campaign  that  can  overcome  the 
handicap  of  low  yields  and  high 
production  costs." 

Terming  Jersey  farmers  a  "pro- 
gressive group",  he  concluded  that 
"there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot, 
by  working  together,  place  our 
agricultural  industry  on  a  sound 
basis  and  make  farming  in  New 
Jersey  a  venture  which  will  insure 
our  farm  families  a  decent  return 
on  our  investment." 

• 

Simple  Ways  to  Check 
Gullies  On  Your  Farm 

Gullies  are  quite  common  on 
hilly  or  rolling  farmland.  Unless 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
further  erosion,  the  gullies  may 
become  so  large  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  cross  them  with  farm 
machinery. 

One  way  to  reduce  gullying  is  to 
farm  the  land  in  strips  following  the 
contour,  claims  J.  B.  R.  Dickey, 
Extension  Agronomist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  If  the  gullies 
are  quite  large,  other  steps  may  be 
necessary.  Much  can  be  done  during 
fall  and  winter  to  close  gullies. 

Leaving  natural  waterways  in  sod 
is  perhaps  the  best  preventative 
against  the  development  of  gullies. 
The  sod  will  not  wash  and  in  addi- 
tion will  hold  much  of  the  soil 
washed  onto  it  by  the  runoff  water. 
Spreading  strawy  manure  where 
gullies  tend  to  form  in  grain  fields 
often  will  prevent  them.  Not  only 
does  the  straw  check  the  flow  of  the 
water,  but  the  added  fertility  pro- 
motes ranker  growth  of  grass  and 
grain  which  also  helps  hold  the  soil. 

Large  gullies  can  be  filled  and 
healed  over  in  one  or  two  seasons  by 
filling  them  with  brush  or  corn 
fodder.  Fodder  is  conveniently 
available  on  most  farms  and  most 
farm  machines  can  be  driven  over 
fodder-filled  gullies.  Precautions  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  straw  or 
brush  being  washed  down  the  gullies. 

Professor  Dickey  warns  that  gully 
dams  of  wood  or  stone  are  seldom 
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FAST  MILKING  DOfS  GET  MORE  MILK/ 


4W 


IS  THE  >54^£ff  MttKiR  EVER  BmV 


SURGE  MILK  TRAVELS  ONLY  4  INCHES  INSTEAD  OF  4  FEET 
FROM  TEAT  TO  PAIL.  JUST  4  PIECES  OF  RUBBER  TO  WASH 

Authorities  agree   that  faster 
milking  DOES  get  more  milk 
— and  Surge  is  the  fastest  milker 
ever  built!  NO  claws.  Surge 
uses   rust -proof,  easi- 
est-to-clean   STAIN- 
LESS STEEL  in  every 
metal    part    touching 
milk.  Surge's  exclusive 
Adjustable ,    Variable 
Pull    feature   enables 
you  to  do  a  faster, 
cleaner,   more   profit- 
able johwith  less  labor. 
Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 


NEW-Jar^e  MILK  COOLER 

Gtv  Cu/vie/ntr 


Surge  SHROUDED 
MiUt  Cooling  Unit         , 
—  Complete    withr^\ 
Steet  Ctibiiiet 


Surge's  proved  superiority  has  come  about 
through  an  exclusive  new  cooling  principle . . . 
SHROUDED  AIR  CURRENT  which  puts 
every  bit  of  air  to  work  cooling  the  entire 
conaienser  and  greatly  increasine  th« 
•f  f  icicncy  (explained  in  our  catalog). 
BIG  ICE  RESERVE  keeps  the  cooling  water 
ice*cold  and  cools  the  milk  faster. 

FACTORY  SEALED  COMPRESSOR  UNIT 

comes  to  you  ready  to  run.  Does  not  require 
a  refrigeration  engineer ...  Factory  adjusted 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  can  be  installed 
in  Factory-Made  Steel  insulated  tank  or  your 
own  insulated  concrete  tank.  Sizes:  2  to  30 
can  capacity.  Learn  how  easy  it  is  for  you 
to  own  and  operate  one.  Mail  coupon  I 


t^jM 


SHROUDED 

Unit  for  your 

—own  Concrete 

or  Steel  Tank 


NIA.il  XMIS  COUPOISJ  NOVST 


Dealers! 
Agents ! 

Good  territory 
just  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write 
for  details. 


Surg*  MRIdns  MadikM  Os* 

566  Spencer  St.,  Uept.  6831,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  your  free  catalog,  prices 
and  F.asy  Terms  offer  on 
a  SURGE  MILKER         O  SURGE  COOLER 

Name. .--___■..._..._..__.____.-.__.. 


SURGE       •"• 

COOLERS// ^ 


'«-«e»» 


Address. . 


.No.  Cows  Milked. 


successful  and  frequently  result  in  a 
widening  of  the  gully. 

Once  a  gullied  depression  has  been 
healed,  never  plow  the  sod,  he 
advises.  If  a  sod  strip  of  sufficient 
width  is  left,  there  is  little  danger 
that  a  new  gully  will  form  on  either 
side.  The  sod  strip  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  soil  and  annoyance  that  a 
gully  would  cause. 


Synthetic  wool  is  being  made  from 
casein.  This  wool  is  capable  of 
taking  the  dyes  used  in  coloring  real 
wool. 


Politeness   is   to   do  and   say   the 
kindest   thing   in   the   kindest   way. 

It's  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song. 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  one  who  will 

smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 
And  it  always  comes  with  the  years. 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises  of 

earth. 
Is  the  smile  ^at  shines  through  tears. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


On  Christmas  night  in  1863  a 
group  of  farmers  met  at  Riverhead, 
New  York  and  organized  the  River- 
head  Town  Agricultural  Society. 
One  of  the  farmers  who  attended 
that  meeting  was  D.  Halsey  Hallock. 
Mr.  Hallock,  who  is  100  years  old, 
is  still  a  member,  having  been  a 
member  of  this  Cooperative  for 
76  years.  We  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Hallock  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  cooperator  in  length 
of  membership  in  the  country. 


"Is   your   wife   economical?" 
"Oh,  very!    We  do  without  nearly 
everything  I  need." 
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l>"Clipper 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Markets  Are  Steady 


))tftpficvfd 


WAS  ^2250 


pm«  c-.ttle,  home,  "hetl  doVn  TJ  Th   a   l"'^^"i"*^^»  '»'  c"P- 

LOW  Cost  Operation    ::     A  Battery  Runs  It  I 

for  6  ,.  .to™..  t,«t.r,.  9  v.'^I^l'ef  fnJt.'^sVrl^r.f^t."^? 
•^     "^  —      -         ■  ."'jfl^L'Lt-,!^  "«."  20f.etof 


10  Day 


'C  Trifll  ""^'•"''•^'l»'™bb?r  .  cowed 
^    «    ■   IIUI  co^dre^l.r  equipment. 

Moiwy-Back  Guarantee  K^r^ '.rSlTS 

■^  -       '  trot         V^Ml*-        A  ..  .J  :  .  .a  "^ 


Dealer. 


«,«■'     your    And  IB    from 


_ G've  it  •  thoroarfi  trial  forSd"  ji""' li""""    ^'^"">    your 


ANBIS   CUMPCR   CO 


A-17-A       R«cln«,wn. 


CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 
Entered  in  the 
Review  Picture  Contest 

fWPrizes: 

P«f*.     91.00  If  uMd  on  inaide  page. 

^Open  to: 

d jSitl?'?*^"  **'  f^t^'-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducer.  Cooperative  and  their  familietl 

fll^^equirements  of  picture: 

hSlS^und^^"^  outline.;  attractive 
MCKground.  Farm  .ubject.  that  will 
intereat  other,  on  it.  merit..  " 

DeMription  of  picture  (brief) 

Identification  of  Mnder. 

(Unuaed  picture,  will  be  returned.) 


Classified  Exchange 

.  Classified  advertisement,  will  be  ear- 
ned m  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

$1,00  mimmum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  on^ 
word.    Cash  with  order  "*" 


_CLIPPERS 


50?^'^k*=''*    "LADES    SHARPENED       F     i 
>Wf   with  each  set  of   blarJ*.   .^-wij       o      t-nclose 

.u.r.„teed.      PrompT  .e^i^   Tn^'      Satisfaction 
SON.  D^p^.  ^fi,  a  U'lf'^li^}^^,^.- 


. .  MILKER  SALESMEN— o..-     I 

bi.  income  Each  neighb;S^'"l:,^'K"**''  ™*''- 
more;  capable  hard  workers  ^fce  44  (Vw"*'  ""^ 
Paul  Grant.  S.M..  Deot  20IA  ^9n  IT^.**/  'n°«- 
Ave..  Chicago.  111.        ^^-   ^^'^-   ^^^  N.   Michigan 


Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens; 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots; 
Kind  words  are  the  flowers; 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits 


WITH  THE  SEASON  of  short  milk 
production  now  here  and 
accompanied  by  an  appa- 
rently better  demand  the  market 
for  fluid  milk,  as  well  as  for  most 
manufactured  dairy  products,  shows 
rair  strength. 

.  The  Class  I  price  to  producers  was 
increased  in  December  in  several 
nriarkets.  In  North  Jersey  markets 
this  mcrease  was  15  cents  per 
hundred   pounds.      The  Pittsburgh 

n   ;-^nu^  '".nP  ^^  ^^"^«'  ^t  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  40  cents;  Canton.  Ohio. 
32.5  cents;  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.   14 
cents;  Knoxville.  Tennessee.  30  cents 
and   San    Francisco.    Cahfornia.   21 
cents.       Several    of    these    markets 
also  experienced  increases  in   retail 
prices,    the   North   Jersey   and   San 
hrancisco  prices  going  up  I/2  cent  per 
quart,    and    m    Pittsburgh    the   in- 
crease was  I  cent  per  quart,  with  a 

t15    m'^'^lT^    ^*^°    ^^    Knoxville. 
1  he  North  Jersey  market  is  under 
state    control,    while    Cincinnati    is 
°P^i:^t5J^  ""der  a  Federal  order. 

Fluid  Milk  sales  continued  their 
upward     trend     during     November 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Milk 
Industry    Foundation   covering    136 
markets   of   the   country.      The   in- 
crease  over    November.    1938.    was 
^.7fi  percent,   this   being   the  ninth 
consecutive  month    in    which    daily 
average  sales  were  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  of   1938 
ihe     same     report     states     that 
employment  decreased  0.36  percent 
'"  ufS\^^''  ,^?'"Pared  with  Nov- 
ernber.  1938.  while  payrolls  increased 
0.94  percent   indicating  higher  aver- 

MUrnrod"''  f'  plant  employees. 

Milk  production  is  showing  up- 
ward trends  throughout  the  country 
as  reported  in  considerable  detail  on 
page  2. 

The  local  situation  also  shows  an 
upward  trend,  according  to  the 
records  of  approximately  5.000  pro- 
ducers Their  average  production 
was  206  pounds  per  day  in  Novem" 
or  in  •  ^"  '"crease  of  19  pounds. 
1938  K   FT^""':.    °^^''     November. 

of  10  "^^'''^'^  ^  '^^'^'^^^  decrease 

oMO  pounds  per  day  from  October. 

slifhT"!j  ^^'""^^  .  ^^^^    fluctuated 
shghtly    during    the    month,     with 

prices  quoted  m  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture's  report 
iV^n  '^^l^/^.^^'^S  December  23  at 
$I3.50to$l4.00per40.quartcano 
40  percent  cream.     The  lower  price 

NlVTerT"^  ^^""F  Newark'^and 
iMew  Jersey  approval  only.      These 

prices  are  equal  to  $  1 .60  to  $  1 .  70  per 

hundred  pounds  of  4  percent  mUk 

a"nd    handf'"^"^  '°^  Pasteurization 
and    handling    costs,    and    with    no 

allowance    for     the    value    of     the 
skimmilk.  "^ 


Butter  prices  have  been  slightlv 
erratic    during    December,    with    I 
'^"^!i    '•^"1,29.5    to    31    cents   pe' 
pound  for  92-score  butter  in  whole 
sale  lots  at  New  York.     The  average 
price   for   the   month    was    30.15    a 
slight  increase  over  the  30.07  cen^ 
a.^.^gc    .v>i     rsiovemoer.    and    well 
above    the    28.4    cent    average    in 
December.     1938.       Butter    storage 
holdings  in  the   10  leading  markets 
of  the  country  totaled  41.6  million 
pounds  on    December   28,    1939    as 
compared  with  109.2  million  pounds 
for  the  same  day  in   1938.     Of  this 
amount.  Federal    agencies  own  ao- 
proximately      I5      million      pounds 
which    IS    only    a    fraction    of    the 
amount    held    by    these    agencies  a 
year  ago. 

^""er  and  cheese  production 

in     November    showed    a    seasonal 
decrease  from  October  and  was  also 
slightly  less  than  in  November.  1938 
Cheese  production  dropped    11   mil^ 
lion  pounds  from  October  to  Nov- 
ember,  while  butter  production  drop- 
ped   off    9   million    pounds.    Butter 
production  was  4.5   million  pounds 
less     m     November     than     a     year 
earlier,  while  cheese  production  was 
about  the  same. 

Evaporated    milk    production 
was  23  5   million  pounds  higher  in 
rvJovember  than  in  November    1938 
but  was  18  million  pounds  less  than 
in  October.  1939.    Stocks  of  evapora- 
ted milk  on  hand  showed  a  slight 
increase  on   December    I.    but  were 
still   34  percent  lower  than  on   the 
same   date   in    1938   and    7  percent 
less    than    the    five-year    (1933-37) 
average  for  that  date. 

Prices  paid  to  producers  by 
evaporators  averaged  $1.48  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk 
during  November.  This  was  27 
cents  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  5 

n  Q  ^  A^^^'  *^^"  ''^  October.  The 
U.^.U.A.  reports  that  the  wholesale 
price  per  case  (48-I41/2  ounce  tins) 
of  evaporated  milk  was  $2.93  in 
November,  which  is  4  cents  higher 
than  in  October  and  25  cents  a  case 
fiigher  than  in  November.  1938 

Feed  prices  in  Inter-State  terri- 
tory    during     December     averaged 

from  2  to  10  percent  higher  than  in 
November,  except  that  linseed  meal 
showed    a    1.78   percent    reduction. 
Likewise   feed  prices  ranged  8  to  22 
percent   higher   than   in   December. 
1938.    with    linseed    meal    down    8 
percent,    again    being    the   only   ex- 
ception.       Further    information    on 
feed  prices  will  be  found  in  a  table 
on  page  6. 

bought  from  stores  and  wagons 
during  December,  showed  an  average 
A  milt  P"«"t  butterfat  for  Grade 
A  milk  and  3.74  percent  for  Grade 


January,  1940 

B  milk.  Similar  tests  in  December. 
1938,  showed  a  4.39  percent  butter- 
fat  content  for  Grade  A  and  3.66 
percent  for  Grade  B  milk. 
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DECEMBER,  l»3t. 

BUTTER  PRICES          1 

92— Score 

Solid  Pack 

Date       Philadelphia     N 

ew  York 

Chicago 

1 

29>/2-30 

29'/, 

29'/4 

2 

29'/i-30 

29^5 

29'/4 

4 

29'/4-30 

4 

29<A 

29'/4 

5 

2914-30 

29'/4 

6 

^'/*i2. 

29»/4 

7 

30     -301/4 

29% 

291/* 

8 

30'/4-30'/2 

30 

sp 

uk 

9 

30'/2-30y4 

30'/4 

II 
12 

30»4-3l 
30'/2-30»4 

wA-w% 

^. 

13 
14 

?r' 

29  V4 
29  k 
29^ 

IS 

30'/4 

16 

30«4-3l 

30'/i 

29  <Z 

16 

"  -V.Y? 

31 

29% 

19 

31     -IIV^ 

31 

29% 

20 

31     -31'/, 
31     -3VA 

31 

29% 

21 

31 

29% 

22 

30'/i-3l 

30'/2 

29Vi 
29V* 

26 

30    -30'/4 

29 '4 

27 

30'/4-30'/2 
30'/4-30'^ 
30'/4-30'/^ 
age       30.51 

30 

29'/4 

28 

30 

29'/, 
29'Z 
29.54 

29 

30 

Aver 

30.15 

Nov. 

•39      30.62 

30.07 

29.51 

Dec. 

•38      28.90 

28.40 

27.39 

Free  Booklets — 
Write  For  Them 

Readers  of  the  Review  are  urged 
to  write  for  any  or  all  of  the  several 
free  catalogs  and  booklets  that  are 
announced  in  this  issue.  They  are 
full  of  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions. 
When  writing  for  them,  a  postal 
card  will  do,  just  mention  that  you 
saw  the  announcement  in  the  Milk 
Producers  Review. 

Treating   Fence    Posts 
Increases  Durability 

The  life  of  almost  any  non-dur- 
able wood  used  for  fence  posts  can 
be  extended  to  20  years  by  a  pre- 
servative treatment  properly  ap- 
plied, says,  E.  R.  Gross,  agricultural 
engineer  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Rut- 
gers University. 

"Wooden  fence  posts  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — durable 
lasting  eight  to  20  years,  and  non- 
durable, lasting  from  two  to  seven 
years,"  he  says.  "Many  posts  will 
last  even  longer  than  the  ages  in- 
dicated. Some  less  durable  woods 
which  are  suitable  for  posts  are; 
maple,  white  ash,  hickory,  birch, 
beech,  gum  and  pine. 

"The  materials  listed  as  durable 
will  not  absorb  enough  preservative 
to  increase  their  life  materially,  but 
the  life  of  non-durable  woods  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  proper  treat- 
ment. 

"Creosote  is  very  effective  as  a 
preservative.  If  brushed  on,  even 
when  hot,  creosote  only  slightly  in- 
creases the  life  of  posts  because 
penetration  is  shallow  and  decay 
often  starts  under  the  treated  layer. 
Open  tank  treatment  requires  two 
hours'  immersion  in  creosote  kept 
at  about  200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Full  information  on  how  to  apply 
the  preservative  treatment  can  be 
obtained  from  county  agricultural 
agents. 


Kill  LICE  This  Economical  Way! 

YOU'LL  FIND  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  ju.st  as  economical  as  it 
is  effective  and  convenient  lor  kill- 
ing lice  on  stahled  stock.  l)elousin>{ 
treatments  for  cows  require  3  <>z. 
of  spray  each,  and  cost  less  than  3 
cents  per  animal. 

It's  easy  to  use,  too — no  clipping, 
powdering, or  dousing  is  necessary 
. . .  just  spray  the  entire  body  ol  the 
animal   and    brush   spray   into  the 

hair  with  a  stiff  -  bristled  or  ordi-  1-  SPRAY  IT  ON! 

nary  scrubbing  brush.  I  he  pure  Pyrethrum  in  Gulf  Livestock  .Spray  quickly  kills 
the  lice  it  touches. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  so  mild  and  pure  it  doesn't  burn  or  blister  the  animals' 

skins  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out. 
In  feet,  it  actually  helps  to  keep 
their  coats  smooth  and  glossy.  Start 
your  treatments  today! 


FREE  !   Ask   for   Gulfs   helpful 
"larm    and    Ranch    Hullctin"    which 
lisis  control  meth- 
ods for  lice-,  scab 
mitts,  and  other  ex- 
ternal  insect  para- 
sites.   Write:  Gulf 
Oil     Corp.,     Cnilf 
Rermingf.o.,Dept. 
S  3, Culf  Building, 
PittshufKh,  Pa. 


ivestocl< 

SPRAY 


2.  RUB  IT  IN! 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

For  Sole  by  Many  Leading  Feed  Stores,  Milk  Componies,  and 

Golf   Service   Stations  ...  1    Gal.   Can   $1.19  —  2    Gal.   Can 
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Builder — or  Wrecker 

I    watched    them    tearing    a    building 

down, 
A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town, 
With  a   ho-heave-ho  and   a   lusty  yell. 
They  swung  a  beam  and  the  side  wall 

fell. 
I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  these  men 

skilled, 
And  the  men  you'd  hire  if  you  had  to 

build?" 
He  gave  a  laugh  and  said,  "No,  indeed! 
Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need, 
I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 
What    builders   have    taken    a    year   to 

do." 

I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  my  way. 
Which   of    these   roles   have    I    tried    to 

play? 
Am  1  a  builder  who  works  with  care 
Measuring  life  by  the  rule  and  square? 
Am  I  shaping  my  deeds  to  a  well-made 

plan. 
Patiently  doing  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  wrecker,  who  walks  the  town, 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 

— n.  S.  Harp. 


I. 


Bill:  "It's  all  nonsense  about  it 
being  hard  for  a  college  fellow  to  set 
a  job. 

Jim:  "Then  you  didn't  have  any 
trouble  finding  one?" 

Bill:  "One?  Why.  I've  had  four 
jobs  in  the  last  four  weeks." 


rioracer  lempie 

I      N      C      O     B     pIo      rat      E     D 


R  I  N  T  E  R 


Meeting  Calendar 

January  9-12  Annual  Meeting  of  National 
Cooperative  Council  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January  I  I  District  9  dinner  meeting  l^irst 
Methodist   Church,    Newark.   6.30   P.M. 

January  \2  Pennington  Local  Home  of 
Warren  Van  Wagoner.  Pennington  (Old 
Scotch  Road).  8  00  P.M. 

January  15-19  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show     I  larrisburg,  Pa. 

January  16  District  19  dinner  meeting  - 
Firemen's  Hall.  Chestertown.  Md.,  6:30 
P.M. 

January  16  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee     Woodbury,  N.  J. 

January  23  Altoona-Uuntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent's  Office.  I  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 

January  23  Elkton  &  Cecilton  Locals, 
dinner  meeting  -Fire  Mall.  Chesapeake 
City.  6:30  P.M. 

January  23-26  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week  ond  Farm  Show-  Trenton.    N.   J, 

January  25  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee     Newark.  Del. 

January  31      Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 

A  ket  Committee  19  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton  N.  J. 
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ANY  dairymen  forget  that  it  takes  the 
equivalent  of  25  lbs.  of  ^%  milk  daily  to  cover 
overhead  and  feed  costs  of  maintaining  the  aver- 
age dairy  cow.  Profit  comes  from  the  production 
they  get  above  25  lbs.  daily. 

A  good  average  cow,  giving  30  lbs.  of  4%  milk 
Vn  ,K  °"r^"  ^:^^^^^^  grain  ration,  should  be  fed 
10  lbs.  of  grain  daily.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  high-quality  Beacon  Dairy  Ration  to 
increase  her  daily  production  a  pint  (1  lb  )  or 
more  per  day.  •/     * 

On  this  basis  for  every  10  lbs.  of  Beacon  Dairy 
Ration  you  could  get  the  price  of  a  pint  of  milk 
more  than  you  could  get  by  using  10  lbs.  of  the 
average  ration.  In  other  words  the  difference  in 

SsTmi^k:  ^°"  °'  ^'^  ^^^^^'^^  --^^  ^^  ^«0 

wi^hlln'^l'^"^  important,  Beacon  Dairy  Rations 
will  help  to  maintain  the  condition  and  health  of 

tion  through  successive  lactations  and  lengthening 
their  productive  life.  icmug 


The  reason  for  all  this  is  the  Beacon  policy— 
a  policy  which  definitely  states  that  every  ir^Le- 
dient  used  in  Beacon  Feeds  must  be  of  first 
quality  and  must  make  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  feeding  value  of  the  final  ration. 
All  ingredients  are  blended  according  to  the 
latest  scientific  research  and  the  soundest 
reeding  experience. 

This  policy  has  guided  us  from  the  very  beein- 
nmg.  Even  when  the  price  of  certain  high-quaHty 
mgredients  increases,  we  never  cheapen  our  formu 
las  or  let  down  our  standards.  That  is  why 
thousands  of  Northeastern  dairymen  have  proved 
that  .t  pays  to  buy  Beacon-even  though  it  mav 
cost  a  few  cents  more  per  bag.  ^ 

See  your  nearest  Beacon  Dealer  today. 


The  BEACON  MUUng  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BEACON  2, 


<s*»*  '9eedi 


A  doctor  had  an  urgent  phone  call 
trom  a  gent  eman  who  said  his 
small  son  had  swallowed  his  foun- 
tam  pen, 

"All  right!  I'll  come  at  once." 
replied  the  doctor.     "What  are  you 

\?/L  *"  *^^  meantime?" 

Whereupon  came  the  unexpected 
answer,     Using  a  pencil." 


w  lu"^'  J^^"'  ^  "P  ^"d  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate: 
J>till  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

— Longfellow 

"For  when  the  great  scorer  comes 
to  write  against  your  name. 
He  writes  not  that  you  won  or  lost, 
but  how  you  played  the  game  " 


Common  sense  in  an  uncommon 
degree  is  what  the  world  calls  wisdom. 

"Now.'be  sure  to  write  plain  on 
those  bottles."  said  the  farmer  to 
the  druggist.  "which  is  for  the 
horse  and  which  is  for  me.  I  don't 
want  anything  to  happen  to  that 
horse  before  I  get  all  the  hay  cut  " 


Milk 


•soiiuoucoa  •j3v  jo   '^^^a 
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There's  No  Place  Like  Home 


What  Belonging  to 
Inter- State  Means  to  Me 


The  value  of  membership  in  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Coopera- 
tive is  told  most  affectively  by  the 
members  themselves.  An  outstanding 
example  of  this  occurred  at  a  meeting 
in  District  I.  when  the  president  of 
a  local  in  that  district  told  his  story. 
At  his  request  his  name  is  not  being 
used.     The  story  follows: 

Sometimes  we  members  of  the 
^  Inter-State  are  wondering  why 
neighbors  who  need  the  organiza- 
tion just  as  much  as  we  do,  have  not 
joined.  I  think  it  is  because  they 
do  not  know  what  the  Inter-State 
means  to  us  members — and  can 
mean   to  them. 

Saved  Market  Twice 

I  want  to  tell  you  my  own  experi- 
ence.    Twice  during  1939  I  lost  my 
milk  market  due  to  conditions  en- 
tirely beyond  my  own  control.     In 
each  case  the  Inter-State  took  care 
of  my  milk  until  I  was  again  proper- 
ly placed.     I  didn't  lose  a  cent.  This 
was  a  saving  to  me  of  many  years' 
dues,  aside  from  the  other  benefits 
derived  from  services  by  the  field- 
men.      Besides   this,    there   was   the 
general    market    stabilization    work 
during  1939,  when,  because  of  high 
production  and  other  conditions  in 
the  niarket,  a  serious  break  in  price 
^as  threatened  -but  was  prevented. 
This  made  me  study  my  business 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  things 

u  L  '^  ^^  records.  I  found 
that  the  commission  I  pay  as  an 
Inter-State  member  is  really  a  very 
reasonable  rate  of  insurance  of  my 
market  for  nearly  fifty  tons  of  milk 
ast  year.  I  find  that  I  paid  several 
kinds  of  insurance  and  unavoidable 
charges  as  follows  : 


In  addition.  I  paid  $238.00  freight 
to  haul  my  milk  ten  miles,  after  1 
haul  it  two  miles  to  a  loading  plat- 
form. 

When  I  dug  into  those  figures.  I 
discovered  how  small  tU,^  rnl■«>*-.<^^a^f. 
dues    are    in    comparison    with    the 
actual  benefits  from  my  Inter-State 
membership.     I  hold  that  a  guaran- 
teed   market   and    guaranteed    pay- 
ment for  my  milk    are   most   vital 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest 
insurance  I  can  carry.    To  me.  Inter- 
State  membership  is  so  vital  that  I 
think  those  members  who  are  ship- 
ping to  buyers  who  won't  cooperate, 
should  send  in  their  own  dues  every 
month  for  their  own  protection  and 
in  that  way  keep  their  membership 
in  good  standing. 

More  Members— Better  Work 

I  also  think  that  one  of  the  great- 
est   needs   of   the    Inter-State   is   a 
niuch    larger    membership    in    some 
of  our  nearby  areas.    If  we  get  that, 
then    we  can  accomplish  a  lot  more 
than   we  do  even   now.      Our  dues 
would    pay   even    bigger   dividends. 
There  are  a  lot  of  ways,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  could  help  improve  our 
situation  if  we  were  strongly  organ- 
ized   with   every    dairyman    in    the 
neighborhood  belonging.     We  could 
make  up  the  cost  of  belonging  many 
times  over  by  saving  here  and  doing 
better  there,  just  by  all  of  us  work- 
ing together. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Herdsman's  Short  Course 

A    short   course    for   dairy    herds- 
men  will   be  held   at   The  Pennsyl- 
vania  State  College  from  March  4 
to  March  9,    1940.      This  course  is 
designed    for   persons   interested   in 
receiving  instructions  in  the  feeding, 
showing,   care  and   management  of 
dairy  cattle.     Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  subjects  of  breeding 
and  diseases.     There  i$t  no  f*»«»      a^ 
plication    should    be    made    to    the 
Department    of    Dairy    Husbandry. 
State  College.  Pennsylvania,  before 
March  I.  1940. 


Some  Other  Insurance 

$1.00  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
a  car; 

$10.00  for   the   privilege  of  own- 
ing a  car; 

$19.00  liability  insurance  against 
damage  to  the  other  fellow's  person 
or  property  and  $19.00  collision  in- 
surance against  damages  to  my 
°Y?^«^ar  making  $38.00  insurance 
which  I  hope  I  never  have  occasion 
to  use; 

$50.00   fire   insurance,    on    which 

^Tcf  ri."rr  •  ^^""^  '■^^^^^  ^°  <^o"ect; 
$^5.UU  hte  insurance,  which  I  will 

"^n^*"  ^^\  ^^""^  ^"^  ^'^'c*^  I  ^ope 
will  be  a  long  time  before  my  family 
gets  It.  -^ 

$19^  Inter-State  dues  for  gen- 
eral office  and  field  work  and  $19  00 
Inter-State  dues  for  the  reserve 
which  IS  insurance  for  my  milk 
market. 


Dr.  Bear  Joins 

New  Jersey  College  Staff 

Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear  has  been  ap- 
pointed   head    of    the    Soil    Science 
Department  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station.       This    appointment     was 
announced  early  in  January  by  Dr 
Robert    C.    Clothier,    president    of 
Rutgers  University.     Dr.  Bear  has 
acquired  an  international  reputation 
as   a    teacher    and    research    worker 
m  the  field  of  Soil  Science. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  has  been  employed 
in  soils  work  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
and  with  commercial  firms.  In  ad- 
dition he  has  carried  on  research 
work  in  Europe. 


Why  Take  This  Loss? 

We  had  plenty  of  snappy  weather 
during  January  with  the  tempera- 
ture, as  reported  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Philadelphia,  averaging 
about  seven  degrees  below  normal 
throughout  the  month.  Other  sec- 
tions were  even  colder. 

The  result  has  been,  especially  in 
some  sections,  a  lot  of  frozen  milk 
when  the  cans  arrive  at  the  receiving 
point.  Reports  have  come  in  of 
nearly  an  inch  of  milk  frozen  on  the 
top,  side  and  bottom  inside  sur- 
faces of  the  cans. 

This  frozen  milk  is  a  complete 
loss  to  the  producer,  most  of  it 
stays  in  the  can  when  the  can  is 
emptied  and  comes  out  when  the 
can  gets  to  the  washer.  Some 
frozen  milk  gets  into  the  strainer  of 
the  weigh  vat.  where  it  is  also  a 
loss  to  the  producer.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  a  correct  sample  for 
butter-fat  testing,  and  it  so  happens, 
here  again  the  producer  loses. 

All  this  is  a  loss  of  cold  hard 
cash  cash  intended  to  pay  the 
producer  for  work  during  the  entire 
previous  season,  growing  and  har- 
vesting   feed   crops,    caring   for   the 

L  '  .fT^'^'^S  ^^^  cows,  handling 
the  milk-  and  then  losing  all  work 
and  expense  involved  in  producing 
that  milk  which  is  lost  through 
freezing. 

The   milk   must   be   cooled,   even 
m    cold    weather,    but    putting    the 
cans    of    milk    in  40-  to  45-degree 
water  will  do  that  job.     The  milk 
cans  must  be  protected  on  the  load- 
"JS     platform     preferably     with     a 
blanket,  and  they  must  be  protected 
on   the  truck  while  on   the  way  to 
the  milk  plant.     Except  for  losses 
traceable  to  blockaded  roads,  care- 
ful   attention    to   details   will   avoid 
almost  all   trouble  from   this  cause, 
and    save     the    producer's    income 
from  a  needless  cut. 


Husband  :"Have  you  ever  won- 
dered what  you  would  do  if  you  had 
Kockefellers  income?" 

Wife:  "No.  but  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  he  would  do  if  he  had 
mine. 


Yes,  said  the  newspaper  report- 
er, 1  always  carry  my  notes  in  my 
hat. 

"I  see  "  said  Fogg.     "News  in  a 
nutshell.  • 


February,  1940 


Get  It  Out  of  the  Producers 


U  VERY  mother's  son  of  us  knows  that  there 
'-■is  hotter  competition  today  between  the 
man  who  delivers  the  milk,  the  dealer  who  bot- 
tles it  and  the  man  who  grows  it  than  there  has 
ever  been  before.  At  such  a  time  it  strikes  me 
that  a  good  many  of  us,  me  included,  are  pretty 
foolishly  working  ourselves  to  death  supporting 
bovine  sisters  of  leisure  keeping  them  in 
good  stables  and  feeding  them  off  the  fat  of  the 
land  at  the  expense  of  ourselves  and  our 
families. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  in  a  herd  that  was  averag- 
mgr  a  pound  of  butterfat  a  day,  I  caught  up 
with  as  pretty  a  Guernsey  as  you  ever  saw 
slick,  fat  and  sassy  who  had  gotten  her  full 
share  of  my  feed  and  hay  and  put  only  202 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  the  can  for  the  privilege 
of  being  kept. 

Figuring  my  milk  at  $2.00  a  hundredweight, 
t.o.b.  farm,  she  made  me  $76.50  less  than  the 


others,  which  is  six  tires  for  the  car,  a  year's 
supply  of  clothes,  or  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I 
need  a  lot  worse  than  a  good-looking  young 
Guernsey  cow  who  has  been  doing  nothing 
but    looking    pretty   and    loafing   on*  the   job* 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  turn  ladies  like 
that  over  to  the  butcher,  and  you  know  how 
long  he  keeps  them.  We  are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  milk  next  spring  and  this  is  a  grand 
time  to  cull. 

If  we  want  to  stay  in  business  and  make  milk 
the  place  to  get  it  is  out  of  the  cows  that  are 
producers. 


Many  Inter'State  Members  Among 

Farm  Show  Winners 


WINNERS  in  the  milk  contest  at 
the    1940  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show  include  a  large  num- 
ber of    Inter-State   members.      The 
trophy   awarded   each   year   by   the 
Inter-State  to  its  member  with  the 
highest  scoring  milk  in  the  contest, 
was  won  this  year  by  Benjamin  H. 
Welty,    of    Waynesboro,    President 
of  Inter-State.    Other  members  who 
are  listed  among  the  prize  winners 
include:  J.    Edward   Samuel  and  C. 
H.  Smith  and  Son,  Wycombe;  Frank 
N.  Miller,  Waynesboro;  Howard  W. 
Wickersham,  Kelton;  Thomas  Had- 
field,   Downingtown;  Allen  Dubble, 
Walter  E.  DeLong  and  Norman  C. 
Maule,  all  of  Quarryville;  John  A. 
McSparran,  Greene;  J.  Hayes  Lind- 
sey  and  Nelson  Neyman,  Oxford;  W. 

B.  Ewing  and  John  P.  Connell,  West 
Grove;  George  N.  Stroud,  Cochran- 
ville;  and  V.  R.  Carter,  Christi- 
ana. 

In  the  Show  Rings 

Prominent  among  the  winners  in 
the  Jersey  Cattle  division  was  Mary 

C.  Folwell  of  Kemblesville,  her  en- 
tries  winning   several    first,    second 
and  third  places  in  their  respective 
classes.       In     the   Holstein-Friesian 
division    the   names   of    Inter-State 
members  were  frequent  among  the 
winners.       Willis     M.     Hunsberger, 
Plumsteadville,  and  Wm.  H.  Landis, 
East  Greenville,  took  five  of  the  six 
championships  in  addition  to  several 
blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  in  the 
individual  and  group  classes.  Landis 
showed    the      senior      and      grand 


Champion  bull  and  Hunsberger  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  cow. 
Other  Inter-State  members  taking 
prizes  in  the  Holstein  classes  in- 
cluded Elvin  Hess  and  Earl  L.  Groff . 
both  of  Strasburg,  and  Ira  Hartz  of 
Elverson. 

A  prominent  winner  in  the  Brown 
Swiss  division  was  Kenzie  S.  Bag- 
shaw  of  Hollidaysburg  who  showed 
both  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
bull  and  cow.  His  entries  also  took 
several  ribbons  in  individual  and 
group   classes. 

Organizations  Elect 

The  Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders,  at  their  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Farm  Show,  elected 
Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  as  president  of 
the  organization  for  the  ensuing 
year.  At  the  meeting  of  Guernsey 
Breeders.  Wm.  A.  Frew.  Quarry- 
ville, was  elected  president;  Ben- 
jamin H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  vice- 
president;  and  Harry  Pate.  Kennett 
Square,  was  elected  secretary. 

Willis  M.  Hunsberger  was  given 
a  special  award  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Holstein  Clubs 
for  the  high  production  of  his  herd 
in  herd  improvement  association 
work  last  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen's  Association,  Robert  D. 
Marshall  of  Beyer  was  re-elected 
president;  Victor  A.  Houston,  North- 
ampton, was  elected  vice-president; 
and  Charles  E.  Cowan,  Inter-State 
field  representative,  Lancaster,  was 
elected    secretary-treasurer. 


Dairymen  Use  Scales 
As  Pointer  to  Profits 

Milk  scales  are  among  the  best 
investments  a  dairy  farmer  can 
make,  says  Dr.  George  E.  Taylor. 
Extension  Dairyman  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
scales  should  be  conveniently  loca- 
ted in  every  barn  along  with  a  suit- 
able milk  sheet  so  that  daily  milk 
records  may  be  kept. 

Only  by  correct  records  can  the 
herd  manager  know  whether  he  is 
feeding  his  cows  properly  and  eco- 
nomically. 7  hese  milk  records,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Taylor,  serve  as  a 
guide  as  to  the  amount  to  feed  each 
cow.  Forms  for  keeping  milk  pro- 
duction records  and  feeding  plans 
may  be  obtained  from  many  sources, 
some  county  agents  being  able  to 
supply  them  without  cost. 


Makes  Better  Bread 

Scientific  tests  have  shown  that 
bread  made  with  milk  is  substan- 
tially better  in  nutritive  value  than 
bread  made  with  no  milk.  Tests 
made  with  rats,  in  which  the  amount 
of  food  was  about  the  same  in  every 
case  showed  substantially  greater 
gains  by  those  rats  which  were  fed 
bread  made  with  milk;  likewise, 
bread  which  contained  12  percent  of 
milk  solids  gave  much  better  results 
in  these  tests  than  bread  made  with 
6  percent  milk  solids. 

One  of  the  troubles  of  this  modern 
age  IS  that  too  many  people  are 
spending  money  they  have  not  yet 
earned  for  things  they  do  not  need, 
to  impress  people  they  don't  like. 
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X'  §••  Cowan,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ass't  Director 
V-.  Reynolds,  Denton,  Md.,  Ass't  Director 
IE.  P.  Bechtel,  Trappe.  Pa. 

J-  J;  Camp.  Roaring  Spring.  Pa. 

E.  C.  Dunning.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Floyd  R.  Ealy.  Broomall.  Pa. 

^'■yton  L.  Keener.  Nottingham.  Pa. 

H.  D.  Kinsey.  Quakertown.  Pa. 

J.  T.  Plummer.  Lewistown.  Pa. 

D.  W.  Winter.  Glenside.  Pa. 

_iSECONDARYlMARKET  MANAGERS 
Altoona  "  Huntingdon-J.  J.   Camp.  Roaring 
Spring.  Pa.,  Phone  II8-M  " 

^Offi"'7~*^- .^-  i^^'^S?'    County' Extension 
Office.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Phone  2-7977 

O^..   ^'3:;;:'''°^ o ^  ,^/Jyi,?°""^ Extension 
Office.  Woodbury.  Box  334.  Phone  800  ) 

Trenton— Frederick  Shangle.  19  W.  Stat  St 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Phone  4083  ' 

^||minRton— Floyd  R.  Ealy,  103  W.  7th  St 
Wilmington.  Del.,  Phone  2-7464 


This  Is  Planning  Season 

Activity     on     the     farm     is  ''  less 
strenous  physically  at   this  time  of 
the  year  than   at  any  other.      The 
winter  season  is  frequently  set  aside 
by  our  progressive  farmers  for  the 
purpose    of    developing     plans    for 
the  next  season's  operation.     Crop 
rotations   can    be   worked   out    and 
adjustments    made    in    present    ro- 
tations,   varieties    can    be    selected 
fertilizer    needs     planned     and,     of 
course,    careful    attention    given    to 
weed  and  insect  control  and  similar 
work. 


Such  subjects  as  legume  silage 
can  be  considered  and  plans  made 
for  the  putting  up  of  such  silage  so  as 
to  work  in  best  with  other  seasonal 
activities.  Needs  for  new  equip- 
ment can  be  explored  carefully  and 
plans  made  to  purchase  well  in 
advance  for  delivery  and  payment 
at  the  time  needed.  Overhauling  and 
repair  of  present  equipment  during 
winter's  slack  season  may  save 
valuable  tirrK*  anrJ  o»-.-»^e  .'«  «-L„  u.,_.. 

--^•~     — ..~.     w>%_«|_ro    111     Hit     UuSy 

season. 

We  all  recognize  that  no  matter 
how  carefully  a  farmer  lays  his 
plans,  something  will  come  along 
to  compel  some  changes.  Even  so, 
the  one  who  plans  carefully  in 
advance  is  usually  marked  as  one  of 
the  successful  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Keep  tht    *Bugs"  Out 

The  Governor  of  Oregon,  a  few 
years  ago,  made  the  statement  that 
there  are  enough  "bugs"  in  milk 
without  putting  any  politics  into  it. 
We  agree  with  him. 

Many  of  our  members  are  prob- 
ably aware  of  the  recent  action 
taken  in  the  New  York  market 
whereby,  through  political  decree, 
consumers  apparently  will  be  de- 
prived on  September  I.  1940,  of  the 
privilege  of  buying  Grade  A  milk  of 
present  standards. 

By    the    same    action,    producers 
who  are  producing  this  product  and 
have    made    investments    in    equip- 
ment   and    have    installed    methods 
necessary    to    supply    this    superior 
product,    will    be   deprived   of    that 
market.      Merchants  in   those  rural 
communities    will    find    their    trade 
restricted    to    the    tune   of   approxi- 
nriately  $3,500,000  annually,  which  is 
the   amount  of   bonuses  now   being 
paid  Grade  A  producers  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed. 

By  the  same  token  that  the  eli- 
mination  of  Grade  A   milk  is  con- 
templated, we  can  also  expect  simi- 
lar compulsory  restrictions  in  other 
products.      We    can    expect    to    be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  buying 
high    test    gas    for   our   automobile; 
or  of  putting  any  oil  in  our  crank 
case  that  costs  more  than  two  bits  a 
quart;  or  of  riding  in  pullman  cars 
even    though    we    would    prefer    a 
night's   rest  in   a   bed   instead  of  a 
night's  unrest  in  a  coach  seat;  or,  not 
too  seriously,  we  might  observe  that 
residents  of  our  cities  may  some  day 
be   denied    the   privilege   of   having 
mayors  who  stand  more  than  4  feet, 
IO'/4   inches  in   their  stocking  feet. 
Such  forced  restrictions  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  would  be  just  as  logical 
as  is  this  edict  depriving  a  substan- 
tial group  of  American  citizens  of  the 
privilege  of  buying  genuine  Grade  A 
milk,  if  they  so  desire. 


MILKIPRODUCERS  REVIEW 

G.  Walter  Sharpless 
Named  Master  Farmer 

In  the  list  of  outstanding  farmers 
who  were  selected  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  for  the  distinction  of 
being  master  farmers  in  1939,  we 
find  the  name  of  G.  Walter  Sharpless 
of  Chester  County,  prominent  in 
Inter-State  activities  in  that  area. 
The  name  of  his  farm  is  Glen 
Manor  and   it  rnnoiote  ^(    \(^1   

of  which  113  are  under  cultivation, 
and  30  are  in  permanent  pasture. 
He  has  farmed  for  }2  years  and 
maintains  a  herd  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cows,  with  a  cropping 
program  which  provides  a  large 
part  of  the  feeds  needed  by  his 
dairy  herd. 

Mr.  Sharpless  is  active  in  com- 
munity work  and  his  three  daughters 
have  each  been  given  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  Sharpless  family  lives 
in  a  170-year-old  house,  that  is  kept 
in  perfect  repair  and  is  modern  in 
every  respect.  The  barn  is  153 
years  old. 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 


It  Didn't  Work 
For  the  Rabbit 

Put  a  rabbit's  foot  in  your  pocket 
.  .  .  hang  a  horseshoe  over  your  door 
.  .  .  find  a  four  leaf  clover  .  .  .  but, 
if  you  really  want  to  protect  your 
market,  your  future  in  the  dairy 
industry,  you  cannot  trust  to  luck 
in    1940. 

It  never  was  enough  to  rely  on  a 
rabbit's    foot.       The    future    of    the 
American   dairy   farmer   is   his  own 
problem.     As  an  individual,   alone 
he  cannot  solve  it.     To  succeed  in- 
dividually   he   must   cooperate    col- 
lectively .  .  .  sincerely  .  .  .  unselfishly. 
He  must  assume  his  just  share  of 
the  burden  .  .  .  select  sound,  qualified 
leadership    for    his   cooperative   and 
then  .  .  .  COOPERATE! 

Unity  .  .  .  management  .  .  .  pro- 
duction .  .  .  these  are  the  American 
dairy  farmer's  chief  problems.  And, 
unless  he  can  unite  in  a  cooperative 
way  and  adopt  a  safe  and  sane  mar- 
keting and  production  program,  he 
cannot  hope  to  succeed. 

Federal  and  State  laws  will  pro- 
vide but  temporary  relief  and  will 
never  succeed  unless  the  American 
dairy  farmer  cooperates  with  these 
agencies  .  .  .  demanding  sound 
management  ...  a  sound  marketing 

program  .  .  .  leveling  production 

and  cooperating  with  labor  and  in- 
dustry ...  all  three  of  which  must 
unite  to  give  the  consuming  public 
the  best  possible  product  at  the  most 
reasonable  price.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  the  American  dairy  farmer 
come  into  his  own.  1 940  is  the  time 
to  start.  —Pure  Milk 
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This  poultry  dem- 
onstration team 
from  the  Newark, 
Delaware,  chapter 
of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca, won  the  rating 
of  "Superior"  with 
their  demonstra- 
tion   "Capons   and 

World's  Poultry 
Congress  in  Cleve- 
land last  August. 
Left  to  right  F. 
Thaddeus  War- 
rington, Coach; 
Alfred  Patterson 
and  William  Swan. 


The  Cover  Picture 

Comments  were  made  concerning 
our  cover  picture  on  the  January 
Review  that  we  had  enough  snow 
and  cold  weather  without  reminding 
ourselves  of  it  by  looking  at  the 
snow  scene  which  graced  that  cover. 
This  month  we  are  giving  our 
readers  a  cover  picture  with  a  more 
cozy,  comfortable  and  entertaining 
theme. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  picture 
any  winter  evening  recreation  that 
can  give  more  real  satisfaction  to 
dad,  mother  and  the  youngsters 
than  to  gather  around  the  piano 
with  their  musical  instruments  and 
organize  themselves  into  a  family 
orchestra. 


Milk  and  Finns 

Under  the  heading.  "A  Case  For 
Milk",  the  San  Francisco  News 
published  the  following  editorial: 

"According  to  recent  reports  com- 
ing from  Finland,  alcohol  of  any 
kind  is  banned  among  troops.  In- 
stead, each  fighter  is  furnished  with 
huge  quantities  of  fresh  milk  daily. 

"If  a  couple  of  glasses  of  milk  each 
day  can  turn  a  peaceful  little  spaniel 
into  a  roaring  bulldog  that  bites 
bears,  maybe  Chamberlain  had  bet- 
ter begin  raising  a  herd  of  Guern- 
seys  along   the   Maginot   Line." 

—  California  Milk  News 


delivering    milk    than    the    farmers 
got  for  producing  it. 

It  is  also  significant  that  at  the 
tune  of  the  recent  election,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
union  were  reported  as  being  out  of 
work.  They  got  the  wage  scale,  but 
according  to  this  report,  a  lot  of 
them  were  not  getting  the  wages. 

May  we  point  out   here   to   milk 

producers  that  sound  methods  must 

be  followed   in   the  conduct  of  our 

affairs,  both  individually  and  in  our 

organizations,   in  order   that   we  as 

producers    may    avoid    the    pitfalls 

which  befell  this  group    within  our 

industry.       Unsound    methods    will 

put  the  producer,  or  the  officers  of 

his  organization,  in  much  the  same 

position  as  we  fear  the  new  officers 

of  that  union  are  now  in     between 

the  devil   of  maintaining   the   wage 

scale,    and    the    deep    blue   sea    (an 

angry  one.  too)  of  finding  jobs  for 

the  union's  out-of-work  members. 


Detach  the  Statement 

We  have  received  word  from  the 
Supplee- Wills-Jones  Milk  Company 
that  they  are  entirely  agreeable  to 
have  their  producers  clip  off  the 
top  part  of  their  milk  checks  which 
gives  a  record,  among  other  things, 
of   the   pounds   delivered,    butterfat 

test     r>riof»     t^fil   n.~^ 4       J      I 

-,  i c,  cv^ict.  ujijuuiii,  ueauctions 

and  amount  of  check.  In  clipping 
this  off,  cut  straight  across  the  full 
length  of  the  check,  even  though 
this  may  cut  through  some  printed 
explanations.  Keeping  this  state- 
ment will  give  the  member  a  full 
record  of  his  milk  payment. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  a 
few  instances  banks  have  hesitated 
about  cashing  checks  with  the 
statement  part  removed.  Should 
you  or  your  neighbor  members  have 
any  such  difficulty,  get  in  touch  with 
this  office  or  with  a  Supplee  repre- 
sentative and  we  will  straighten  it 
out. 


Another  100  Percenter 

Duncan  Dairies  of  Springfield, 
ra.,  has  become  a  member  of  that 
select  group  of  dealers  who  buy 
their  entire  supply  of  milk  through 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative.  This  status  became 
effective  early  in  January. 


A  Warning! 

Press   reports   recently  called   at- 
tention to  the  election  of  officers  in 
the    Chicago    milk    wagon    driver's 
union,   said   to   have   been   the   first 
election  in  that  union  since  1 92 1 .     It 
>s  significant  that  the  president  and 
secretary   of   this    union    held    their 
offices  for  more  than  eighteen  years 
without  submitting  their  names  for 
reelection,    and     that,     during    this 
period,     the     union     succeeded     in 
raising    the    wages   of    its    members 
until  they  were  receiving  more  for 


Get  the  Answers  Ready 
For  the  Census  Questions 

It  is  in  order  to  remind  our  readers 
again 'that  sometime'^during  April, 
an  official  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Census|[will  visit  every 
f^''{«  in  the  country.  This  census 
will  be  used  as  a  means  of  assembl- 
ing valuable  information  about  agri- 
culture and  for  that  purpose  a  form 
containing  more  than  200  questions 
has  been  compiled. 

Readers  of  the  Review  who  wish 
to  collect  the  essential  information 
during  slack  periods  will  find  a 
copy  of  the  blank  form  very  helpful. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  through  the 
agricultural  county  agents  office, 
or  by  writing  to  the  Review. 

A  college  edi  .ation:  Something 
that  enables  a  man  to  get  a  job  from 
a    man    who   never   went    to  school. 

— Boulder 


Pastures— Plan  Them  Now 

On    page     9     will    be    found    an 
article  by  George  L.  Schuster,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.   Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  and  director  of 
the    Delaware   Agricultural    Experi- 
ment Station.      This  is  a  summary 
of  his  talk  given  before  the  members 
of  District  9  at  their  annual  dinner 
early   in   January.      He   emphasizes 
the   necessity   of  giving   careful   at- 
tention  to  our   pastures   as   a  farm 
crop   and   points   out   the   influence 
oj  good  pastures  on  reducing  costs 
of  production. 

Not  only  do  we  urge  our  readers 
to  study  this  article  but  to  apply 
It  to  their  own  pasture  problems 
with  a  view  toward  reducing  their 
costs  of  milk  production. 


The  Sunrise  Round-Up 

"Sunrise  Round-up"  is  the  name 
ot  a  radio  program  which  is  broad- 
cast at  6:30  o'clock  every  week  day 
morning  over  station  WHP    Harris 
burg.      Many    items   of   interest    to 
farmers,    including   market   reports 
weather    and   daily   events  are  an- 
nounced on  this  program,  which  is 
being  given  under  the  direct  auspices 
ot  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  John  H.  Light 
is  secretary. 
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Prices  Paid  for  4%  Milk 

By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

December,  1939,  f.o.b.  City  Plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.48 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.49 

Breuninger 2.67 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.72 

Frankford  Dairies 2.62 

Gross  Dairy 2.62 

Harbison 2.68 

Missimer 2.62 

Scott-Powell 2.52 

Supplee- Wills- Jones 2.53 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.70 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 

Class  I      Class  II       Class  III 
December    $2.85         $1.80         $1.21 
January  2.85  1.80  1.27 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat. 

*The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equi- 
valent to  this  price. 

tClass  lA  (Cream)  price  of  $2.20  applies 
on  Altoona.  Bethlehem.  Cresson.  Doe  Run. 
Huntingdon.  Mt.  Union.  Reading.  Tamaqua 
Tyrone  and  West  Chester  markets. 
Class  III  Prices— 4.0%  Milk 

MARKET  DECEMBER      JANUARY 

All  Penna.  Markets         $1.26  $1   32 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations  1 .  26  1 . 3  j 

Wilmington  | .  26  1.31 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York: 

December,  30.15ff  per  pound 

January.  3l.85ff  per  pound 
The  December  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer. 
Ill  ^""^""f^t  differential  on  Class  I  and 
II.  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. IS  4  cents  for  each  point  (0.1%)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b.  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  in  that  market. 


Classification  Percentages — December,  1939 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 


Class 
Dealer  / 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A"  70   I 

"      "B" 67.6 

Baldwin  Dairies 66 

Blue  Hen  Farms 65 . 8 

Breuninger  Dairies 77 

Clover  Dairy 72.  16 

Delchester 61 

Eachus  Dairies 80 

Engel  Dairy 82.76 

Fraims  Dairies 78.  76 

Frankford  Dairies 71  .89 

Gross  Dairies 72 

Harbison  Dairies 77 

Hernig.  Peter 53 

Hoffman  Dairy  Co 45 

Keith's  Dairy *7| 

Martin  Century  Farms     (1)80.75 

Missimer  Dairies 71  .  58 

Mosebach  Dairies 37.  58 

Mt.  Union  1-15 93 

Nelson  Dairy 63 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy 70 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     53   51 
Royale  Dairy  Co.     1-15.        72 
"       "    16-31.       67 

Scott-Powell 65 

Supplee- Wills- Jones 65  .  5 

Sypherd's  Dairy 79 

Turner  &  Wescott 75 

Walnut  Bank 82.03 

Waple  Dairy 84.6 

Wawa  Dairies 75 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15     96 

"      16-31.    94 


Class 

lA 


Class 
II 

3 

8 


14 


10 
12 
19 
12 
19 
12 
39 
II 
8 
13 
28, 

21 
47 

5  40.5 

6  Balance 
(1)19.25 

28.42 
4.19 


06 


78 
07 
11 


Class 
III 

19.6 

19.6 

15 

21.8 
4 

15.78 


Bonus  to 

''A"  Producers 


8.46 
8.17 


55<^    of     Prod 


70.55%    Prod 


56.8%  Class  I 
79%  of  Class  I 


71.84%    Prod. 


4 
8 
9 


24 
30 
42. 


49 


9.7 

4 
6 


32 

33.34 

18.6 

25 

10.55 

\7 


(2) 

i3 


20 
24 

3 

I. 

2. 


16 
4 


81%   of   Prod. 
94.66%  Class  I 


7.42 

5.7 

8 


NEW  JERSEY 

ALL  rN   •  •  Norm 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A"   ...  84   *? 

^  ^  B   90.1 

^-astanea  Dairy  "A"  M'i 

B   80 

Scott-Powell  "A" (^\  m 

o     ,     ,.,.„    ,^  100 

ouplee- Wills- Jones |00 

rat'^^by^^alance^')^''^'^''''^'^  individual  base  (remainder  of  production  in  class  indi- 

^'^  ^^Ssir^t^i?^^  ^^'^  Ti?^c^^™t.%SH*J'.^^^7^  *'  ^2.79:  15.38%  at  $2.98;  Class  11. 
4A7f'.:a^^^^^^^^^  -•'^  ^o^  Lansdale.) 

(3)  "A 


Cream 
15.7 
9.9 
Balance 

20 


Excess 
Balance 

80%  of  Ex. 

80%  of  Ex. 
Balance 
Balance 
Balance 


ill  W?.?  •"  Class  III:  54.06%' listedas  New  York  surplus,  price  not  known." 


bonus  paid  on  53. 1  %  of  norms. 


Advertising  keeps  you  informed  of 
new  products  and  developments. 
Write  to  advertisers  for  their  free 
literature. 


Feed  Price  Summary  For  January,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc 
trom  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 


Ingrredients 


Wheat  Bran 33 .  52 

Cottonseed  Meal  4 1  % 42  92 

Gluten  Feed  23% 34  68 

Linseed  Meal  34% 44.52 

Corn  Meal 34  26 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  i6%  35   72 

24%  41.98 

p.           .    ^     .               32%  45.20 

orewer  s  Grains 34 .  76 


January       December   January 
1940  1939  1939 

($perT.)    ($perT.)      ($  per  T.) 


%  Change  Jan.,  1940 
compared  with 


31.47 
41.66 
33.54 
44.26 
31.17 
36.24 
41. OG 
43.34 
33.12 


27.70 
36.63 
28.08 
49.50 
29.13 
30.12 
35.78 
38.73 
28.34 


Dec.  1939 

+6.51 
+3.02 
+3.40 
+  .59 
+9.91 
-  1.43 
+2.39 
+4.29 
+4.95 


Jan.  1939 

+21.01 
+  17.17 
+23.50 
-  10.06 
+  17.61 
+  18.59 
+  17.33 
+  16.71 
+22.65 


^wtlil'J  t^rp^t^^ 


Listen  Mom,  how's  come  you 
gotta  supply  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  m  town  with  milk  and  leave 
me  your  own  little  boy,  to  practi- 
cally  starve?** 


Harold:  "You  say  you  were  once 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island  entirely 
without  food.     How  did  you  live?" 

Charles:  *'0h,  I  happened  to  have 
an  msurance  policy  in  my  pocket 
and  1  found  enough  provisions  in  it 
to  keep  me  alive  till  I  was  rescued!" 


Constable  (to  gentleman  stag- 
gering home  at  3  a.m.):  "Where  are 
you   going  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"To  a  lecture." 

Some  folks  need  more  bone  in  the 
back  and  less  in  the  head. 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


December  Averages  and  December  and  January  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  on  Page  6.  Col.  I.) 


Dealer 


Average  Price 
in    December 


Delivery  Point 

Philadelpjiia  Dealers  Philadelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

ADDotts  Uairies.  Inc Coudersport.  Pa 2.06 

Curry villc.  Pa 2.13 

..       ..  Flaston.  Md 2.18 

,,  ^,        ^  Goshen,  Pa 2.26 

.'.'       .'.*  Kelton.  Pa 2.28 

..       ..  Oxford.  Pa 2.28 

..       ..  Port  Allegany.  Pa 2.06 

.         j,r-  Sprmg  Creek.  Pa 2.03 

Avondalc  harms Bethlehem.  Pa 1  94     2  01 

Blue  Hens  Farms Wilmington.  Del.  2  31 

Breunmger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa 2.38 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.49 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del 2.41 

Delchester  Farms  Edgemont,  Pa 2  48 

Duncan's  Dairy  Springfield.  Pa 2  60 

Eachus  Dairy  West  Chester.  Pa 2.65 

Fraims  Dairies  Wilmington.  Del 2.51 

Harbison  Dairies  Brandtsville.  Pa 2.39 

Byers.  Pa 2.39 

Carlisle.  Pa 2.39 

„      Hurlock.  Md ^ 

„  ,,  Kimberton.  Pa g 

Massey.  Md C 

Millville.  Pa 5 

Sudlcrsville.  Md O 

Harshbargcr.  J.  E Altoona.  Pa ^ 

Hernig.  Peter Boiling  Springs.  Pa »  ..., 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle.  Pa 2,2.00     2   10 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa /  2  35 

Hoffman's  Dairy  Bedford.  Pa.  ^  — 

•»  tt  mm 

Huntingdon.  Pa .% 

Johnson.  J.  Ward Woodlyn.  Pa | 

Keith's  Dairy  Altoona.  Pa -a 

Martin  Century  Farms  Lansdale.  Pa.  -g 

Miller-Flounders Chester.  Pa 3 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa.  12  55 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville.  Pa £ 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown.  Pa "g 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa Z 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton.  Del. .  .  '  2 

New  Holland.  Pa g 

Pottstown.  Pa g 

^^   ^  ,  ,  ^  Snow  Hill.  Md JR 

bhefheld  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md.  2  23 

Stegmeir.  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa 2!52 

bupplee-WilIs-Jones Bedford.  Pa 2.18 

Chambersburg,  Pa 2.23 

Hagerstown.  Md 2.17 

Harrington.  Del 2 . 22 

Huntingdon,  Pa 2 .  22 

,    Leaman  Place.  Pa 2.32 

Lewistown.  Pa 2 .  23 

Mercersburg.  Pa 2.23 

'    Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.22 

Nassau.  Del 2.20 

,    Princess  Anne.  Md 2.15 

Townsend.  Del 2 .  22 

Waynesboro.  Pa 2 .  23 

Worton.  Md 2  22 

iri"^"*  ^  Wf^S?" Glen  Roy.  Pa 2  40 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown,  Pa.         .  2  63 

Waple  Dairies^ Tyrone.  Pa *2.'45 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms.  Inc Wawa.  Pa.  2  40 

iCiegler  Dairy  Co Reading.  Pa. 


2.32 
2.39 
2.34 
2.29 
2.34 

2.14 


2.16 
2.60 

2.59 
2.60 


2.44 
2.60 
2.33 
2.23 
2.30 
2.33 
2.12 


Sylvan  Seal  (Del 


Class  I  Price 
Dec.   A.  Jan. 

$2  98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 
2.63 
2.63 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 

12.85 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 

2.98 

2.98 
t2.85 

2.77 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.56 

2.62 

2.58 

2.50 

2.58 
t2.96 

2.58 

t2.85 

t2.96 

t2  85 

2.98 

12.96 

2.98 

2.98 

t2.85 

2.98 

2.98 

t2.96 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

12.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

2.65 

2.98 
t2.85 

2.98 
t2.85 


Class  II  Price 
December  January 

^\  70 
1.62 
1.63 
1.56 
1.65 
1.66 
1.66 
1.62 
1.61 
1.55 
I  76 
1.65 


1.76 

1.70 
1.70 
1.55 
1.76 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.56 
I  65 
1.56 
1.64 
1.56 
1.55 
1.65 

1.55 
I  55 

1.55 
1.70 
I  55 
I  70 
1.70 
1.55 
1.70 
1.70 
1.55 
1.56 
1.66 
1.66 
1.56 

1.55 
1.63 
1.64 
1.56 
1.56 
I  64 
1.66 
I  64 
1.64 
I  56 
1.56 
I  56 
1.56 
1.64 
1.56 

1.66 
1.70 
1.55 
1.70 
1.55 


$!  78 
1.70 
I  71 
1.61 
1,73 
I  74 
1.74 
1.70 
1.69 
1.63 
1.81 
1.73 

1.81 

1.78 

1.78 

1.63 

1.81 

1.73 

1.73 

I  73 

I  61 

I  73 

1.61 

1.72 

1.61 

1.63 

1.73 

1.63 

1.63 

1.63 

1.78 

I  63 

I  78 

1.78 

1.63 

1.78 

1.78 

1.63 

1.61 

1.74 

1.74 

1.61 

1.63 

1.71 

1.72 

1.61 

1.61 

1.72 

1.74 

1.72 

1.72 

1.61 

1.61 

1.61 

1.61 

1.72 

1.61 

1.74 
1.78 
1.63 
1.78 
1.63 


Secondary    Markets 


SOUTH  JERSEY 


Producers  in  the  South  Jersey 
area  have  been  impressed  with  the 
work  of  the  Cooperative  through  its 
handling  of  a  situation  in  which  one 
buver    became    r]«>linriii«>ni-    ir%     --«.. 

ments.  Every  member  shipping  to 
that  buyer  has  been  paid  in  full. 
A  substantial  advance  was  made 
several  months  ago  and  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  after  complete  re- 
cords were  available,  a  final  settle- 
ment was  made. 

During  this  entire  period  the 
market  for  these  producers  was 
maintained  and  they  also  received 
full  payment  for  their  milk  during 
the  adjustment  period. 

This  company  has  recently  been 
placed  in  receivership  and  the  same 
protection  is  being  given  Coopera- 
tive members  selling  to  him  while 
m  receivership  as  is  given  those 
members  selling  to  other  buyers. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  Co- 
operative took  care  of  many  small 
lots  of  excess  milk,  not  only  in 
South  Jersey  but  over  the  entire 
milk  shed,  thus  helping  to  hold  the 
price  structure  over  the  entire  mar- 
ket. 

Herbert  T.  Borden,  who  has  been 
market    manager    since    the    South 
Jersey  market  was  set  up,  resigned 
as   of   'February    1.      He   is    being 
succeeded  by  Floyd  R.   Ealy,  who 
has  served  as  market  manager  on  the 
Wilmington  Market,  in  which  capa- 
city he  will  continue,   dividing   his 
time  principally  between  these  two 
areas.    In  leaving,  Mr.  Borden  urges 
members   to   make   Mr.    Ealy's   ac- 
quaintance   and    to    give    him    full 
cooperation    so    as    to    assure    the 
continued     success    of     the     South 
Jersey  marketing  program. 


was  on  behalf  of  the  producers  in 
the  Lancaster  area,  a  part  of  whose 
milk  goes  to  the  New  York  market. 
The  delegates  at  that  meeting  ap- 
proved a  petition  for  a  hearing  to 
consider  certain  amendments  to  the 
State-Federal  marketing  order  now 
in  affect  there       \mnjna  of  ko«-  f  k.'n^. 

they  were  asking  for  reconsideration 
of  prices  which  would  cushion  the 
price  drop  which  will  come  May  1st 
under  the  present  terms  of  the 
order. 

The  blended  price  of  3.5  percent 
milk  for  December  in  the  New  York 
market  was  $2.16  per  100  pounds, 
f.o.b.  the  201-10  mile  zone.  Be- 
cause of  the  freight  differential, 
the  Lancaster  price  is  $2,195.  The 
percentages  and  Class  prices  on 
which  the  blended  price  was  de- 
termined follow: 


Class 

I 

II-A 

II-B 

I  II-A 

III-B 

III-C 

III-D 

IV- A 

IV-B 


Percentage 

55.51 

21.53 

.76 

4.53 

2.89 

4.01 

8.07 

2.68 

.02 


Clas  Price 

%2.%2 
1.90 
2.003 
L603 
L599 
LI99 
LI74 
1.099 
1.229 


TRENTON 


LANCASTER 


At  its  January  22nd  meeting,  the 
executive    committee    of    the    Lan- 
caster Inter-State  Milk  Market  dis- 
cussed their  local  market  problems 
with  special  emphasis  on   the  need 
for    keeping    production    closely    in 
line  with  the  market  requirements 
thus  maintaining  a  healthy  market 
and     a     higher     average     price     to 
producers.      The    committee    plans 
to  attend   the  Control  Commission 
hearing  on  February  6th,  at  which 
issues  will   be  discussed  that  affect 
the  Lancaster  market. 

Market    Manager   C.    E.    Cowan 

attended  the  delegate  meeting  of  the 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  Producers 

Bargaining  Agency,  which  was  held 

at  Syracuse  early  in  January.    This 


During    the    last    few   weeks    the 
Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Marketing 
Committee     has     been    very     busy 
endeavoring    to    work    out    a    plan 
which   will    bring   production   more 
m    line    with    consumption    require- 
ments.    The  present  total  norms,  as 
established    by    using    the    average 
production  of  ten  months  of   1939 
eliminating     May     and    June,     are 
approximately    10    per    cent    above 
the    requirements    for    whole    milk 
and  cream. 

The  agreement  reached  between 
the  producers'  marketing  committee 
and  the  Castanea  Dairy,  Trenton, 
but  subject  to  approval  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board,  is  as 
follows: 

Milk  Purchase  Agreement 

DAIRY  COMPANY  of  the  City ^-fi^^ 
New  Jersey,  hereinafter  called  the  "DEAL- 
LR   .    party    of    the    first    part,    and    the 
rroducers    Committee,  wix.  W    I    LAUH 
ERDALE.   EUGENE  STAPLER  ALVIsJ 
SATTERTHWAITE.     H     H     F-JSHFR 
M       HUBERT      WALTON.   heiiS 
called  the  "COMMITTEE".  iho^^—J. 
sentatiyes  of   the   producers   of  milk  who 
ship  this  product  to  the  aforesaid  DEALER 
the  party  of  the  second  part. 

The  DEALER  and  the  COMMITTEE 
do  hereby  agree: — - 

.  I .  That  this  agreement  shall  continue 
m  full  force  and  effect  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  January  I,  1940. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

2.  That  Established  Norms  for  the 
calendar  year  1940  shall  be  reckoned  as 
follows : 

(a)    Average     monthly    productions    for 
the      calendar      year       1939.      omitting 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  with   ad- 
justments     as      hereinafter        provided 

I-  L  J  v,**'^*^^''  *°  "^""S:  the  total  Estab- 
lished Norms  more  nearly  in  line  with 
Castanea  sales  of  Class  1  and  Class  11 
milk,  ten  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from 
each  producer's  average  monthly  produc- 
tion provided   that  after  such  deduction 

no      nrnr^liror'a       I  QilO       I7e*2Ll:_L  _   J       vt 

-      ------    ■ '  .w    .-Si-auijoricd    iNorm 

?     .  1    L  ninety  per  cent  of  his  1939 

Established  Norm,  unless,  (c)  a  producer's 
average  monthly  production  for  1939 
as  established  in  section  (a)  be  below 
ninety  per  cent  of  his  1939  Established 
m*^!rrV  n  ."  ^^^  average  production  for 
1939  shall  become  his  Established  Norm 
Ihese  adjustments  shall  not  prevent 
further  revision  and  adjustment  durinir 
the  year  1940.  * 

3.  The  DEALER  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  by  producers  of  the  average  monthly 
production  omitting  the  months  of  May 
and  June  for  the  calendar  year  1939 

F  t*  uv  u'^i°N^  ^^'^'l  }^  ''^P'  showing 
Established  Norms  of  dairies  discontinued 
durmg  the  year  1940  and  such  Established 
Norms  shall  be  utilized  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  the  adjustments  as  provided  in  (a) 
and   (b)   of  Section   2.      Such    Established 

tt  cSMMI^feT"'  ^'  ''^  '•"^^'^°"  °f 

dIaL FR  ^K^!^!^*'^^^^  "^''"^  "•'»»  '^- 
pc^LtLK  shall  have  discretionary  powers 

m  adjustmg  Norms  either  up  or  down 
throughout  the  year  if  they  deem  it  advis- 
able  to  do  so.  but  such  adjustments  shall 
not  be  made  downward  without  notifying 
the  producer  of  the  intended  adjustment 
rnMM"i?^?:V°  '*»«^^?8"'ar  meeting  of  the 
COMMITTEE  at  which  such  action  shall 
be  taken. 

6.  Any  controversy  or  difference  of 
opmion  in  the  interpretation  of  this  agree- 
ment  which  may  arise  between  the  producer 
and  the  DEALER  shall  be  referred  ^  the 

hfaP^^?^^^'    .committee    and 

J    -7  consideration  and  adjustment 

T   u   ii*u    «8':e«"»ent   cannot    be    reached.' 

R       AC   4  'l^^'T*^.  '°   ^^^   Milk   Control 
tsoard  for  hnal  adjudication. 

A  study  of  this  agreement  will 
show  that  the  producer  who  has 
kept  his  production  below  90  per 
cent  of  his  1939  norm  will  receive 
,/fJ"r  ^^."  '"O'^ths*  average  during 
1939  for  his  1940  norm.  This  will 
allow  him  a  premium  for  keeping 
production  in  line  with  consumption. 

Those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  production  of  excess  milk  in 
this  market  will  be  penalized  up 
to  10  per  cent  or  an  average  of 
approximately  8  per  cent  on  the 
entire  group. 

Pennsylvania  milk  inspectors  have 
recently  been  working  in  the  Trenton 
Area  in  New  Jersey  and  in  some 
cases  have  caused  considerable  con- 
cern among  producers  because  of 
their  interpretation  of  technical 
requirements. 


What  IS  It  that  has  four  stander- 
uppers,  four  puller-downers,  two 
hookers,  two  lookers  and  a  swish? 

Answer — A  cow. 


Christianity  has  not  failed.  It  is 
simply  that  nations  have  failed  to 
r'^]^\  ^^^^^  would  be  no  war  in  a 
Uod-directed  y^or\d.~ Admiral  Byrd. 


February,  1940 


REMEMBER 

i^tode  ^^ifOod  old  dcMi"? 

/M\    The  DAIRY  COUNCIL  Takes  You 
f  ^ A  Back  In    "The   Family  Album" 


FOR  MANY  of  us  there's  a  hint  of 
nostalgia  in  that  familiar  phrase 
the   "good   old   days".      As  we 
turn  over   the  pages  of  our  family 
album,  we  think  with  regret  of  the 
fun   people   used   to  have.     Oh    we 
laugh  a  httle  at  that  picture  of  Aunt 
Amy  going  to  her  first  party  simply 
swathed   in   yards  of  silk   and   lace 
and   net;  or  we  smile  at   that   rare 
gem        the     family     group"     taken 
after  Cousin  Katie's  wedding.    And 
the  one  of  the  first  automobile  with 
Maud  done  up  in  that  duster  gets 
a    laugh    from    everyone.      Or    that 
exceptional  shot  of  the  boys  at  the 
beach,    all    wearing    model-T    bath- 
ing suits  complete  with  stripes,  and 
^"'skers.     my   what   whiskers! 

All   of    these    reminders   of    those 
days  make  us  smile,   but  rarely  do 
we   think   of   how   little   they   really 
had  to  offer  in  comparison  with  the 
comforts    and    conveniences   of   our 
own    time.      In    the    Dairy    Council 
program  called  "The  Family  Album" 
this  contrast  comes  effectively  and 
orcibly    to   light.      It    was   given   a 
few  weeks  ago  at   a   women's  club 
near  Philadelphia  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  reaction  of  the 
audience  as  they  laughed  at  the  old 
pictures  which  actually  made  them 
more  and  more  conscious  of  today's 
modern     improvement]     and'    con- 
veniences. 

"Remember    that    hat    with    the 
white   feathers    I    had?",    whispered 
one   lady    to   another.      And    "Will 
you   ever   forget    that   first   ride   we 
nad    in    that    auto    Clyde    bought^ 
^even  punctures  the  first  time  out!" 
out  m  a  few  minutes  reminiscences 
faded  as  the  audience  began  to  see 
that  quaint  hats  and  whiskers  were- 
n  t    the   only    departures    from    the 
the  days  of  "Sweet  Adeline". 

For  in  that  market  basket  which 

Ifton^    Hattie   carried    home    in    the 

lOVUs  were  foods  that  would   take 

hours    of    preparation    for    dinner. 

And  in  the  oven  of  the  old  kitchen 

fange   were    those   loaves   of   bread 


that  had  taken  almost  a  day  to 
prepare;  no  baker  called  at  her  door 
daily. 

When    Clara   came   down    in    the 
morning  to  get  breakfast,  no  fresh 
milk  was  bottled  and  waiting  at  the 
front  door;  she  had   had   to   buy  it 
from   the  deliveryman  yesterday  in 
a    big    open    container.      When    she 
used  It  to  cook  or  for  drinking,  she 
didnt    know   for   sure    that    it    was 
rZ^   ^",iP"r,^"d    from    healthy 
cattle.     (The  lady  in  the  back  row 
whispered     again      to     her     friend, 
ihats  one  thing  I'm  mighty  glad 
we  ve  got.  good  milk.")     No  indeed 
cooking  was  no  light   housekeeping 
task  in  the  "good  old  days". 

Suppose  a    picnic   were    in    order 
and    the    gay    crowd    set    off  for  a 
holiday  spot.    After  a  rather  tedious 
journey    in    horsecar    or    buggy     or 
perhaps   one    of    those    noisy,     spas- 
modic motor  cars,    the   company  set 
about   eating.       Behind   every    bas- 
ket  of   food,  lay  hours  of   work  for 
several     women         They       couldn't 
buy  sandwich  fillings  and  fresh  bread 
in  quantities,  every  sort  of  fruit  im- 
aginable       every    bite   had    its   own 
careful  preparation.  Such  heavy  foods 
they  were   too.  so  that  afterward  the 
company  felt  a  little  dull  and  wished 
they  fiadn  t  eaten  quite  so  much  cake 
or  potato   salad.    "My,    I'm  glad  we 
have  ,ce   cream   for  every   occasion 
now.      murmured   one  of   the  older 
ladies. 

There  were  other  handicaps  about 
those  days  of  yesteryear  than  that 
of  food.      Think  of   the   costumes  a 


young  lady  wore  to 
swimjor  to  play  a 
game^such  as  golf. 
Exercise'was  almost 
an  impossibility, 
besides  1  being  an 
improbability. 

Styles   have  cer- 
tainly changed  for 
the  better  j  in  f  re- 
gard    to     the 
health  of   the 


the  men! 


wearer, 

—(except  for 

^ats.      say 
out  fiats  are  always  un- 
predictable.     No    one    ever    knows 
what  will  come  next.) 

But  the  minds  of  womenfolk  are 
never  very  far  from  the  family  mar- 
ket   basket   or    the    family    budget. 
Keally.    May.    when  you    think   of 
how    much    more    variety    of    foods 
you    can    get    now    at   any    grocery 
store,    and    more    for    your    money 
too.  aren  t  you  glad  they  have  mod- 
ern transportation  that  brings  them 
to    you    cheaply    and    so    fresh  >       I 
never   thought   of  it   before."   (This 
was  from  one  of  the  younger  girls.) 
i  he  lights  went  on  and  the  pro- 
gram   was    over.       Starched    petti- 
coats   and    feathered    bonnets,    the 
horsecar   and    the    bicylce    built    for 
two    vanished    again    into   oblivion. 
1  he  good  old  days"  were  gone  once 
more. 

The  lecturer  stopped  speaking  and 
let    the  audience  have  its  turn.     As 
she     listened,   she   was  surprised    to 
see     how    clearly    this    simple    story 
of     years    just     past     had     brought 
home   to    these    women    the 
advantages  of  modern  foods, 
modern    sanitation,     modern 
kitchen   equipment,     and    all 
the  other  small  details  of  liv- 
ing, just  like  the  morning  bot- 
tle of  milk  and  thedaily  paper 
that   we    take    so    much    for 
granted  unless  something  hap- 
pens   to   make  us    pause  and 
remember. 

And  so  the  pages  of  the 
family  album  help  to  tell 
again  the  story  of  MILK. 

He  whose  own  worth  doth 
speak,  need  not  speak  his 
own  worth.       —Thos.  Fuller 
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Grandmother' s 

Cnult  unil  th€  en- 
tire setting  gives 
one  a  feeling  of 
sound  American- 
ism. Picture  sub- 
mitted by  Miss 
Edith  Passmore, 
Avondale,     Penna. 


Lower  Costs  — 
One  Key  to  Profit 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Cooperation  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  has  been 
holding  numerous  conferences  among 
farmers.  In  commenting  upon  one 
of  the  conferences  the  farm  editor 
of  a  mid-western  newspaper  had 
this  to  say  about  one  difference 
between  farmers  and  manufacturers 
in  their  approach  to  their  economic 
problems : 

"Out  here  on  the  farms  we  talk 
all  the  time  about  price.  First 
thing  in  the  conference  the  farmers 
began  telling  the  easterners  the  price 
of  farm  products  is  too  low  and  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods  is  too 
high.  .  .  .  But  the  manufacturers, 
instead  of  talking  price  talked  cost 
of  production.  They  said  their 
price  had  to  be  high  because  their 
cost   of   production   was   high." 

Perhaps  our  first  reaction  to  this 
comment  is  to  get  hot  under  the 
collar  but,  like  so  often  happens, 
after  getting  worked  up  over  such 
things  and  having  a  chance  to  think 
about  them  we  realize  all  too  fre- 
quently that  is  it  the  discovery  of 
this  hitherto  undetected  grain  of 
truth  which  causes  higher  tempera- 
tures under  our  neck  bands. 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  'Price' 
is  a  thing  that's  apparent.  Every- 
body knows  it  and  it's  easy  to  talk 
about.  'Cost  of  production'  is 
obscure,  vague  and  hard  to  deter- 
mine. So  farmers  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  former  and  little  to  the 
latter. 

"Yet  the  'price'  is  the  same  for 
everybody  while  the  'cost  of  pro- 
duction' is  different  for  each  farmer. 
Farmers  who  make  money  do  it  by 
keeping  costs   down;   they   have   to 


take  the  same  price  as  everybody 
else.  Cost  of  production  is  what 
makes  or  breaks  a  fellow.  Farmers 
out  here  might  take  a  tip  from  their 
eastern  friends  and  pay  more  heed 
to  this  essential." 


Urging  Production  Control 

Milk  production  in  the  New  York 
milk  market  has  been  increasing 
rather  sharply,  in  spite  of  the 
drought  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  that  milk  shed  last 
summer.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  the  report  of  F.  M.  Harmon, 
Federal-State  Milk  Market  Admin- 
istrator. His  report  for  December 
shows  that  production  was  36.000- 
000  pounds  greater  than  in  Novem- 
ber, and  58,000,000  pounds  greater 
than  in  December,  1938. 

His  report  also  shows  that  the 
consumption  of  milk  was  increasing 
but  by  only  2,000,000  pounds  over 
November  and  16.000,000  pounds 
over  December.  1938.  As  a  result, 
the  percentage  of  the  total  milk 
supply  used  in  Class  I  dropped  from 
61  percent  in  November  to  55.5 
percent  in  December,  and  with  that 
drop  the  blended  price  for  all  milk 
dropped  12  cents  per  100  pounds, 
from  $2.28  in  November  to  $2.16  in 
December,   for  3.5   percent   milk. 

Agricultural  and  dairy  leaders  of 
New  York  State  seem  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  to  milk  prices 
if  this  trend  towards  increased 
production  should  continue.  Nu- 
merous warnings  have  been  issued  on 
the  subject  and  there  is  considerable 
agitation  for  some  type  of  produc- 
tion control  which  will  hold  down 
the  total  milk  supply  and  thereby 
maintain  a  "living  price"  for  the 
milk  that  is  produced. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Legume  Silage — 
Pro  and  Con 

A  new  homegrown  feed  has  become 
available  to  dairymen  during  the 
last  five  years.  That  is  legume 
silage  made  from  alfalfa,  clover, 
or  other  legume  crop. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  it  are: 

I       CneaD***"      t^f^     CTrow        no      Dlowjncr 

planting  and  cultivation  as  with 
corn. 

2.  Richer  in  protein,  thus  requiring 
the  purchase  of  less  high  priced 
protein  feeds. 

3.  Gives  milk  a  more  yellow  color 
because  of  higher  carotene  con- 
tent. 

4.  Furnishes  an  excellent  midsum- 
mer emergency  or  supplementary 
feed. 

5.  Permits  putting  up  alfalfa  or 
clover  even  during  wet  weather 
such  as  is  frequently  encountered 
during  harvest  of  first  cutting. 

6.  Permits  keeping  more  of  acreage 
in  soil  conserving  crops. 

7.  Molasses  used  as  preservative 
adds  to  feeding  value  of  silage. 
If  phosphoric  acid  is  used  it  adds 
to  fertilizing  value  of  droppings. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  new 
feed  has  certain  disadvantages,  a- 
mong  which  are: 

1.  Handling  the  green  alfalfa  or 
clover  is  heavy  work,  especially 
during  hot  weather. 

2.  Stronger  silos  are  needed  than  for 
corn  silage. 

3.  Handles  most  successfully  with 
heavier  hay-making  machinery 
than  is  sometimes  available. 

4.  Slight  additional  expense  for  the 
molasses  or  phosphoric  acid  nec- 
essary as  a  preservative. 

In  a  later  issue  we  shall  discuss 
equipment  needed  and  methods 
best  adapted  for  putting  up  legume 
silage. 


February,  1940 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative 

The  following:  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
December.  1939. 

Farm  Calls 1062 

Non-Farm  Calls 234 

Butterfat  Teats 3414 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Dec.)        27 
(second  half  Dec . )       16 

Herd  Samples  Tested 322 

Brom-Thymol  Tests 1 92 

Microscopic  Elxaminations 30 

Membership  Solicitations 198 

New  Members  Signed 34 

Local  Meetings 2 

Attendance 108 

District  Meetings 2 

Attendance 94 

Committee  Meetings 10 

Attendance 75 

Other  Meetings j  2 

Attendance 607 


Good  Pasture  An  Efficient  Crop 

Dean  George  L.  Schuster,  of  Delaware, 
Tells  Members  at  District  9  Dinner 


THE  vALUfc  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock   products    produced    on 
Delaware  farms  in   1938  repre- 
sent well  over  eleven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.     Of  this,  dairying  was 
one  of   the  important  contributors. 
Dairying   is  a   business  and   as  a 
business   it   is  expected    to   produce 
a  profit.     Profits  may   be  obtained 
m  two  ways:  (I)  higher  returns  for 
the    product;    (2)    reduced    cost    of 
production.      Increased    sale    prices 
are    regulated    somewhat    by    what 
the  public  may   buy   and   can  pay. 
Cost  of  production  is  regulated  by 
the     farm     management     practices 
and  business  methods  used. 

Production  costs  are  controlled  by 
such  factors  as  (I)  a  high  producing 
herd— no  star  boarders;  (2)  low  cost 
of  production  helped  by  utilizing 
home  grown  feeds;  (3)  production 
of  a  high  quality  product,  thus  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  the  product;  (4) 
efficient  methods  of  marketing;  (5) 
an  abundance  of  pasture  during  the 
grazing  season  feed  harvested  by 
the  animal  reduces  labor  cost. 

Long  Neglected 

Pastures  have  too  long  been  con- 
sidered of  minor,  insignificant  im- 
portance on  the  farm.  After  all, 
be  it  permanent,  rotational  or  temp- 
orary, it  is  made  up  of  growing  plants 
which  remove  plant  food  from  the 
soil  just  like  any  harvested  crop.  The 
amount  of  plant  food  returned  to  a 
pasture  from  cattle  droppings  does 
not  equal  that  which  is  removed  by 
grazing. 

Our  Creator  says  in   the  book  of 
Genesis  after  creating  the  heavens, 
earth,    and    water,    "Let    the   earth 
brmg  forth  grass."      It  is  recorded 
all    through    Biblical    history    that 
herdsmen  were  continually  moving 
and  trying  to  locate  better  grass  land 
for  their  cattle.   When  our  pioneers 
began  plowing  the  great  plains  the 
Indian   observing    the   white   man's 
methods    said,    "Hmm,  wrong   side 
up.''      We    have    an    abundance    of 
land  that  should  be  kept  in  sod  in 
order  to  preserve  fertility  and  pre- 
vent erosion. 


The  practice  of  liming  increased 
the    growth    of    herbage    by    about 
1.000   pounds  of  air-dried   material 
per  acre.      The   greatest   growth   of 
herbage    from    fertilizer    treatments 
was  realized  when  ten  tons  of  manure 
per  acre  was  applied.  The  next  great- 
est was  realized  with  applications  of 
superphosphate  and  muriate  of  pot- 
ash.    Both  of  these  treatments  pro- 
duced   greater    growth    when    used 
in    connection    with    lime    applica- 
tions.     The  manure  application  did 
not    produce    as    fine    a  turf  or    as 
palatable    a    grass   as   the   fertilizer 
applications. 

Prove  Value  of  Fertilizers 

This  work  indicates  the  value  of 
lime,  potash,  and  phosphate  in  im- 
proving a  blue  grass-white  clover 
sod.  There  appeared  to  be  more 
white  clover  in  connection  with  the 
above  fertilizer  application  than 
where  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were 
also  added. 

It   is  one   problem    to   produce  a 
good  pasture,  and  another  to  retain 
It.     A  good  pasture  program  cannot 
be  developed  in  one  season.     It  must 
be  approached  on  a  long  range  plan- 
ning basis.      It  may  be  practicable 
on  some  farms  to  apply  treatment  to 
only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
pasture  acreage  in  one  season.      A 
temporary    fence   dividing    the   im- 
proved  from    the   unimproved    pas- 
ture   is    sometimes    advisable,    thus 
permitting     alternate     grazing     for 
periods  of  one  to  two  weeks.  Such 
an      arrangement      will     allow     the 
grass  to  recuperate,  develop  a  root 
system.       and       better      withstand 
drought  and  so  insure  a  longer  pas- 
ture life. 


Good  Care  Pays 

Studies  made  by  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that 
improved  pasture  land  has  a  value 
of  approximately  $37.00  per  acre 
per  season.  This  value  is  based  upon 
a  comparison  of  pasture-fed  animals 
with  barn-fed  animals. 


Drought  Complicates  Problem 

Drought  can  be  and  has  been  a 
serious  problem  not  only  in  supply- 
ing feed  but  also  in  its  effects  on 
the  future  life  and  production  of 
the  pasture.  If  the  pasture  field  be- 
comes an  exercise  lot  during  such 
periods,  future  prospects  for  good 
pasture  are  jeopardized.  Barn  feed- 
ing of  hay  and  silage  or  other  tem- 
porary expedients  should  be  employ- 
ed during  such  periods. 

Extremely  early  grazing  is  de- 
trimental to  the  sod.  Likewise, 
extremely  late  grazing  does  not  al- 
low the  pasture  an  opportunity  to 
recuperate  before  going  into  the 
winter. 


The  most  palatable  and  the  most 
nutritious  grass  is  found  in  a  pasture 
that  is  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
height.     During  the  most  favorable 
season  of  growth,  namely  June,  you 
may    not    have   enough    animals    to 
graze  the  pasture  and  keep  it  down 
to    this    height.      Under    such    con- 
ditions clipping   is   a   good   practice 
which  also  checks  weed  growth.  The 
clippings  may  be  allowed  to  return 
to   the   land   or,    if   needed,   can   be 
made  into  hay. 

We  can  readily  visualize  the  impor- 
tance of  pasture  as  a  crop  when  we 
realize  that  the  average  1,000  pound 
animal  takes  with  it  when  marketed 
the  equal  of   100  pounds  of  20-per- 
cent superphosphate  and  40  pounds 
of    ground    limestone    in    its    bones, 
and  large  amounts  of    nitrogen  and 
potash  in  its  flesh.     Also,  the  yearly 
milk  production  from  one  good  cow 
contains  the  equal  of  125  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  50  pounds  of  20-per- 
cent superphosphate.   30  pounds  of 
ground  limestone,  and  considerable 
potash.      Some    of    these    materials 
are   taken   from   pastures   whenever 
livestock   do    their   own    harvesting 
in    this    manner.     Considering  that 
this  removal  of  plant  food  has  been 
going  on  since  our  forefathers  settled 
here,   it   is   not   much    wonder   that 
some  of  our    pastures  have  come  to 
a  low  state  of  production. 

Traded  Our  "Soil  Capital*' 

As  Mr.  R.  M.  Evans  of  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture 
states,   "Land  is   not  inexhaustible. 
It  has  taken  Americans  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  fact.     We  have  taken 
soil  fertility  for  granted,  have  des- 
troyed and  sold  it  off  as  though  it 
were  as  inexhaustible  as  the  air.  We 
financed  the  building  of  America  by 
trading  soil   capital   for  Old    World 
money    capital.       It    was    a    costlv 
trade.     We  did  not  realize  this  until 
It  hit  our  pocketbooks  ....  Within 
a  couple  of  generations  many  farms 
have  passed  through  the  destructive 
cycle  from  virgin  soil  to  ruin. 

"For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
we  have  lost  much  of  our  soil  cover- 
ing We  have  been  living  on  our 
soil  principal  and  on  all  too  many 
farms  have  come  to  the  end  of  it. 
f;or  100  years  we  have  put  the  na- 
tions soil  fertility  on  the  market 
auction  block  and  sold  it  off  most  of 
the  time  at  bargain  prices.  As  a 
nation  we  now  realize  that   the  ex- 

(Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Connecticut  Group  Analyzes 


The  Problem  of  Surplus  Milk 


WHO  produces  surplus  milk? 
The  Connecticut  Wholesale 
Milk  Producers'  Council  has 
investigated  the  subject  for  the  fluid 
milk  market  of  that  state  and  reports 
that  it  comes  most  largely  from  rela- 
tively small  increases  by  each  pro- 
ducer of  from  four  to  six  quarts  per 

day 

Surplus  is  approaching  the  1933 
level,  and  unless  the  relation  of  pro- 
duction to  consumption  is  brought 
into  better  balance  the  surplus  will 
be  just  as  burdensome  as  that  which 
depressed  producer  prices  prior  to 
milk  control. 

From  1934  to  1936  the  situation 
apparently  improved  because  the 
real  surplus  declined  almost  50  per 
cent.  Since  1936  production  has  in- 
creased at  a  greater  rate  than  con- 
sumption, and  the  proportion  of  sur- 
plus has  increased  until  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  1934  and  only  a 
little  less  than  the  surplus  of  1933. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  milk  used 
for  fluid  cream  is  included,  the  sur- 
plus for  1938  is  almost  six  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1934  and  partial 
figures  for  1939  indicate  that  the 
same  is  true  for  this  year. 

Small  Lots  "Add  Up'* 

The  individual  producer  may  say, 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  all  this? 
I'm  not  making  much  more  milk 
than  I  did  before  and  certainly  I'm 
not  materially  contributing  to  these 
difficulties.  " 

According  to  the  best  figures  ob- 
tainable, the  difference  between 
"bad  times"  and  "good  times"  for 
Connecticut  wholesale  dairy  farmers 
is  an  average  of  only  three  to  four 
cans  of  milk  a  month  per  producer. 
The  average  wholesale  producer  is 
now  within  six  quarts  a  month  of  the 
same  surplus  he  was  making  in  1934 
and  that  is  just  about  the  margin  of 
safety  that  is  left  to  us  right  now. 

The  producer's  market  is  affected 
by  five  factors  in  addition  to  that  of 
his  own  production. 

1 .  Competition  of  other  products 
for  the  milk  market. 

2.  Consumption  habits  of  con- 
sumers, which  in  turn  are  affected 
by  birth  rates. 

3.  Competition  between  labor 
and  the  producer  for  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

4.  Competition  between  groups  of 
producers  for  the  market. 

5.  Competition  between  dealers 
for  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
particularly  in  services  which  may 
increase  distribution  costs. 

The  first  of  these  factors,  competi- 


tion of  other  products  for  the  milk 
market,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  over  a  period  of  years  The 
increase  in  consumption  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  has 
been  causing  alarm  for  some  time. 
That  it  is  a  factor  in  holding  in 
check  the  rate  of  increase  in  demand 
for  fluid  milk  can  hardly  be  serious- 
ly denied 

Consumption  Factors 

Authorities  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  in  this  country  should  be 
higher.  One  of  the  factors  believed 
to  have  an  influence  is  the  cost  of 
fluid  milk  as  compared  to  other  food 
products.  Another  is  the  trend  of  de- 
clining birth  rate,  which  has  contin- 
ued with  short  interruptions  for 
many  years More  trade  ad- 
vertising to  encourage  the  use  of 
milk  and  increased  merchandising 
efforts  on  the  part  of  retailers,  seem 
to  offer  the  best  promise  of  meeting 
this  problem. 

Labor-Producer  Competition 

That  labor  and  the  producer  are  in 
competition  for  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar has  not  until  recently  been  given 
much    consideration,    yet     the    de- 
mands of  labor  for  higher  wages  and 
the  organization  of  plant  and  deli- 
very   labor   into   unions   to   enforce 
labor's  demands  for  a  larger  share  of 
the    consumer    dollar,    has    shaken 
some  markets  and  is  already  spread- 
ing to  some  of  Connecticut's  larger 
markets.     In  the  recent  survey  of  the 
New   Haven    market    it   was   found 
that  wage  rates  for  dealers'  employ- 
ees have  increased  about  18  per  cent 
since    1935.      Labor   costs   consume 
about   45   per   cent   of   the   dealers' 
total  cost  in  retail  milk  distribution 
and  are  over  36  per  cent  in  wholesale 
distribution 

Competition  Between  Producers 

Competition  between  groups  of 
producers  for  an  outlet  for  their 
milk  is  as  old  as  the  milk  business. 
Yet  when  the  producer  no  longer 
delivers  his  milk  directly  to  the 
retail  customer  it  becomes  easy  for 
him  to  forget  that  he  is  still 
indirectly  competing  for  this  same 
business.  In  addition  he  is  compet- 
ing with  his  fellow  producers  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  milk  to  the 
distributor.  In  an  industry  compris- 
ed of  many  small  units,  many  of 
which  are  not  members  of  any 
bargaining  organization,  it  has  been 
easy  to  play  one  producer  against 
another   and   through   trading   with 


each  individually  to  hold  the  price  of 

milk  down 

Even  more  unfortunatelv,  each  in- 
dependent producer's  bargain  with 
his  dealer  has  no  relation  to  that  of 
the  other  producers  supplying  the 
same  dealer.  Under  some  conditions 
and  for  reasons  best  know  to  the 
dealer,  a  preferred  class  of  producers 
has  sometimes  been  built  up.  Some- 
times these  producers  have  received 
preference  purely  because  they  could 
produce  better  milk  and  at  other 
times  because  they  were  useful  to  the 
dealer  for  other  purposes. 

Competition  Between  Dealers 

The  effect  of  competition  between 
dealers  for  the  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets  on  the  producers'  market  for 
milk  is  not  as  apparent  to  the  aver- 
age producer.  But  it  does  definitely 
afl^ect  the  return  he  may  receive.     As 
a    dealer     "to     meet    competition" 
grants  more  and  more  service  to  the 
consumer,  his  costs  absorb  more  and 
more     of     the     consumer's     dollar. 
Eventually  his  own  profit,  based  on  a 
fair  price  of  milk  to  the  producer, 
disappears.     He  is  then  under  temp- 
tation to  attempt  to  shade  the  pro- 
ducer price  or  to  postpone  payment 
of  the  full  amount  to  his  producers. 
Unfortunately  he  is  often  aided  to  do 
one  of  these  two  things  by  the  pro- 
ducer, who  fears  that  his  failure  to 
meet  the  requests  of  his  dealer  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  market  to  some 
other  producer. 

(As  reported  in  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
January  10,  1940). 


This  attractive  winter  scene  was 
entered  in  the  Review  Picture  Contest 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Bushong,  Kirkwood,  Pa. 


"To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
start  on  the  road  to  success?" 

The  self-made  man  pondered.  "I 
think,  he  said,  ""it  must  have  been 
the  fact  that  when  I  was  an  office 
boy  I  laughed  louder  than  any  of, 
the  other  boys  at  the  manager's 
jokes." 


February,  1940 

Byrd  Expedition 
Takes  Dairy  Foods 

Some  new  dairy  foods,  not  yet 
on  the  market,  will  add  variety  to 
the  diet^of  Admiral  Byrd's  men  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  Antartic. 

The  new  products  were  made  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  repre- 
sent efforts  of  dairy  scientists  to 
devise  new  ways  to  utilize  skim 
milk  and  whey  as  human  food. 

The  list  includes  a  new  kind  of 
dried  pea  soup,  made  with  whey 
powder:  a  new  kind  of  wafer  to  eat 
with  the  soup,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
potatoes,  skim  milk  and  salt-  and 
new  kinds  of  candies  that  contain 
whey  solids. 

In    addition,    the    Bureau    sent   a 
quantity      of      American      Cheddar 
cheese.     The  cheese  was  made  and 
packaged      in      valve-vented     cans 
^ured   in    the   cans,    which   vary   in 
size  from  12  ounces  to  5  pounds,  this 
cheese  forms  no  rind,  does  not  dry 
out  or  shrink,  and  is  more  conven- 
ient for  small  servings  than  the  usual 
bulk    cheese. 


How  Much  Feed  Does 
A  Good  Milk  Cow  Eat? 

t  j^^  amount  of  grain  mixture  to 
teed  a  milking  cow  must  always  be 
determined  by  the  feeder's  good 
judgrnent.  Thumb  rules  are  a  guide 
that  help  with  this  important  task 
but  the  condition  of  the  animal  and 
the  ability  to  handle  feed  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  amount 
of  grain   to   feed   will   depend   upon 
the  breed  and   the  volume  of  milk 
produced        explains    R.     H.    01m- 
stead  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
It  cows  are  fed  silage  and  all  the 
good   hay    they    will    eat,    sufficient 
nutrients   will    be   supplied    for    the 
maintenance  of  the  animal  and  for 
the  production  of  a  limited  quantity 
ot    milk.       Experiments    have    been 
conducted   to  determine  how  much 
additional  feed  a  cow  needs. 

It    IS    estimated    that    a    Jersey 
cow  needs  approximately  0.6  pound 

1  ^'^'m  ^""^  ^^^^  P°""d  °f  '"ilk 
above  10  pounds,  while  Guernseys 
can  get  along  with  0.55  pound  of 
grain  for  every  pound  of  milk  above 
r-       Ayrshires    and    Brown    Swiss 

!!f^n  J      ^''°"f^^'^'^    requirement 
ot   0.45    pound   for   each   pound   of 
milk    over    14.       Holsteins    have    a 
requirement  of  0.4  pound  of  grain 
tor  each  pound  of  milk  above   16" 
I  his    method    of    feeding     grain 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  a  prac- 
tical trial  covering  three  winters  at 
the    Federal    Research     Center    at 
tieltsville.    Maryland.       In    all     7\ 
cows  were  used.      The  quantity  of 
grain  was  adjusted  on   the  first  of 
each  month. 
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Here's  An  Easy  Way  to  Kill  Lice 


NO\(^  you  can  kill  lice  on  your 
livestock    without     clippin>{, 
dousing,  or  powderinK  your  herd. 
Simply   spray  the   animals   with 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray— about  three 
ounces  per  cow.    Ihen,  brush  the 
spray  into  the  hair  thoroughly  be- 
cause (iulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  lice 
by  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
Use  a  stirt-bristled   brush     an  or- 
dinary  scrubbing    brush    will    do. 


1.  SPRAY  IT  ON  I 


.,srr-:;;:-;--;:-;r:;t;;rr:;;.;;;:;; 


■>urn 


2.  BRUSH  IT  IN! 


(nilf  Livestock  Spray  del. .using 
treatments  cost  less  than  U-  per 
animal. (live  your  herd  rebel  today! 

FREE  !   Ask    for   Gulfs   helpful 
I.TM)    anil    K,„ch    Bulletin  ■•    which 
lists  control  uudi- 
ods  for  lice,  scab 
mitts,  ami odur  ex- 
ternal insect  part- 
site^     W  rite:   (,uif 
Oil     (  orp.,     (ii.lf 
RehMinK(.o.,I)e,,t. 
^H,(,ulfHuildiiiK. 
Pittslniryli.  Pa. 


mt^^^^. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

For  Sale  by  Mony  Leading  Feed  Stores,  Milk  Companie,,  and 

Golf   Service   Station.  ...  1    GaL  Can   $1.19-2   Gal.  Can 


Good  I  Pastures  Make 
An  Efficient  Crop 

(Continued  from  page   II) 

ploitation  of  agriculture  must  end. 

I  he  era  of  conservation  is  here  " 

Some    of    our    land    in    Northern 
INew    Castle    County    and    adjacent 
territory    is   undulating  and   rolling 
the  top  soil  easily  washed  away.     A 
permanent   sod   is   one   of   the   best 
crops  for  such  land.    It  checks  run- 
off and  holds  top  soil.      Dairy  hus- 
bandry and  the  principles  of  erosion 
control   make   a   good   team,   but  as 
you    have   often    had    to    provide   a 

T^V'^^,  i""^""  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^^  'oad  from 
the  held  to  the  highway,  so  you  may 

have  to  provide  additional  assistance 
in  the  form  of  fertilizers  and  lime  for 
re-estabhshment  of  a  good  turf. 

Dairying  is  a  basic  enterprize-  it 
encourages  the  development  of  good 
pastures,  which,  in  turn,  prevent 
erosion  and  if  properly  managed 
build  the  soil. 

We  must  use  educational  and  in- 
formational processes  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products 
thus  providing  a  practical  means  of 
conserving  and  regaining  our  lost 
soil  capital. 


^^Clipper 


Modd   ^- 


WAS  ^22SP 


I 


POST 
PAID 


."K  Dairymen.  Army 'JC?;;Kciubr^"ili;V^'"'''''''''"''«^^ 
LoiH    f«<u>*    *V_  M.-  »-'UD8,  an<I  liroe.lers  evfrywhera. 

LOW  Cost  Operation     ::     A  Battery  Runs  Itl 

fo^.  stc^a^e  .,.,erv.  9  v.  r)..;.al'.f[;^i;/!;^Tl|,»{;^,*^a 

r\  — «--»T*         I  .,;  f      '■l.'";-,*^  *""■»   2"  feet  of 
L/CIVS     Iriflr^  .,'■'■'"'"';'«   nil.her  .  covered 

~  **"''*»'"y  Sl'speplfyvolt. 

??.'.«'""''•'"-   pay   postman 

^     ,  ''"'■"'^■"  'we    D»y    po«taKe,  „? 

DBBler.     Give  it  a  th„r(,iiKl.  trial  for  llf    i"*"'    AnHin    from    your 

ANO.S  CUPPeR  CO..  O.P..       A-17-B        Rac.n..W... 


lODaysTriaf 

Money-Back  Guarantee 


Someone  has  observed  that  it 
takes  a  student  20  minutes  longer 
to  say  what  he  thinks  than  to  tell 
what  h«  knows.  —Boulder 


Classified  Exchange 

.  Classified  advertisements  will  be  ear- 
ned m  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

$I.UO  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
mitial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order. 

SALESMEN 


more;  capable  h^r'd  wo^rke^'^ke*  $4  (feS""  '"^^ 
PauI^Grant.  S.M..  Dept  20M  520  Sj  ^7  P°'*- 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.         ^        ^^'   ^^^   ^-    Michigan 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


February  ,|1940 


Cream  Markets   Lower 


LOWER  PRICES  for  cream  sold  on 
the  open  market  in  Philadelphia 
is  an  outstanding  feature  of  our 
local  situation   this  month.     Prices 
for    the    week    ending    January    20 
ranged  about   50  cents  lower   than 
the  previous  week.     Cream  having 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Newark 
and    Lower    Merion    Township    ap- 
provals averaged  about  $13.50  per 
can  while  that  having  Pennsylvania 
approval  only  averaged  about  $12.25 
per  can,  with  Newark  and  New  Jer- 
sey approved  bringing  mostly  $1 3.00. 
These    are   open    market    prices    as 
reported  by  the  Agricultural  Market 
News  Service  for  40-quart  cans  of  40 
percent  cream.     This  is  in  contrast 
to  a  slightly   rising  butter  market. 
This  cream  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk 
would  make  3.5  percent  milk  worth 
from  $1.33   to  $1.43   per   hundred- 
weight, as  compared  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  II  price,  as  set  by  the 
Milk  Control  Commission,  of  $1.58 
per  hundredweight  for  3.5   percent 
milk     in     January.       There     is     no 
processing   charge   included   in    this 
cream  equivalent  price. 

Milk  sales  during  December  in- 
creased 3.01  percent  over  December 
a  year  ago,  according  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  report  cover- 
ing 1 36  markets.  The  daily  average 
sales  for  the  12  months  of  1939 
shows  an  increase  of  2.83  percent 
over  1938. 

Milk  production  was  some  2 
percent  higher  on  January  I,  1940, 
than  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  This 
represents  an  all  time  high  for 
January    I ,   but,   in   relation  to   the 


CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 
Entered  in  the  Review 

Picture  Contest 


PDI7FC-    SS.OOif  picture  is  used  on 
ri%IAIII0.  front  page.     $1.00  if  used 
on   inside  page. 

APENf     TA"   Members  of  Inter-State 
Vrilll      i  V>  Milk  Producers'  Coop- 
erative  and  their  families. 

REQUIREMENTS  gcW: 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive  bock- 
ground.  Farm  subject,  that  will  interest 
others  on  ib  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


consuming  population,  represents 
only  about  2  percent  increase  over 
the  1929-38  average.  Production  in 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  crop 
reporters,  averaged  15.7  pounds 
per  day  on  January  I,  1940,  as 
compared  with  15.3  pounds  on 
January  I.  1939.  New  Jersey  pro- 
duction averaged  18.8  pounds  as 
compared  with  18.5  pounds  a  year 
ago.  Maryland  production  was  the 
same  for  the  two  periods,  it  being 
14.2  pounds  per  cow  per  day. 

Fluid  milk  prices  for  January 
showed  only  a  slight  change.  The 
retail  price  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
advanced  I  cent  per  quart,  with  no 
change  indicated  in  the  producer 
price.  Lansing,  Michigan,  Class  I 
price  was  advanced  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  and  the  Evansville, 
Indiana,  Class  I  price  was  up  7  cents. 
However,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
the  Class  1  producer  price  was 
reduced  25  cents  per  hundredweight 
with  no  change  in  retail  price. 
The  El  Paso,  Texas,  price  was  1 5 
cents  lower  to  producers  while  the 
Sacramento,  California,  Class  !  price 
was  reduced  3  cents  per  hundred- 
weight with  a  retail  price  increase  of 
one-half  cent  per  quart  at  the  same 
time. 

Butter  prices  continue  to  show 
firmness  with  New  York  92-score 
butter  quoted  at  33  cents  per  pound 
on  January  27,  the  highest  that 
butter  has  been  since  February  4, 
1938.  Undoubtedly,  this  strong 
price  is  due  in  part  to  the  restricted 
production  caused  by  weather  con- 
ditions as  well  as  the  fact  that  stor- 
age holdings  have  been  considerably 
reduced  due  to  a  rather  strong 
consumer  demand.  According  to  the 
daily  cold  storage  report  for  January 
26  there  were  22  million  pounds  of 
butter  in  cold  storage  in  ten  principle 
markets  of  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  99  million  pounds 
for  the  same  week  day  last  year. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  77  million 
F>ounds.  Total  storage  supplies  of 
all  types  of  cheese  were  108  million 
pounds  on  January  I  as  compared 
with  120  million  pounds  one  year 
earlier. 

Dairy  product  prices,  with  the 
exception  of  butter  and  cheese, 
have  shown  recent  weakness  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  powder  market 
has  dropped  as  much  as  2  cents  per 
pound  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
latest  government  report,  as  of  late 
November,  does  not  reflect  this 
trend.  At  that  time,  powdered 
skimmilk  averaged  about  8.25  cents 
per  pound  as  compared  with  4.5 
cents  for  the  same  month  the 
previous  year.  Total  dry  skimmilk 
stocks  on  December   I   were  about 


7'/2  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
nearly  37  million  pounds  on  Decem- 
ber 1 ,  1 938.  There  has  also  been  a 
reduction  in  the  stocks  of  dry  whole 
milk,  and  particularly  of  dry  butter- 
milk. 

Evaporated    milk    production 

was  135,536,000  pounds  during  Dec- 
ember as  compared  with  nearly  1 1  5 
million  pounds  for  December,  1938, 
an  increase  of  18  percent.  For  the 
year  1939,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment report  shows  that  there  were 
2,177,000,000  pounds  of  evaporated 
milk  produced  as  compared  with 
2,104,000,000  pounds  in  1938.  an 
increase  of  3  percent.  Stocks  of 
evaporated  milk  on  January  1 ,  1940, 
totalled  186  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  205  million  pounds  on 
January  I.  1939.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  9  percent,  but  is  about  10  million 
pounds  more  than  the  5  year 
average,  1934-38,  supply  in  storage. 
According  to  government  figures 
prices  paid  by  condenseries  to  pro- 
ducers for  December  averaged  $1.49 
per  hundredweight  for  3.5  percent 
milk  as  compared  with  $1.48  which 
was  paid  in  November  and  $1.26 
for  December.  1938. 

Feed  prices  continue  to  show 
an  upward  trend,  as  will  be  noted 
from  the  price  tabulation  which 
appears  on  page  6.  All  items  listed, 
except  1 6  percent  ready-mixed  ration, 
showed  an  increase  in  January  over 
the  December  price.  Likewise  the 
same  feeds  all  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  January,  1939, 
price,  except  linseed  meal  which  is 
about  10  percent  lower  than  a  year 
ago. 

Butter  production  in  1939  total- 
ed 1,757,395,000  pounds  according 
to  an  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
report  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  2  percent  under  the 

1938  total  production  and  an  in- 
crease of  6  percent  over  the  eight- 
year,  1930-37,  average.  December 
production  of  118,430,000  pounds 
was  4  percent  under  December,  1 938, 
and  5  percent  above  the  eight-year 
average.  It  was  also  5  percent 
above  the  November  production. 

American  Cheese  production  in 

1939  totalled  521,535.000  pounds, 
which  was  7  percent  less  than  in 
1938  but  22  percent  above  the  eight- 
year,  1930-37,  average.  December 
cheese  production  of  28,600.000 
pounds  was  down  5  percent  from 
November,  but  was  I  percent  above 
December,  1938,  and  20  percent 
above  the  eight-year  average.  Figures 
are  not  yet  available  on  the  total 
of  all  cheese,  but  the  American 
variety  constitutes  perhaps  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  country's  total  pro- 
duction. 
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Date 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9 
10 
11 
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16 
17 
16 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
2S 
26 
27 
29 
30 
31 

Averase 
Dec.,'39 
Jan.    39 


JANUARY,  1940.  BUTTER  PRICES 

„, .,  92— Score     Solid  Pack 
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Blph.. 

30I/4-301A 
3 1 1/4-3 1</ 

31  -3|i/ 
3l'/2-32i/J 
3l'/i-32i/4 

32  -32% 

32'/4-ili/j 

32</4-32i/2 

3i»/4-32 

3i'A-32 

3l%-3l>/j5 

3l'/4-3li/2 

3iV4-32 

32</4-32i/z 

32'/4-32«/j 

321/4-321A 
32/4-321/2 
32</4-32i/2 

32  -32"/, 
323/4-33'' 

33  -33'/2 
33    -331/2 
32'/2-33 
32<A-33 
32'/-33 

32.15 
30.51 
26.67 


Protect  Newly  Poured 
Cement  From  Freezing 

Farmers  making  repairs  about  the 
farmstead  during  the  winter  often 
have  occasion  to  use  concrete.  Ac- 
cording to  specialists  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  a  number  of 
things  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  working  with  concrete 
durmg  freezing  weather. 

Setting  and  hardening  of  concrete 
are  suspended  while  it  is  frozen 
they  explain.  Upon  thawing,  the 
chemical  processes  of  hardening  are 
resumed  until  ultimate  strength  is 
attained.  He  warns  that  trouble 
may  result  if  frozen  concrete  is 
mistaken  for  properly  hardened  ma- 
terials and  the  forms  removed  or  a 
load  imposed.  The  concrete  fails 
to  hold  when  it  thaws. 

Little  damage  need  be  expected  if 
freezing  is  postponed  until  the 
concrete  makes  its  initial  set.  Heat- 
ing the  mix  water  and  the  sand  and 
gravel,  and  then  covering  the  placed 
concrete  with  hay,  straw,  earth  or 
other  insulating  materials  during 
cold  weather  will  delay  freezing 
until  the  materials  set. 

The  freezing  point  of  the  mixing 
water   used   with    the   concrete   can 
be   easily   and   cheaply   lowered    by 
adding  salt.      About   one   and   one- 
half  degrees  reduction  in  the  freez- 
mg  point  can  be  obtained  for  each 
one    percent  of    salt   added   to   the 
mix  water.     Percentage  is  based  on 
the    weight    of    the    cement    used 
I  welve  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  of 
cement    reduces    the   freezing   point 
to      7  degrees   Fahrenheit,   without 
weakening  the  concrete.     Four  sacks 
ot  cement  equal  a  barrel. 


FASTEST 
MILh^ER 


EVER 
BUILT 


SUDGE^^SUPnEMf! 


OtituiU 

'  -.        BECAUSE  IT 

Otdmiiki,  ALL  01 


...  And  that  s  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell. 
I  he  Surge  sells  faster  because  the  Surge 
milks  faster— milks  faster  while  it's  on  the 
cow . . .  and  It's  on  the  next  cow  sooner  . . . 
1  he  Surge  is  easier  to  handle  and  operate; 
It  s  simpler,  more  practical.  More  and  more 
men  are  buying  the  Surge  because  their 
neighbors  are  happy  with  the  Surge. 


ilitf^^cJIILK  COOLER 


The  only  cooler 
that  provides 
Shrouded  Air 
Current-which 
puts  every  bit 
of  air  to  work 
cooling  the  en- 
tire condenser 
—and  saves  you 
money...  13  to 
23  J  %  more  efficient 
...better  designed... bet- 
terbuiltofbettermaterials 
•  -thebig  Cooler  Catalog  is  FREE! 


The  Surge  milks  best  because: 
€%  ONLY  THE  SURGE  milks  with 

T*[  a  stimulating  tug  and  pull  that  gets 
all  the  milk  and  gets  it  sooner . . .  and . . . 
never  forget  that  fast  milking  does  mean 
more  milk  .  .  .  and  richer  milk. 

AONLYTHE  SURGE  is  instantly 
J^  adjusted  to  give  each  cow  just  the 
kind  of  milking  action  that  she  prefers 
and  needs.  The  Surge  patented  principle 
of  Surcingle  Suspension  gives  the  Surge  a 
flexibility  that  no  other  machine  has  or 
can  have. 

f\OHVi  THE  SURGE  holds  the 

^^  distance  from  teat  to  pail  down  to  a 
short,  clean  four  inches!  Only  the  Surge 
has  no  long  milk  tubes  and  no  claws. 

Q  ONLY  THE  SURGE  i„,ur« 

^^  udder  safety  because  it  is  the  only 
milking  machine  that  holds  the  teat  cups 
down  where  they  belong  .  .  .  Surge  cups 
^''^  t  creep  up  and  swallow  the  udder 


can 


Dealers ! 
Ag^entsl 

Good  territory 
just  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write 
for  details. 


Sure*  Milking  Machin*  Co. 

566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  68.12.  Syracuse,  N.Y 

— ^  c  "*  '^'"*'" '  ^*-'^^  your  free  catalog,  prices 
and  Easy  I  erms  offer  on 

D  SURGE  MILKER         D  SURGE  COOLER 

Name.  ---....._._. ___._. 

Addresii  _■-__._,_. 

-.-.No.  Cows  Milked 


SURGE 


"-♦Te„ 


There  8  that  neighbor  down  the 
road  who  IS  not  an  Inter-State 
member  and  should  be.  Make  it  a 
point  to  tell  him  what  your  organi- 
zation can  do  for  him  and  sign  him 
up.  It  will  make  your  Cooperative 
stronger. 


Meeting  Calendar 

February    %     District   25   dinner   meetin,! 
I  rTo^A  M^  '  ^«"-  Smithsburg.  Maryland. 

February  20  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market     Committee     Woodbury.     N.     J 

February  22  ^Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee -Newark.  Del 

^^^"^TL  .,i\^^il'^"^i/"ntingdon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent  8  Office.  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

^^^^'"'[K  ^^'^'^^^ton     Inter-State     Milk 
Market  Committee-   \9  W.  State  Street 
Irenton,  N.  J. 

^V^^h   '•  ,^r'   ^'"i*"-  ^«^"'     ^^ome  of 
8  (W  P  M  ^*'*"^'^'  T^'-ento".  N.  J..  R.  2. 

August    19-21   J940   Penna.    Country   Life 
Conference     Newton  I  lamilton.  Pa 

October     12-19     7Va//on«/     Dairy     Show- 
I  larrisburg,  Pa. 

WPA  rat-powder,  it  doesn't  kill 
them,  just  slows  them  down  so  they 
are  easy  to  catch. 


riorace  r  lempl 


iorace 


emple 

ft 'A     If     0 


PRINTER 


'    *"^    *=*•  "TEft    »    •^CNHiy-iIvAVjA 


The  boy  was  the  center  of  a  group 
of  admiring  men  and  women.  He 
had  crawled  out  on  thin  ice  to  rescue 
^  p!^>'??^^^'  ^'^o  ^ad  broken  through. 
I  ell  us.  my  boy.  how  you  were 
brave  enough  to  risk  your  life  to 
save  your  friend."  asked  one  of  the 
ladies. 

"I    had    to,"    was    the    breathless 
answer.        He  had   my  skates  on." 
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lUu  Barnaul  ^Kj^HiT 

AYRSHIRE  HERD  ^r> 

makes  high  3 -Year  Record  on     -"^._p-ir"TMi>-T  f^-«s,i».      -.^^^^i^^m 

BEACON  7^   "^ 

C^ftiJl        W€      A    T      I       ^^       M  Top  left:  Penshurst  Charming  Elnia    U34534  This    Phata    sho^s    part    of 

^^^^AA        Im     f^      I         I       m^       1^  — ^^^     worlds    youngest     Ayrshire     Cow     to  l,     ^  ^ 

^^*^^^        "^     ^^      *         "       ^^       "^  qua/iYy   /or    the    100.000   lb     club  at   S  y^ars  iroquo.s   Herd  at    Coopers- 

^^^^^^^^^^^■™"""  S    monf/is,    25    c/ays.     T/ie    present    lactation  town.  New    York.   This  herd 

will    be    her    highest.    In    327    days    she    has  "ses     Beacon     Rations     ex- 

19,007  lbs.   of  milk  and  is  still  milking  over  clusively 

40  lbs.  daily. 

t 

The  proof  of  a  dairy  ration  is  in  the  results  you  get  over      milk    production    over    longer    periods    is    because    it    was 

fni^rlS  ^'h        fof.  '^K  '  ^°''  ^°u  ^^^"°"  '^"^^  ^°^  ^«^'°"-  developed  especially  for  thif  purpose.  Many  different  fo^r^ 

Introduced  in  1936.  this  ration  has  proved  that  it  not  only  ulas  were  studied  in  different  herds  for  a  number  of  yel^s 

J^  vl   wT^  "]^^'^}^^  production,  but  it  also  helps  n^ain-  before  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  was  put  on  the  rnarkTt 
tain   high  production  during,  the  ent  re    actation  period.  Th*.  ,-«o.,u  •  *•  u-  r.  .  marKet. 

T  •    u     J      /•  ^  -'-•^oi.iuii  HC11C.U.  2  he  result  is  a  ration  which  meets  the  most  critical  de- 

Iroquois  Herd,  of  Cooperstown.  New  York-with  George  mands  of  feeding:  (1)  It  is  extremely  paL^ble    bulky  and 

o^^^L^nr   '■'^'"'^^''•^'  P'^'^^^  ''•  ^J-  J^"^^°"  ^^^  ^^  ^«^^  (2)  It  is  high  in  fat  content-43/4|    a„d  (3)   It  is  tow 

TesTSow  RatkTn  wif,'?""'"  '"^  ^"'  '^^^  ^^''^  °"  ^"^*^°"  I"  fibre-less  than  9%.  This  combinaH^n  of  high  fa     and 

Test  Cow  Ration  3  years  ago.  jow  fibre  results  in  a  ration  high  in  total  digestible  nutrients 

Uunng  this  period  his  herd  has  made  the  following  out-  That  is  why  it  is  especially  valuable  for  quality  dairy  herds. 

standing  record:  ^ Investigate  the  many  advantages  of  Beacon  Test   Cow 

Ration.  Give  it  a  trial  under  your  own  conditions  on  your 

Year                      Milk  lbs.             Fat  lbs             Test  %  Cow.         k"' ^       •  n'   ^""^   ""^'"^^   ^""^  *^   ^^^P^  ^^^   ^°   MAINTAIN 

, -,^^  ■- zLl!^ '^"  ^ K.OWS        high  milk  pro- 

^936-7  10,436  425.03  4.07  26  duction    over 

''37-8  9-738  412.46  4.24  21  longer  periods. 

1938-9  10,671  450.33  4.22  26  # 

All  but  one  animoMn^resentjriilk^  been  bred  on  farm.  See  your  local  /       ^^    Ohf) 

The  reason  that  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  helped  Mr.       DEALER         /     ^J^^^^^^     ttj^L       ^^^<fi   frs 
Jackson,  and  many  other  dairymen,  to  reach  new  highs  in       TODAY  /     T^^^  hheil    .^^^^     dn  i 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.      /   '**^'^  W^«^  ^ 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  specialized  dairy  rations  to  meet  •^  ^*' 

every  requirement. 


BEACON    %a^  ^eedi 


All  herds  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  have  had  at  least  one  test  in 
the  campaign  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis. The  last  herd  to  receive  its 
first  test  is  located  in  Stanislaus 
county,  California. 

All  States  in  the  country,  except 
California,  have  been  listed  as 
modified  accredited  areas  for  some 


time.  In'that  state  six  counties  have 
not  yet  attained  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing .he  frequency  of  tuberculosis  to 
less  than  '/j  of  one  percent. 

Since  1923,  American  dairymen 
have  supplied  on  the  average  about 
99  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
for  dairy  products. 


"Starid  up!"  shouted  the  colored 
evangelist,  "if  you  want  to  go  to 
heaven." 

Everybody  got  upbut  one  old  man. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  to  heaven, 
my  brother?"  shouted  the  preacher, 
loudly. 

"Sho,"  said  the  old  man,  "but 
Ah  ain't  going  with  no  excursion!" 


Good  Cooks  Use  Milk 


4-H  Dairy  Club  Work    . 
Improves  Boys  and  Herds 


J^^ANY  top-notch  dairy  herds  of 
*^*  this  country  that  are  owned 
by  actual  farmers,  got  their  start 
within  the  last  10.  1 5  or  20  years 
with  a  4-H  dairy  club  calf  -plus 
gUtuancc,  neip  ana  encouragement 
of  the  4-H  club  member  by  intelligent 
and  aggressive  club  leadership. 

There  is  room  for  more  of  this 
kind  of  dairy  development  lots 
more  of  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
all  too  often  one  single  4-H  dairy 
club  is  considered  sufficient  for  a 
county.  Frankly,  it  is  not  enough, 
unless  it  is  a  very  small  county. 

Leadership  in  these  4-H  dairy 
clubs  is  needed-  leadership  that  is 
interested  in  boys  and  girls  and  in 
developing  their  future  and  not  in 
the  selling  of  calves;  leadership  that 
can  guide  and  advise  the  young 
folks  on  dairy  type,  care  of  the  calf, 
feeding  of  the  cow,  caring  for  the 
milk  and  sound  business  principles 
in  producing  and  marketing  that 
milk. 

Perhaps  no  method  is  more  effec- 
tive in  teaching  these  points  than 
is  the  dairy  demonstration.  It  is 
effective  not  only  for  those  who 
participate  in  the  demonstrations 
but  for  the  other  club  members  and 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community. 

Delegates  and  other  members  who 
attended  the  Inter-State  annual 
meeting  last  November  saw  such  a 
demonstration  by  Pennsylvania's 
champion  demonstration  team.  The 
principles  driven  home  in  that  simple 
but  effective  demonstration  are  fun- 
damental even  though  not  spectacu- 
lar. They  represent  sound  knowl- 
edge plus  an  exhibition  of  skill  born 
of  practice  and  more  practice. 

Excellent  Demonstration  Teams 

In  that  connection,  we  must  also 
congratulate  Maryland,  from  which 
state  was  selected  at   the  National 
Dairy  Show  the  champion  demon- 
stration team  for  the  eastern  section 
of   the  country;   and    to    Delaware, 
which   also   did    a   splendid   job   in 
demonstration    work.      (The    Dela- 
ware  and   Pennsylvania   teams  did 
not  compete  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  because  the  distance  prevented 
the  trip). 

With  the  1940  National  Dairy 
Show  being  held  at  Harrisburg  next 
October  we  feel  it  is  a  privilege  for 
every  county  agricultural  agent  and 
every  dairy  leader,  in  and  out  of 
Inter-State  over  the  entire  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed,  to  see  that  his 
community  is  represented  in  4-H 
dairy     activities,     with     the     hope 


that  the  local  team  will  represent 
his  state  in  some  kind  of  dairy  club 
work  at  that  show.  Even  though  the 
local  team  may  not  get  that  op- 
portunity, a  little  effort  among 
local  businessmen  will  enable  the 
outstanding  local  4-H  dairy  club 
members    to   obtain    a    trip    to    the 
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National   Dairy  Show  and  sec  this 
great   exposition,  including  exhibits 
and  contests  of  4-H  club   boys  and 
girls  of  their  own  and  other  states. 
Now  is  the  time  to  start  to  build 
a  bigger  and  better  4-H  dairy  club. 
or  if  your  community  had  no  such 
club  last  year,  to  start  such  a  club. 
We  must  show  the  management  of 
the  National   Dairy  Show  that  the 
Philadelphia     milk     shed     has     the 
kind  of  4-H  members  thnf  wiM  make 
all  competitors  know  they  have  been 
in  a  real  contest,  regardless  of  who 
may  win. 


Business,   Pleasure,   Food 

Prevail  at  District  13   Meeting 

Inter-State   members  of   District 


13  held  a  highly  successful  dinner 
meeting  at  Huntingdon.  Pa.,  on 
February  I.  A  crowd  of  350  mem- 
bers, their  families  and  other  friends 
attended.  This  was  one  of  a  series 
of  dinner  meetings  being  held  by 
Inter-State  members  throughout  the 
territory. 

Guy  Neff,  president  of  District  13 
delegates,  did  a  splendid  job  as 
toastmaster  and  kept  the  meeting 
moving  on  schedule  in  spite  of  the 
crowded  program. 

Benj.     H.     Welty.      Inter-State's 
president,  talked  briefly,  in  which  he 
emphasized    that    the    consumer    is 
the  final  judge  of  our  product,  both 
as  to  quality  and  price  and  that  the 
industry  must  keep  her  in  mind  in 
the  formation  of  its  policies.      Mr. 
Welty  also  warned  that  the  present 
and   future  effect  of   the   European 
war  is  difficult   to  judge,   and   that 
should   the   war  suddenly  cease,   or 
become   more   wide-spread,    it   may 
upset  our  economic  structure. 

O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  general  man- 
ager of   Inter-State,  discussed  with 
the  members  and  their  friends  the 
future  of  our  milk  market  and  em- 
phasized that  milk  must  sell  on  its 
merits  as   a   beverage  if  we  are   to 
capture  the  big  adult  market  which 
IS   now   given   over   almost   entirely 
to  other  less  nourishing  but  highly 
advertised   beverages.      In  order  to 
capture    this    market,    he    insisted, 
there  can    be   no   compromise   with 
quality. 

Mr.  Hoffman  also  brought  out 
that  efficient  production  is.  after 
all,  the  individual  producer's  own 
key  to  dairy  profits  and  in  order  to 
obtain  these  profits  it  is  highly 
essential  that  sound  herd  manage- 
ment practices  be  followed  and 
boarder  cows  be  eliminated  from 
our  herds. 

Harry  B.  Stewart.  Inter-State 
director  from  District  13,  reminisced 
brieHy  on  local    Inter-State  history 


and  work  and  what  the  organization 
had  done  for  Huntingdon  county 
producers. 

The   Philadelphia   milk   shed   has 
been     more     fortunate     than     some 
other   sections   of    the    East    during 
recent    months,    said    Dr.    Kenneth 
Hood,  Extension  Economist  of  Penn- 
sylvania  State  College.      He    refer- 
red especially  to  activities  of  "pro- 
test"   groups    that    had    sprung    up 
in     some     neighboring     areas     and 
which    were    making   promises   that 
could  not  be  fulfilled,    at    the   same 
time   attempting     to     discredit    es- 
tablished   cooperative    groups    that 
were    operating  according    to     eco- 
nomic   principles.      He    emphasized 
that  farmers  should  insist  on  keeping 
their  own  organizations  in  their  own 
hands    and    to    avoid    any    possible 
communistic    influence    which    has 
attempted,    in    many    instances,    to 
steer  the  course  for  farm  organiza- 
tions.    This  problem,  he  said,  must 
be  met  by  education. 

The    final    speaker   was   John    H. 
Light,     Pennsylvania    Secretary    of 
Agriculture,  who  discussed  the  work 
that    his    department    is    doing    for 
farmers  in  general  and  dairymen  in 
particular.     He  also  discussed  agri- 
cultural legislation  and  how  it  can 
help  the  farmer.     In  this  connection 
he    made    it    plain    that    there    are 
certain    things    that    can't    be    ac- 
complished by  legislation,  that  legis- 
lation can't  displace  sound,  econom- 
ical business  principles. 


Nobody  else  can  co-operate  for  us; 
that  s  one  thing  we  have  to  do  our- 
selves    without  passing  the  buck. 


A  small  boy  was  hurrying  to 
school,  and  as  he  hurried,  he  prayed. 
Dear  God,  don't  let  me  be  late— 
please,  God,  don't  let  me  be  late." 
Then  he  happened  to  stumble  and 
said,    "You   don't   have   to   shove." 
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The  Way  to  Keep  a  Husband  Home 


THEY  tell  me,  is  to  make  home  a  livable  place 
for  him  to  stay  in.  Woman  for  a  thousand 
years  has  known  the  soundness  of  this  and 
with  a  little  gentleness  and  plenty  of  good 
cooking  she  wraps  the  average  man  around 
her  hnger  without  him  even  suspicioning 
what's  going  on. 

The  same  thing  goes  in  other  relationships 
in  life.     My  home-town  feed  dealer  will  have 
no  trouble  keeping  my  business  if  he  sells  me 
feed  of  good  quality  at  a  reasonable  price,  but 
if  he  makes  it  hard  for  me  to  do  business  with 
him  I  will  hunt  another  feed  dealer     whether 
he  is  in  my  own  home  town  or  not.     This  is 
true  of  every  man  who  buys,  whether  he  be 
producer,    dealer   or   consumer.      Fair    treat- 
ment, fair  prices  and  a  good  quality  of  pro- 
duct are  what   it  takes  to   get   the   business 
AND    KEEP    IT    and    any    attempt    to    avoid 
them  will  only  drive  the  buyer  away. 


This  is  e.specially  true  of  milk.  Nothing 
will  keep  any  local  market  as  safe  for  local 
producers,  and  dealers  too,  for  that  matter, 
as  will  making  it  possible,  rea.sonable  and 
practicable  for  the  hnrne  »nU^  *«  H^  ' — ^.-a-i-* 
by  home  buyers. 

Feed  dealers,  producers,  dealers,  all  of  us, 
must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  our  local  buyers. 
Once  they  get  the  habit  of  breaking  out  of  the 
home  pastures,  like  husbands  and  heifers, 
they  will  be  difficult  ever  to  get  corralled 
again. 


"Garlic**   Precautions 


IT  is  a  safe  bet  that  before  the 
April  Review  reaches  our  readers 
there  will  be  numerous  "rejects" 
because  of  garlic  odor  in  milk. 

Theoretically  this  source  of  loss 
could  be  prevented  entirely  but 
practically  the  best  we  dare  expect 
is  a  substantial  reduction  in  re- 
jections for  garlic  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  reduction  producers 
must  first  understand  the  principles 
of  garlic  control  and  then  follow 
recommendations. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a 
garlic  flavor  and  odor  can  be  de- 
tected within  a  minute  or  two  after 
a  cow  is  fed  garlic  and  that  with  a 
healthy  cow  this  odor  and  flavor 
will  continue  to  be  present  for  at 
least  seven  hours  after  eating  the 
"fragrant  weed".  In  fact,  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  cow  not  in 
good  physical  condition  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  off  a  garlic  odor  in 
her  milk  as  long  as  fifteen  hours 
after  eating  the  garlic. 

First  Green  to  Appear 

Add  to  this  persistence  of  the 
garlic  odor  the  fact  that  if  any 
garlic  is  present  in  early  spring 
pastures  it  is  the  first  vegetation  to 
show  itself  and  in  such  pastures  it  is 
frequently  the  only  growth  available 
to  the  cows. 

With  such  a  pasture,  therefore, 
the  producer  must  choose  between 
letting  his  cows  eat  the  garlic  and 
getting  milk  back— or  keeping  the 
cows   off    the    pasture   and    feeding 


them  in  the  barn  at  greater  expense, 
but  saving  his  market. 

Even    after    the    grasses     in     the 
pasture     show     some     growth     and 
furnish    grazing   for   the   cows   there 
will  be  plenty  of  garlic  eaten  by  the 
cows,    but   its  effect   will   not    be  as 
bad  as  when  the  cow  has  no  choice 
but  to  eat  the  garlic  or  go  hungry. 
In  fact,  as  soon  as  a  rich  growth  of 
grass  develops  cows  will  show  their 
good  sense   by  choosing   to  eat   the 
grass  and  for  the  most  part  leaving 
the  garlic. 

In  any  case,  the  dairyman  who  has 
garlic  infested  pastures  should,  if 
at  all  possible,  plan  to  grow  enough 
feed,  whether  hay,  fodder  or  silage, 
to  carry  his  herd  past  the  garlic 
season.  This  means  planning  a  year 
ahead. 

Take  OflF  Pasture  Early 

But   for   the   producer   who   must 
utilize   his   pasture  as  soon  as   there 
is    a    reasonable    growth    of    grass, 
certain  practices  are  urged  for  con- 
trolling the  garlic  flavor.     The  most 
common    is    to    pasture   only    for    a 
short  time  immediately  after  milk- 
ing, then  getting  the  cows  out  of  the 
pasture   and   feeding   dry   feed.      In 
practice  this  would  mean  taking  the 
cows  off  pasture  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  also  permitting  them 
to  be  on  the  pasture  for  only  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  evening  milk- 
ing.     It  has  been  found  that  if  the 
pasture  is  damp  from  heavy  dew  or 
rain  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for 


This  picture  of  Louise  Brendle  and 
her  Hereford  baby  beef  wins  a  $1.00 
prize  in  the  Review  Picture  contest 
for  Israel  W.  Brendle,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.  With  the  National  Dairy 
Show  coming  to  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
next  fall  we  hope  Louise  will  join 
the  4-H  dairy  calf  club  this    spring. 

garlic  odor  in  the  milk.  Because  of 
individual  circumstances  it  is  nec- 
essary that  each  producer  study  his 
own  conditions  and  apply  these 
suggestions  as  they  will  best  fit  his 
circumstances. 

One  control  available  to  any  and 
every  producer,  however,  is  to  ex- 
amine the  milk  before  it  leaves  the 
farm  and  if,  upon  removing  the 
cover  from  the  can,  a  garlic  odor  is 
noticed,  the  producer  will  know  right 
then  that  if  he  sends  that  can  to 
market  it  is  likely  to  come  back 
with  a  rejection  tag  marked  "garlic 

or    . 

One  other  suggestion  to  producers 
who  may  have  trouble  with  garlic 
odors  see  your  county  agent  and 
your  neighbor  producers  who  have 
been  able  to  overcome  this  trouble 
and  use  their  experience  for  your 
protection. 
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it  has  two  outstanding  advantages, 

(1)  it  permits  "making  hay  in  the 
rain",  or  at  least  in  rainy  weather. 

(2)  it  permits  cutting  the  grass  or 
legume  when  its  feeding  value  is  at 
the  highest  and  it  saves  all  the 
proteins  in  the  feed,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  high  protein  feeds 
that  must  be  purchased  in  order  to 
feed  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

On  another  page  of  the  Review 
will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the 
equipment  needed  and  the  methods 
followed  by  some  dairymen  in  put- 
ting up  grass  silage. 
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I 

Why  Grass  Silage 

Is  Gaining  Popularity 

Grass  silage,  or  legume  silage, 
as  some  call  it,  has  experienced  a 
tremendous  increase  in  popularity 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  fact. 
R.  H.  Olmstead,  dairy  extension 
specialist  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  reports  that  the  number  of 
Pennsylvania  farmers  who  are  put- 
ting in  this  type  of  silage  has  in- 
^^.^ased  from  25  to  approximately 
1500  during   the   past    three   years. 

The  merits  of  this  new  feed  ex- 
plain this  rapid  increase.       Briefly, 


Michigan  Control  Law 
Upheld  In  Courts 

As  happens  to  all  new  legislation 
in  recent  years,  the  Michigan  Milk 
Control  Act  was  tested  in  the  courts 
recently.    This  act  was  passed  by  the 
1939    legislature    and     immediately 
after  becoming  effective  the  Johnson 
Milk  Company  of  Detroit  apparent- 
ly chose   to   violate  the   regulations 
established     by    the    Board.       This 
company  was  taken  to  court  by  the 
Board  for  its  alleged  violations  and 
in  handing  down  his  decision  Judge 
Toms  of  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court  de- 
clared that  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  defendant  for  violating  the  orders 
of  the  Board  and  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  itself  were 
inadequate. 

In  his  opinion  the  Judge  defined 
five  points  in  the  controversy  which 
were  advanced  by  the  defendants. 
These  points  were: 

1.  Personal  interest  of  members  of 
the  Board  in  the  milk  business 
alleged  to  violate  law. 

2.  Legality  of  the  check-off  from 
payments  to  producers  questioned. 

3.  Notices  of  hearings  alleged  in- 
adequate. 

4.  Limits  on  judicial  review  in  re- 
lation to  violation  of  due  process  of 
law. 

5.  Base-surplus  plan  in  regard  to 
unlawful  delegation  of  legislative 
power. 

The  Judge  concluded  his  opinion 
with  these  words:  "It  follows  that 
none  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
defendant  in  support  of  his  claim  of 
unconstitutionality  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Marketing  Act  can  be  sustained. 
A  decree  granting  the  relief  prayed 
for  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  con- 
formity with  this  opinion  may  be 
presented." 

The  State  Attorney's  office  ap- 
pointed Donald  I.  Albaugh,  who  is 
legal  counsel  for  the  Michigan  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  to  represent 
the  State  Milk  Board  in  the  trial 
of  this  case. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Prompt  Federation  Action 
Keeps  Oleo  Door  Closed 

Quick   action  on  the  part  of   the 
National     Cooperative     Milk     Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  coupled  with  the 
floor   leadership   of   Senator    LaFol- 
lette    of    Wisconsin,   resulted  in  an- 
other    victory     over    attempts    to 
open  up  the  way  for  the  purchase  of 
oleomargarine  and  butter  substitutes 
tut    *v.(.\,iaii  o  iiiaii tu ttv^iia.      i  ut;   in- 
dependent Office  Appropriation  bill, 
which  includes  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'    Administration,    was    ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in   a   form   which   would   con- 
tinue to  prevent  such  purchases  of 
butter  substitutes  and    oleomargar- 
ine, except  for  cooking. 

But  when  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  amend- 
ed the  House  Bill  in  a  manner  which 
would  strike  out  this  protecting 
language.  When  this  committee 
amendment  came  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  II. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  of 
the  eight  Senators  in  Inter-State 
territory,  five  definitely  voted  a- 
gainst  this  amendment,  the  other 
three  not  voting.  Those  who  showed 
their  opposition  to  this  amendment 
thus  demonstrated  their  interest  in 
protecting  dairymen. 


Tommy:  "Is  it  really  lucky  to 
have  a  black  cat  follow  you?" 

Smith:  "Well,  it  all  depends  on 
whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  mouse." 


Butter  Marketing  Program 
Endorsed  by  Leaders 

The  dairy  marketing  program, 
which  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  two  years  by  the  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts Marketing  Association,  was 
again  endorsed  by  that  association 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  organization,  commonly 
known  as  the  DPMA.  has  lent  sup- 
port to  the  butter  market  during 
the  past  two  years  whenever  butter 
prices  dropped  to  a  level  which  it 
felt  was  unjustifiably  low,  thus 
stabilizing  the  income  of  butter 
producers.  Since  butter  prices  in- 
fluence the  price  of  many  other 
manufactured  dairy  products  this 
activity  helped  stabilize  the  entire 
dairy  price  structure. 

The  DPMA  is  an  organization  of 
eight  farmer-owned  cooperative  as- 
sociations    engaged     in     marketing 
butter.     Financial  support  for  their 
activities  was  obtained  through  Fed- 
eral   grants   and    the   supplies    pur- 
chased    by    the    DPMA    were   sold 
largely  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modity  Corporation    for    relief   dis- 
tribution.     During  the  past  winter 
when  butter  prices  advanced  rather 
sharply,     some     of     the     remaining 
supply  was  resold  to  the  trade,  thus 
helping  prevent   unduly   high   retail 
prices. 
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This  view  of  the 
Theodore  Hoffeditz 
farmstead.  Green- 
castle,  Pa.  shows 
neat  buildings  that 
have  had  proper 
attention.  {A 
Review  picture 
conte'st    winner). 


A  Simple  Cure 

Mr.  A  was  having  "sediment" 
trouble.  All  too  frequently  his 
buyer's  reports  showed  No.  2  or  No. 
3  sediment  discs. 

Penalty  lay-offs  were  threatened  if 
improvement  was  not  made  and  such 
lay-offs  cost  money. 

Finally  this  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  an  Inter-State  repre- 
sentative and  he  made  it  a  point  to 
call  around  at  the  farm  shortly 
before  milking  time. 

"Do  everything  exactly  as  you 
always  do  it;  don't  change  a  thing 
in  handling  either  your  herd  or  your 
milk  tonight,"  Mr.  A  was  told. 

A  careful  study  of  equipment  and 
of  methods  followed  on  this  farm  re- 
vealed only  two  things  that  were 
really  wrong;  (I)  the  milk  house  was 
I  50  feet  from  the  barn  and,  therefore, 
the  milk  was  strained  in  the  stable 
where  (2)  it  was  exposed  to  the  dust 
that  was  raised  when  soy  bean  hay 
(almost  always  dusty)  was  fed  just 
before  milking. 

The  recommendations  were  (I) 
build  an  inexpensive  strainer  house 
near  the  barn  and  strain  the  milk 
there  immediately  after  each  cow  is 
milked;  (2)  wait  until  after  milking 
to  feed  thedusty  hay  and  any  other 
feed  that  might  raise  dust  or  cause 
an  off-odor  or  flavor  in  the  milk. 

Mr.  A  did  those  two  things  and 
his  sediment  troubles  disappeared 
at  once. 


A  Good  Sign 

It  has  been  the  popular  conception 
during  the  past  I  5  or  20  years,  that 
labor  unions  were  universally  de- 
manding more  pay  and  shorter 
hours.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore, 
to  learn  of  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  Union  which, 
about  a  month  ago,  held  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  that  union  would  ap- 
prove a  wage  reduction  of  about 
$8.00  a  week  in  order  that  the  unem- 
ployed milk  wagon  drivers  could 
recover  some  of  the  jobs  that  had 
been  lost  to  them  during  recent 
years. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  same 
union  which,  early  in  1940,  had  its 
first  election  of  officers  in    19  years. 

The  members  of  the  union  turned 
down  this  voluntary  cut.  They 
turned  it  down,   it  is  reported,   be- 


cause there  was  no  certainty  that 
taking  the  cut  would  increase  the 
number  of  jobs  for  union  members, 
or  that  the  cut  could  or  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  this 
union,  which  for  twenty  years  had 
been  forcing  wages  upward,  finally 
considered  a  reduction. 

Equally  important,  immediately 
after  this  vote  was  taken  plans  were 
developed  to  explore  the  entire 
subject  of  hours,  unemployment  of 
members,  relation  of  wages  to  re- 
tail prices,  and  similar  subjects. 
These  issues  are  to  be  considered 
soon,  when  a  new  contract  will  be 
made  with  their  employers. 

It  is  refreshing  that  this  group, 
which  had  earned  for  itself  in  the 
public  mind  a  picture  of  selfishness, 
has  changed  its  attitude  and  is 
considering  the  effects  of  its  policies 
on  the  entire  industry,  which,  in 
turn,  is  governed  largely  by  the 
collective  consumer  attitude. 


Releases  Presidency 
After   Twenty    Years 

Robert  C.  Mitchell  completed,  in 
January  this  year,  twenty  years  of 
service  as  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. Mitchell  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  that  association  in  1917 
and  has  been  a  director  ever  since, 
being  re-elected  this  year  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  and.  with  the 
exception  of  N.  P.  Hull  of  the 
Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, has  enjoyed  the  longest  period 
of  service  as  an  association  president 
in  the  dairy  cooperative  field. 

The  directors  of  his  association 
elected  C.  Marsden  Bacon  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  president. 


The  Certified  Milk  Producers' 
Association  of  America,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  elected  Dr.  E.  A. 
Woelffer  of  Boston  to  the  presidency 
of  that  organization.  Dr.  Woelffer 
is  associated  with  H.  P.  Hood  and 
Sons  of  Boston.  He  succeeds  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Johnston  of  Eccleston,  Mary- 
land. 


Violator  of  Boston  Order 
Goes  to  Jail 

Enforcement  of  sound  milk  mar- 
keting regulations  seems  to  be  the 
key  to  the  success  of  any  dairy  con- 
trol program.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  a  dealer  who  chose  to  violate 
the  Federal  marketing  order  in  effect 
in  the  Boston  area  was  jailed  when, 
after  due  warnings,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  that  order.  Ample 
warning  had  been  given  this  dealer 
and  39  others  who  had  been  cited  for 
their  failure  to  comply  with  orders 
of  the  court  and  were  told  to  fulfill 
all  their  obligations  under  the  mar- 
keting order. 

In  the  hearing  of  these  dealers. 
Judge  Sweeney  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  said  in  part.  "Whe- 
ther or  not  you  like  the  milk  act  is 
of  no  consequence  to  this  court,  and 
whether  or  not  I  like  it  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  it  is 
going  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  court  to  see  that  it  is  obeyed. 

you  have  got  to  comply 

with  the  act  or.  frankly,  go  out  of 
business.  You  cannot  continue  in 
the  class  of  business  that  you  have 
chosen  as  your  business  without 
complying  fully  with  the  act.  " 

Obviously.  Judge  Sweeney  is  tak- 
ing the  law  as  written  by  Congress 
and  as  approved  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  is  en- 
forcing it. 

During  the  same  period,  however, 
the  market  administrator  in  the 
Chicago  area  sought  an  injunction 
against  a  violator,  which  was  denied 
by  Judge  Woodbury.  The  defendant 
in  this  case  requested  more  particu- 
lars from  the  government,  which 
request  was  granted  by  the  Judge. 
In  a  layman's  opinion  it  would  seem 
that  these  requests  were  rather  far- 
fetched and  that  the  particulars 
were  fully  covered  by  previous  ac- 
tions of  and  information  supplied 
by  the  market  administrator  in  that 
area. 

Employer:  "Hm,  so  you  want  a 
rai.se  in  wages,  do  you>  Tell  me 
this,  how  did  you  get  that  black 
eye? 

Office  Boy:  "Please,  sir.  somebody 
called  you  a  tightfisted  old  skinflint, 
and  naturally  I  resented  it." 


The  history  of  agriculture  is 
given  in  picture  form  in  a  book 
"Steel  Serves  the  Farmer",  recently 
published  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Industry,  350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  This  booklet 
contains  well  over  100  illustrations 
and  emphasizes  the  many  uses  to 
which  steel  is  put  on  the  farm  today. 
In  requesting  your  free  copy, 
mention  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review 


Prices  Paid  for  4%  Milk 
By  Philadelphia  Dealers 
January,  1940,  f.o.b.  City  Plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.44 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.46 

Breuninger 2.72 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.84 

Frankford  Dairies 2.65 

Gross  Dairy 2.62 

Harbison 2.73 

Missimer 2.60 

>~rK,\J  \.  %.- k   V^WCll ^.Da 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 2.47 

Sypherd  Dairies 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  ofJi.S%  milk. 
Class  I      Class  II       Class  III 
January       $2.85  $1.80         $1.27 

February       2.85  1.80  1.18 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class 
is  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes'to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  are  based  on  milk  containing  4.0% 
butterfat.  (Prices  in  the  Central  area, 
includmg  Huntingdon.  Mt.  Union  and 
Tyrone,  as  set  forth  in  Official  General 
Order  48.  effective  February  16,  1940.  are 
based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to  obtain 
uniformity  the  butterfat  differentials  have 
been  added  so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of 
4%  milk  which  is  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices  ^.0%  Milk 

.,^*^RKET  JANUARY  FEBRUARY 

Ail  Penna.  Markets       $1.32  $1   23 

Md.  &  Del.  Stations        1.31  1 .23 

Wilmington  j .  3 1  j  23 

Average  price  92-8core  butter  at  New  York: 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half  Monthly 
January  31.33         32.29        3!  85 

February  30.35         28.75        29.59 

The    January    average    price    (in    bold 

•J  ^^^  '^  ^^^  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  m  the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  prem- 
iums which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer 

Ihe  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
H.  also  on  Class  III  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0%. 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  m  that  market. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Classification  Percentages — January,    1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DELAWARE 
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Dealer 

Abbotts  Dairies 
»»  f  • 

Baldwin  Dairies 


'A" 
'B" 
'A". 
'B" 


Class    Class 
I        lA 

...   68 

. . .   64.6 

...   80 

...   66 

Blue  Hen  Farms 62 .  2 

Breuninger  Dairies 80 

Clover  Dairv  AO  04 

Delchester  Farms 62 .  5 

Eachus  Dairies 85  8 

Engel  Dairy 89.63 

Fraims  Dairies 80 

Frankford  Dairies 72 .  4 1 

Gross  Dairies 70 

Harbison  Dairies 80 

Hernig,  Peter 40 

Hoffman  Dairy  Co 43 .  5 

Keith's     Dairy xll .  5 

Martin    Century  Farms.  .  .y8l  .43 

Missimer  Dairies 68.  39 

Mt.  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co  92 

Nelson  Dairy 60 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy 70 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  ....    52 .  5 

Scott-Powell 64 

Stegmeier,  Clayton 64  4 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 61 .  45 

Turner  &  Wescott 70 

Waple  Dairy 79.7         8.5 

Wawa  Dairies T2 

Williamsburg  Dairy     I -1 5      93  7 

"      16-31.    95  5 


7.5 
x9.6 

8 

3.4 


Class  Class 
II  III 

7  25 

10.4  25 

6  14 

9  25 

10.9  26.9 

15  5 

II     CI  if\    A  A 

I  I  .  Ji.  \  J  .  TT 

37.5 

7 

7.13  3.24 

12.08  7.92 

27.59  .. 
30 

17  3 
60 
49 

x2.1     xIO.8 

yl8.57  .. 

31.60  .. 


Bonus  to 

"y4"  Producers 


C  drrr 


r 

or 


rrod. 


76%  of  Class  I 


70.27%   Prod. 


I 


28 

30 

44. 

33 

32 

29  03 

30 

16 


12 


3 


% 


n 

12 


of   Prod. 
9.52    84.62%  of  CI.  I 
8 


NEW  JERSEY    {Perccnlages  of  Norm.) 


Norm 

91 

S2 
z8I 
100 


8 


Castanea  Dairy  "A" 

Scott-Powell  "A"    .  .......... 

Supplee- Wills-Jones JqO 

9^\  f  ^''centage  of  each  producer's  individual  base 

\5"s%^r^^^^^^  15.31%  at  $2.98:  Class  II. 


Cream  Excess 

Balance   94%   of   Ex. 

94%  of  Ex. 

18.2  Balance 

Balance 

Balance 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  February,  1940 

Compiled  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers. 


Ingredients 


February     January       February 
1940  1940  1939 

($perT.)    ($perT.)     ($  per  T.) 


%  Change  Feb.,  1940 
compared  with 


Profitable  Dairy  Management" 
IS  the  title  of  a  lOO-page  book 
recently  issued  by  the  Beacon  Mill- 
ing Company  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
which  is  free  to  dairymen.  It  is 
well  written  and  has  chapters  cover- 
ing the  feeding  and  management 
of  the  milking  herd,  disease  control 
calf  raising,  selecting  the  herd  sire! 
care  of  the  dry  cow  and  similar  sub- 
jects. Mention  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  when  writing  for  your  copy. 

Youth:  "That  girl  you  picked  up 
at  the  dance  last  night  was  from 
Ireland,  wasn't  she?" 

Chum:    "No,  from  Iceland." 


Wheat  Bran 32.  39  33  52 

Cottonseed  Meal  4\%. .  .  42   14  42  92 

p.'"'«"  ^eed  23%^ 34.26  34.68 

Linseed  Meal  34% 43  66  44  52 

Corn  Meal 32 .  42  34  26 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16%  35  56  35  72 

24%  41.44  4198 

R          .   ^     .               32%  42.80  45.20 

tJrewer  8  Grains 35.16  34.76 


27.89 

35.93 

27.81 

49.30 

31.02 

30.75 

35.7! 

38.53 

27.82 


Jan. 1940 

-  3.37 

-  1.82 

-  1.21 

-  1.93 

-  5.37 

-  .45 

-  1.29 

-  5.31 
-fl.l5 


Feb.  1939 

+  16.13 
+  17.28 
+23.19 
11.44 
+  4.51 
+  15.64 
+  16.05 
+  11.08 
+26.38 


If  you  cast  your  bread  upon  the 
waters  these  days,  it  would  most 
likely  come  back  to  you  wrapped  in 
cellophane. 


Sh 


e: 


Will  you  love  me  just  as 
much  in  chill  December  as  in  balmy 
June?" 

He:     "More,  darling!" 
She:     "How  more?" 
He:      "There's  one   more   day 
December,  isn't  therein" 


in 


An  inexperienced  young  man  from 
the  city,  sent  to  take  an  inventory 
of  a  farm,  managed  to  make  a  list 
of  all  the  chattels  and  stock  until 
he  came  to  an  animal  which  he  was 
unable  to  identify^ — a  goat. 

So  he  phoned  his  boss  and  said. 
"What  do  you  call  this  thing  that's 
around  here  with  a  rough  coat 
worn  out  in  spots,  a  white  beard, 
and  a  long,  sad  face?" 

"That,  you  fool,  is  the  farmer!" 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 


(Prices  quoted  are 
f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


January  Averages  and  January  and  February  Schedules.     (Rxplanatory  Notes  at  bottom  of  page  and  on  Page  6.  Column  I.) 


Delivery  Point 


Average  Price 
in  January 


Dealer 

f'*hiladclphia  Dealers  r^hiladelphia.  Pa see  page  6 

Abbotts  Daires.  Inc Coudersport.  Pa  2.04 

Curryville.  Pa 2.10 


Easton.  Md 

Goshen.  Pa 

Kelton,  Pa 

•'  •• Oxford.  Pa 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 

Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

Avondale  Farms Bethlehem,  Pa.    .  . 

I^lue  Hen    Farms  Wilmington,  Del. 

tJreuningcr  Dairies Richlandtown,  Pa 

(entervillc  Producers'  Co-op Centerville,  Md 2.50 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del 2.38 

Delchester  Farms  Edgemont,  Pa 2.53 


2.15 
2.24 
2.25 
2.25 
2.04 
2.02 

2.27 
2.42 


Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del 

Harbison  Dairies  Brandtsville,  Pa.  

Byers,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

[[  Hurlock,  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa ^ 

Masscy.  Md fi 

"  ;;      Millville,  Pa g 

Sudlersvillc.  Md 2 

Harshbargcr.  J.  E Altoona.  Pa A 


2.60 
2.71 
2.54 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.36 
2.43 
2.38 
2.33 
2.38 


Hernig,  Peter 
Hcrshey  Creamery 


Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Greencastle,  Pa ^2.10      1 

4) 


Highland  Dairy  Co Doe  Run.  Pa So 


Hoff 


man  s 


Dc 


>airy Bedford.  Pa £ 

Huntingdon,  Pa » 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa ^ 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa | 

Martin  Century  Farms Lansdale,  Pa.  T3 

Miller-Flounders Chester,  Pa 'V 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union.  Pa.  ^ 

Nelson  Dairy Jeffersonville.  Pa 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy  Doylcstown,  Pa 

F*cnn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Crcsson,  Pa "o 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del ^S 

New  Holland,  Pa.  .......  ^ 

rottstown.  Pa. 3 

"      Snow  Hill,  Md C 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun,  Md £ 


2.07 
0     1, 
2.34 


95 


o 

C 


Stegmeir.  Clayton 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 


2.14 
2.60 

2.62 
2.60 
2.55 
2.44 
2.62 
2.35 
2.23 
2.32 
2.35 
2.13 
„       2.21 

Tamaqua,  Pa 2.48 

Bedford,  Pa 2.14 

Chambcrsburg.  Pa 2.19 

Hagerstown.  Md 2.12 

Harrington,  Del 2.18 

Fluntingdon,  Pa 2.18 

Leaman  Place,  Pa 2.27 

Lewistown,  Pa 2.19 

Mercersburg,  Pa 2.19 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del 2.18 

Nassau.  Del 2.16 

Princess  Anne.  Md 2.11 

Townsend,  Del 2.18 

Waynesboro,  Pa 2.19 

Worton,  Md 2.18 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only) F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.10 

Turner  &  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 2.38 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakertown.  Pa 2.59 

Waple  Dairies. Tyrone,  Pa *2.37 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa,  Pa 2.36 


Class  I  Price 
Jan.  A.  Feb. 

$2.98 
2.38 
2.47 
2.56 

2     J'  --* 

2.65 
2.65 
2.38 
2.34 
t2.85 
2.77 
2.62 

2.77 
2.98 
2.98 
12.85 
2.77 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.56 
2.62 
2.58 
2.50 
2.58 
t2.96 
2.58 

12.85 

t2.96 

°t2 .  85 

2.98 
t2.96 

2.98 

2.98 
°t2.85 

2.98 

2  98 
t2.96 

2.60 

2.66 

2.71 

2.44 

12.96 
2.47 
2.55 
2.49 
2.58 
2.53 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.58 
2.55 
2.47 
2.58 
2.55 
2.58 

2.65 

2.98 

°t2.85 

2.98 


Class  II  Price 
January  February 

$1.78 
1.70 
1.71 
1.61 
1 .73 


1.74 
1.74 
1.70 
1.69 
1.63 
1.81 
1.73 

1.81 


1.78 

E78 

1.63 

1.81 

1.73 

E73 

1.73 

1.61 

1.73 

1.61 

1.72 

1.61 

1   63 

1.73 

1.63 

1.63 

1.63 

1.78 

1.63 

1.78 

1.78 

1.63 

1.78 

1.78 

1.63 

1.61 

1.74 

1.74 

1.61 

:.63 

1.71 

1.72 

1.61 

1.61 

1.72 

1.74 

1.72 

1.72 

1.61 

1.61 

1.61 

C61 

1.72 

1.61 

1.74 
1.78 
1.63 
1.78 


$1.67 
1.59 
1.60 
1.54 
1 .62 
1.63 
1.63 
1.59 
1.58 
1.52 
1.74 
1.62 

1.74 

1.67 

1.67 

1.52 

1.74 

1.62 

1.62 

1.62 

1.54 

1.62 

1.54 

1.61 

1.54 

1.52 

1.62 

1.52 
1.52 

°°1.56 
1.67 
1.52 
1.67 
1.67 

°°l.56 
1.67 
1.67 
1.52 
1.54 
1.63 
1.63 
1.5^ 

1.52 

1.60 

1.61 

1.54 

1.54 

1.61 

1.63 

1.61 

1.61 

1.54 

1.54 

1.54 

1.54 

1.61 

1.54 


1.63 

1.67 

**°1.56 

1.67 


*  The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

t  A  Class  1-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  applies  in  these 
markets. 


"Class  I  price  of  $2.70  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk 
"Class  II  price  of  $1.61  per  cwt.  oi  4%  m 


effective  Feb.  16-29. 
ilk  effective  Feb.   16-29. 


Secondary  Markets 


TRENTON 


The    milk     market    situation     in 
the  Trenton  area  has  been  extremely 
quiet    since     the     Holiday     season. 
Production,   however,   seems   bound 
to  be  ahead  of  consumption  in  spite 
w.  «  x.uviCtiun  111  iiurms  as  outlmed 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Review. 
If   the   members   in    the   Trenton 
area   have   not   read   the  plan,  it  is 
suggested  that  it   be  carefully  read 
and   studied,  as  it    will    require  the 
cooperation    of    every    producer    to 
keep  our  Trenton  milk  market  on  a 
firm  basis. 

There  are  few  producers  out  of  a 
market  as  this  article  goes  to  press 
and  your  manager  has  been  kept 
busy  during  the  latter  part  of 
February,  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
milk  moving  through  regular  chan- 
nels. 


LANCASTER 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  market  discussed  market 
conditions  thoroughly  at  its  Feb- 
ruary 19th  meeting.  Plans  were 
developed  for  the  disposing  of  excess 
milk  which,  according  to  indications. 


will  be  on  the  market  during  the 
spring  months.  This  points  to  the 
need  for  keeping  production  in  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  market 
which  are  fairly  uniform  throughout 
the  year. 

The    Committee    also    recognized 
and   discussed    the   need    for   efforts 

to       infrf»5»e*>       ror«oii.-«-.»>f -Vr-        -»f       n.,;J 

milk  in  the  area.  Market  Manager 
C.  E.  Cowan  attended  the  meeting 
of  delegates  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Bar- 
gaining Agency  at  Syracuse  on 
February  27,  which  was  called  to 
discuss  the  hearing  on  the  New  York 
marketing  order  being  held  on 
February  29.  A  committee  from  the 
market  attended  this  hearing. 

The  blended  price  of  3.5  %  milk 
in  the  New  York  market  was  $2.14 
for  January,  f.o.b.  the  201-210  mile 
zone.  The  price  f.o.b.  Lancaster  was 
$2,173  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
announced  price  was  based  upon 
the  following  percentages  and  class 
prices: 

Classes  Percentages     Class  Prices 

li  A  ^^^^  $2  82 

-A  1903  2  05 

h^A  '    '8  2  006 

"p  6  49  1606 

\\\f  2   17  1670 

-C  3.55  1270 

v'P  ^^7  1245 

v'^  5.84  I    170 

JV-B  .02  1.265 


MILK  PRODUCERS  RLVIliW 

country    on    a    modified    accredited 
basis  for  that  disease. 

Under  the  Bang's  testing  pro- 
gram, herds  must  be  re-tested  within 
30  to  90  days  if  infection  is  found  in 
the  herd  and  this  must  be  repeated 
until  the  herd  is  found  free  of  the 
disease,  following  which  a  six-month 
period  elapses  before  the  next  test, 
which  must  also  show  freedom  from 
the  disease. 

•  •-  uwv4iiiv^ii  iw  I  lie  circci  icsiinj', 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  many  other 
areas  and  in  a  large  number  of  herds 
through  individual  herd  tests. 


Better  Herds  Possible 
With  New  Developments 

The     development     of     superior 
breeding  stock   in   our  dairy   herds 
has  received  a  great  boost  through 
recently  developed  methods  of  arti- 
hcial   insemination.      A   recent   out- 
standing  example   of    this   was    the 
rnating  of  a  purebred  Holstein  sire 
Winterthur    Posch    Great    Select,    a 
son  of  a  leading  honor  list  sire  and 
owned     by     Winterthur     Farm     of 
Delaware,     with    a     Holstein     cow 
Lavim  Gerblis  of   U   Neb.  owned  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 
.    In     this     instance     the     artificial 
insemination  was  accomplished  with 
the  help  of  air  mail  and  the  offspring 
of  this  mating  is  a  bull  calf,  which 
It    is    expected,    will    be    unusually 
valuable    m     the    development     of 
superior  breeding  stock.     The  dam 
ot    the    calf    stood    second    on    the 
National    Holstein    Honor    List    in 
1937,  with  a  record  of  859.7  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

This  method  of  breeding  is  being 
used  on  a  large  numberof  dairy  farms 
especially  in  New  Jersey  where  it 
was  introduced  by  E.  J.  Perry  after 
extensive  studies  in  Denmark.  For 
the  average  dairyman  it  saves  the 
cost  and  work  of  keeping  a  herd  sire 
on  the  farm  and,  more  important 


It  makes   better  sires  available   for 
use    in    those    herds,    thus    helping 
these    producers    in    carrying    on    a 
breeding  program  which  should  re- 
sult  m  obtaining   higher  producing 
cows  and  will  encourage  the  raising 
of  good  replacements.     It  should  also 
be  an  aid  toward  establishing  a  more 
uniform  production  throughout  the 
year  which  is  one  of  the  big  needs  of 
our  fluid  milk  markets. 


Bang's  Control  Progresses 

The  eradication  of  Bang's  disease 
from  dairy  herds  of  the  country  is 
making  substantial  progress  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  from  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

•  17  T'^^'"^  ^^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  counties 
'"  j^'^^*"^"'  ^^^^^®  ^^^^  acquired  a 
modified  accredited  rating  as  being 
tree  of  Bang  s  disease.  Two  of  these 
counties  are  in  Maryland  and  I  I  in 
Pennsylvania,  while  Virginia,  with 
U  counties,  ranks  first  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition.  285  counties  in 
^^  states  are  now  at  work  on  area 
testing. 

The  plan  parallels  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  program  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  counties  in 
which  the  first  area  test  has  been 
completed,     has     placed    the   entire 


A  Word  of  Praise  for 
Our  4-H  Club  Work 

COOPERATIVE    EXTENSION     WORK 
IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME 
ECONOMICS 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Cooperative 
Dear  Sirs: 

We    feel    that    the    team    demonstration 
work  which  was  done  last  year  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  items  of  progress  and  it  is 
our  hope  to  increase  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  number  of  4-1  I  Club  members  taking 
part  m  all  sorts  of  demonstrations,  especially 
the  dairy  club  members.      The  success  of 
our  team  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  and 
the  poultry   team  at   the   World's  Poultry 
Congress  has.    1   believe,   increased  interest 
m  this  most  important  phase  of  club  work. 
Mr.     Conover,     Mr.     Downey     and     1 
especially,    are    fully    aware    of    the    major 

il'in  "d^  "^^^^^  yo"  and  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  have  had 
upon  this  movement  We  feel  that  your 
help  IS  still  needed  as  we  undertake  to 
increase  the  activity  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  your  Board  of  Directors  will 
again  feel  disposed  to  participate  in  this 
worth-while  activity. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

EG.  JENKINS. 
State  Boys'  Club  Agent. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The     following  statistics     show     the 
operations    of      the    Inter-State      Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa 
tives  in  connection  with  testing,    weigh 
ing  and  general  membership  work  during 
January,  1940 

Farm  Calls   .  . 
Non-Farm  Calls 

Butterfat  Tests 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Jan.) 

,  ,     J  c         ,      T,(^*=°"d  J^a'f  Jan.) 
I  Jerd  oamples   I  ested 

Membership  Solicitations. 

New  Members  Signed 

Local  Meetings 

Attendance 

District  Meetings 

Attendance 

Committee  Meetings 

Attendance 

Other  Meetings 

Attendance 


898 
222 
2308 
6 
26 
188 
96 
19 
9 
i22 
8 
925 
12 
112 
10 
880 


Pastures   that   produce   feed    pro- 
duce profit. 


March,  1940 


Music  in  Milk 


n 


i 


How  (  oiJi.D  there  be  music  in 
Milk,  you  say?  That's  a 
perfectly  logical  question  with 
a  surprising  answer,  for  sure  enough 
there  is  music  in  Milk  and  Robert 
McKinley  proves  this  extraordinary 
fact  in  his  program  "Health  Notes". 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  Mr.  McKinley  has  quite 
ingeniously  found  a  new  way  to 
tell  the  story  of  milk  to  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age.  His  pre- 
sentation is  not  only  witty  and 
entertaining,  but  it  brings  home 
directly  to  the  audience  the  facts  of 
the  health  program  which  includes 
milk. 


•^^ 


Mr.  McKinley's  story  tells  the 
extraordinary  tale  of  one  Oswald 
Blip  of  Blurpville.  a  musician  whose 
failing  was  the  piano!  The  story, 
interspersed  with  such  characters  as 
Katie  Krunch  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
milkman,  takes  Oswald  from  the 
early  age  of  six  to  maturity.  Being 
able  to  play  only  one  piece  well, 
Oswald  played  variations  of  it  on 
every  occasion,  which  McKinley 
demonstrates  to  the  extreme  enjoy- 
ment of  his  audience.  Wedding 
and  funeral,  carnival  and  recital 
all  are  illustrated  by  the  irrepressible 
Oswald  who  apparently  never  missed 
a  chance  to  play,  winding  up  his 
musical  career  with  a  classical  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  old   tune. 

Now  perhaps  this  may  all  sound 

very  far  removed  from  the  laws  of 

health  and  the  place  of  milk  in  the 

diet   to  you   who   haven't  seen   Mr. 

McKinley  in  action,  but  to  someone 

who  saw  the  thing  actually  happen 

it    was    a    revelation.      Picture    this 

scene  to  yourself,  and  watch  with  me 

just  how  he  made  milk  into  music. 

Several    weeks   ago    this   program 

was  scheduled  for  the  assembly  of  a 

Philadelphia  business  school,  in  the 

center  of  the  city.     Now  a  business 

school  audience  is  perhaps  the  most 

skeptical   group  of   students   in   the 

world.     Some  out  of  high  school,  a 

few    out    of    college,    older   students 

who     happen     to     want     a     special 

business  course,   younger   boys  and 

girls   who   work   at   odd    hours   and 


Not  at  a  business  school  this  time,  but  to  a  large  boys'  assembly 
in  a  Philadelphia  high  school,  Robert  J.  McKinley  tells  the 
story     of    Oswald    Blip   in    his  program    called   "Health    Notes." 


haven't  even  graduated  from  high 
school  mix  them  all  together  and 
you  get  a  business  school  class,  and 
a  job  for  any  sort  of  teacher  or 
speaker  no  matter  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  Some  of  these  boys  and  girls 
are  still  playing  at  school,  still 
trying  to  do  as  little  as  possible  to 
get  by.  Others  don't  want  to  waste 
a  moment's  time  and  a  program  has 
to  be  particularly  good  to  make 
them  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


•^5^ 


This  morning  of  which  we  speak, 
this  miscellaneous  group  strolled  and 
hurried,  chattered  and  whispered, 
ambled  and  walked  hastily  into  the 
assembly  room.  Thirty-five  min- 
utes later  there  wasn't  one  of  them 
who  hadn't  laughed  at  Oswald  Blip 
and  his  adventures.  There  wasn't 
one  of  them  who  hadn  t  listened 
closely  to  the  serious,  matter-of-fact 
statements  Mr.  McKinley  made 
about  milk  and  health  and  health's 
part  in  preparation  for  job  and  work 
in  later  life. 

It  was  really  an  amazing  thing 
to  see  this  disjointed  and  disinter- 
ested/group  changed  in  a  few  min- 


utes into  an  active,   alert,   thinking 
assembly   of   earnest   young   people. 
It    was    the    music   of   Oswald    Blip 
that  started  them  off,  but  it  was  the 
story    of    milk     that     they     carried 
away    with    them.      A    psychologist 
would  have  several  good  reasons  for 
this    change    from    scattered    group 
into   a   unit,    but    perhaps   the    best 
explanation   is   that   a   speaker   who 
can    get    a    group    to    laugh    whole- 
heartedly   together,    can    nearly    al- 
ways get  a  group  to  think  together. 
Our    reason    for    telling    you    the 
story  of  Oswald  Blip  is  not  so  much 
to  give  Oswald  publicity,   although 
being   a  very   fascinating   fellow   he 
deserves  it.  but  to  show  you  the  odd 
turns  that  Dairy  Council  work  takes 
to    gain    its    objectives.       It    is    not 
always  the  straight  line  which  is  the 
shortest    distance    between    speaker 
and  audience.     Often  the  best  ideas 
have   to  take   the  side  roads  to  get 
to  town!     And   the   Dairy  Council, 
realizing    that    a    happy,    interested 
audience     is     the     most     receptive 
audience,  often  takes  the  side  roads, 
too.       That's    how    Mr.    McKinley 
found  music  in  milk! 


A  recent  advertisement  states  "it 
took  1.200  workers  to  put  that 
bottle  of  milk  at  your  door." 

Yes,  it  sounded  as  if  it  did. 
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1939   Milk  Production 
Reached  Record  Figure 


J^^iLK  Production  in  the  United 
*^*  States    in    1939    is    estimated 
to  have    been     1.2    percent    greater 
than  in    1938  and  about  4  percent 
greater   than   in    1933,    the  year  of 
next  highest  production.     However, 
milk  production   per  capita,    which 
appears  to  have  varied  within  nar- 
row Hmits  during  recent  years,  was 
about  a  half  of  I  percent  larger  than 
in  1938  and  about  I'/j  percent  above 
the  average  during  the  preceding  10 
years. 

The  average  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  during  the  year  was  about 
I  percent  larger  than  in  1938  and 
production  per  cow  appears  to  have 
been  very  slightly  higher,  most  of 
the  increase  being  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year.  The  average 
production  per  cow  is  estimated  at 
4,538  pounds  or  528  gallons,  which 
is  above  the  estimated  production 
per  cow  in  any  of  the  preceding 
fifteen  years  except  1 929. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are 
shown  the  1939  estimates  of  cow 
nurnbers  and  of  production  for  the 
United  States,  together  with  esti- 
mates for  certain  previous  years. 

The  region  of  greatest  increase  in 
milk  production  was  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  area,  while  in  the 
Northeast  the  increase  was  less 
pronounced  because  many  of  its 
important  dairy  areas  suffered  from 
drought  last  summer. 

The  10  leading  states  in  milk 
production  in   1939  were  as  follows- 

Wisconsin I  1,973.000.000  pounds 

Minnesota 8.160.000.000 

New  York 7.465.000.000 

|owa 6.519.000.000 

J'J>no>s 5.227,000.000 

Michigan 4.740.000.000 

Pennsylvania...    4.622.000,000 

Ohio 4.588,000.000 

California 4.243,000.000 

yexas 4.227.000,000 

In  addition.  New  Jersey  ranked 
31st  with  909,000,000 pounds;  Mary- 
land 32nd  with  875,000,000  and 
Delaware  47th  with  143,000.000 
pounds. 

In  number  of  cows  per  farm  „, 
find  that  the  10  leading  states,  to 
gether  with  number  of  cows,  were- 

Wisconsin 2, 108,000 

Minnesota 1.600.000 

i?^*->   • 1.393.000 

New  York 1.355.000 

.Vf."** 1.342.000 

Illinois 

Ohio 


average   pro- 


leading  states   in   the 
duction  per  cow  were: 

California 6,650 

New  Jersey 6.490 

Rhode  Island 6.  300 

Washington 6J00 

Massachusetts 5.870 
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Connecticut SgiQ 

Idaho 5  7gQ 

Wisconsin s'^gQ 

Nevada.  5570 

„  ^^^^  •  • 5.600 

Pennsylvania   ranked    14th   with  an 
average  of  5,240  pounds;  Maryland 
24th.  with  4580  pounds;  and  Dela- 
ware 29th.  with  4200  pounds. 

All  data  contained  herein  is  from 
a  report  issued  February  15.  1940, 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Year 


Milk  Cows  on  Farms* 

(yearly  average) 

Thousands 


1924-33  Av. 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

I938t 
19390 


22,246 
25.198 
24.276 
23.988 
23.710 
23.717 
23.923 


Annual  Milk  Production  on  Farms 
Per  Cow 


Pounds 

4.353 
4.029 
4.178 
4.301 
4.350 
4.522 
4.538 


*  Elxcludes  heifers  not  yet  in  production. 
t  Revised.  "  Preliminary. 


Total 

Million  Pounds 

96,838 
101.528 
101,421 
103,183 
103.132 
107.255 
108.558 


Pasture,  Our  Poorest  Crop, 
Can  Be  Made  Our  Best 


A^NV  CROP  which  permits  170  to 
^^  200  harvests  a  year  would  be 
expected  to  get  every  attention  and 
be  given  every  advantage  possible. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  and, 
in  fact,  pasture,  the  one  crop  in  this 
section  of  the  country  that  can  be 
harvested  so  frequently  is  actually 
our  most  neglected  crop. 

Any  well  cared  for  pasture  can  be 
harvested  almost  daily  from  late 
April  or  early  May  until  Novcm'  er, 
the  actual  length  of  season  depend- 
ing upon  climatic  conditions.  Only 
a  few  dairymen  have  put  forth  the 
thought,  the  planning,  and  the  effort 
needed  to  obtain  pastures  which  will 
permit  anywhere  near  that  number 
of  harvests  each  year. 


we 


M 


1 ,080.000 
1 .004.000 


..!»??"" 933.000 

^'cf^'gfn 886.000 

Pennsylvania 332  000 

Maryland      ranked      33rd      with 

WAnn'  ^f"^  -^^'^^y  ^6th  with 
140.000  and  Delaware  47th  with 
34.000  cows. 

The  same  report  states  that  the  10 


An  Unusual  Cow 

Perhaps  this  is  true  because  our 
old  friend  the  dairy  cow  is  doing  the 
harvesting  for  us,  and  as  W.  J. 
Fraser  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
says,  "On  some  pastures  a  cow 
would  need  a  muzzle  two  feet 
wide  and  would  have  to  travel 
seventeen  miles  a  day  in  order  to 
get  enough  feed  to  keep  up  her 
body  and  to  produce  a  good  amount 
of  milk". 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about 
a  cow  doing  her  own  harvesting.  It 
does  not  have  the  appeal  to  many 
of  us  as  would  a  97-bushel  corn 
crop,  a  4 1 -bushel  wheat  crop,  or  a 
yeild  of  314  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre. 

A  hard-headed   analyst,   however, 
will  reveal  that  with  the  cow  doing 


the  harvesting  a  lot  of  hard  work 
is  saved  in  cutting,  curing,  hauling 
and  finally  feeding  the  cow.  Carry- 
mg  the  analysis  further,  those  dairy- 
men who  are  growing  really  good 
pastures  have  found  that  such 
pastures  do  two  other  things:  first, 
cut  the  feed  bill,  and  second,  help 
to  increase  the  milk  check. 

Ten  Tons  More  Per  Acre 

That  pastures  can  be  improved  is 
evidenced  by  reports  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  which  reveal 
that  application  of  the  proper  ferti- 
lizers increased  the  yield  of  grass  as 
much  as  ten  tons  per  acre.  In 
these  experiments  cages  were  placed 
in  43  properly  fertilized  pastures  in 
16  different  counties. 

Periodically,  grass  beneath  these 
cages,  which  protected  it  from 
grazing  by  livestock,  was  clipped 
and  weighted  both  green  and  after  it 
had  been  dried.  Where  an  unferti- 
lized area  was  available  in  these 
pastures,  another  cage  was  placed 
over  this  untreated  area  and  the 
grass  clipped  and  weighed. 

1  hat  these  practices  paid,  and 
paid  well,  was  demonstrated  in  the 
measurement  of  the  yields  obtained 
in  this  manner.  The  scientists  who 
conducted  the  experiment  reported 
that  the  yield  on  many  fertilized 
pastures.  despite  the  drouth, 
amounted  to  10  to  12  tons  per  acre 
on  a  green  basis.  When  dried,  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  tons 
remained.       The     grass     from     the 

'.  (Please  turn  to  page  15; 
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Inter^State  Testifies 

At  State-Wide  Hearing 


ON  February  6th  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Com- 
mission reopened  the  state- 
wide hearing  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  Commission's  Orders  B-l 
and  fc$-Z 

These  Orders  have  largely  to  do 
with  the  relationship  between  the 
Commission  and  the  dealers.  The 
brief  presented  by  Inter-State  con- 
cerned itself  with  those  phases 
which  appeared  also  to  affect  our 
producers.  One  of  these  was  the 
allowance  to  selling  dealers  in  the 
cases  of  inter-dealer  sales  of  bulk 
quantities  of  unpasteurized  milk, 
which  allowance  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  is  now  16  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

On  this  point  Inter-State  stated, 
"It  would  seem  to  us  (I)  that  this 
allowance  should  be  as  low  a  one 
as  can  be  justified,  (2)  that  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  a  mini- 
mum allowance,  and  (3)  that  this 
whole  matter  should  be  handled 
separately  in  each  area's  pricing 
order.  " 

Handling  Distress  Milk 

With  respect  to  distress  milk  we 
said,  "It  ought  to  be  made  as  easy 
as  possible  for  dealers  to  dispose  of 
this  distress  milk  without  disrupting 
the  fluid  market  ....  It  appears 
that  when  dealers  have  milk  which 
they  can  not  move  in  their  normal 
classifications  they  should  have  the 
right  to  submit  their  problem  to  the 
Commission,  and  receive  prompt 
consideration  thereof  .... 

"The  Commission  should  see  to  it, 
in  each  instance,  that  the  producer 
is  treated  just  as  fairly  as  the  dealer, 
that  is,  that  the  deductions  so  made 
be  not  in  excess  of  what  is  nec- 
essary. " 

Paying  for  **PIant  Loss" 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
the  producers-distributors  who  pur- 
chase milk  from  other  producers  we 
said,  "We  feel  that  where  he  pur- 
chases this  from  other  producers  he 
should  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  put  the  production 
from  his  own  herd  in  a  preferential 
position.  " 

In  the  matter  of  how  dealers 
shall  pay  for  unaccounted-for  milk 
we  proposed  that,  "All  milk  not 
accounted  for  by  a  milk  dealer's 
records  shall  be  paid  for  by  such 
dealer  at  the  Class  1  price,  except 
that  a  plant  loss  not  in  excess  of  two 
percent  may  be  paid  for  at  the 
current  weighted  average  price  of 
the  dealer."  We  also  emphasized 
that  if  the  two  percent  figure  could 


be   further   reduced   this  should    be 
done. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of 
reports  to  producers  and  to  coopera- 
tive associations  we  proposed  the 
following,  "The  statement  to  co- 
operative agricultural  associations 
shall  set  forth  the  date,  name  and 
address  of  dealer,  name  of  co-opera- 
tive association,  month  during  which 
purchases  were  made,  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  producers  who  are 
members  and  the  quantity  in  pounds 
and  butterfat  test  for  each,  and  the 
percentages  of  utilization  on  which 
payment  is  based.  " 

Transportation  Charges 

In  connection  with  transportation 
deductions  we  said,  "All  deductions 
from  the  f.o.b.  price  prescribed  by 
the  various  official  general  orders 
shall  be  clearly  described  and  item- 
ized for  each  producer Also. 

where  milk  is  transported  by  a  milk 
dealer  who  makes  a  deduction  from 
the  producers  f.o.b.  plant  price,  the 
rates  of  deductions  for  hauling  shall 
be  first  approved  by  the  Milk  Con- 
trol Commission,  unless  such  rates 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

One  of  the  questions  raised  was 
the  matter  of  prorating  Class  1 
utilizations  between  Grade  A  and 
Grade  B  producers.  This  question 
had  only  to  do  with  the  method  of 
calculating  this  utilization.  On  this 
we  said,  "With  respect  to  the  ratio 
of  payments  to  be  made,  we  have 
encountered  no  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  either  group.  As  long 
as  the  total  amount  of  milk  sold 
by  these  dealers  is  paid  for  as 
used,  it  is  our  recommendation  that 
the  Commission  attempt  no  re-ad- 
justment at  this  time." 

In  addition  to  these  points,  there 
was  a  discussion  on  the  price  of 
milk  to  be  charged  consumers  by 
farmer-sellers  thereof.  Inter-State 
took   no   position   on   this  question. 


Suggestions  Requested 
By  Legislative  Group 

The  Legislative  Commission  au- 
thorized by  the  1939  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  to  study  the  dairy  situa- 
tion, has  requested  dairy  organiza- 
tions, farmers  and  others  in  the 
industry  to  send  their  suggestions 
for  solution  of  the  dairy  problem  to 
this  Commission. 

Designated  on  the  Commission  by 
the  Legislature  are  John  H.  Light, 
Secretary   of    Agriculture;    John    J. 


Jackie  Waldis  is  proud  of  this  calf — 
his  very  own.  Mrs.  Russell  Waldis, 
Federalsburg,  Md.,  wins  a  Review 
picture  contest  prize  with  the  picture. 


Shaw.  Secretary  of  Health;  and 
Claude  T.  Reno.  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  invitation  to  various  groups 
to  submit  their  suggestions  did  not 
state  specifically  the  subjects  to  be 
covered,  this  being  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  recipients  of  the 
invitation.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  intent  is  to  include,  especial- 
ly, milk  control  in  all  its  phases  and 
sanitary  regulations  surrounding  the 
dairy  industry,  with  due  regard,  in 
every  instance,  to  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  collecting  all 
data,  opinions,  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals that  interested  parties  may 
offer.  After  studying  these  various 
suggestions  and  proposals  the  parties 
presenting  them  will  be  called  in  for 
further  discussion,  following  which 
the  Commission  will  likely  draft  such 
legislation  as,  in  their  opinion,  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's dairy  industry. 

No  date  has  been  set  as  a  final 
deadline  for  receiving  this  material 
but  it  has  been  urged  that  it  be 
given  prompt  attention. 

The  Inter-State,  through  its 
officers  and  directors,  is  considering 
the  matter,  calling  upon  past  experi- 
ence and  studying  every  angle 
possible  as  to  the  effect  any  pro- 
posed change  will  have  on  the  im- 
mediate and  future  markets  of 
Inter-State  members.  When  infor- 
mation on  this  is  completed  it  will 
be  made  available  to  members. 

Reciprocity 

"A  handful  of  nubbins,  a  wisp  of  hay. 

Is  all  you're  going  to  get  today." 

Jim  Tightwad  said  to  his  brindle  cow; 

"You're  a  mighty  fxx>i"  milker  anyhow." 

"All  right",  said  the  cow.  "1  can  do  it  too; 

Just  pump  out  that  pint,  and  then  you're 

through." 

— Elcdricily  On  the  Farm 
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Legume 


Equipment  For  and  Methods  of  Handling 


THE  SUPERIORITY  of  legumc  or 
grass  silage  as  a  dairy  feed  has 
been  well  established.  Likewise, 
many  of  those  who  have  used  it  are 
convinced  in  their  own  minds  that 
this  feed  represents  economy  and  a 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  milk 
production. 

Some  producers,  however,  have 
been  hesitant  about  putting  up 
grass  silage  because  of  the  work 
involved  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  their  present  equipment 
will  work  satisfactorily. 

It    is    true    that    the    weight    of 
grass    silage    is    much    greater    than 
that   of   corn   silage   and.    therefore, 
the  pressures  against  the  silo  walls 
are  greater  than  for  corn  silage.    The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  have  carried  on  scien- 
tific research  on  this  subject.     They 
have    discovered    that    the   pressure 
near   the   base   of   a   40-foot   silo   of 
18-foot  diameter  is  570  pounds  per 
square     foot     with     corn    silage    of 
normal  moisture  content,  while  grass 
silage    under   similar   circumstances 
and  in  a  silo  of  the  same  size  will 
exert  a  pressure  of  734  pounds    per 
square  foot. 

Reinforce  Silo 


have  added  chains  and  oak  slats 
in  place  of  the  standard  elevating 
equipment  of  the  loader. 

Many  manufacturers  are  building 
new  hay  loaders  which  are  especially 
adapted  for  handling  this  heavy 
material  and  it  is  urged  if  a  new 
loader  is  being  purchased  one  of  such 
construction  b«  selected. 

Equipment  has  been  made  which 
chops  up  the  crop  as  it  is  cut,  and 
dumps  the  finely  cut  material  direct- 
ly into  a  tight  rack.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  successful  equip- 
ment of  this  type  has  been  rather 
expensive,  but  many  manufacturers 
are  experimenting  on  lighter  equip- 
ment that  will  be  adapted  to  general 
farming  conditions. 


This  necessitates  silos  of  sub- 
stantial construction  or  the  addition 
of  reinforcing  hoops  to  present 
silos.  It  is  suggested  that  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  strength  of  the 
silo  to  get  the  advice  of  an  expert 
or  reinforce  the  silo  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  walls. 

The     mower     for     cutting     grass, 
clover    or    alfalfa    for    silage    is    the 
same  as  used  for  hay,   except   that 
some    prefer    to    use    a    windrowing 
attachment     which     helps    to     keep 
stones  out  of  the  green  material  and 
also    delays    wilting    of    the    freshly 
cut   grass.      Others   prefer   to   use  a 
side-delivery    rake    for    windrowing 
the   cut    grass,    in    which    case    it   is 
suggested     that     as     much     ground 
clearance     be     given     the     rake     as 
possible    and    still    do    a    clean    job, 
thus     reducing     the     possibility     of 
picking  up  stones. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  handling 
the  green  material  for  making  grass 
silage  seems  to  be  in  loading.  The 
older  hay  loaders  were  not  sufficient- 
ly well  constructed  to  stand  the 
extra  weight  of  handling  green 
material  but  a  loader  in  good  condi- 
tion can  usually  pick  up  the  grass 
from  the  swath  or  from  a  small 
windrow  if  not  too  heavy.     Others 


One  Person  Can  Load 

Since  a  fair  load  of  green  material 
is  much  more  compact  than  a  load 
of  hay  of  similar  weight,  not  much 
"building"  of  loads  is  needed.  In 
fact,  many  dairymen  have  found 
that  one  person  can  handle  the 
driving  and  the  loading  by  stopping 
only  two  or  three  times  per  load  to 
level  off. 

It    is    also    suggested    that    unless 
there   is   a    long   haul    from   field    to 
silo     large     loads     are     inadvisable 
because  of  the  extra  work  involved 
in  loading  and  again  in  unloading. 
Any  silo  filler  in  good  mechanical 
condition  is  suitable  for  cutting  the 
green  material  and  elevating  it  into 
the    silo.       It    is    essential    that    the 
cutter    knives    and   shear  plate    be 
sharp    and    properly    set    to    insure 
proper   cutting.      The    blower   must 
also  be  in  good  condition,  with  the 
blades  within  an  inch  of  the  housing 
and     the     blower     pipe     must     be 
vertical.     A  quarter  to  half-inch  cut 
is  recommended. 

Since  molasses  or  phosphoric  acid 
must  be  added  to  the  green  material 
to  insure  fermentation  instead  of 
putrefaction     it     is    necessary     that 


some    equipment     be    provided    for 
this   purpose.      A   barrel   on   an   ele- 
vated   platform   will    utilize   gravity 
for  running   the    nresprvafive   mafo 
rial  into  the  blower  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  cut  material.      The  barrel 
is  connected  to  the  blower  by  means 
of  hose  or  pipes,    or    a    combination 
of  the  two,  in  which  two  valves  are 
installed.       One     valve     is     set     to 
regulate  the  rate  of  flow  and  is  not 
touched  after  getting  the  proper  rate 
of  flow.     The  second  valve  is  used 
for    starting    or    stopping    the    flow, 
being  opened  when  the  cutter  starts 
and    closed    just     before    it     stops. 
If  molasses  is  used  the  pipes  or  hose 
should    be    one    inch    or    larger    in 
diameter.       If     phosphoric     acid     is 
used  as   the  preservative,  a   wooden 
keg    and    a    rubber    hose    line    are 
recommended. 

Special  Equipment  Available 

Additional  equipment  such  as  an 
automatic  cutofiF  that  operates  when 
no  material  is  going  through  the 
filler  can  be  obtained.  Other  equip- 
ment might  include  a  meter  to  show 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  preservative  or 
a  pressure  system  to  force  the 
preservative  material  into  the  silo 
independently  of  the  blower. 

Some    dairymen     have    found    it 
advisable     to     dump     the     load     of 
green  material  on  the  ground  beside 
the    silo    filler,    in    which    case    the 
wheels  of  the  filler  are  removed  or 
set  in  the  ground  in  order  to  lower 
the    feed    table.      This    method    has 
the    advantage    of    providing    solid 
footing  for  those   handling  the  ma- 
terial   and    also    helps    reduce    the 
possibility     of     stones      being      put 
through  the  filler. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Frank. 
Hamlin,  and  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion oj  Silo  Manufacturers  whose 
literature  was  used  as  reference  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 


Mrs  .  Gove  D . 
Slaughter,  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  sends  us 
this  winter  view  of 
a  country  home. 
Only  through  an 
organized  agricul- 
ture can  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain 
farm  living  stand- 
ards fitting  for 
such      a     setting. 
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Northeastem  Dairy  Leaders 

To  Meet  at  Providence 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the 
$500,000,000  dairy  industry  of 
the  12  northeastern  states  will 
meet  March  7  and  8  at  Providence. 
R.  I.,  to  examine  the  effects  of 
Federal  and  stale  milk  market 
regulations,  to  consider  the  need  for 
some  form  of  dairy  production  con- 
trol, to  learn  about  new  develop- 
ments in  the  distribution  of  milk  to 
consumers,  and  to  study  the  results 
of  recent  research  by  committees 
on  problems  vitally  affecting  north- 
eastern dairymen. 

The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference,  a 
regional  educational  agency  organ- 
ized by  milk  producers,  farmorganiza- 
tions  and  extension  service  leaders 
to  give  consideration  to  the  area  s 
dairy  industry  problems.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  several  hundred  dairy 
farmers,  representatives  of  farm 
organizations,  state  agricultural  col- 
leges, state  milk  control  boards,  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government 
will  attend  the  two-day  meeting, 
said  W.  Bruce  Silcox.  Secretary  of 
the  Conference.  Host  organizations 
to  the  meeting  this  year  are  the 
Local  Dairymen's  Association.  New 
England  Milk  Producers  Association 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Conference. 

Discuss  Regulation 

Three  talks  on  government  milk 
market  regulation  will  highlight  the 
opening  session.  Alan  G.  MacLeod. 
Extension  Economist.  College  of 
Agriculture.  Durham,  N.  H..  is 
scheduled  to  discuss  new  develop- 
ments and  needed  changes  in  state 
milk  control.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  milk  control  pro- 
gram should  include  resale  prices 
will  be  treated  by  Howard  W.  Selby. 
General  Manager.  United  Farmers 
Cooperative  Creamery  Association. 
Inc..  Charlestown.  Mass..  and  Dr. 
Leland  Spencer.  Economist  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

The  responsibility  of  the  producer 
under  governmental  control  pro- 
grams will  be  discussed  by  Fred  H. 
Sexauer.  President  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 

Highlight  of  the  afternoon  session 
will  be  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
question  "Is  Production  Control  of 
Milk  Desirable.  If  so  How  Can  It 
Be  Accomplished?  "  Dr.  John  D. 
Black.  Professor  of  E.conomics.  Har- 
vard University,  will  open  the  topic 
and  act  as  discussion  leader. 

O.  E.  Reed,  Chief.  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  give  a  talk  at 
this    session    on    efficiency    in    milk 


production.  Proposed  federal  legis- 
lation affecting  dairymen  will  be 
discussed  by  C.  W.  Holman.  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation.  A 
talk  on  financing  the  removal  of 
surplus  dairy  products  is  to  be 
given  by  W.  B.  Davis.  General 
Manager  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

At  the  banquet  on  Thursday 
evening.  Dr.  William  I.  Myers, 
former  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  now  head  of 
Cornell  University's  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  will  discuss 
the  outlook  for  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  Northeast. 

Distribution  Developments 

The  Friday  morning  session  will 
be  highlighted  by  a  talk  on  the 
Federal  Government's  food  stamp 
plan  for  encouraging  wider  markets 
for  agricultural  surpluses,  and  dis- 
cussions of  changes  in  methods  of 
milk  distribution.  New  develop- 
ments in  milk  distribution  will  be 
discussed  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Stitts.  Chief, 
Cooperative  Research  and  Service 
Division.  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion; J.  F.  Watson.  Vice-President, 
Borden's  Farm  Products,  New  York; 
and  A.  J.  Bergfeld.  representative  of 
a  firm  of  management  engineers 
which  made  a  study  of  milk  distribu- 
tion in  the  New  Haven  market  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut  Milk 
Administration. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  Friday 
afternoon  session  will  be  Dr.  E.  W. 
Gaumnitz,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agree- 
ments, of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Gaumnitz  will 
discuss  the  coordination  of  state  and 
Federal  activities  in  regulating  milk 
markets.  The  remainder  of  the 
session  will  be  devoted  to  five 
standing  committee  reports  and  a 
business  meeting,  at  which  the 
officers  of  the  Northeastern  Dairy 
Conference  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  elected. 


/J„.^irt^j^     \^ 


"Why  do  ya  suppose  customers  have 
ta  have  the  milk  put  up  in  bottles  and 
make  mil  that  extra  bother?  Why  can't 
they  come  here  and  get  it  like  we  do?" 


NEW  DISCOVERY 

Sohes    Mi  Iks  lone    Problem  / 
NOW!  CLEAN  MILK  CANS  WITH 

DICOLOID 

Quick,  Safe,  Sure 

Milkslon*  harbors  milk- 
spoiling  bacteria.  Pro- 
i»ci  your  miiti  by  civun- 
ing  milk  cans  regularly 
with  DICOLOID.  This 
concentrated  powder  is 
readily  applied  with  a 
wet  brush.  Powerful 
cleaning  action  quickly 
removes  stubborn  cen- 
taminations  without  the 
slightest  injury   to    cans. 

.fliiJt-  and  (iitnrnntecd  by  llie  Makers  of 

DIVERSOI. .  .  .  lhcQuu'k-/lcti,u},  Non- 

Jiu.i/i/itf  l)aii\y  Disinfectant 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  MILK  PLANT  TODAY 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago 


DlcoiOI'i 

:    MitKSTONf    i 
V    RIMOVEK      > 


'><Aniinal 


WAS  m^o 


Mvdti 


F 


POST 
PAID 


Hero  fn  the  Mgiest  electric  ANIMAL 
CLIPPER  barcain  ever  offered.   Now  yoa 

can  K'' n  Ki'nuifie  Axlis  —  thf  tirivinal    BinKle 

unjl  clipppr  —  at  the  lowest  price  In  histery. 

TJio  Anilis  ia  easier  to  operate— iiH  weight  resta 

on  the  animalaa  ynu  xuiHc  it  with   the  form  fitting 

handle.     HaH  a  more  powerfal,  fan  cooled  aad  dust 

sealed  motor  —  no  ulmttH  or  KtandH.    HlaneH  run  on  hard- 

enpd  Btet'l  rolliT  bearings—  areqiiirkly  intcrchariifeable  for  clip- 

ptiiK  t-attle.  horH**R.  Hlu'ep.  dog:R. !■><•. TheAiidiH  is  the  choice  of  lead- 

intt  Dairymen,  Army  I'eHtti.  Hunt  Cluba,  and  Breeders  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation  A  Battery  Run*  It  I 

You  can  run  an  Andia  all  day  for  a  few  cents.     There  in  a  model 

for  every  current:  Standard  IIO  v. .It  A('<.r  Dr.or.ly  $17  50.  Models 
foi  t>  ».  atoraice  hattery.  9  v.  I>fl.avel  Unit,  WZ  v.  linht  plant,  '£M  v. 

.  Hiifh  Line,  S2  extra.  2U  feet  of 
^  ^^    1^  J- - ■ttr'     1  a^a  J^a  I  ""''reakable   rubber  •  severed 

*\  M    I  Jn  W^     I   iI^JI  cord  rt-KUlar  equipment. 

■  ^^    B^^wj**    ■■■«■■       Send  only  $1  (Specify  volt- 


Money 


Qaitlr  Aaiavanf  AA  ■"''   »""''"' '  -  Psy   PoHtman 
'Devil  UUaianiCC  balancr  <we    pay    pniitaxe    or 


Dealer.    (Jive  it  a  tlMir<iui{li  trial  for   1 

fled,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded 

ANOIS  CUPPER   CO.,  Depl.       A-17-B 


ffet     ymir    And  is    frf>rii    your 

u  dalTH.  If  not  fully  satis* 


Racine,  Wto. 


H 


orace 


r    M    c    p< ,  ft '  P 


icmple 

o    R  '  A    re    D 


..- .;  ;■■ 


R  I  N  T  E  R 


WKit   C*i  tiTB  R    »    il^tfj  Hi  y  tvAM  t  A 


"Did  you  go  to  your  lodge  meeting 
last  night.  Rufus>" 

"Nah.  suh.  We  dun  have  to 
pos'pone  it." 

"How  was  that?" 

"De  Grand  All-Powerful  Invinci- 
ble Most  Supreme  Unconquerable 
Potentate  dun  got  beat  up  by  his 
wite. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


M 


SUPPLIES    of    dairy    products    in 
storage  as  of   February    I    gave 
an     encouraging     tone     to     the 
dairy    market.      On    that    date    an 
estimated     29     million     pounds     of 
butter  were  in  storage  as  compared 
with    I  I  I    million   one  year   earlier, 
and    a    45-million    pound    five   year 
average  on  that  date.     This  supply 
has    been    further    reduced    during 
February. 

The  cheese  storage  report  for 
that  date  shows  94  million  pounds 
on  hand  as  compared  with  106 
million  pounds  a  year  ago  and  94 
million  pounds  for  the  Feburary  I 
five  year  (1935-1939)  average. 

Evaporated  milk  supplies  in 
manufacturers'  hands  on  that  date 
totalled  I  56  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  150  million  pounds  a 
year  ago  and  a  five  year  (1934-1938) 
average  of  132  million  pounds,  this 
being  the  only  major  dairy  product 
with  larger  storage  supplies  than  a 
year  ago. 

Stocks  of  condensed  milk  on  hand 
February  I  were  under  5  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  6  million 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

Dry  milk  stocks  in  manufac- 
turers' hands  on  February  I ,  showed 
almost  18  million  pounds  of  dry 
skimmilk.  4  million  pounds  of  dry 
whole  milk  and  2  million  pounds  of 
dry  buttermilk.  On  February  1,1939 
the  corresponding  figures  were  33 
million,  3  million  and  5  million 
pounds  respectively. 

Milk  production  on  February  I . 
as  reported  by  the  USDA  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  showed  a  much 
smaller  than  normal  increase  over 
January  1,  due  perhaps  to  the  ab- 
normally cold  weather  in  January. 
Average  production  on  February  I, 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  was  12.65 
pounds  per  cow  per  day.  A  year  ago 
production  was  12.93  pounds  and  the 
ten  year  (1929-1938)  average  was 
12.29  pounds. 

The  output  of  evaporated  milk 

plants   in  January,    1940,    was    158 
million  pounds,  a  21  percent  increase 
over   I939's    131  million  pound  Jan- 
uary output.     Condensed  milk  pro- 
duction   in    January    was    slightly 
under  3  million  pounds,  a  19  percent 
drop  from  a  year  earlier.     The  out- 
put of  dry  skimmilk  for  January  was 
almost  27  million  pounds,  an  increase 
of    about    2    million    pounds    over 
January,     1939.    and    substantially 
higher    than    in     December.       The 
output  of  dry  whole  milk  was  also 
higher  but  there  was  a  drop  of  almost 
22    percent   in   the   amount   of   dry 
buttermilk  manufactured. 

Butter  production  according  to 
the    "Butter    Market    Review"    of 


February  23,  is  very  slightly  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
1939.  Butter  output  is  gaining 
slightly  from  week  to  week. 

Prices  of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts   have   shown    declines   during 
recent  weeks.     Butter  dropped  from 
...Jit.  v#.  jj  \.ciiis  III  laic  January  to 
28'/2  cents  on  February  28.     This, 
however,  is  a  normal  seasonal  trend. 
The    February    average    price    for 
92-score   butter  at   New   York   was 
29.59    cents    as    compared    with    a 
February,    1939.    average    of    26.25 
cents. 

Cheese  prices  have  also  shown  a 
decrease  with  Chicago  quotations 
on  longhorns  dropping  I '/^  cents 
from  the  January  closing. 

Evaporated  milk  prices  in  Jan- 
uary were  quoted  at  $2.92  per  case 
of  48.  l4'/2  ounce  cans.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  one  cent  from  December 
but  is  23  cents  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  paid  producers  by 
evaporators  averaged  $1.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds  in  January,  a  one-cent 
increase  over  December  and  a  30- 
cent  increase  from    January.     1939. 

Dry  skimmilk  prices  were  reported 
as  averaging  8.16  cents  per  pound 
in  January  as  compared  with  8.97 
cents  in  December  and  4.69  cents  in 
January.  1939. 

Producer    prices    in    fluid    milk 
markets  showed  numerous  changes 
in  February.     The  Class  I  price  for 
Boston.      Lawrence,     and     Lowell. 
Mass..   was  increased   40  cents  per 
hundred    pounds,     while    in     Man- 
chester. N.  H..  and  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
increases  of  35  cents  were  reported. 
A  decrease  of  33'/2  cents  is  reported 
from  Akron,   Ohio,   of   35  cents  at 
Topeka,    Kansas,   and   45   cents   at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.     A  flat  price 
increase  of  23  cents  was  reported  in 
Portsmouth.  N.  H..  and  a  flat  price 
decrease  of   10  cents  at  Lexington. 
Kentucky. 

Increases  in  retail  prices  of  one 
cent  per  quart  were  reported  for 
Boston.  Lawrence.  Lowell.  Man- 
chester and  Portsmouth,  while  Ak- 
ron. Topeka.  St.  Joseph  and  Lexing- 
ton reported  retail  price  declines  of 
one  cent  per'quart. 

Fluid  milk  sales  continue  to 
show  an  increase  according  to  re- 
ports from  136  markets  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation.  The  Jan- 
uary increase  was  3.33  percent  over 

^c^^^\^R^.'^^  ^^'^y  average  sales 
of  6.496.721  quarts.  The  same 
report  shows  a  2.93  percent  increase 
in  milk  company  payrolls  and  a  .44 
percent  increase  in  employment. 

Cream  prices  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  showed  slightly  greater 
strength     late     in     February,    with 


Pennsylvania  approved  cream  being 
quoted  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 24  at  about  $13.00  per  40- 
quart  can  of  40  percent  cream,  a 
similar  quotation  applying  to  cream 
meeting  Lower  Merion  Township 
inspection.  Cream  approved  for 
ootii  Newark  and  New  Jersey  was 
quoted  at  $12.75. 

Dairy  feed  prices  showed  a 
slight  decrease  in  February  as  com- 
pared with  January,  but  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  February, 
1939.  Further  details  will  be  found 
in  the  tabulation  on  Page  6. 


FEBRUARY,  1940.  BUTTER 
92-Score     Solid  Pack 
Date       Philadelphia 
I  321/2-33 


2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 

Average 
Jan. '40 
Feb.  '39 


32     -32'/, 

3l'/2  32 

301/2 -3 1 

30'/2 

30V4-3I 

291/2-30 

30'/4-30'/2 

30'/4-30'/2 

30%-30i/2 

29'/2-29«/4 

29    -291/4 

29</4-29'/2 

29    -291/2 

29    -291/4 

29     -291/4 

29'/4-293/4 

29'/4-293/4 

283/4-291/4 

283/4-29 

283/4-29 

28*4-29 

285/4-29 

''M 

32.15 
26.34 


New  York 
33 
32 
3l'/i 
301/2 
30 
30'/2 

29'/2 

30 

30 

29'/2 

29 
29 

28  3/4 
283/4 

29'/4 
29'/4 

28  3/4 

281/2 

281/2 

28«/2 

28'/2 

281/2 

29.59 

31.85 

26.25 


PRICES 

Chicago 
32 

31'/, 
30  V4 

29  V4 

29'/2 
29'/2 
29 

29^4 

29</2 
291/2 

281/2 

?!'/* 

28 

28'/2 

283/4 

28 

28% 

28'/4 

28'/4 

28k 

28 

29.03 

30.76 

25.50 


Milk's  Place  In  History 

Did  you  know  that  from  the 
beginning  of  history,  milk  has  held 
a  place  of  importance? 

According  to  I.  E.  Parkin,  dairy 
extension  specialist  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  references 
to  milk  and  its  products  are  as  old 
as  the  first  records  of  human  events 
made  about  6,000  years  ago. 

He    explains    that    in    the    oldest 
known  civilizations,  bulls  and  cows 
were  worshipped  as  gods  and  god- 
desses.      In     the    Old     Testament, 
some    20    references    are    made    to 
lands  which  "floweth  with  milk  and 
honey."       Over     50     references     to 
milk  and  its  products  are  made  in 
the   Bible.      In   the  early   Christian 
church,  milk  often  was  substituted 
for  wine  in  the  communion  service. 
Aryans  of  Central  Asia  undoubt- 
edly  were   the   first   herdsmen   and, 
as  H.  G.  Wells  has  written,  civiliza- 
tion    began     when     the     huntsmen 
turned  herdsmen.  Parkin  relates. 

The    value   of   cattle   during    the 

Roman    Empire    is    shown    by    the 

fact  that  the  Roman  term  "pecunia" 

meaning    money    is    derived     from 

Pecus",  the  word  for  cattle 


A  good  cow  on  a  good  pasture  is 
real  labor  saving  equipment. 
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Visual  Instruction 

I  le  that  hath  eyes  to  sec  let  him  sec 
The  wonders  of  the  world  about. 
So  much  is  shrouded  in  mystery, 
And  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  doubt. 

I  le  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see; 
The  eye  teaches  better  than  the  ear: 
To  catch  color,  form,  and  action  completely 
And  to  make  their  functions  clear. 

I  le  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see 
Down  to  the  microbe,  up  to  the  star. 
Ann  reali7f'  that  sripnce  Wfts»  fre** 
What  ignorance  has  tried  to  bar. 

1  le  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see 
Definitely  how  the  thing  is  done. 
That  "learning  to  do  by  doing"  is  simjily 
Making  study  and  practice  one. 

I  le  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see 
The  teacher  who  lives  his  daily  creed: 
Who  fastens  truth  in  his  mind  completely 
By  every  action,  word,  and  deed. 

I  le  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see 
A  vision  of  joy,  rather  than  strife. 
1  le  must  live  mentally  and  spiritually 
That  he  may  enjoy  the  abundant  life. 

— Norman  RalchJorJ, 


Meeting  Calendar 

March  7  Dinner  meeting,  officers  and 
delegates  of  Queen  Anne,  Cordova  mnd 
Easlon  Locals  Cordova  I  ligh  School, 
7.00  P.M. 

March  7-8  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  — 
Providence,  R.  I. 

March  \9  South  Jersey  Inter-Slate  Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Woodbury.  N.  J. 

March  26  Altoona- Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk  Marketing  Committee  County 
Agent's  Office.  I  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 

March  27  -  Trenton  Inter -State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  1 9  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  28  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Newark.  Del. 

August  19-21  1940  Penna.  Country  Life 
Conference     Newton  1  lamilton,  Pa. 

October     12-19     National     Dairy     Show 
I  larrisburg.  Pa. 

More  ominous  than  war  itself 
is  the  fact  that  the  solemnly  pledged 
word  of  the  leaders  of  Europe  means 
exactly  nothing.  This  utter  dis- 
regard for  truth  is  one  of  the  most 
fearful  developments  of  the  past 
two  decades.  The  world  cannot 
exist  long  if  confidence,  truth,  de- 
cency, and  honesty  of  purpose  are 
nullified.  It  is  an  aspect  of  mon- 
strous possibilities,  auguring  sorrow 
and  misery,  and  ending  with  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  moral  obliga- 
tions everywhere.      The  Civiian. 


IS 


"Pick  'em  fat.  boys,"  advises  a 
man  who  claims  to  know.  "It's 
a  lot  easier  to  live  with  200  pounds 
of  curves  than  with  100  jjounds  of 
nerves." 


"Your  neighbors  are  honest,  I 
hope?"    one   asked    the    old    Negro. 

"Ycssir,  dey  is.  " 

"But  you  keep  that  loaded  shot- 
gun near  your  hen  coop." 

"Yes,  dat's  to  keep  'em  honest." 


Kill  LICE  This  Economical  Way! 


YOU'LL  FIND  Culf  Livestock 
Spray  just  as  economical  as  it 
is  elh-ctive  and  convenient  for  kill- 
ii)>{  iiceon  stabled  stock.  Deloiisin^ 
treatments  for  cows  rec|uire  3  o/. 
ol  spray  each,  aiul  cost  less  than  S 
cents  per  animal. 

It's  easv  to  use.  too  -no  clippitju. 
powiiering, or  dousing  is  necessary 
. .  .  jusi  spray  the  entire  body  of  the 
animal  and  brush  spray  into  the 
hair  with  a  stiff-  bristled  or  ordi-  1-  SPRAY  IT  ONI 

nary  scrubbing  brush. The  pure  Pyrethrum  inCjiilf  Livestock  Spray  quickly  kills 
the  lice  it  touches. 

(iiilf  Livestock  Spray  is  so  mild  and  pure  it  doesn't  burn  or  blister  the  animals' 

skins  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out. 
In  fact,  it  actually  helps  to  keep 
their  coats  smooth  and  glossy.  Start 
your  treatments  today! 

FREE!  Ask  for  Gulfs  helpful 
"I.irm  and  Ranch  Bulletin"  which 
lists  control  meth- 


2.  RUB  IT  IN! 


ods  for  lice,  scab 
mites,  and  other  eX' 
ternal  insect  para- 
sites. Write:  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  Gulf 
Refining(;o.,Dtpt. 
S-  3rGulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hi^S 


ivestock 
SPRAY 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

For  Sale  by  Many  Leading  Feed  Stores,  Milk  Companies,  and 

Gulf   Service   Stations  ...  1    Gal.  Can   $1.19  —  2   Gal.  Can 


Pasture,  Our  Poorest  Crop, 
Can  Be  Made  Our  Best 

(Continued  from  page   10) 

treated  areas  had  a  protein  analysis 
of  nearly  24  percent. 

The  untreated  areas  produced 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  tons 
of  green  matter  per  acre,  or  about 
one-fourth  ton  of  dry  matter.  This 
had  a  protein  analysis  of  only  12  to 
I  3  per  cent. 

There  is  more  to  pasture  manage- 
ment than  just  the  application  of 
fertilizer.  In  many  cases  re-seeding 
is  advisable.  Frequently  the  pas- 
tures should  be  fenced  off  into  sec- 
tions so  as  to  provide  brief  recovery 
periods  for  those  areas  not  being 
grazed.  Frequently,  also,  in  the 
spring  the  grass  growth  in  a  good 
pasture  is  so  heavy  that  a  part  of 
it  should  be  fenced  off  and  cut  for 
hay  while  the  herd  is  confined  to 
the  remainder,  keeping  it  grazed 
down  to  a  growth  of  not  over  four  to 
six  inches.  Such  a  growth,  if 
thick  and  luxuriant  has  been  found 
to  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of 
palatable  grass. 

As  the  best  methods  of  improving 
pastures  vary  so  greatly  under 
different  circumstances  it  is  sug- 
gested that  specific  information  be 
obtained  from  your  own  county 
extension  agent,  based  on  a  thorough 
discussion  of  your  own  pasture 
situation. 


CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 
Entered  in  the  Review 

Picture  Contest 

PRI7GC"    $5.00  if  picture  is   used  on 
*  ■^*»'*'*"   front  page.     $1.00  if  used 
on    inside   page. 

OPEN     TA"   Members  of   Inter-State 
Vrilll      IV.   Milk  Producers'   Coop- 

erative  &  their  families. 

REQUIREMENTS  ^^ 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject,  that  will  interest 
others  on  its  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PICTURE  (Brief). 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


Two  lawyers  were  engaged  in  a 
heated  argument.  Finally  one  ex- 
claimed: 

"Is  there  any  case  so  low.  so  ut- 
terly shameful  and  crooked  that  you 
would  refuse  it>" 

Second  Lawyer  (pleasantly):  "I 
don't  know.  What  have  you  been 
up  to  now?" 
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Fletcher  Appointed  Dean 

Dr.  Stevenson  W.  Fletcher,  who 
has  been  acting  dean  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  acting  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  hu^  bee.i  named  dean  and 
director  by  a^-jn  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  President  Ralph  D.  Hetzel 
announces. 

Dr.  Fletcher  has  been  acting  head 
of    the   School    nf    Ae»■^cul^•'»•«»    c«r»o« 
the    retirement   of    Dean    Ralph    L. 
Watts  on  January    I.    1939.      Dean 
Fletcher   was   previously    vice   dean 
and     director    of     research     in     the 
agricultural  school   and   has  been  a 
member  of  the  Penn  State  faculty 
since  1916.     He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural   College 
and  received  the  degrees  of  master 
of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Cornell  University. 

Before  joining  the  faculty  at  Penn 
State,  Dr.  Fletcher  was  associated 
with  the  experiment  station  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington.  West 
Virginia  University,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Michigan  State  College,  and  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 


New  Price  Orders  Issued 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  issued  price  orders  early 
in  February,  effective  February  16, 
covering  the  Erie,  Harrisburg  and 
Central  areas,  and  also  a  new  area 
designated  as  Sharon-Farrell.  These 
price  orders  followed  a  series  of 
hearings  in  those  areas. 

Prices  in  these  orders  are  based 
on  3.5  percent  milk,  the  Class  I  price 
being  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds, 
except  that  in  the  Harrisburg  area  a 
$2.45  price  was  established  and  in 
the  northern  zone  of  the  Central 
area  a  $2.60  price  was  set.  In  each 
of  the  areas  a  Class  I A  price  (for 
fluid  cream)  of  $2.00  was  set. 

The  Class  II  price  is  set  by 
formula,  based  on  3'/2  times  the 
monthly  average  price  of  New  York 
92-score  butter,  plus  20  percent  of 
that  amount  and  plus  amounts 
varying  from  15  to  25  cents.  The 
Class  11  price  for  that  part  of  the 
Central  area  in  Huntingdon  and 
Blair  counties  is  set  at  3'/2  times 
New  York  butter,  plus  20  percent  of 
that  amount,  and  plus  20  cents. 

Each  of  the  orders,  except  the  one 
applying  to  the  Sharon-Farrell  area, 
provides  that  as  of  April  I  the 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  formula 
will  be  10  cents,  instead  of  the  15  to 
25  cents  now  in  effect. 

The  retail  price  of  "B"  milk  in 
each  of  these  areas  is  12  cents  per 
quart. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


GROW  BETTER  CALVES 
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BEACON 

Calf  Feeding 
Program 


AT  IS  sound  practice  for  most  dairymen  to  grow  their  own 
cows.  Cows  of  greater  productive  ability  may  be  expected. 
Disease  losses  are  reduced. 

With  the  Beacon  Calf  Feeding  Program  it  is  easy  and 
economical  to  grow  your  own  replacements — even  though  you 
may  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  milk  to  feed  your  calves. 

This  Calf  Feeding  Program  is  easily  adapted  to  your  own 
specific  conditions.  When  you  are  short  of  milk,  let  Beacon 
Calf  Pellets  take  its  place.  When  you  have  plenty  of  whole  milk 
or  skimmilk  use  only  the  relatively  inexpensive  Beacon  Calf 
Grain. 

Here  are  the  advantages  of  this  simple,  low-cost  calf  growing 
program —  ^ 

\m    ^^   xv///  help  you  grow   good  calves — with   rapid 
gains,  deep  bodies  and  strong  bones. 

It  will  reduce  the  labor  of  feeding  by  eliminating 
washing  of  pails,  maintaining  even  tempera- 
tures, etc. 

It  will  aid  in  lessening  digestive  scours  and 
upsets. 

It  keeps  costs  low.  One  pound  of  Beacon  Calf 
Pellets  daily,  is  sufficient  to  replace  milk  feeding. 

^^  See  your  Beacon   Dealer  or  write  us  for  the   free  folder, 
"How  to  Grow  Better  Calves."  It  gives  feed- 
ing directions  and  tells  you  how  to  adapt  this 
program  to  your  own  conditions. 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc- 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

We  also  make  feeds  for  chicke 


clucks,     game     birds, 


ns,  turkeys, 
orses,     hogs,     beef 


7^.^. 


cattle,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits  and  dog 


BEACON  2><u^  ^eedi 


Make    plans    now    to    put    your 
pasture  on  a  paying  basis. 


l!^^\hr.tZ.Z°^'"T''^T'r^°'^k^^^  P^^-^*  "="  the  merchant  you 
.aw    the  advertisement   m  the    Inter-Statf.  Milk  Producf.rs'  RKviicw 
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O.  E.  Reed  Tells   Dairy  Leaders 

Lower  Costs  Will 


April.  1940 


OE.  Reed.  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
speaking  at  the  Northeastern 
Dairy  Conference,  held  in  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  early  in  March,  remind- 
—  ...X,  ^c.Cgttico  irml  me  consumer 
can  be  the  dairyman's  greatest  asset, 
or  his  greatest  liability,  depending 
on  how  he  is  treated." 

"Feed  him  milk  at  a  price  he  can 
afford  to  pay  and  he  will  be  an  asset." 
Mr.  Reed  said.  "Deny  him  the 
opportunity  to  buy  all  the  milk  he 
needs  for  his  family  and  your  market 
for  fresh  fluid  milk  will  suffer;  if  you 
carry  your  denial  to  extremes,  you 
will  have  no  business." 

Mr.  Reed  said  he  was  convinced 
that  the  most  hopeful  solution  to  the 
dairy  industry's  problem  of  finding 
a  profitable  market  for  all  the  milk 
produced  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  farm,  develop 
more  efficient  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, and  in  general  work  toward  a 
lowering  of  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer." 

"Here   in    the   eastern    industrial 
section  of  our  country,  you  have  the 
greatest  milk-consuming  segment  of 
our    population",    he    said.       "You 
have  long   had   an   advantage  over 
distant    dairymen    because   of   your 
nearness    to    this    big     market     an 
advantage  because  of  the  saving  in 
time    and    cost    of    transportation. 
£  V^°"  "ow  have  the  disadvantage 
of    higher    feed    and     labor    costs 
higher      land      values      and      other 
expenses   that   go   with   nearness   to 
big  centers  of  population   and  indus- 
trial development. 


Market: 


THESE  comments  by  Mr.  0.  E. 
Reed  arc  based  upon   his  observa- 
tions  as   a    national  dairy   leader. 
In    his    position    as    Chief   of   the 
Bureau    of   Dairy    Industry,    Mr. 
Reed  has  a  national  viewpoint  of 
all  phases  of  dairying.     His  opin- 
ions   are    not    biased   through    any 
personal    interest,     thus     enabling 
him  to  see  the  whole  situation   in 
perspective. 

His  talk  hcfore  the  Northeastern 
Dairy  Conference  contained  a  note 
of  warning,   and  a  note  of  advice, 
that  applied  not  only  to  producers  I 
but  also  to  milk  dealers.  I 

There  certainly  can  be  no  dispute 
with  his  advice  to  the  individual 
to  reduce  costs  as  a  highly  desirable 
means  of  increasing  profits.  The 
advantage  gained  by  the  individual 
producer  through  reducing  costs  is 
all  his  it  contains  no  incentive 
to  the  other  fellow  to  increase 
production. 


Low  Cost  vs.  High  Price 

"Are  you  going  to  try  to  meet  your 
needs  for  a  greater  net  income  by 
striving  for  higher  and  higher  prices 
for  your  milk,  or  are  you  going  to 
make  an  honest  and  intelligent  effort 
to  reduce  your  cost  of  milk  produc- 
tion?   A  reduction  of  25  cents  in  the 
cost  of  producing  a  hundred  pounds 
of   milk   will  give  you  the  same  net 
income  as  an  increase  of  25  cents  in 
the  price  you  obtain. 

"Reducing    your    milk-producing 
costs  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
stay  m  business;  higher  and  higher 
prices  wil   eventually  prove  suicidal. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  con- 
sumer   deflection    from    fresh    fluid 
milk.    You  might  ask  yourselves  how 
long  will  the  consumer  really  want 
fresh   fluid   milk,    when   he  can   get 
the    equivalent    nutritive    value    in 
other  forms.    Apparently  the  cheap- 
er price  of  evaporated  milk  is  having 
a  powerful  influence  on  his  decision 
Consumption    of    evaporated    milk 


reached  a  new  high  record  last  year, 
with  a  total  consumption  of  2.138. 
000.000  pounds,  which  was  5  per- 
cent higher  than  the  preceding  peak 

!"  )^J5'  ^^^  ^4  percent  higher  than 
in  1930. 

"Another  technical  factor  to  con- 
sider in  determining  which  way  to 
go  toward  higher  prices  or  lower 
production  costs  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
duce milk  near  the  consuming  mar- 
ket. Greater  speed  in  transporta- 
tion and  better  methods  of  refrigera- 
tion have  shortened  the  distance 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer 
considerably. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  temper  of  the 
people   as    well    as    their    ability    to 
change    their    food    habits    quickly 
are    factors    that    will    have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
fluid    milk    business    in   this   region 
How  long  do  you   think   the  people 
in   a   democracy   will    be    willing   or 
content    to    pay    higher    prices    for 
milk    produced  near  them  in  a  pro- 
tected   market,     than    they    would 
have  to  pay  for  milk  from  distant 
points? 

"Your  big  opportunity  to  stay  in 
the  milk  business  and  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
IS  to  produce  milk  as  efficiently  as 
it  can  be  produced  anywhere  else." 
Good  Cows  Reduce  Costs 

Mr.  Reed  cited  figures  showing  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  with  good  cows  and  with 
average  cows.  He  estimates  that 
the    average    cow     milked     in     the 


United  States  last  year  required 
$1.22  worth  of  feed  to  produce  a 
hundred  pounds  of  milk,  whereas  the 
average  improved  cow  in  the  record- 
-I — e>  «-^3»'*'»-.a«..v»«io  icL|uireu  only 
91  cents  worth  of  feed. 

Dairymen  have  a    greater  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  efficient  producing 
cattle,    and    to    feed    them   cheaper, 
than  ever  before,  according  to  Mr 
Reed.       He    cited     the    remarkable 
results  obtained   by   the   Bureau   of 
Dairy    Industry   in    its   experiments 
with     the     proved-sire     system     of 
breeding,    and    described    the   State 
and    Federal    cooperative   extension 
program    for    finding    good    proved 
Sires  with  which  to  improve  the  milk- 
producing  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
p  million  milk  cows.     The  increas- 
ing use  of  the  silo  to  preserve  good- 
quality  grass  and  legume  crops  for 
cheap  winter  feed  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing    developments     in     recent 
years,  he  said. 

Hold  Hearings  On 

New  York  Price  Revision 

Prices   of   each   of   the   classes  of 
milk    listed    under    the    New    York 
niilk  marketing  order  were  consider- 
%7.  ^^  \.    bearing  held  on  February 
29  and  March   I  and  2.     Under  the 
order   as    now    written    milk    prices 
in  the  New  York  area  will  automati- 
cally  decrease  on    May    I .    and    an 
amendment    to    the   order   is    being 
sought    by    producers    which    would 
establish  new  prices  somewhat  above 
those   to   become    effective  on   that 
i^fi^  specified  under  the  order. 
Milk    control    agencies    in    states 
bordering  the  New  York  milk  mar- 
ket  were  active  at   the  hearing  on 
those  provisions  of  the  order  regu- 
lating the  prices  to  be  charged  for 
milk  used  for  fluid  purposes  or  for 
cream  in  their  respective    markets. 
1  hey  requested  of  the  hearing  offi- 
cials that  the  order  be  so  written  as 
not   to  jeopardize  existing  prices  in 
these  markets. 

The  hearing  also  included  a  dis- 
cussion of  relief  milk  prices,  in 
which  It  was  proposed  that  milk  be 
available  through  certain  relief  chan- 
nels at  a  special  price.  This  milk 
T"  v,d!  d'stributed  with  the  help 
of  WPA  and  New  York  City 
agencies  and  it  would  be  subsidized 
by  hederal  contributions  and  by  a 
lower  Class  I  price  for  such  milk  as 
was  actually  handled  in  these  chan- 
nels. 


Does   agriculture   have  a   future? 
IJad      Dennis   answers   that   ques- 
tion on  page  9. 


Price  Reductions  Considered 
At  New  Jersey  Hearing 


T.IK  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  held  pul  lie  hearings  on 
March  28  and  29  to  consider 
reductions  in  prices  of  milk  to  Le 
paid  producers  and  to  be  charged 
cansumers.  stores  and  other  buyers. 
The  first  day  of  the  hearing  was  for 
consideration  of  North  Jersey  con- 
ditions and  the  second  day.  South 
Jersey. 

The  Inter-State  was  represented 
at  the  second  day's  hearing  and 
presented  a  Lrief.  presenting  facts 
and  information  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  producers  in  those  parts  of 
New  Jersey  where  Inter-State  has 
members.  Briefs  were  also  presented 
by  the  South  Jersey  Inter  State 
Milk  Market  and  the  I  renton  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market,  outlining  condi- 
tions in  their  respective  areas. 

Costs  Now  Higher 

Attention  of  the  Board  meml  ers 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  last 
summer  hearings  were  held  to  consid- 
er raising  the  price  to  producers 
because  conditions  caused  by  the 
drought  resulted  in  higher  feed  costs. 
It  was  emphasized  that  feed  prices 
are  now  approximately  30  percent 
higher  than  they  were  when  the 
August  hearing  was  held,  thus 
making  present  milk  production 
costs  even  higher  than  at  that  time, 
when  present  prices  were  established. 

It  was  stated  "that  these  condi- 
tions have  not  improved  to  any 
point  where  a  reduction  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
milk  production." 

In  addition  it  was  stated  that 
indications  point  to  poor  pastures 
this  spring  because  of  drought  dam- 
age last  summer  and  fall  and 
because  of  a  late,  cold  spring.  Also, 
that  the  same  conditions  would 
likely  cause  a  sharply  reduced  hay 
crop  in  1940. 

Dairy  Products  Worth  More 

Evidence  was  presented  showing 
that  butter  prices  are  now  substan- 
tially higher  than  a  year  ago.  repre- 
senting an  increased  value  of  about 
20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
whole  milk,  and  that  the  dairy 
product  storage  situation  is  much 
stronger  than  a  year  ago.  pointing 
to  the  probability  of  better  dairy 
markets     in     forthcoming     months. 

In  concluding  the  brief  it  was 
stated  that  most  buyers  would  pay 
a  reasonable  premium  for  locally 
produced  milk  because  of  its  con- 
venience and  goodwill  values.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of 
this  there  seems  to  be  some  factor 
which    tends    to    discourage    rather 


that  encourage  buyers  to  obtain 
their  milk  supplies  locally,  aid  it 
was  felt  that  this  was  caised,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  pricing  methods 
of  the  lower  classifications. 

1  he  Board  was  urged  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  fair  and  proper  price 
on  C  lass  I  milk  and  to  examine  into 
the  method  of  pricing  milk  for 
fluid  cream  purposes  on  a  Lasis 
which  would  permit  it  I  etter  to  meet 
competition  of  ap{)rove  1  cream  sup- 
plies from  outside.  It  was  also  i.rged 
that  a  careful  study  I  e  made  of  the 
present  Class  111  milk  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put,  with  a  view  to- 
ward re-pncing  this  milk  so  as  to 
bring  the  producers  as  nearly  as 
possible  its  true  market  value. 
Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
present  buying  plan  Le  analyzed 
to  determine  whether  it  may  in  any 
way  encourage  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing short  in  New  Jerse}". 

Facts  Spike  Rumor 

During  the  hearing  a  statement 
was  made  by  a  representative  of  one 
dealer  giving  credence  to  a  rumor 
that  milk  from  Centerville.  Md.. 
was  available  at  prices  which  net 
producers  only  $1.7J  per  hundred 
pounds.  T  his  statement  was  prompt- 
ly refuted  and  evidence  placed 
upon  the  record  proving  that  the 
milk  from  Centerville,  Md..  is  being 
sold  at  a  price  which  in  February 
netted  producers  $2.30  per  hundred 
pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk,  f.o.l  . 
their  receiving  station. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
numerous  opportunities  had  been 
offered  the  Cooperative,  and  to  the 
producers  in  the  Centerville  area 
independently  of  the  Cooperative, 
and  refused  in  every  instance,  to 
dispose  of  this  milk  in  various 
markets,  including  several  in  New 
Jersey,  at  flat  prices  well  below 
Control  Board  schedi  les  and  every 
such  offer  was  turned  down. 


Young  Calves  Do  Better 
When  Kept  Off  Pasture 

Heifers  that  are  well  grown  will 
produce  more  milk  and  may  Le 
bred  to  freshen  at  an  earlier  age 
than  heifers  of  equal  breeding  that 
are  not  well  grown,  reports  R.  H. 
Olmstead.  Professor  of  Dairy  Ex- 
tension at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  many 
heifers  are  not  well  grown  is  because 
they  are  turned  on  pasture  at  too 
early  an  age  with  no  supplemental 
feed.      Many    dairymen    who    grow 


Charles  and  Nellie  Coleman  with 
ponies  "Cracker"  and  "Sunday" . 
Picture  was  sent  by  Nellie  Cole- 
man,   of    Chestertown,    Maryland. 


their  calves  well  do  not  turn  out  on 
pasture  until  the  calves  are  10  to  12 
months  old. 

Pasture  grass  contains  70  to  90 
per  cent  water.  A  young  calf's 
rumen  or  paunch  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  handle  enough 
of  this  type  of  feed  to  keep  it 
growing  and  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
For  this  reason.  Professor  Olmstead 
says,  young  calves  will  do  better 
in  the  barn  where  they  can  be  fed 
grain  and  hay.  Even  older  calves 
should  Le  pastured  near  the  barn 
where  they  can  be  fed  some  dry 
hay  and  a  little  corn  and  oat  chop 
or  a  low  protein  grain  mixture.  This 
supplemental  feeding  is  also  advis- 
able for  yearling  heifers  when  pas- 
tures become  short  because  of  dry 
weather. 

At  dinner  recently,  a  man  sitting 
next  to  a  lady  was.  to  say  the  least, 
inebriated.  He  leered  at  her  and 
commented:  "Shay.  you're  the 
homeliest    woman    I've   ever   seen!" 

With  a  show  of  spirit  she  replied, 
"Well,  you're  the  drunkest  man  I've 
ever  seen!  " 

"I  known  madam."  the  souse  an- 
s.vered,  "but  I'll  get  over  that  in 
the  morning!" 


Government  scientists  are  work- 
ing on  a  method  of  converting 
lactic  acid  in  milk  into  acrylic  acid. 
This  is  useful  in  making  transparent 
plastics  that  can  be  substituted  for 
glass. 


It  is  practically  a  law  in  life  that 
when  one  door  closes  to  us.  another 
opens.  1  he  trouble  is  that  we 
o.^ten  look  with  so  much  regret  and 
longing  upon  the  closed  door  that 
we  do  not  see  the  one  which  has 
opened  to  us. 
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Garlic  Precautions 

\A^\  carried  on  page  3  of  the 
March  Review  several  suggestions 
designed  to  reduce  trouble  from 
garlic  odors  in  milk.  This  subject 
IS  so  important  that  it  seems  proper 
to  repeat  the  major  precautions 
again. 

The  first  suggestion  is  to  keep  the 
cows  entirely  off  pasture  infested 
with  garlic.  This  weed  is  the  first 
green  to  appear  in  the  spring  and  if 
cows  are  allowed  to  graze  before 
grass  makes  a  good  stand  they  are 


certain   to   eat   garlic   and    transmit 
its  odor  to  the  milk. 

The  second  suggestion,  in  case  it 
is   necessary    to    use   garlic    infested 
pastures,    is    to    delay    turning    the 
cows  onto   such    pastures   until    the 
grass  has  attained  enough  growth  so 
as    to    furnish    satisfactory    grazing. 
In    case    garlic    infested    pastures 
must  be  used  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  cows  are  eating  the  garlic,  it  is 
urged  that  the  cows  be  removed  from 
the   pasture   at    least    six    or   seven 
hours    before    milking.       This    will 
give    a     normal,     healthy     cow     an 
opportunity  to  throw  off  practically 
all   trace  of   the   garlic   odor   before 
milking  time.     When  this  treatment 
18    followed,    it    is    urged    that    dry 
feed   be   given   the  cow  during   the 
interval  between  removal  from  pas- 
ture and  milking  time. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  plans  be 
made  so  that  another  season  a 
garlic-free  pasture  can  be  used  in 
the  early  spring  and  that  sufficient 
roughage  be  on  hand  so  that  the 
milking  herd  will  not  need  to  be  put 
on  pasture  until  the  danger  from 
garlic  is  well  past. 


Bedford  County  Members 
Enjoy  Dinner  Meeting 

The  first  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Everett  and  New  Enterprise 
(Bedford  County)  Locals  of  the 
Inter-State  was  such  an  outstanding 
success  that  the  crowd  of  120  mem- 
bers and  guests  who  attended  en- 
dorsed a  similar  get-together  for 
next  year. 

This  dinner  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Everett  High  School  on  Tuesday 
evening.  March  19.  with  Harrison 
Zimmerman,  president  of  the  district 
delegates,  serving  as  toastmaster. 
rrincipal  talks  of  the  evening  were 

n't?  ^  ?•  "•  ^^^^^y'  president,  and 
U.  M.  Hoffman.  Jr..  general  manager 
of  the  Inter-State,  and  by  Professor 
Henry  N.  Reist  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Brief  comments  were  also  made  by 
County  Agent  L.  R.  Mollenauer 
Inter-State  Director  Alva  Shuss.  and 
Arthur  E  Woy  and  Coy  E.  Mearkle. 
SrT'^^,!?,^^  ^^e  Everett  Local.  Dudley 
W.  Winter,  Inter-State  fieldman 
entertained  the  crowd  with  his  bag 
of  tricks,  while  door  prizes  donated 

^^^/T'n^°''^^  "^^"^  ^°  ^  L.  Moseby. 
C.  M.  Eller.  Joseph  Dibert.  Kenneth 
Bowman  George  Weicht.  Mrs.  Geo 
^^•^^>  Mrs.  Orville  Steel.  Walter 
Penrod  Mrs.  Blaine  Poor.  Harry 
Price  Mrs.  Coy  Mearkle  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Van  Horn. 


William  B.  Griscom 

William  B.  Griscom.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Abbotts  Dairies,  died  at  his 
home  in  Penn  Valley,  near  Phila- 
delphia, on  March  22.  He  was  72 
years  old.  Mr,  Griscom  was  born 
in  Woodbury.  N.  J.,  and  had  been  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia  since  early 
manhood.  In  addition  to  extensive 
participation  in  activities  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  also 
prominent  in  many  clubs  and  soci- 
eties, including  several  of  a  scientific 
and  historical  nature. 

Active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Abbott 
Company   until   his   health  failed   a 
few  months  ago.  he  was  well-known 
to    the    management,    officers    and 
directors    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'       Cooperative.       having 
participated     in    numerous    confer- 
ences between  this  organization  and 
his  company.     In  these  conferences, 
Mr.  Griscom  always  showed  a  keen 
appreciation   of   producer   problems 
and  complete  fairness  toward  their 
interests. 

With  his  passing  Philadelphia's 
milk  industry  has  lost  a  real  friend 
whose  counsel  and  influence  will  be 
missed. 

Pittsburgh  Prices  Down 

Effective  April  I  milk  prices  in  the 
Pittsburgh  marketing  area  are  auto- 
matically decreased.  The  present 
order,  which  became  effective  Dec- 
ember I.  1939.  provided  that  as  of 
April  I  the  prices  prevailing  immedi- 
ately preceding  December  I  would 
again  become  effective. 

This  change  reduced  the  Class  I 
price  from  $3.00  to  $2. 70  per  hundred 
pounds  of  4  percent  milk;  the  Class 
lA  price  from  $2.20  to  $2.00;  the 
Class  II  formula  by  15  cents  and 
the  Class  III  formula  by  5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

At  the  same  time  retail  prices  of 
both  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  milk 
were  decreased  I  cent  per  quart, 
now  being  12  cents  and  14  cents 
respectively. 


You    cannot    run    away    from    a 

weakness;  you  must  sometime  fight 

It  out  or  perish;  and  if  that  be  so 

why  not  now.  and  where  you  stand? 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


A  customer  was  ordering  cow  ties 
from  Sears  Roebuck  and  the  new 
girl  asked  him  what  color  he  wanted. 
And  another  customer,  who  talked 
with  an  accent,  wanted  a  "cow 
halter."  The  nearest  the  girl  could 
come  to  making  it  out  over  the 
phone  was  "towel  holder"  so  finally 
m  desperation  the  customer  said, 
Lizzen  bleeze  mine  friend,  it  iz 
nod  to  vipe  der  face  but  for  a  MOO!" 

One  Sunday  night  a  Nebraska 
preacher  sternly  roared:  "When 
those  young  men  in  the  rear  get 
through  flirting  with  the  girls  I  hope 
they  will  give  me  a  chance."  and  he 
wondered     why     the     congregation 


April,  1940 

Industrialist  Calls 
War  Profits  Illusive 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  depression 
which  start>ed  in  the  fall  of  1920. 
and  continued  in  varing  degrees  of 
intensity  until  the  general  depression 
of  1929  hit  the  country,  is  still  pretty 
much  of  a  "wolf  at  our  door".  That 
depression  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  world  war  and  it  furnishes 
ample  proof  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  war,  not  even  a  money  profit,  and 
there  certainly  is  no  social  or  moral 
gain. 

With  the  realization  of  the  effect 
of  that  war  on  our  national  and 
agricultural  economy  there  has  de- 
veloped a  realization  that  business 
no  longer  wants  war.  even  though 
in  former  years  it  may  have  sought 
wartime  profits. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  definitely  against  war 
and  the  false  feeling  of  prosperity 
which  it  generates  in  the  public 
mind.  In  fact,  a  poll  of  manufac- 
turers shows  that  98  per  cent  of  them 
are  against  this  country  getting  into 
war,  whereas  of  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. 95  percent  are  against  it. 

On  this  subject  E.  T.  Weir,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, says:  "...  .  Our  history 
shows  that  we  may  attribute  our 
progress  and  our  degree  of  prosperity 
to  our  140-odd  years  of  peace. 
Likewise  we  may  attribute  the  set- 
backs to  that  progress  and  pros- 
perity to  our  years  of  war.  Following 
each  war  particularly  the  War  of 
1812  and  the  Civil  and  World  wars 
there  has  been  an  aftermath  of  deep 
depression  and  widespread  suffering. 

".  .  .  .  Every  dollar  of  war  spend- 
ing is  a  dollar  subtracted  later  from 
the  kind  of  spending  that  produces 
progress  and  prosperity  which  is 
just  another  way  of  saj/ing  that  war 
booms  are  paid  off  in  postwar  de- 
pressions .  .  .  .' 


More  Poultry  Cooperatives 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
reports  that  there  has  been  a  definite 
shift  in  egg  and  poultry  production, 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  north- 
eastern states.  With  this  shift  there 
have  arisen  new  problems  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  Nearly  fifty  cooperative 
associations  have  been  organized  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the 
country  for  the  express  purpose  of 
handling  poultry  products. 


War  is  not  an  act  of  God,  but  is 
a  crime  of  man.  — CordcU  Hull 


Women:  That  article  on  page  9 
by  "Dad"  Dennis  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  carries  a  message  of 
vital  interest  to  you. 


Pet  ducks,  and  every  one  named 
Donald.  They  are  favorites  of  Mrs. 
Calvin   W.  McCleary,  Elkton,    Md. 


Equalization  Legal 
Under  Milk  Control  Law 

It  is  lawful  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Control  Act  to  establish 
"milk  equalization  pools"  within 
particular  milk  marketing  areas, 
according  to  a  recent  ruling  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Justice  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Milk  Control  Commission. 

A  ruling  on  this  point  was  sought 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  a 
pool  could  be  established  in  the 
Erie  area  where  market  conditions 
were  described  as  unsettled.  Under 
the  ruling  the  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  establish  a  pool  in 
that  area  whereby  all  producers 
would  be  paid  the  same  price  for  a 
corresponding  grade  and  quality  of 
milk,  and  an  administrator  would  be 
appointed  to  supervise  operation  of 
the  pool. 


Where  There  Is  Rust 
There  Was  Moisture 

Good  milk  cans,  pails  and  strainers 
are  often  the  victims  of  rust.  Ex- 
haustive tests  have  shown  that  any 
tinned  surface  subjected  to  moisture 
for  long  periods  will  rust,  no  matter 
how  heavily  or  skillfully  the  tinning 
is  done.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  cheapest  tin  plate 
utensils  will  not  rust  if  kept  dry.  as 
evidenced  by  the  baking  utensils 
often  used  in  the  home. 

Inadequate  ventilation  in  milk 
houses  is  frequently  the  direct  cause 
of  rusted  cans  and  other  utensils. 
In  such  a  milk  house  the  floors  and 
walls  remain  damp  practically  the 
entire  day  and  the  moisture  arises 
from  these  damp  surfaces  and  con- 
denses on  the  surfaces  of  the  cans, 
both  inside  and  outside.  Then  too. 
when  the  utensils  are  washed  the 
room  is  frequently  filled  with  steam 
which  condenses  on  the  utensils  as 
soon  as  they  cool,  thus  contributing 
to  this  moist  condition  which  causes 
rust. 

Proper  ventilation  in  the  milk 
house  will  help  greatly  in  carrying 
off  this  excess  moisture,  and  thus 
contribute  to  a  longer  life  of  the 
dairy  utensils. 


Dealer  Bonding  Upheld 
By  State's  High  Court 

Ihe  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
has  again  asserted  the  right  of  the 
State  to  require  that  milk  dealers 
furnish  bonds  so  as  to  insure  pay- 
ment to  producers  for  milk  pur- 
chased from  them.  In  a  decision 
written  by  Judge  Marion  D.  Pat- 
terson and  announced  late  in  March 

fK*»       ^iir>rf»t-r»*»       C^f^^^rf       iir>n*»ln        fhp 

Dauphin  county  court  which  refused 
an  injunction  intended  to  prevent 
the  Milk  Control  Commission  from 
enforcing  the  bonding  feature  of 
the  milk  control  law. 

The  case  was  brought  by  Harris- 
burg  Dairies,  which  claimed  that 
conditions  prevailing  when  the  act 
was  originally  passed  no  longer 
existed. 

The  court's  opinion  stated  that 
"It  is  only  the  most  optimistic  who 
could  hope  to  find  the  facts  to  be 
otherwise  in  the  absence  of  radical 
changes  in  present-day  marketing 
machinery  and  methods  to  which 
the  conditions  sought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  milk  control  laws  are 
directly  attributable." 

Big  Crowd  Attends  Meeting 

The  dinner  meeting  of  the  Mullica 
Hill,  Woodstown  and  Salem  Locals 
of  the  Inter-State  brought  out  236 
members  and  their  friends,  at  Woods- 
town  Grange  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
March  I  5.  The  ladies  of  the  Woods- 
town  Grange  served  the  dinner  and 
Frank  C.  Pettit  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting. 

Reports  were  heard  from  the 
delegates  of  the  respective  locals 
and  several  leaders  of  New  Jersey 
agriculture  were  introduced,  includ- 
ing Floyd  R.  Ealy.  who  was  recently 
named  the  South  Jersey  market 
manager. 

Speakers  included  Reverend  Win- 
gate  of  Salem,  whose  talk  combined 
in  a  pleasing  manner  the  humorous 
and  the  serious.  The  principal  talk 
of  the  evening  was  given  by  O.  H. 
Hoffman,  Jr..  general  manager  of 
Inter-State,  who  outlined  in  logical 
order  the  national  picture  of  dairy- 
ing, the  situation  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed,  and  finally  the  specific 
problems  facing  South  Jersey  dairy- 
men. 

The  producers  present  at  the 
meeting  seemed  to  feel  that  their 
problems  must  be  studied  and  solved 
as  a  part  of  the  entire  eastern  milk 
marketing  problem. 

Entertainment  for  the  meeting 
was  provided  by  Dudley  W.  Winter, 
Inter-State  fieldman.  with  his  magi- 
cal tricks;  by  the  Woodstown  High 
School  band  and  by  Jos.  Pettit,  Jr., 
who  gave  a  harmonica  solo. 


All  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  best 
of  each  day.  — Eddie  Cantor 
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Prices  Paid  for  4.0  %  Milk 

By  Philadelphia  Dealers 

February,  1940,  f.o.b.  city  plant 

Abbotts  Dairies 2.34 

Baldwin  Dairies 2.47 

Breuninger 2.69 

Wm.  Engel  Dairy 2.78 

Frankford  Dairies 

Gross  Dairy 2.59 

Harbison  Dairy 2.60 

Missimer 2.55 

'^■K,\j\.\.- i   oWeii y    k£ 

Supplce- Wills-Jones 2.41 

Sypherd  Dairies 2.77 

South  Jersey  Prices 

F.  o.  b.  farm  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
Class  I     Class  II      Class  III 
$2.85         $1.80         $1.18 
2.85  1.80  1.14 

The  price  of  4  %  milk  of  each  class 
18  20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  the  price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Supplementary  Notes  to 
Price  Table  on  Page  7 

All  price  schedules  at  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  set  by  official  orders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Comr 
and   are    based   on    milk 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Classification  Percentages— February   1940 

PENNSYLVANIA.  MARYLAND  and  DLLAWARK 


Dealer 


Class 
I 


February 
March 


MARCH 

$1.19 

I   20 

1.20 

issue    of 


imission 

L  ,  ,r^  containing    4.0% 

butter  at.  (Prices  in  the  Huntingdon! 
Mt  Union  and  Tyrone  markets,  as  set 
.o^^j?  '"  P''*^*''  '^^'  effective  February  16 
1940.  are  based  on  3.5%  milk  but  in  order  to 
obtain  uniformity  in  these  compilations, 
the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  added 
so  as  to  obtam  the  price  of  4%  milk  which 
IS  here  reported.) 

Class  III  Prices -^4.0%  Milk 

AiI^A"*"^^^  FEBRUARY 

AH  Penna.  Markets  $1   23 

Md.  &  Del  Stations  *l.24 

Wilmington  *l  .24 

♦Incorrectly    reported  in    March 
Review  as  $1.23. 

Average  price  92-score  butter  at  New  York- 
Cents  Per  Pound 
First  Half  Last  Half  Monthly 
February  30  35         28  75         29  59 

March  28.73        28.50        28.62 

The  February  average  price  (in  bold 
face  type)  is  the  weighted  average  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  indicated,  according  to 
price  schedules  furnished,  or  as  determined 
from  statements  furnished  with  milk  checks 
and  checked  in  the  Inter-State  office. 

Ihe  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  premi- 
unvs  which  may  be  earned  by  the  producer 
The  butterfat  differential  on  Class  1  and 
11.  also  on  Class  111  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. IS  4  cents  for  each  point  (0. 1  %)  of 
butterfat  more  or  less  than  4.0% 

The  price  schedule  as  given  f.  o.  b  any 
particular  market  applies  to  all  fluid  milk 
dealers  m  that  market. 

''Why  does  a  clock  run?" 
"You  would  too  if  you  had  ticks!" 
— Penn  State  Froth. 


Abbotts  Dairies  "A"  65  9 

B"       .        6L7 

Baldwin  Dairies  "A"  79 

"       "B".....    66 

Blue  Hen  Farms 63,7 

Breuninger  Dairies  79 

Clover  Dairy  Co 70  61 

Delchester  Farms 59 

Eachus  Dairies 84 

Engel  Dairy 87.47 

Fraims  Dairies  76.69 

Gross  Dairies.  70 

Harbison  Dairies 75 

Hernig,  Peter 34 

Hoffman  Dairy  (Huntd.)    .42.5 

Keith's  Dairy *85 

Martin  Century  Farms         x84.64 

Missimer  Dairies 67  49 

Mt.  Union  Sanitary  Dairy    92 

Nelson  Dairy 60 

Pebble  Hill  Farm  Dairy     .    70 
Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.     50.  5 
Scott-Powell  Dairies  69 

Stegmeier.  Clayton 63.  5 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 60  08 

Swavely.  H.  R..  Dairy    .         50 
Sypherd's  Dairy  83.6 

Turner  &  Wescott 70 

Walnut  Bank  Farms  79.06 

Waple  Dairy  77  2 

Wawa  Dairies 72 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15      96 

"      16-29.    95 


Class 
lA 


7.1 

8 

'^.2 
4.5 


8.9 

4 
5 


Class 
1/ 
3.3 
7.3 

14 

19 

10.4 

17 

I  .'.8 
41 

7 

4.47 
12.45 
30 
(2 
66 
50.4 

xi5.36 
32.51 

23 

30 

46.3 

26 

32 

28.9 

20 

12.9 

30 

10.28 

15 


Class 
III 

30.8 
30.8 

7 

15 
25.9 

4 
59 


Bonus  to 
A      Producers 


I  7 

i  / 


r    1  n  ' 


ot    Prod. 


8 .  06 
10,86 


73.4;?^  of  Prod. 


'3  79%  of  Class  I 


15 


17 


5 

II. 
30 
3. 


72.98% 


Prod. 


02 
5 


yo    of    Prod. 
83.22%  of  CI.  I 


10.66 

13.9 

13 


All  t-v   .  .  Norm 

Abbotts  Dairies  "A"  «7 

„     "  "     "B" 

Castanea  Dairy  "A" 

Scott-Powell  "A". 

"  »•  "D" 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 


NEW  JERSEY  {Percerrtages  of  Norm, 


88.5 

87 

80 

z70,2 
100 
100 


Cream 

13 

II 
Balance 


) 


5 


29.8 


Excess 
Balance 
Balance 

«8%  of  Ex. 

^^%  of  Ex. 
Balance 
Balance 
Balance 


PaidTn' fV^  each  producer  s  individual  base 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  March,  1940 

^°"'''f!ol  d'  '}""  '"'--St^te  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative    Inc 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealerr* 


Ingredients 


March 
1940 


February 
1940 


ngredients  ($  per  T.) 

wheat  Bran 33  28 

Cottonseed  Meal  41  %  42  99 

Gluten  Feed  23% ;  3286 

Lindseed  Meal  34% 43  23 

Corn  Meal 37 

Mixed  Dairy  Rations  16% 


March 
1939 

($  per  T  )     ($  per  T  ) 
32.39  29.48 


%  Change  Mar.,  1940 
compared  with 
Feb.,  1940    Mar.,  1939 


41 
33.72 
24%  39.52 
R^  .  ^  .  32%  42.44 
tirewer  s  Grains 34  49 


42.14 
34.26 
43.66 
32.42 
35.56 
41.44 
42.80 
35.16 


35.03 

27.05 

49.33 

28.51 

30.94 

35.89 

38  41 

26.71 


-{-2.75 
+2,02 

-  4  09 

-  .98 

-  .03 

-  5.17 

-  4.63 

-  .84 

-  J. 91 


+  12.89 
+22.72 
+21.48 
12.37 
+  13.68 
+  8.99 
+  10.  II 
+  10  49 
+29.13 


The 


»ere  s  always  a  voice  saying  the 
right  thing  to  you  somewhere,  if 
you  11  listen  for  it.—Thomas   Hugh 


cs 


_^.Xv*et)$  //^ 


M 


en; 


ire 


"Howdy,  Mom! 
refuelin'?** 


How  about 


me 


you  interested  in  a 
fetter,  sounder  agriculture^  "Dad" 
Uennis   articl< 


way. 


le  on  page  9  points  the 


He  who  follows  another  is  always 
behind. 

Paste  these  words  in  front  of  you 
on  your  windshield— "What  has  not 
happened  to  me  in  more  than  ten 
years  of  driving  can  happen  in  less 
than  ten  seconds." 


April,  1940 


Prices  4%  Grade  "B"  Milk 

February  Averages  and  February  and  March  Schedules.     (Explanatory  Notes  at  lx>ttom  of  page  and  on  Page  6,  Column  I). 

,.  _    .  Averave  F 

Dealer  Delivery  Point  {„  Febru 


(Prices  quoted  are 

f.  o.  b.  delivery  point) 


Averave  Price         Class  I 
in  February 


Price 
Feb.  &  Mar. 


Philadelphia  Dealers Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc Coudcrsport,  Pa. 

Curryvillc,  f^'a. . 

I'.aston,  Md. 

Goshen.  P 


osnen.  i  a 

Kelton.  Pa. 

*^xrora,  ra 

Port  Allegany,  Pa 1.97 

1.94 


see  page  6 
1.97 
2.02 
2.08 
2.17 
2.18 


1.94     1.85 
2.27 
2.39 


Spring  Creek,  Pa 

Avondale  Farms Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del. 

Breuninger  Dairies Richlandtown.  Pa. 

Centerville  Producers'  Co-op.  Centerville,  Md. 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del. 

Delchester  Farms Ldgemont,  Pa.      . 

Duncan's  Dairy Springfield,  Pa. 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fraims  Dairies Wilmington,  Del. 

Harbison  Dairies Brandtsville,  Pa. . 

Byers.  Pa 2.32 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


50 
38 
44 
60 
70 
47 


2.32 


c 
B 

4) 

bo 
a 


2.32 
2.27 
2.32 
2.28 
2.23 
2.28 

1.95 
1.95 
2.33 
1.80 
2.06 
2.60 


Carlisle,  Pa 

;;        Hurlock.  Md 

Kimberton,  Pa.  . 

Massey,  Md 

"        Millvillc.  Pa 

"        Sudlersvillc,  Md. 

Harshbarger,  J.  E Altoona,  Pa. 

Hernig,  Peter Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Hershey  Creamery Greencastle,  Pa. 

Highland  Dairy  Co Doc  Run,  Pa. 

Hoffman's  Dairy Bedford,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa « 

Johnson,  J.  Ward Woodlyn,  Pa c/5 

Keith's  Dairy Altoona,  Pa | 

Martin  Century  Farms   .  Lansdale.  Pa "^ 

Miller-Flounders Chester,  Pa "O 

Mount  Union  Sanitary  Milk  Co Mt.  Union,  Pa -2  2 .  55 

Nelson  Dairy Jcffersonville,  Pa. C        2 

Pebble  Hill  Dairy Doylestown,  Pa "^ 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.    Cresson,  Pa O 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Clayton,  Del ^ 

New  Holland.  Pa « 

Pottstown.  Pa g 

Snow  Hill,  Md g 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co Rising  Sun.  Md CQ 

Stegmeir.  Clayton Tamaqua.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Bedford,  Pa 2.08 

Chambersburg,  Pa 2.13 

Hagerstown,  Md 2.08 


2 
2 


64 
60 
2 
32 
59 
27 


2 

2 

2.26 

2.32 

2.36 

2.15 

2.18 

2.44 


Harrington.  Del. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Leaman  Place,  Pa. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Del. 
Nassau,  Del. 
Princess  Anne.  Md. 
Townsend,  Del. 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  . 
Worton,  Md 


2.13 
2.12 
2.21 
2.13 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


13 
13 
11 
07 
13 


2.13 
2.13 

Swavely,  H.  R.,  Dairy Pottstown.  Pa 2  .10 

Sylvan  Seal  (Del.  only)  F.  O.  B.  Farm 2.10 

Tri-County  Dairy Honey  Brook,  Pa. . 2  .36 

Turner  6c  Wescott Glen  Roy,  Pa 2  .  34 

Walnut  Bank  Farms Quakcrtown,  Pa 2.57 

Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa. *2  .  40 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms,  Inc Wawa,  Pa 2.35 


66 


$2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 

t2. 
2. 
2, 

2 

2, 

2, 

t2. 
2. 
2. 
2 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 

n. 

2. 

n. 

°f2. 
2. 

U- 

2. 
2. 
°\2. 
2 

2. 
t2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 

t2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2 
2 
2. 
2. 
2. 


98 
38 
47 
56 
63 
63 
65 
38 
34 
85 
77 
62 

77 
98 
98 
85 
77 
62 
62 
62 
56 
62 
58 
50 
58 
96 
58 

85 
58 
70 
98 
96 
98 
98 
70 
98 
98 
96 
60 
66 
71 
44 

96 
47 
55 
49 
58 
53 
67 
55 
55 
58 
55 
47 
58 
55 
58 


Claim  II  Price 
February  Mi 


$ 


oo 


oo 


.67 

59 

.60 

.54 

62 

.63 

.63 

.59 

.58 

52 

.74 

.62 

.74 
.67 
.67 
.52 
.74 

62 
.62 
.62 
.54 
.62 
.54 

61 
.54 
.52 
.62 

52 
.52 
.61 
.67 
.52 
.67 
.67 
.61 
.67 
.67 
.52 
.54 
.63 
.63 
.54 

.52 
.60 

61 
.54 
.54 
.61 
.63 

61 

61 
.54 
.54 
.54 
.54 

61 
.54 


$ 


62 
54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
58 
54 
53 
47 
70 
57 

70 
62 
62 
47 
70 
57 
57 
57 
50 
57 
50 
56 
50 
47 
57 

47 
47 
60 
62 
47 
62 
62 
60 
62 
62 
47 
50 
58 
58 
50 

47 
55 
56 
50 
50 
56 
58 
56 
56 
50 
50 
50 
50 
56 
50 


2  65 

1.63 

1.58 

2.98 

1.67 

1   62 

i-2  70 

°°I.6I 

1.60 

2.98 

1.67 

1.62 

*  The  amount  paid  on  account  was  equivalent  to  this  price. 

f  A  Class  I-A  price  of  $2.20  per  cwt.  of  4%  milk  apphes  in  these 
markets. 


"Class  I  price  of  $2.83  per  cwt.  of 
"Class  II  price  of  $1.56  per  cwt. 


4%  milk  effective  Feb.  1-15. 

of  4%  milk  effective  Feb.    1-15, 


Secondary    Markets 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


LANCASTER 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  Executive  Committee  on 
March  25,  Market  Manager  C.  E. 
Cowan  reported  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  local  situation.  He 
stated    thaf    fK*>    Qiir>r>li.    ^£    ,-.-;ii,    ;. 

greater  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
The  Committee  discussed  further 
the  need  for  a  program  to  increase 
consumption,  both  as  a  health 
measure  and  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing returns  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Cowan  also  reported  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Coop- 
erative Milk  Producers'  Bargaining 
Agency,  which  was  held  in  Syracuse 
late  in  February,  and  Committee- 
man Walter  E.  Herr  reported  on  the 
milk  hearing  in  New  York  held  on 
February  29. 

It  was  stated  that  a  new  order 
covering  the  New  York  market  is 
being  prepared  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
available  local  meetings  of  producers, 
a  part  of  whose  milk  goes  to  New 
York,  will  be  held  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  order.  All  pro- 
ducers affected  are  urged  to  attend. 


was  discussed  and  approved.  Mar- 
ket conditions  were  discussed  in  full, 
mcluding  the  call  for  the  Milk 
Control  Board  hearing  on  prices  in 
Trenton  on  March  29th.  A  commit- 
tee consisting  of  F.  R.  Ealy,  mana- 
ger. C.  Harold  Joyce  and  J.  Willard 
Gardiner   was   appointed    to   confer 

with     a     similar     rr»rv.r«.'f  ♦^^^^     f»-.~-      *  I- - 

Trenton    market    in   preparation   of 
briefs  for  the  hearing. 

The  entire  advisory  committee 
met  that  evening  with  an  attendance 
cf  24  members.  Market  conditions 
throughout  the  entire  territory  were 
discussed  by  I.  Ralph  Zollers.  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion  on 
problems  applying  to  the  South 
Jersey  market. 

The  advisory  committee  elected 
the  following  to  serve  as  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Frank  Pettit.  Woodstown;  A  L 
Stafford.  Bridgeton;  J.  Willard  Gar- 
dmer.  Mullica  Hill;  and  C.  Harold 
Joyce.  Medford. 

The  committee  then  elected  Ar- 
thur Waddington.  Woodstown.  as 
secretary. 


Thia  rock  garden  with  its  spring 
^wersis  a  beauty  spot  on  the  Geo. 
Ttndall  farm,  near  Trenton,  N,  J, 
Miss  A.  Ltllian  Tindall,  d-H  club 
member,   submitted  the    picture. 


WILMINGTON 


TRENTON 

Although   norms  in   the  Trenton 
market  were  reduced  approximately 
10  percent  on  January  I,  the  supply 
of  milk   has  remained  ample,   with 
production  well  above  the  fluid  needs 
of  the  market.     Some  producers  are 
vealmg   additional    calves   in   order 
to  use  up  their  excess  milk,  and  it  is 
urged  that  this  or  similar  plans  be 
utilized  more  extensively,  thus  help- 
ing preserve  a  good  milk  market.     It 
*s    a'so    suggested     that    disposing 
of  a  boarder  cow  or  two  from  each 
herd  will  help  the  situation. 
..^"ces  of  feed  and   roughage  are 
high  and  many  barns  are  empty  or 
nearly  so. 

The  Trenton  committee  presented 
a  brief  at  the  Milk  Control  Board 
hearing  on  March  29. 

The  Market  Committee  meets  the 
last  Wednesday  of  each  month  and 

^S^fv.  manager  is  in  his  office 
at  19  West  State  Street  each  Tues- 
day morning. 

SOUTlTjERSEY 

The  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Marketing  Committee  met  in  regular 
nionthly  meeting  at  Woodbury  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  19.  with  a 
rull  attendance. 

A  proposed  change  in  the  by-laws 
which  will  more  nearly  meet  the 
present   conditions   of   this   market 


The     Wilmington     milk     market 
committee  met  at  Glasgow  on  the 
evening  of  March  28.     A  thorough 
discussion   of   the  situation   in   this 
market    revealed    that    the    supply 
of  milk  is  steadily  increasing.     Re- 
ports from  the  larger  dairies  revealed 
that,  with  slightly  fewer  producers 
than  a  year  ago,  they  are  receiving 
considerably  more  milk. 

Manager  Floyd  R.  Ealy  urges  all 
members  to  be  particularly  careful 
regarding  "garlicky  milk"  during  the 
next  several  weeks.     Past  history  of 
the  market  shows  that  many  ship- 
pers suffer  big  losses  at  this  time  of 
year  because  of  milk  being  rejected 
for  this  cause.     Your  manager  will 
do  everything  he  can  to  help  mem- 
bers   m    overcoming    or    correcting 
trouble  from  garlic.     A  letter  or  a 
phone  call  (2-7464)  to  the  Wilming- 
ton   Dairy    Supply    Store    will    be 
brought  to  his  attention. 

The  committee,  at  this  meeting, 
also  seriously  considered  a  milk 
advertising  program  for  the  Wil- 
mington market.  They  are  approach- 
ing the  Wilmington  dealers  with  a 
proposal  that  they  cooperate  either 
m  a  local  program  or  to  work  again 
w;m  P^'Jadelphia  Dairy  Council 
on  a  Wilmington  area  program. 

''When  I  looked  out  of  the  window 

•  L  o  n"^.^^  g^ad  to  see  you  playing 
with  Bill.  * 

"I  wasn't  playing  with  Bill.  Mo- 
ther. We  had  a  f^ght.  and  I  was 
helping  him  to  find  his  teeth  " 


A  butcher's  bright  idea  may 
revolutionize  debt-collecting.  Wil- 
liam Webb  put  this  notice  in  his 
store  window: 

"This  business  has  been  compelled 
to  close  owing  to  bad  debts.  A 
list  will  shortly  be  shown  giving  the 
names  and  amounts  owing." 

Right  away  the  money  began 
rolling  m.  Trade  organizations  are 
studying  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
system. 


Former  Resident:  "Well,  every- 
thing in  the  old  town  seems  the  same. 
But  what  became  of  the  Smith 
boys?  They  always  seemed  such 
bright  lads." 

Native  (with  a  sigh):  "They  both 
turned  out  bad.  John's  bin  sent 
to  the  reformatory  an*  Bill's  learnin' 
the  printin'  trade." 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative. 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  MUk 
Producers  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives m  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work  during 
rebruary.  1940. 

Farm  Calls \Q7^ 

Non-Farm  Calls 303 

Butterfat  Tests 3746 

Plants  Investigated  (first  half  Feb!)        23 

fj    JO         ,     ^(second  half  Feb.)        I8 

Herd  samples  Tested 352 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 248 

Microscopic  Tests 7 

Gravity  Tests |^ 

Membership  Solicitations.  .  |4| 

New  Members  Signed 27 

Local  Meetings ^ 

Attendance 220 

District  Meetings 14 

Attendance 1 7QC 

Committee  Meetings 13 

Attendance 763 

Other  Meetings 25 

Attendance \9%4 


Aprii,  1940 


Fundamentals  of  Cooperation 

By  WILLIAM  V.    DENNIS,   Pennsylvania  State  College 

W 


E  hardly  need  to  be  reminded 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
'cry  uiiiicuit  limes,  i^or  is  11 
necessary  for  one  to  present  the  dark 
and  sombre  details  of  the  twilight 
that  has  settled  over  Western  civili- 
zation. Prophets  of  doom  are  nu- 
merous and  persistent.  By  the  impact 
of  a  multitude  of  changes  we  have 
been  torn  loose  from  the  old  stand- 
ards and  ideals.  We  have  become 
confused;  we  have  ost  our  way.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  hideous  evidences 
of  world  wide  disorganization,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  hopelessness 
overshadowing  men,  there  comes 
from  courageous  souls  this  chal- 
lenge: we  do  not  have  to  go  down  to 
defeat!    There  is  a  way  out! 

The  way  out  into  a  better  to- 
morrow lies  along  the  path  of  united 
action.  Whatever  tomorrow  may 
be,  if  it  is  to  be  a  period  worth 
living  in,  it  must  be  motivated  by  a 
spirit  of  mutual  good  will  and  mutual 
aid.  United  action  may  be  secured 
in  at  least  two  ways:  by  compulsion 
from  without,  and  by  inner  com- 
pulsions arising  within  the  individual 
from  factors  based  on  understanding 
and  sympathy.  The  first  way  is 
that  of  dictatorship;   the  second   is 

cooperation Our  choice  must 

be  made. 

The  Happiest  Road 

By  all  odds  the  freest  and  happiest 
road  into  a  better  tomorrow  is  that 
of  cooperative  endeavor  motivated 
from  within  and  guided  by  principles 
that  lead  to  stability  and  satisfac- 
tion. Cooperative  endeavor  has 
three  important  aspects:  7  he  first 
of  these  is  machinery  (organization); 
the  second  deals  with  the  principles 
of  cooperation;  and  the  third  is  the 
cooperating  spirit,  which  is  the  real 
dynamic  of  true  cooperation. 

Most  cooperative  effort  in  the 
United  States  has  been  devoted  to 
and  is  still  being  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  machinery  of  cooperation. 
We  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problems  incident  to  or- 
ganization, maintenance  and  activ- 
ity. In  recent  years  the  more  suc- 
cessful cooperative  associations 
among  farmers  have  made  good  use  of 
the  principles  of  cooperation  as 
applied  to  business  management  and 
administration.  But  the  third,  and 
vital  factor  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  long  view,  has  been  considered 
very  little  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  American  agriculture  this 
emphasis    on    machinery    and    this 


This  summary  of  the  talk  delivered  by  Dr.  Wm.  V, 
Dennis,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter'State  Milk  Producers*  Association  in 
1934  applies  with  equal  force  and  effect  today.  It  is  worth 
reading  and  re-reading. 


ignoring  of  the  dynamic  factor  of 
cooperation  is  at  least  understand- 
able. Farming  with  us  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  highly  competitive 
industry.  Salvation  according  to 
our  practices  is  to  be  won  by 
financial  success;  we  have  ceased  to 
stress  salvation  by  character. 

In  this  competitive  struggle  the 
lone  farmer  discovered  that  he  was 
becoming  increasingly  helpless.  Or- 
ganized forces  in  transportation, 
industry,  commerce  and  banking 
were  more  than  he  could  cope  with 
alone.     As  a  last  resort,  very  often 


The  Four  C  S 
of  Cooperation 

Comradeship 

Conciliation 

Confidence 

Consecration 


with  extreme  reluctance  and  mental 
reservations,  farmers  organized  co- 
operative associations.  That  is,  they 
set  up  the  machinery  of  such  organi- 
zations. 

As  Dr.  James  Mickle  Williams 
has  so  aptly  said,  "Farmers  have 
come  aboard  a  cooperative  as  if 
it  were  a  train,  and  they  are  expect- 
ing it  to  carry  them  to  the  destina- 
tion greater  profits — without  any 
effort  on  their  part.  They  chafe  at 
delays  along  the  way,  and  in  their 
impatience  and  ignorance  they 
charge  engineers  and  conductors 
with  incompetence  and  dishonesty. 
Farmers  are  still  unprepared  to 
undertake  successfully  this  venture 
in  what  is  for  them  a  radically  new 
method  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Emphasis  must  be  shifted  from  mere 
personal  achievement  to  action  for 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number." 

We  must  now  think  in  terms  of 
men,   of   families,   of   human   needs. 


In  organizing  cooperatives  we  have 
computed  strength  in  terms  of 
bushels  of  apples,  baskets  of  mush- 
rooms, cases  of  eggs,  or  in  number  of 
cows.  In  milk  cooperatives,  leaders 
have  focused  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  market  control,  pro- 
duction control,  quality  control; 
in  terms  of  machinery,  of  rules,  of 
regulations,  and  of  standards.  Vital 
considerations,  every  one  of  them! 
But  back  of  all  these,  inextricably 
tied  up  with  every  one,  are  men, 
women,  children;  are  human  desires, 
needs,  problems;  human  attitudes  - 
the  very  forces  that  ultimately 
make  or  break  every  social  organiza- 
tion of  mankind.  Our  constitutions 
and  by-laws  say  very  little,  indeed, 
about  any  of  them.  The  administra- 
tion of  our  cooperative  associations 
appears  to  deal  with  these  human 
factors  but  slightly,  and  at  adistancr* 
But  it  is  men  who  make  these  associa- 
tions. And  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
what  these  men  think,  what  they  feel, 
and  what  they  do  that  determine  the 
collapse  or  the  victorious  advance- 
ment   of   every    cooperative   endeavor. 

"Spirit"  Is  Most  Important 

Essential  as  they  are,  there  is  no 
real  binding  power  in  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Cash  returns  will  never 
serve  to  cement  into  an  organic 
whole  the  human  units  of  a  coopera- 
tive association.  The  cords  that 
unite  men  are  not  woven  of  material 
strands.  The  vitalizing  factor  in 
cooF>eration  is  the  cooperating  spirit. 

This  cooperating  spirit,  which  on 
the  one  hand  furnishes  the  dynamic 
to  drive  men  and  on  the  other  binds 
them  together  in  a  common  en- 
deavor, has  four  characteristics, 
the  four  C's  of  cooperation. 

The  first  of  these  is  Comradeship. 
Cooperation  is  not  an  individual 
matter.  We  need  the  other  fellows 
to  carry  it  on,  and  they  need  us. 
It  is  a  shoulder  to  shoulder  affair. 
Comradeship  can  develop  only  thru 
acquaintance,  and  by  the  growth 
of  sympathetic  understanding  among 
persons,  who  thus  become  aware 
of  the  other  fellow's  needs  and 
problems.  Therefore  meet  together 
frequently;  study  your  problems  to- 
gether,   play   together,    build  together 

(Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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Pasture  Improvement 
Pays  $10  For  $1  Cost 

Improved  pastures  are  a  10  to  I 
investment  for  farmers,  says  Fred  V. 
Grau.  crops  specialist  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Records 
show  that  for  every  dollar  spent  for 
lime,  phosphate,  and  manure  on 
pasture  improvement  the  livestock 
or  dairy  farmer  gets  $10  in  return. 
That  was  true  even  last  year  when 
many  pastures  dried  up. 

In  47  demonstration  pastures  last 
year  the  net  gain  in  favor  of  im- 
provement was  six  tons  of  green 
grass  per  acre,  equivalent  to  I  Vi  tons 
of  cured  hay.  The  improved  pro- 
duct contained  6'/2  per  cent  more 
protein,  equal  to  740  pounds  per 
acre. 

When  demonstrations  severely  in- 
jured by  drouth  and  those  suffering 
losses  from  cows  eating  the  clippings 
are    eliminated,     the    net    gain    in 
favor   of    improved    pastures    is    10 
tons  of  green  grass  or  2}/^  tons  of 
cured   hay.     Protein  content  is  9.6 
per  cent  more  in  the  product  from 
the  improved  pasture,  equivalent  to 
1 1  77  pounds  per  acre  or  the  amount 
in    nearly    3    tons    of    20    per    cent 
dairy   feed   or   in   4    tons   of  choice 
alfalfa  hay. 

The  annual  cash  cost  of  pasture 
improvement  in  17  counties  was 
about  $4  to  $4.50  an  acre  without 
manure  and  about  $6.40  with  ma- 
nure. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  1940 


Loyd  H.  Ranch,  Par- 
adise, Pa.,  snapped 
this  interesting  pic- 
ture of  Washington 
Afonument  and  the 
cherry  trees  with 
his  mother's  thirty- 
two  year  old  camera. 


Lower  Court  Upholds 
''Consignment'*  Sales 

The  practice  of  sales  on  consign- 
ment which  has  been  followed  on  a 
small    scale    in     some    sections    of 
Pennsylvania    has    been    upheld    by 
the  Dauphin  county  court.     Under 
this  practice  a  milk  dealer  signs  a 
contract  with  a  producer  and  agrees 
to  take  all  of  his  milk,  process  and 
sell  it.  taking  out  whatever  expenses 
this  dealer  may  have  and  returning 
to     the     producer     whatever     may 
remain. 

The  opinion  of  this  court  was 
written  by  President  Judge  Wm.  M. 
Hargest,  in  which  he  stated  that 
(I)  Consignment  contracts  are  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Milk 
Control  Act  of  1937.  and  (2)  The 
act  does  not  vest  in  the  commission 
power  and  authority  to  fix  the 
prices  which  producers  must  re- 
ceive for  milk  shipped  to  milk 
dealers  under  a  consignment  con- 
tract. 

Judge  Charles  C.  Greer,  who  also 
sat  on  the  case,  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion  in  which  he  upheld  the  right 
of  the  Control  Commission  to  regu- 
late prices  regardless  of  such  con- 
tracts. 

According  to  the  newspaper  dis- 
patches  a   spokesman  for  the  Milk 


Control  Commission  stated  that 
consignment  contracts  arc  "a  bald 
evasion  of  the  principle  of  milk 
control." 

The  suit  under  which  this  decision 
was  rendered  was  brought  by  Clar- 
ence Green,  trading  as  Green's 
Dairy,  of  York. 

Special  Milks 

Get  No  Special  Favors 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by 
William  H.  Murray,  a  Justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  certain 
dealers  handling,  and  producer 
groups  selling,  special  milk  have 
been  found  guilty  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  marketing  order 
regulating  the  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  milk 
market.  In  his  decision.  Justice 
Murray  said: 

"As  stated  in  brief  of  the  defend- 
ants, the  Guernsey  Breeders'  Coop- 
erative are  in  the  peculiar  position 
of  an  'eager  volunteer  defendant' 
against  whom  nobody  has  asserted 
any  cause  of  action. 

"The  defendants  have  submitted 
a    highly    technical    brief    and    for 
legal    research,    industry    and    work 
shows  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
However,  considering  the  history  of 
the  milk  industry,  and  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,   this  court  is  impat- 
ient  and   frankly    so   states    to   any 
technical    defense,    which    does    not 
go  to  the  real  merits  of  the  problem." 
In    this    case    two    milk    handlers 
were  named  as  defendants  for  fail- 
ure to  make  payments  to  the  pro- 
ducers' settlement  fund.  The  Guern- 
sey   Breeders  Cooperative    became  a 
party  to  the  action  by  consent. 

In  answer  to  the  original  com- 
plaint the  defendants  stated  that 
they  were  engaged  in  marketing  a 
superior  product,  which  therefore 
should  not  be  included  in  the  market- 
wide  pool.  On  this  point  the  Justice 
stated: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  order  are  minimum,  not 
maximum,  prices.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  order  which  prevents  a 
marketer  from  paying  or  a  producer 
from  demanding  more  than  the 
minimum  prices. 


"If  Guernsey  milk  has  all  the 
extra  properties,  qualities  and  good- 
ness which  is  asserted,  no  limitation 
is  placed  upon  the  marketers  from 
paying  or  the  producers  from  charg- 
ing as  much  as  they  care  to  do  for 
their  product." 

In  concluding  his  decision.  Justice 
Murray  said: 

"It  comes  with  ill  grace  it  seems 
to  this  court  for  the  defendants  to 
assert  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law  and  Order  No.  127  when  it 
has  received  and  is  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  law. 

"Upon  all  the  evidence  in  this 
case  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  must 
be  and  hereby  is  granted  with  costs." 


Federal  License  Cancelled 

The  Federal  milk  marketing  li- 
cense which  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  mar- 
ket since  April  1 ,  1934,  was  suspend- 
ed April  I.  this  year.  It  is  reported 
that  a  higher  price  than  that  pro- 
vided in  the  license  has  been  effective 
there  for  some  time,  and  also,  that 
there  is  so  little  milk  in  inter-state 
commerce  in  that  market  there  is 
not  adequate  basis  for  Federal 
regulation. 

Officials  of  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  stated 
that  producer  organizations  in  that 
market  had  developed  to  a  point 
where  they  are  now  in  a  postition  to 
sell  their  milk  advantageously  with- 
out a  marketing  agreement.  Pro- 
ducers have  indicated  they  are  no 
longer  in  need  of  the  license. 

The  peddler  knocked  at  the  door 
and  started  his  sales  talk  with 
the  statement  that  "I'm  out  scratch- 
ing for  a  living." 

"Sorry  but  I  don't  itch,"  vowed 
the  woman  of  the  house  as  she 
slammed  the  door. 


The  world  is  blessed  most  by  men 
who  do  things,  and  not  by  those  who 
merely  talk  about  them. 


"My  Louie,  he  ain't  gettin*  along  so  good  . 
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WE  HEAR  a  lot  nowadays  about 
international  relations,  world 
brotherhood  and  the  increas- 
ing nearness  of  frontier  to  frontier, 
but  sometimes  it  takes  the  homeliest 
of  examples  to  bring  it  home  to  us. 
A  few  nights  ago  your  Dairy  Council 
reporter  planned  to  visit  a  Dairy 
Council  play  directed  and  acted  in  by 
Miss  Myra  Boucher  of  the  Dairy 
Council  staff.  She  arrived  at  the 
school  auditorium  early,  found  a 
seat  well  toward  the  front  and 
listened  with  interest  to  the  "melt- 
ing pot"  in  action. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Goldman.  I'm  so 
glad  to  sec  you.  I  rang  your  door 
bell  but  you'd  gone  already.  "Shure 
an'  there's  a  real  nice  crowd  out 
tonight.  I  hear  from  Rose  Marie 
there's  to  be  a  play  even!" 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  my  Abie  is 
in  it.     It's  in  some  foreign  country 
Sveden.  I  think.       He  has  a  costume 
green  and  red." 

"Here  come  Mrs.  Schmidt.  Sit 
here.  Mrs.  Schmidt.  I  guess  you  had 
to  wait  for  the  mister  to  close  up  the 
shop.     How's  business^*" 

*"Ach.  not  so  good.  I  brought  you 
all  a  treat.  It's  a  new  kind  of 
chewing  gum  we  have  in  the  store. 
I  thought  we'd  try  some  tonight." 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Goldman,  there's  that 
new  one  Mrs.  D'Lauro.  I  didn't 
think  she'd  come.  Pretty,  isn't  she? 
My  Dolly  says  her  little  girl  is  real 
cute  and  smart  as  anything.  We 
should  talk  to  her  during  the 
refreshments.  I  want  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Wright  too  she's  Louie's 
teacher.  My  Louie,  he,  ain't  gettin' 
along  so  good.  Sammy,  yes,  and 
Dolly,  yes.  but  not  Louie.  He's 
one  Micky  Mouse,  always  into 
something." 

"Well,  he's  but  a  young  one.  Mrs. 
Feinman.  Don't  expect  too  much  of 
the  kids.  Think  how  they  have  to 
study.  An'  so  complicated,  too.  I 
never  could  have  done  it  myself." 
"Mrs.  Schmidt,  will  you  loan  me 
that  recipe  you  have  for  the  milk 
biscuits?  I  was  thinking  I'd  make 
some  tomorrow.  I  can't  get  my 
Anna   to  cat    bread   and    I    thought 

maybe  the  biscuits " 

"An'  if  you  ever  want  to  be 
tastin'  .something  good  Mrs.  Gold- 
man, try  the  spaghetti  the  way  Mrs. 
Ravioni  will  tell  you.     My  children 


Dairy    Council    Pours    Milk 
Into  the  Melting  Pot! 


By  JEAN  H.  MACKEY 

are  just  that  crazy  about  it 

Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Goldman.  I 
guess  the  meeting  is  ready  to  start." 
Your  reporter  was  just  dying  to 
turn  around  and  identify  the  voices 
behind  her,  but  she  didn't  dare  for 
with  the  singing  of  "America",  the 
Parent-Teacher  meeting  was  under 
way.  Mr.  Anberg,  the  president  of 
the  organization,  spoke  briefly,  then 
introduced  the  District  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  who  informed  his 
predominantly  Jewish 
audience  that  this  was 
the  first  time  for  many 
a  long  year  that  St. 
Patrick's  Day  fell  on 
Palm     Sunday  this 

fact    of  mixed  implica- 
tions was  greeted   with 


loud  clapping!  Even  greater  ap- 
plause however  was  the  lot  of  a 
little  Irish  girl  who  rendered  "Come 
Back  to  Erin"  in  a  touching  if  some- 
what faltering,  soprano.  Her  father, 
seated  nervously  on  the  front  row. 
relaxed  noticeably  after  it  was  over. 
Next  on  the  program  was  an  Irish 
jig  danced  in  a  sprightly  manner  by 
a  little  Russian  girl  and  Rebecca 
Goldberg! 

After  the  election  of  a  downright 
American  "Brown  "  as  the  new 
President,  the  meeting  proceeded. 
One  of  the  teacher's  explained  a  new 
system  of  marking  then  answered 
several  question  put  to  her  in 
several  different  American  dialects! 
Next,  the  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
introduced  a  Catholic  priest  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Feinman  and  received 
with  applause.     The  audience  liked 


him;  the  row  behind  me  was  espe- 
cially taken  by  his  wit  and  clever- 
ness. Mrs.  Goldman  leaned  past  Mrs. 
Kelly  and  told  Mrs.  Schmidt  how 
much  he  reminded  her  of  a  certain 
Rabbi. 

"Rainbows  in  Sweden"  said  Mr. 
Abel,  "a  play  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy 
Council,  will  be  next  on  the  pro- 
gram." Mothers  and  fathers  sat  up 
and  looked  around  and  smiled  at 
each  other,  for  proud  as  can 
be  were  the  parents  of  Abie 
and  Isaac,  of  Kathleen  and 
Tim,  of  Adolf  and  Joanna, 
and  Carlotta  and  Emilio. 
The  play  was  the  simple 
little  story  of  a  delicate 
girl  who  went  to  Sweden 
and  learned , 
besides  other 
things,  the  value 
of  several  glasses 
of  milk  a  day. 
There  were  two 
folk  dances  in  it 
which  were  rath- 
-er  more  vigor- 
-       .    _  ously  thangrace- 

^  /     '  fully   performed, 

-~  but     the     child- 

ren liked  it  and 
every  parent 
beamed.  Mrs. 
Goldm  an  re- 
x^  ceived      I'queen- 

_^-'  ~  like^'thej    con- 

~^^^^I ^  gratulatiors    on 

_^^— ^  Abie's   fine    per- 

.       '^^        "■'  formance.       For 

her,  the  evening  was  a  grand  success. 

Refreshments  were  served  and,  as 

the  gathering  started   to  break   up, 

we    overheard    Mrs.    Kelly    saying, 

""You     know,     Mrs.     Schmidt,     I've 

been  thinking  about  my  Rose  Marie. 

She's  so   thin.     Just   like  that   little 

one  in  the  play.      I    wonder  if  milk 

would  help  her?     She  gets  it  on  her 

cereal,  but  maybe  that's  not  enough. 

I   think   I'll  just  be  going  back  and 

.saying  a  word  to  this  Dairy  Council 

lady." 

"That's  right,  Mrs.  Kelly.  Now 
take  my  little  Adolf,  he  was  a  puny 
kleinchen  when  he  was  the  same  age. 
But  I  have  been  giving  him  the  milk 
as  much  as  he  would  drink.  Look 
at  him  now.  Him  or  his  appetite - 
I  can't  tell  which  is  the  bigger!  Go 
ahead,    Mrs.    Goldman    and    I    will 

(Please  turiiflu'page  14) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Why  Butterfat  Tests  Vary 


MUCH    has    been    written   as    to 
why     the    fat     test     of     milk 
varies.     Even  so  there  is  still 
much  misunderstanding  oh  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  breed  of 
cow  is  an  important   factor  in   the 
fat  test  of  milk.     Equally  important 
is  the  individuality  of  the  animal, 
cows  of  the  same  breed  frequently 
showing    wide    variations    in    their 
normal     fat     test     under     identical 
conditions.     There  is,  in  fact,  more 
variation  among  cows  of  the  same 
breed   than  there  is  among  breeds. 
A  few  of  the  imp)ortant  variable 
factors  which  affect  milk  tests  follow: 
Condition    of   Cow     at     Time 
of  Calving     The  fatter  the  cow  at 
time  of  calving,   the  richer  will   be 
the  milk  for  a  short  time.     During 
the  early  part  of  the  lactation  period 
the  excess  body  fat  will  be  milked 
off   and    the   fat   percentage   in    the 
milk  will   return  to  normal.     Even 
when    the   cow   is   in   poor   flesh   at 
freshening,  the  fat  test  of  the  milk 
will  be  slightly  higher  than  normal. 
This  high  fat  test,  however,  will  not 
continue  as  long  as  if  the  cow  were  in 
high  condition.      If  the  majority  of 
the  cows  freshen  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  are  in  good  condition,  the 


average    test    of    the    herd    will    be 
higher  than  normal  for  a  few  weeks. 
Stage    of    Lactation     The    fat 
test  of  milk  varies  with  the  stage  of 
lactation.    This  variation  may  be  as 
low  as  0.5%  or  even  more  than  1  %. 
During  a    normal    lactation    per- 
iod, the  milk  tests  lower  in  the  early 
middle    period    than    at    the    very 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  lactation. 
After    about     the     fourth    or    fifth 
month  the  fat  percentage  increases 
as  lactation  progresses.     Milk  from 
a  herd  composed  largely  of  strippers 
will  test  higher  than  that  from  the 
same   herd   earlier   in   the   lactation 
period. 

Time  of  Year  There  is  a  de- 
crease in  fat  content  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year  and  an 
increase  during  the  colder  months. 
The  tests  are  generally  lowest  in 
June  and  July  and  highest  in|  De- 
cember and  January.  The  low  fat 
percentage  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture and  the  higher  humidity  rather 
than  to  the  turning  of  the  cows 
out  to  pasture.  The  variation  in 
the  fat  content  due  to  seasonal 
changes  is  more  pronounced  when 
the   cows    freshen    in   early 


sprmg. 


Science  Reaffirms  the 

Superiority  of  Butterfat 


Butter  fat  has  a  "something"  that 
other  fats  cannot  claim  a  "some- 
thing" which  produces  better  growth 
and  better  health  than  other  fats 
which  have  been  tested. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  re- 
ports that  new  research  has  added  a 
vital  chapter  to  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  fats  as  human  food.  Nature 
has  devised  a  product,  milk  fat  or 
butter  fat,  which  is  made  of  "secret" 
ingredients  combined  by  a  "secret" 
formula.  Dr.  E.  B.  Hart  and  fellow 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  demonstrated  what  this 
product  can  do  that  others  cannot  do 
but  no  one  has  been  able  to  put  his 
fingers  on  the  exact  ingredient  which 
produces  these  results. 

These  scientists  in  their  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  butter 
fat  is  a  better  food  than  certain 
vegetable  oils  even  when  the  oils 
were  supplemented  with  the  vita- 
mins found  in  butter  fat. 

Animals  were  fed  skimmed  milk 
with  added  butter  fat,  corn  oil, 
coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  or  soy- 
bean oil.  AH  of  the  known  vitamins 
of  butter  fat  were  included  in  each 
diet  in  equal  amounts.  Those 
animals  on  the  butter  fat  grew  better 


than  the  animals  fed  vegetable  oils, 
were  sleeker  in  appearance,  and 
produced  more  and  healthier  young. 
The  experiments  have  been  repeated 
several  times  and  all  phases  of 
nutrition  were  carefully  considered  - 
with  the  same  results:  Butter  fat 
does  the  best  job  for  both  young  and 
old. 

This  newly  discovered  attribute 
of  butter  fat  adds  one  more  factor 
to  the  already  incomparable  con- 
tributions of  this  important  dairy 
product,  points  out  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  Butter  is  the  only 
food  fat  in  which  the  important 
vitamin  A  occurs  naturally  in  signi- 
ficant amounts.  And,  scientists 
agree  that  vitamin  A  is  needed  at 
all  ages.  None  will  deny,  either, 
that  butter  has  an  inimitable  flavor 
--and  good  flavor  promotes  good 
digestion. 

Butter  for  the  home  may  be 
regarded  conservatively  as  a  good 
health  investment.  The  infinite 
returns  may  be  figured  in  terms  of 
economy—  rich  returns  from  money 
expended;  vitamin  content  reliable 
and  stable;  food  fat  satisfying,  yet 
easy  to  digest;  flavor  -"rich,"  inimi- 
table. 


This  is  true  because  the  cows  will 
be  in  their  lowest  testing  period  of 
lactation  when  the  depression  due 
to  the  high  heat  and  high  humidity 
of  summer  arrives. 

Completeness  of  Milking  — 
The  percentage  of  fat  will  vary  to  a 
marked  extent  if  the  udder  is  not 
milked  completely  dry.  The  first 
portion  of  milk  drawn  is  considerably 
lower  in  fat  than  the  last  portion. 
Since  the  last  few  strippings  con- 
tain a  high  percentage  of  fat,  they 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
fat  test  of  the  entire  milking.  It 
has  been  observed  frequently  that 
when  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association's  tester  is  present  extra 
effort  is  made  to  get  those  "last  few 
strippings"  which  are  so  rich  in 
butterfat. 

Manner  of  Milking  When  the 
milking  is  done  carelessly,  or  in  a 
manner  irritating  to  the  cow,  the 
maximum  flow  of  milk  is  not  secured. 
This  decreased  milk  yield  usually 
results  in  a  lower  fat  test.  The  use 
of  a  milking  machine  would  seem  to 
have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
fat  test  of  the  milk.  Hurrying 
through  the  milking  process  results 
in  a  lower  fat  test  chiefly  because  of 
incomplete  milking. 

Weather  When  the  cows  are 
exposed  to  extreme  weather  condi- 
tions the  fat  test  will  vary.  When 
the  temperature  rises,  the  fat  con- 
tent tends  to  decrease,  and  con- 
versely, when  the  temperature  de- 
clines, the  fat  content  tends  to 
increase.  During  cool,  clear  weather, 
the  fat  test  is  more  uniform.  Storms 
have  no  effect  upon  the  fat  content 
of  milk  when  the  cows  are  well 
sheltered. 

A  few  other  factors  also  influence 
the  fat  test,  usually  for  only  a  short 
time,  such  as  the  interval  between 
milkings.  changes  in  feed,  excite- 
ment and  exercise. 

Then  too,  it  is  well  known  that 
every  once  in  a  while  a  sudden  in- 
crease or  sudden  drop  in  fat  test 
occurs  for  which  no  good  reason  can 
be  found. 


Traveler:  "Porter,  why  is  the 
engineer  blowing  those  long  drawn 
out  blasts  of  the  whistle?" 

Porter  George:  "Guess  dat's  the 
startin*  whistle  fo'  de  race  to  de 
crossin',  suh." 


Politician  (to  railroad  superinten- 
dent): "Can't  you  give  my  friend  a 
job  on  your  railroad?" 

Superintendent:  "But  he  can't 
speak  English.  " 

Politician:  "Well,  then,  give  him 
a  job  calling  out  trains." 


April,  1940 

Electric  Fences  Must 
Be  Properly  Installed 

Pennsylvania  farmers  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  that  no 
loss  of  human  life  has  been  reported 
from  electric  fences,  according  to 
John  R.  Haswell,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  Most  of  the 
fences  are  either  battery  operated 
or,  if  connected  to  high  line  service, 
are  of  recognized,  well-tested  manu- 
facture. 

Livestock  has  been  killed  through 
the  use  of  cheaply  made  controllers 
or  by  connecting  the  light  wire 
directly  to  the  fence  with  possibly 
just  a  lamp  to  reduce  the  current,  he 
states.  A  small  lamp  may  let  many 
times  more  current  through  than 
required  to  kill  a  man.  The  larger 
the  lamp  the  greater  the  risk.  A 
controller  that  intercepts  the  cur- 
rent is  necessary  to  prevent  "freez- 
ing" to  the  wire.  Lamps  do  not  do 
this. 

The  cheaper  units  do  not  provide 
for  lightning  protection.  House 
wiring  has  been  damaged  by  light- 
ning that  came  in  off  the  fence. 
Lightning  may  also  damage  the 
cheaper  controllers  so  that  the  full 
uninterrupted  house  current  will 
be  applied  to  the  wire. 

Wisconsin  has  established  safety 
standards  for  all  electric  fences  that 
may  be  legally  used  in  that  state. 
So  far  no  deaths  have  been  reported 
from  such  approved  devices.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Haswell,  one 
of  the  requirements  is  a  ground  at 
the  controller  that  prevents  a  break- 
down from  charging  the  wire  too 
highly. 

Most  of  the  tragic  deaths  in 
other  states  have  been  children  and 
young  people.  Shocks  that  men 
could  barely  feel  knocked  over  one 
child.  What  may  be  amply  safe  on 
a  dry  day  may  kill  on  a  wet  one. 
It  does  not  pay  to  take  chances  to 
save  a  few  dollars. 


Soybeans,  Sudan  Grass 
Provide  Summer  Feeds 

What    to    do    when    pastures 
short? 
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"Green  soybeans  are  one  of  the 
most  popular  green  feeds  where  a 
crop  is  desired  that  can  be  cut  daily 
and  hauled  to  the  barn  for  feeding," 
says  Professor  R.  \\.  Olmstead  of 
the  Dairy  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  "Soybeans 
are  high  in  protein  and  allow  reduc- 
tion of  grain  feeding  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  August,  and  early 
September  when  pastures  are  fre- 
quently short." 

For  dairymen  desiring  an  emer- 
gency pasture  into  which  the  cows 
can  be  turned,  sudan  grass  is  sug- 
gested. It  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  feed  per  acre  and  becomes  avail- 
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LOW  COUNT  MILK 
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Ihe.  HITH-15  Program 

of  DAIRY  SANITATION 

The  HTH-15  Sanitation  Program  keeps  bacteria 
counts  down  and  helps  you  avoid  rejects.  HTH-1 5, 
used  as  recommended,  quickly  sterilizes  utensils 
and  other  equipment.  HTH-15  meets  the  most 
rigid  sanitary  requirements. 


EASY  TO  USE-ECONOMICAL-DEPENDABLE 

HTH-15  is  a  chlorine  carrier  in  free-flowing  powder 
form.  It  is  easier  to  use,  costs  less  and  is  harmless  to 
dairy  metals.  HTH- 1 5  won't  freeze  or  become  lumpy 
and  is  packed  in  sealed  cans— no  chance  of  loss  from 
container  breakage.  Get  HTH-15  from  your  dealer 
or  write  direct  for  FREE  one -quarter  pound  sample 
and  the  HTH-15   complete  Sanitation  Program. 
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able  at  a   time   when   summer  pas- 
tures are  often  inadequate. 

Where  dairymen  have  more  hay 
than  is  necessary  for  winter  feed, 
the  green  grass  or  legumes  may  be 
ensiled  and  fed  during  the  summer. 
This  system  works  well  on  farms 
having  only  one  silo. 


Cooling  Milk  Retards 
Growth  of  Bacteria 

Most  milk  plants  demand  that 
the  milk  they  receive  have  a  tem- 
perature below  60  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  a  minimum  bacteria  count 
when  it  arrives  at  the  platform, 
explains  I.  E.  Parkin,  dairy  exten- 
sion specialist  from  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

An  experiment  at  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  revealed  that 
there  was  no  increase  in  bacteria  in 
milk  held  at  40  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  12  hours.  Milk  held  for  the 
same  time  at  other  temperatures 
showed  the  following:  at  50  degrees, 
the  increase  was  very  slight;  at  60 
degrees,  each  bacterium  produced 
15  new  ones;  at  70  degrees,  each 
bacterium  had  produced  700  new 
ones;  and  at  80  degrees,  each 
bacterium  had  produced  3000  new 
ones.  This  experiment  proves  con- 
clusively that  milk  needs  to  be 
cooled  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  for  practically  complete  pro- 
tection it  should  be  below  50  degrees. 


CASH   PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES 
Enteied  in  the  Review 

Picture  Contest 


PDI7FC*    SS.OOif   picture  is   used  on 
riilHliaa   front  page.     $1.00  If  used 
on   inside  page. 

APPH     TA"   Members  of  Inter-State 
Ur iill      I  Ve   Milk  Producers*   Coop- 
erative &  their  families. 


OF 
PiaURE: 


REQUIREMENTS 

Clear,  sharp  outlines;  attractive  back- 
ground. Farm  subject  that  will  interest 
others  on  ib  merits. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  PICTURE  (Brief). 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SENDER. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned). 


Our  best  harvesting  equipment — • 
a  good  cow  on  a  good  pasture. 


You  may  talk  of  signs  of  weather. 
Of  coming  days  you  may  sing; 

But  when  you  sit  on  a  good  sharp 

tack. 
It's  a  sign  of  an  early  spring. 
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Dairy  Situation  Firm 


WITH  STORAGE  supplies  of  but- 
ter and  American  cheese  be- 
low normal  there  has  devel- 
oped some  optimism  in  the  dairy 
products  markets.  The  supply  of 
butter  in  storage  on  March  I  was 
18.000,000  pounds,  a  reduction  of 
74.000,000  from  a  year  earlier,  and 
is  the  smallest  March  I  supply 
since  1936,  Supplies  in  storage  in 
the  10  leading  markets  had  been 
reduced  to  6.000,000  pounds  by 
March  26. 

Cheese  storage  supplies  are  also 
below  a  year  ago.  The  March  I 
figure  for  all  cheese  was  82,000.000 
pounds,  while  a  year  ago  91.000,000 
pounds  were  in  storage. 

Butter  prices  show  considera- 
bly more  strength  than  a  year  ago. 
due  mostly,  no  doubt,  to  the  im- 
proved storage  situation.  The  low 
price  in  March  this  year,  for  92- 
score  butter  at  New  York,  was 
28.50  cents,  while  a  year  ago  it 
dropped  to  22  cents  on  March  13. 
The  monthly  average  in  March  a 
year  ago  was  24.3  cents  and  this 
year  the  average  was  28.62.  This 
difference  is  worth  approximately 
1 7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
Class  III  milk  and  about  21  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  Class  II 
'  milk. 

Fluid    milk    prices    throughout 
the   country    appeared    to    hold    up 
well  during  March,  according  to  the 
Fluid    Milk    Market    Report   of   the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.     This   report   says,    "Fluid 
milk  markets  this  March  are  charac- 
terized by  a  moderately  steady  tone 
and    relatively    few    price    changes. 
This   is  in   rather   marked   contrast 
to  March  last  year,  when  increasing 
milk  supplies  and  a  lagging  demand 
resulted  in  decreases  in  both  Class  I 
and  retail  prices  in  numerous  mar- 
kets." 

Prices  in  the  principal  eastern 
markets  remain  unchanged  but  in 
the  middle  West  a  decrease  of  30 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  Class 
I  milk  was  reported  for  Canton, 
Ohio,  accompanied  by  a  retail  price 
decrease  of  I  cent  per  quart.  Retail 
prices  went  up  '/2-cent  at  St. 
Louis,  with  no  change  in  producer 
prices. 

Fluid  milk  consumption  in  136 
reporting  markets  in  the  United 
States  continued  to  show  gains  over 
a  year  ago,  according  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation  report  for  Feb- 
ruary sales,  which  says,  "Daily 
average  sales  of  fluid  milk  during 
February  increased  2.48  percent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  In 
February  daily  average  sales  totaled 
6,552.002  quarts  compared  with 
6,393.439  quarts  in  February,  1939. 


For  those  same  markets,  milk  com- 
pany payrolls  showed  an  increase 
of  1.87  percent  and  an  employment 
decrease  of  .80  of  1  percent  com- 
pared with  February,  1939." 

Evaporated  milk  stocks  in  man- 
ufacturers' hands  showefi  a  smaller 
seasonal  reduction  during  February 
than  in  any  February  since  1927. 
Production  during  that  month  is 
estimated  at  I  70.000.000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  22  percent  over  a  year 
ago.  Prices  paid  producers  by 
evaporators  averaged  $1.45  per  hun- 
dred pounds  in  February,  which  is  27 
cents  higher  than  a  year  ago  but  5 
cents  lower  than  in  January. 

Cream  prices  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  have  shown  some  weakness 
but  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year 
ago.     Cream  approved  for  Pennsyl- 
vania.   New    Jersey.     Newark    and 
Lower  Merion  Township  was  quoted 
at  an  average  of  $12.75  per  40-quart 
can  of  40  percent  cream  during  the 
week  ending  March  23.      In   terms 
of   4    percent    milk    equivalent    this 
means  that  milk  used  for  cream  was 
worth    $1.55    per    hundred    pounds, 
not  considering  manufacturing  costs. 
Cream    approved    for   Pennsylvania 
only  and  for  Newark  and  New  Jersey 
averaged  $12.50  per  can.  equivalent 
to  $1.51    per  hundred   pounds  of  4 
percent  milk. 

Butter  production  in  February 
was  reported  as  125,000.000  pounds 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  a 
slight  increase  over  a  year  ago  but  on 
a  daily  basis  there  was  actually  a 
slight  decrease  due  to  the  extra  day 
in  February  this  year.  Except  for 
1939  and  1933  this  was  the  highest 
February  butter  production  on  rec- 
ord. 

American  cheese  production  to- 
taled 32.000.000  pounds  during  the 
same  month,  which  was  18  percent 
greater  than  a  year  ago  and  tops 
the  previous  February  record  estab- 
lished in  1938  by  7  percent. 

Milk  production  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  averaged  about  the  same 
per  day  as  in  February.  1939.  but 
with  an  extra  day.  total  February 
production  was  3  percent  higher. 
Production  in  March  was  expected 
to  exceed  a  year  ago  by  about  2  to  3 
percent  but  due  to  the  abnormal 
weather  this  may  have  been  less. 
Number  of  milkcows(estimated) 
on  farms  is  about  I  percent  higher 
than  in  1939  and  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  slightly  greater  than  the  rate 
of  population  growth. 

Milk  production  per  capita  in 
1940,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  would  probably 
average  as  high  as  in  any  recent 
year.  The  same  service  estimates 
the  1939  production  at  849  pounds 


per  capita,  with  a  low  since  1925  of 
817  pounds,  which  was  experienced 
in  1935,  and  a  high  of  855  pounds  in 
1933. 

It  is  believed  that  the  better  prices 
of  dairy  products,  combined  with  an 

tribute  to   this  relatively   high   pro- 
duction. 
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BUTTER  PRICES 

92-Score 

Solid  Pack 

Date        Philadelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 

1 

281/i  29 

281/2 

27% 

2 

28'/2  29 

281/2 

28 

4 

28 '4  29 

28  y4 

28 

5 

29'/4-29«/2 

29 

28'/, 

6 

29     -29«/2 

29 

28'/4 

7 

28y4-29</4 

28»/4 

28 

8 

281/2-29 

281/2 

28 

9 

281/2-29 

281/2 

28 

II 
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Dairy  Council  Pours  Milk 
Into  the  Melting  Pot! 

(Continued  from  page   I  I) 

wait.  too.     She  has  to  get  her    Abie 
out  of  his  costume." 

Philadelphia.  1 940     News  abroad : 
War  and  destruction.     Nation  after 
nation    disappearing;   spring,    not    a 
season,  but  a  time  for  a  new  offen- 
sive! News  at  home:  Parent  Teachers' 
meeting.    Neighbor  beside  neighbor, 
sharing    receipes   and    remedies;   en- 
couraging   and     questioning.       The 
Melting   Pot  of  America  in  action. 
For  here  is  the  real  frontier  of  today 
here  on   the   East  coast   where   new 
citizens  pour  in  from  every  country 
imaginable,      where  they   first   learn 
to  live  "the  American  Way".     And 
here   on    the   frontier   is    the    Dairy 
Council     pouring   facts   about    milk 
into  the  melting  pot.  teaching  will- 
ing,  listening  mothers  and  children 
the  first   rules  of  health  and  proper 
living,  guiding  them  to  better  knowl- 
edge by  the  use  of  instruments  such 
as  "Rainbows  in  Sweden",  a  play  as 
Mrs.    Goldman    said,    "about    some 
foreign  country!" 

The  story  of  MILK  is  retold 
again. 

Information  clerk:  "Madam,  this 
train  goes  to  Omaha  and  points 
West." 

Madam:  "Young  man,  I  want  a 
train  to  Oshkosh.  and  I  don't  care 
which  way  it  points." 


April,  1940 

Fundamentals  Of 
Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

and  as  far   as    possible    worship    to- 
gether.    Realize  comradeship. 

The  second  characteristic  is  Con- 
ciliation. When  a  man  is  by  him- 
self he  has  a  hard  enough  time  to 
make  a  go  of  it;  when  two  people 
come  together  they  may  with  some 
uiiricuity  agree;  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  20  people  to  agree;  and  when 
20.000  people  come  into  one  organi- 
zation, the  possibility  of  all  thinking 
alike  or  having  the  same  ideas  is 
beyond  human  achievement.  We 
cannot  get  along  in  a  cooperative 
association  without  a  spirit  of  give- 
and-take.  There  never  was  a  group 
of  men  elected  to  office  who  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  truth  or 
sufficient  wisdom  to  make  no  mis- 
takes. Management  and  men  alike 
can  learn  from  each  other  if  there  is 
this  spirit  of  give-and-take  on  a 
comradely  basis,  rising  to  the  stage 
where  we  are  big  enough  to  yield  a 
little  here  and  there  to  the  other 
fellow,  to  surrender  some  of  our 
rights  at  times,  if  it  is  necessary,  for 
harmony  and  for  the  common  good. 

Confidence  Is  Essential 

The  third  factor  in  the  cooperat- 
ing spirit  is  Confidence.  Confidence 
in  1934?  (Ed.  note:  or  in  1940?) 
It  is  almost  absurd  to  mention  it. 
It  is  a  word  that,  along  with  the 
word  security,  has  almost  disappear- 
ed from  our  vocabulary.  Confi- 
dence? Faith?  Faith  in  whom? 
Or  in  what?  Everywhere  over  this 
nation  are  the  tragic  evidence^  of 
loss  of  faith  in  our  leaders,  financial, 
industrial,  political,  religious.  We 
have  almost  lost  faith  in  ourselves, 
in  our  power  to  do  anything  about 
the  problems  that  threaten  us. 
Roger  Babson  has  said  that  this  is 
the  first  depression  in  our  history 
that  men  have  faced  without  faith. 

Right  here,  I  believe,  is  the  su- 
preme challengeof  the  hour.  We  must 
have  faith;  faith  in  ourselves,  in  the 
finer  possibilities  within  us;  faith 
that  we  can  hold  on;  faith  that  we 
can  carry  on;  and  more  than  all  ihis. 
we  must  have  faith  in  our  fellow 
men.  By  having  faith  in  common 
ordinary  men,  we  elevate  them  out 
of  the  lower  levels  into  something 
higher.  And  unless  we  have  that 
faith  as  a  part  of  this  cooperating 
spirit  we  are  never  going  to  have  a 
real  cooperative  association.  We 
have  got  to  have  faith  in  men.  faith 
in  men's  ability  to  work  out  their 
problems  in  cooperation.  For,  if  we 
cannot  do  it  together,  we  can  never  do  it 
by  working  alone. 

To  have  faith  in  our  organization 
may  be  difficult,  because  it  is  made 
up  of  members  just  like  ourselves, 
and  we  have  not  any  too  much  faith 
in  ourselves.     We  know  our  leaders 
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are  human.  But  that  kind  of  faith 
must  come  to  management,  as  well 
as  to  the  membership  faith  in  our 
chosen  leaders. 

And  finally  this  cooperating  spirit 
can  never  be  permanent  nor  lasting 
nor  vital  unless  within  it  there  is  a 
faith  in  God.  The  power  of  God  is 
among  men,  and  a  faith  in  God  tends 
to  build  in  men  that  stability  of 
character  on  which  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis all  cooperating  spirit  is  founded. 
It  is  not  founded  on  the  number  of 
cows,  or  on  any  plan  for  distribution 
of  surplus,  or  on  contracts;  it  is 
founded  on  character. 

Consecration,  the  Fourth  **C" 

The  fourth  phase  of  this  coopera- 
tive spirit,  the  last  C  in  the  coopera- 
tive square,  is  Consecration.  To 
establish  securely  among  farmers 
true  cooperation  demands  the  per- 
sistent and  self  sacrificing  devotion 
of  men  and  women  who  vision  its 
possibilities.  We  need  in  our  co- 
operative associations  women  like 
Madam  Curie  who  gave  all  her 
energies  and  finally  her  life  to  the 
study  of  radium  in  order  to  help 
mankind;  men  like  Steenbock  of 
Wisconsin,  who  refused  $2,000,000 
for  a  vitamin  discovery  and  turned 
it  over  to  research  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity;  men  like  Grenfel  of 
Labrador  and  Kagawa  of  Japan. 
Only  by  the  consecration  of  our  time, 
our  energies  and  our  intelligence  can 
cooperation  prevail  among  the  farm- 
ers of  America. 

Comradeship,  Conciliation, 
Confidence,  and  Consecration 
these  are  the  fundamentals  of 
cooperation.  They  have  ever 
dominated  and  inspired  the  best 
cooperative  leadership;  they 
must,  and  soon,  become  the 
achievements  of  the  rank  and 
file. 


Meeting  Calendar 

April     16     South    Jersey    Inter -State    Milk 
Markelina  Committee     Woodbury.   N.   J. 

April    23     Attoona- Huntingdon     Inter-Slate 
Milk    Marketing     Committee  County 

Agent'8  Office.  I  lollidaysburg.  Pa. 

April  24      Trenton  Inter  State  Mitk  MarJ^et 
ing     Committee      19     W.     .Slate     .Slreel. 
Trenton,  N.  J, 

April      25      Wilmington      Inter-Slatc     Milk 
Marketing  Committee     Newark.  Del. 

August    19-21      1940   Penna     Country    Life 
Conference     Newton  1  lamilton,  Pa. 

October     12-19     National    Dairy     Show 
\  larrisburg.  Pa. 


Several  Review  advertisers  are 
offering  free  booklets  and  catalogues. 
Mailing  a  post  card  or  the  coupon 
will   bring  your  copy. 

That  man  is  sure  to  win  who  can 

command    the   situation    instead    of 

allowing  the  situation  to  control  him. 

— H  oil  is  Burke  Frisscll 


Dr.  Na  ylork 

MEDICATED 

L  Teat  Dilators 


Safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 

Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and 

Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  arc  sterilized,  medi- 

rgt*»rj  ^nfi  »i3turgt#»H  u/t!h  I  hf  ^nfiv^ntjc 

Ointment  in  which  they  are  packed. 
They  have  a  deep  yieldinR  surface  of 
soft  absorbent  texture  which  (its  either 
large  or  small  teats  without  overstretch- 
injt  or  tearing  and  which  carries  the 
medication  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of 
trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

I  Whether  infection  at  end  of  teat,  cut  or 

bruised,  the  resulting  condition  which 

jcloses  teat  canal  making  it  hard  to  milk  is 

•  always  the  same  —  INFLAMMATION. 

To  relieve  inflammation  in  a  wound  or  bruise  the 
treatment  most  universally  used  by  the  veterinary 
and  medical  profession  is — to  apply  antiseptics,  heal- 
ing agents  and  a  sterilized,  soft  absorbent  dressing 

Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  apply  this 
same  treatment  for  removing  inflammation  from  the 
milk  canal  of  cows'  teats.  They  carry  antiseptics  and 
healing  agents  into  teat  canal  to  combat  infection 
and  promote  healing. 
The  dilators  them- 
selves are  sterilized, 
soft,  absorbent  dress- 
ings which  protect  the 
inflamed  area,  absorb 
inflammatory  exu- 
dates and  keep  teat 
canal  open  in  its  nat- 
ural  shape  while 
tissues  heal. 

Sterilized,  Medicated —  ^ 

Packed  in  Antiseptic  Ointment 
Large  Pk^.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (18  Dilators)       .50 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co. . .  morris,  n.y. 

Mfrs.  of  Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


Easy  to 
Insert 
Stay  m 
the  Teat 


Don 't  Let  Hidden 

Bacteria  Plunder 

Vour  Milk  ! 


85°^  of  the  bacUria  that  g«t 
into  millc  and  cause  it  to  b* 
rejected  come  from  Improperly 
handled  utensiU.  Protect  YOUR 
milk  by  dliinfecting  uleniili 
with  DIVERSOL  iuti  at 

your  dairy  does  in  their  own 
plant.  Simply  dissolve  in  hot 
or  cold  water  and  DIVERSOL  it 
ready  to  use.  Will  not  rust  uten- 
sils. Approved  by  Health  Au- 
thorities. Order  from  your  hauler, 
today! 


P.  .S.- Clean   utrnnils  A"/  with  DUMOKI'.. 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd  ,  Chicago,  III. 


"^^ave  women  more  courage  than 
men?" 

"Certainly!  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
man  try  on  three  or  four  suits  with 
only    thirty    cents    in    his    pocket?" 


"Why  do  you  think  you  could 
work  on   a  newspaper?" 

"1  can  type  with  two  fingers,  and 
I  can  swear?"  Michigan  Cargnlc 
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MILK[PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


1940  Prospects 

European  war  has  not  stimulated- 
it    has   diminished     the   export    de- 
mand   for   farm    products.      United 
States  exports  of  tobacco  and  fruits 
have  been  greatly  reduced     exF>orts 
of  pork  and  lard  are  not  up  to  the 
volume    that    would    flow    normally 
in  a  year  of  large  production   and 
low   prices     export   sales   of   cotton 
have  been  good   but  have  declined 
recently — little    wheat    is    going    a- 
broad.       Principal     effects     of     the 
war  have  been  to  increase  domestic 
demand  for  farm  products  through 
increased    industrial    production    in 
anticipation    of    war    requirements. 
This  has  helped     to  support  prices 
of    some    farm    products    and     the 
income    of    farmers    during    recent 
months.      The  outlook   is   less   pro- 
pitious now  that  industrial  produc- 
tion has  declined There 

seems  little  in  the  picture  now  that 
would  justify  any  expansion  in  farm 
production  this  year  in  excess  of 
domestic-plus  limited  export-needs 
for  [food  and  fibres. —  The  Agricul- 
uiral  Situation,  March,  1940 


Keep  Down  Sediment — 
Sources  and  Prevention 

It  appears  that  suggestions  for 
keeping  sediment  out  of  milk  are 
in  order  at  all  times.  The  most 
frequent  causes  of  unsatisfactory 
sediment  tests  include  the  following: 

1 .  Cows  not  clean  or  hair  on 
flanks  and  udders  too  long. 

2.  Udders  not  being  wiped  off 
immediately  before  milking. 

3.  Dust  in  barn  due  to  feed  or 
bedding. 

4.  Utensils  exposed  to  dust. 

5.  Water  containing  silt  used  in 
washing  utensils. 

When  sediment  is  due  to  most  of 
these  causes  it  is  easily  found  and 
the  means  of  correcting  the  trouble 
is  obvious.  Additional  precautions 
to  prevent  sediment  include: 

1.  Dry  hand  milking. 

2.  The  use  of  good  strainers,  with 
a  fresh  strainer  pad  whenever  the 
flow  of  milk  through  the  strainer 
becomes  slow. 

3.  Protection  of  the  milk  cans  from 
dust  when  on  the  loading  platform 
and  on  the  truck. 

When  the  cans,  pails  and  strainers 
are  rinsed  before  milking,  it  is 
recommended  by  many  that  a 
chlorine  solution  be  used  for  this 
rinsing.  It  will  destroy  any  bacteria 
present  as  well  as  remove  free  dust 
that  may  be  in  the  utensil.  The 
same  solution  is  recommended  for 
the  wiping  of  the  cows'  flanks  and 
udders  before  milking. 


All  things  come  to  the  other 
fellow  while  one  sits  down  and 
waits. 


SENSATIONAL 

MILKING 


— Best  and  fastest  milking 

— Magnetic  pulsation  control 

— Uniform,  rhythmic  milking 

— New  fast-flow  pulsator 

— New  stainless  steel  comfort  teat-cups 

— New  easy-to-clean  sani-cap  milk  tubes 

— New  long-lasting  Delatex  rubber  parts 

— New  silvery  stainless  steel  pail 

— Improved  operating  top 

— Simplicity  and  dependability 


LOWER  PRICES 

OR  D«  Loval  Saporatort 

At  the  reduced  prices  for  which 
De  Laval  Separators  are  now  l>eini; 
sold  they  represent  the  greatest  value 
la  separator  history. 

Ot  LntI  Wirirs  Staaivi  Serits  Separators 

The  best  De  Laval  Separators  e\cT 
made  —  skim  closer,  run  easier,  last 
lonRer.  Can  be  cleaned  In  5  minutes. 
Made  In  4  sizes;  hand  or  electric  drives, 

Jmmm  StriM  , 

Wonderful,  low  priced, 
«niaUer  capacity,  qual- 
ity separators.  Ideal 
for  small  herd  owner. 
Five  sizes,  with  or  with- 
out stand. 


THE  NEW 

DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

MILKER 

IS  BREAKING  ALL  RECORDS 
FOR  MILKING  PERFORMANCE 

THE  COWS  receiving  the  best  and 
fastest  milking  in  the  world  to-, 
day  are  those  milked  with  the  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milk" 
er.  Unequaled  for  fast,  clean  milk- 
ing, for  its  exclusive,  uniform, 
rhythmic  action,  for  convenience 
and  ease  of  handling  and  for  com- 
plete sanitation,  the  De  Laval  Mag- 
netic Speedway  has  established  new 
high  standards  of  milking  perform- 
ance never  before  approached. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  is  the  only  answer  to  how  to 
milk  your  cows  in  the  best  and  fast- 
est way,  how  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  milk  and  how  to  do  your 
milking  at  lowest  cost  and  with  the 
minimum  of  time  and  labor. 

Your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  will 
gladly  show  and  demonstrate  the 
new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  without  cost  or  obligation, 
for  you  must  see  and  try  it  to  really 
appreciate  it.  Get  in  touch  with  him 
today— -or  send  coupon  to  nearest  of- 
fice below  for  complete  information. 

I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Oept.  61-2 
J        New  York,    165   Broadway 
I        Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 
J        San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


i  Please  send  me,  without 
■  obligation,  full  infor- 
p  mation  on 


Milker  n 
Separator  n 
check    which 
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Future  Farmers  of  America 

THE  FUTURE  holds  the  horn  of  plenty 

For  youthful  fanners  yet  to  come. 

Nature    yields    her    treasures    bountifully. 

When  her  secrets  are  learned  one  by  one. 

The  trail  of  progress  will  be  blazed 

By  young  farmers  trained  in  better  ways. 

FARMERS  turn  the  sod  and  sow  golden 

grain 
To  raise  the  food  to  feed  us  all. 
They  plan  and  toil  and  hope  to  gain 
A  bountiful  harvest  in  the  Fall. 
They  know  the  best  reward  for  human  toil 
Comes  directly  from  the  soil. 

AMERICA — What  makes  you  great? 
The  hope  of  youth  with  willing  hands; 
Young  farmers  instructed  by  the  State 
To  get  nature's  wealth   from   their  lands. 
True  Americans  are  always  blessed 
By  right  to  life  and  liberty  and  happiness. 

— Norman  Ratcnford 

Dedicated  to  Future  Farmers  at 

Farm  Show,  1940 
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"Mother,"  said  a  little  boy  after 
coming  from  a  walk,  "I've  seen  a 
man  who  makes  horses." 

*|Are  you  sure?"  asked  the  mother. 
'Yes,  he  had  a  horse  nearly 
finished  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  just 
nailing  on  his  back  feet." 


